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State  of  Colorado, 
Office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Denver,  December  io,  1878. 

To  His  Excellency  John  L.  Routt,  Governor  of  Colorado. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  section  ten 
of  the  school  law,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a 
report  of  the  affairs  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
for  the  biennial  term  ending  August  31,  A.  D.  1878. 

As  our  official  relations  are  about  to  terminate,  I  deem 
it  proper  to  overstep  the  ordinary  bounds  of  a  formal  official 
letter,  to  thank  you  for  the  deep  interest  you  have  shown  in 
the  educational  affairs  of  the  State,  and  your  constant  readi- 
ness to  advance  the  interests  of  this  department  by  every 
means  in  your  power. 

I  am,  sir,  with  great  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JOS.  C.  SHATTUCK, 

Supt  of  Public  Instruction. 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT. 


Items. 

Whole  number  of  persons  between  6  and  i\ 

Whole  number  enrolled  in  school 

Averuge  attendance . 

Percentage  of  average  attendance  to  whole  nmnbe 
Percentage  of  average  attendance  to  enrollment  . 
Percentage  of  enrollment  to  whole  number  .       .    . 

Number  of  districts  in  the  State 

Number  of  school  houses 


t 


1877- 

21,612 
M.085 
8,141 
•37 
.58 
65 
3*3 
219 


233 

«97 

$  56  xo 

5i  45 

3  43 


Value  of  school  houses  and  property {$472.98300 

Number  of  male  teachers 

Number  of  female  teachers 

Average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month  .  .  . 
Average  wages  of  female  teachers  per  month    .   . 

Average  cost  per  month  for  each  pupil 

Received  from  county  school  fund 120,057  00 

Received  from  special  school  fund    .......  I     65,394  00 

Total  receipts  including  amount  on  hand  at  begin- 
ning of  year   I  245,145  00 

Expended  for  teachers'  wages '    140,780  00 

Expended  for  incidental  expenses 1     25,711  00 

Total  expenses 215,225  00 

Expenditure  per  capita  of  school  population  .  .  . 
Expenditure  per  capita  of  pupils  enrolled  .... 
Expenditure  per  capita  of  average  attendance  .  . 
Average  rate  of  county  school  tax  (in  mills)  .   .   . 

Average  rate  of  special  school  tax  (in  mills).   .   .  I 

Average  rate  of  special  building  tax  (in  mills')  .   .  I 

Number  of  volumes  in  school  libraries 1,583 


7  95 
U  20 

21     IO 

3» 


1878. 

^6,473 
16,641 

9.699 

.36 

•58 

63 

372 

249 

$474,771  00 

226 

34i 

$49  9° 

46  95 

2  72* 

128,788  00 

57.371  00 

281,674  00 

153,089  00 

26,184  °° 

243.850  00 

10  14 

16  40 

27  66 

2.9 


2,883 


Increase. 


4,86: 

2,556 

1.558 

Decrease,    .01 


Decrease,    .02 

59 

jo 

$1,788  00 

Decrease,       7 


Dec. 
Dec. 


$6  20 
$4  50 


8,731  00 
Dec.    8,023  °° 

36,529  00 

12,309  <x> 

473  00 

28,625  <*> 

2  19 

4  20 

6  56 

Decrease,    .03 


1.300 


*  Based  upon  average  number  belonging.     If  based  upon  average  attendance,  as  1877, 
the  result  is  $3.30. 
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In  submitting  the  foregoing  comparative  statement  I 
desire  to  qualify  it  with-  the  remark  that  the  increase  or 
decrease  noted  is  not  entirely  trustworthy  because  of  the 
manifest  errors  in  the  reports  from  many  of  the  counties 
for  1877.  Reports,  more  or  less  complete,  for  the  year 
ending  August  31,  1877,  were  received  from  twenty-four 
counties.  In  two  of  the  remaining  six  there  was  then,  and 
is  now,  no  organized  district,  hence  no  report  to  be  ren- 
dered. From  the  remaining  four  the  most  persistent  effort 
failed  to  elicit  a  response.  In  compiling  the  statistical  sum- 
mary for  that  year  I  have  included  no  estimates  for  those 
counties  from  which  no  reports  were  received,  deeming  it 
better  that  my  report  should  state  facts  only  and  leave 
guessing  to  others.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  an 
examination  of  the  county  reports  for  1877  leaves  the  im- 
pression that  a  large  amount  of  guessing  entered  into  their 
composition.  This  was  -due  not  so  much  to  faults  in 
county  superintendents  as  to  the  carelessness  of  district  sec- 
retaries. 

The  law  provides  that  the  county  superintendent's  re- 
port shall  contain  "  an  abstract  of  the  reports  made  to  him 
by  the  district  secretaries,"  and  those  district  reports  were 
carelessly  and  imperfectly  made  in  so  many  instances  that 
an  abstract  of  them  was  simply  a  co  mpilation  of  errors. 
The  financial  statistics  were  in  such  shape  as  to  prove  con- 
clusively that,  in  keeping  district  accounts,  carelessness  was 
the  rule  and  accuracy  the  exception.  More  care  had  been 
taken,  however,  to  preserve  data  concerning  disbursements 
than  receipts,  as  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  these  reports 
as  first  received  at  this  office  the  cash  expenditures  and 
amount  on  hmd  exceeded  the  entire  receipts  by  nearly  twenty 
thousand  dollars.  And  this  carelessness  was  not  confined 
to  small  districts.  One  district  reported  as  the  annual  ex- 
penditure for  teachers1  wages  a  sum  considerably  less  than 
•  it  had  really  paid  to  one  of  its  six  teachers,  while  its  heav- 
iest expenditure  was  reported  under  the  head  of  "  incidental 
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expenses."  In  the  report  of  but  one  county  containing 
any  considerable  number  of  districts  could  the  financial 
statement  be  made  to  balance  as  it  was  first  received.  My 
efforts  to  secure  the  correction  of  these  efforts  were  well 
seconded  by  the  county  superintendents,  who  generally  did 
all  that  could  be  done  at  that  late  day  to  rectify  the  mis- 
takes, a  majority  of  which  were  rectified.  The  excess  of 
expenditures  was  reduced  to  about  five  thousand  dollars 
and  there  it  remains,  let  us  hope,  "the  last  of  its  race." 

It  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  knowledge  of  the 
condition  of  our  schools  must  be  obtained  largely  from 
statistical  reports,  or  that  these  reports  are  useless,  or  worse, 
if  not  reasonably  accurate.  At  the  county  elections  of 
1877,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  every  county  in  the 
State  elected  a  county  superintendent  who  was  willing  to 
enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  office.  Soon  after  the  begin- 
ning of  their  term  a  circular  was  sent  to  each  superintend- 
ent, confining  the  following  words,  which  I  consider  of 
sufficient  permanent  value  to  be  worthy  a  place  here : 

**  One  of  the  most  crying  evils  in  the  working  of  our  present  State 
school  system  is  the  careless,  unbusiness-like  way  in  which  district  accounts 
are  kept  in  many  instances.  Out  of  these  erroneous  and  incomplete  accounts 
grows  a  mass  of  reports  so  incomplete  and  inaccurate  as  to  be  quite  unrelia- 
ble. District  accounts  often  are  and  must  be  kept  by  persons  who,  though 
m  otherwise  worthy  and  capable,  have  little  time  or  taste  for  clerical  work. 
It  is  impossible  to  have  correct  reports  next  fall  unless  accounts  are  cor- 
rectly kept  during  the  year.  Now,  therefore,  by  the  authority  vested  in  me 
by  the  school  law  (see  sections  nine  and  twenty)  I  hereby  instruct  you  to 
make  it  a  part  of  your  official  duty  to  examine  the  books  of  the  secretary 
and  treasurer  in  all  districts,  to  see  if  said  books  are  properly  kept  and  the 
funds  properly  accounted  for,  and  if  errors  are  found  you  will  see  them  cor- 
rected. If  taken  early  in  the  year  these  accounts  can  be  put  right  and  kept 
right."  » 

The  returns  this  year  show  a  decided  advance  "  all 
along  the  line."  An  improved  blank  was  sent  out,  and 
although  there  is  still  room  for  improvement,  it  is  certain 
no  such  full  and  reliable  reports  have  ever  before  been  re- 
ceived by  this  office  as  those  now  on  file  from  twenty-eight 
counties  for  the  year  ending  August  31/  1878.     This  in- 
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eludes  every  county  in  which  there  is  an  organized  district. 

The  percentage  of  average  attendance  and  of  enroll- 
ment to  the  whole  number  of  persons  of  school  age  seems 
to  have  decreased  slightly  during  the  past  year,  but  the 
decrease  is  too  slight  to  occasion  much  anxiety,  while  the 
fact  that  only  about  five-eighths  of  our  school  population 
are  enrolled  in  school,  should  provoke  careful  inquiry  as  to 
the  best  means  of  increasing  this  percentage. 

The  incongruity  observable  between  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  school  houses — thirty — and  the  increase  in  value 
of  school  property — only  $1,788 — is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  heretofore  the  disposition  has  been  to  return  these 
houses  at  cost,  while  this  year  they  have  generally  been 
returned  at  present  valuation.  As  an  instance  of  the  great 
change  in  the  cost  of  building,  I  mention  the  Agricultural 
College  at  Fort  Collins,  which  has  just  been  completed  at  a 
cost  of  $7,500,  which  experienced  men  estimate  would  have 
cost  at  least  $12,000  six  or  more  years  ago. 

TEACHERS. 

The  decrease  in  teachers'  wages  has  been  about  ten  per 
cent.  As  we  are  now  evidently  on  the  rising  wave  of  pros- 
perity, it  is  not  probable  that  a  further  decrease  will  be 
made.  It  is  curious  to  observe  that  while  men's  wages  have  % 
decreased  eleven  per  cent,  women's  have  decreased  but 
eight  and  three-fourths  per  cent.,  and  to  observe,  also,  that 
the  number  of  male  teachers  is  seven  less  in  1878  than  in 
1877,  while  the  number  of  female  teachers  is  forty-four 
greater.  I  am  glad  to  record  the  fact  that  the  people  of 
this  State  give  a  very  general  assent  to  the  doctrine  that 
wages  should  be  fixed,  by  the  amount  and .  kind  of  labor, 
not  by  the  sex  of  the  laborer. 

The  subjoined  table,  giving  the  average  monthly  wages 
of  male  and  female  teachers  in  eight  States,  whose  reports 
are  at  hand,  shows  that  Colorado  puts  the  wages  of  men 
and  women  more   nearly  on  an   equality  than  any   other 
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State,  albeit  woman  suffrage  was  defeated  here  by  nearly 
two-thirds  majority : 


Maine 

Massachusetts  (including  board) 

Connecticut 

Michigan 

Minnesota  (including  board) 

California 

Oregon 

Colorado 


Male. 


Female.    I  Difference. 


$32  76  J 

82  22 

64  55  ! 
42  54 
36  75 

83  78  i 


45  42 
49  90 


$16  56 
34  30 
36  20 

27  45 

28  81 
6968 

34  33 
46  95 


$16  20 
47  92 
28  35 
15  09 

844 
14  10 
11  09 

2.95 


The  primary  teacher  is  better  appreciated,  hence  better 
paid  in  proportion  to  other  grades  here  than  is  usual  else- 
where. • 

"  It  is  recognized,  if  not  implied,  in  the  administration  of  our  schools, 
that  a  certain  grade  of  proficiency  enables  a  candidate  to  get  a  position  in 
the  grammar  schools,  and  that  a  lower  grade  is  sufficient  for  a  place  in  the 
primary  department. — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

This  is  neither  recognized  nor  implied  in  Colorado,  but 
the  belief  is  general  that  primary  teachers  are  "born,  not 
made,"  quite  as  truly  as  poets,  and  when  one  proves  her 
ability  by  her  works,  her  value  is  recognized,  and  in  salary 
she  frequently  ranks  next  the  principal. 

To  properly  train  children  during  the  first  two  years  of 
their  school  life  requires  a  skill  rarer  and  of  a  higher  order 
than  to  instruct  classes  in  Latin  and  geometry.  It  is  a  true 
saying  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  "  We  can  better  afford 
to  have  blockheads  in  charge  of  our  colleges  than  of  our 
primary  schools." 

PER  CAPITA  EXPENDITURES. 
The  average  cost  per  month  for  each  pupil  was  based 
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upon  the  average  attendance  in  1877  because  but  few  coun- 
ties reported  the  average  number  belonging.  Calculated  on 
the  same  basis  this  year,  this  item  shows  a  decrease  of 
thirteen  cents.  In  estimating  the  per  capita  expenditure 
this  year  the  bond  interest  has  been  included,  increasing  the 
dividend  ab6ut  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  not  included 
in  1877,  because  not  reported.  After  making  this  allow- 
ance, however,  there  is  an  increased  expenditure  per  capita, 
while  the  average  cost  per  month  per*  pupil  is  lessened, 
which  would  indicate  a  lengthening  of  school  terms.  Table 
IV,  however,  shows  a  shortening  of  terms,  in  the  average, 
by  seventeen  days. 

SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  large  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  volumes  in  school  libraries — over  80  per  cent.  This 
is  well.  A  small  amount  invested  annually  in  good  books 
will  in  a  few  years  accumulate  a  library  worth  more  to  the 
youth  than  a  costly  school  house.  Carlyle  says,  "The 
university  of  the  future  is  the  library."  A  large  portion 
of  the  increase  in  this  item  comes  from  a  generous  dona- 
tion to  the  public  school  library  of  Denver  by  two  of  our 
public  spirited  citizens.  "May  their  tribe  increase;"  and  it 
will.  If  the  people  realize  the  importance — which  cannot 
be  overestimated — of  training  the  rising  generation  to  a 
taste  for  good  reading  and  an  earnest  effort  be  made  to 
supply  food  for  this  healthful  appetite,  a  great  deal  can  be 
done  to  preserve  our  boys  and  girls  from  the  debasing  in- 
fluence of  the  vile  trash  with  which  the  country  is  flooded 
and  which  is  daily  winning  "somebody's  darling"  to  lewd* 
ness  and  crime. 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

The  minimum  tax  which  the  counties  may  levy  for 
school  purposes  is  two  mills;  this  is  increased  in  many 
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counties  so  that  the  average  for  the  State  last  year  was  two 
and  nine-tenths  mills. 

That  was  not  enough,  and  was  supplemented  by  special 
taxation  averaging  a  little  more  than  two  mills,  making  the 
average  rate  for  school  purposes,  exclusive  of  the  building 
fund  and  interest  on  school  bonds,  nearly  five  mills. 

If  the  minimum  rate  were  raised  to  four  mills  it  would 
stop  at  least  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  vexatious  special  tax, 
distribute  educational  expenses  more  equitably  upon  all 
taxable  property,  strengthen  weak  districts,  and  not  increase 
the  burdens  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 

LAND  GRANT. 

Our  schools  must  be  supported  by  taxation  in  the  fu- 
ture as  in  the  past.  While  our  neighbors  on  the  east  have 
a  school  fund  amounting  to  millions  arising  from  the  sale 
and  lease  of  land  given  them  by  the  geneVal  government, 
without  some  additional  legislation  by  Congress,  our  fund 
from  the  same  source  will  not  in  this  generation  greatly 
lessen  our  school  taxes. 

There  has  been  received  from  the  sales  of  school  land 
$12,541.  This  is  mostly  the  first  payment  of  thirty  per 
cent,  of  purchase  price.  Some  parcels  have  been  sold  for 
cash.  The  value  of  the  lands  already  sold — at  the  selling 
price — is  $38,050.  The  number  of  acres  sold  is  8440, 
making  the  average  price  per  acre  $4.50. 

The  money  already  received  is  invested  in  state  secu- 
rities at  ten  per  cent,  interest,  which  interest  will  be  di- 
vided among  the  counties  according  to  law.  The  state 
treasurer  has  also  received  $3,342-35  on  account  of  the 
leasing  of  school  lands,  which  amount  awaits  disposal  at 
the  hands  of  the  legislature.  It  is  properly  income  to  be 
divided  with  the  interest  on  the  proceeds  of  sales,  but  in 
absence  of  specific  law  in  the  premises,  it  was  thought  best 
that  it  should  remain  in  the  treasury  until  the  legislature 
shall  direct  its  disbursement.     Let  me  recapitulate : 
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State  fund  arising  from  sale  of  school  lands  now  sold, 

when  all  paid  in,  in  round  numbers $40,000  00 

*  Annual  interest  in  government  four  per  cents $  1,600  00 

Annual  receipts  from  rental — say 4*000  00 

Total  annual  income $  5.600  00 

♦See  provisions  of  law  concerning  investment  of  this  fund. 

True,  the  annual  rental  will  be  increased  by  the  leasing 
of  additional  land,  but  it  must  be  multiplied  by  twenty  be- 
fore it  will  afford  us  much  relief  from  taxation  or  compare 
with  the  income  of  our  sister  western  states.  The  land 
sold  is  the  cream  of  the  arable  school  land.  If  leased 
it  would  have  returned  an  income  of  $4,000,  or  two  and 
one-half  times  as  much  as  when  invested  in  government 
bonds,  and  every  acre  of  this  land  could  have  been  leased — 
if  it  had  not  been  for  sale.  The  interests  of  the  school 
fund  seem  to  demand  more  specific  legislation  concerning 
the  leasing  of  school  lands,  and  the  withdrawal  from  the 
market  of  all  that  is  unsold.  A  line  running  parallel  with 
and  a  little  west  of  the  105th  meridian,  bisects  the  state, 
and  practically  the  eastern  half  is  plain,  the  western,  moun- 
tains. In  this  western  half  our  school  grant  is  inoperative, 
almost  wholly,  on  account  of  the  mineral  restriction.  In 
the  eastern  half,  the  valuable  land  is  confined  to  such  nar- 
row strip  along  the  valleys  of  the  South  Platte  and  the  Ar- 
kansas rivers  and  their  tributaries,  as  can  be  irrigated  by 
the  waters  of  those  streams,  and  however  wild  theorists 
may  dream  of  irrigating  the  whole  of  these  broad  arid 
plains,  it  is  enough  to  say  here  that  our  most  intelligent 
farmers  and  experienced  engineers  (experienced  in  canal 
building  and  water  measurement)  believe  that  the  irrigable 
belt  along  these  streams  is  but  a  ribbon's  width  in  compar- 
ison with  the  vast  stretch  of  plain,  which,  while  the  present 
order  of  nature  lasts,  must  be  given  over  to  the  herder  and 
the  shepherd,  and  which  is   too  near  valueless  to  be  esti- 
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mated  by  the  acre.  While  it  is  impossible  from  any  data  at 
my  command  to  give  the  acreage  accurately,  a  glance  at  the 
map — with  these  facts  in  mind — will  show  us  the  puny  di- 
mensions of  our  land  grant  of  two  sections  in  each  surveyed 
township,  when  it  is  estimated  for  the  income  there,  is  in  it. 
Out  of  these  fertile  valleys  wc  lose,  .according  to  reports  from 
the  several  land  offices,  in  round  numbers,  fifty-five  thousand 
acres  sold  orotherwise  disposed  of  previous  to  our  grant,  and 
forwhich wemust  take — what everwe can  find,/«  the same land 
office  district.  These  are  not  pleasant  facts,  concerning  our 
school  fund,  but  it  is  surely  the  part  of  wise  men  to  exam- 
ine the  worst  aspects  of  the  case,  rather  than  to  amuse 
ourselves  with  day  dreams  of  a  four  million  acre  school 
grant — one-eighteenth  the  area  of  the  State — which  would 
be  ours  but  for  several  "  ifs" — one  of  them  no  less  sub- 
stantial than  the  Rocky  Mountains  themselves.  If  the 
mineral  restriction  were  removed,  our  grant  would  still  be 
poor  compared  to  a  similar  one  in  the  valley  States  east  of 
us,  (the  permanent  fund  of  Kansas  already  reaches  two 
million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars),  but  then  at  least  we 
would  not  suffer  both  from  the  unfavorable  conditions  in 
nature  and  the  unfairness  of  the  government,  which  unfair- 
ness without  doubt  comes  entirely  from  a  misapprehension 
of  the  facts  in  the  case. 

EXAMINATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  county  superintendents 
to  examine  all  persons  who  present  themselves  at  the  quar- 
terly examination ;  to  grant  certificates  to  such  as  are 
deemed  worthy,  and  it  is  further  provided  that  no  person 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  public  fund  for  teaching,  unless 
such  person  holds  a  certificate  of  competency,  signed  by  the 
said  superintendent.  In  conducting  these  examinations  a 
great  variety  of  methods  and  degrees  of  severity  prevailed 
— here  as  elsewhere — and  it  often  happened  that  a  second 
grade  certificate  in  one  county  required  a  higher  degree  of 
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scholarship  than  a  first  grade  in  an  adjoining  county.  This 
it  was  desirable  to  remedy,  and  after  extended  correspond- 
ence and  conversation  with  the  county  superintendents,  the 
State  Board  of  Education  decided,  in  August,  1877,  that  it 
was  best  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  should 
issue  uniform  questions  to  all  the  counties.  The  first  list 
was  issued  for  the  quarterly  examination  on  the  last  Satur- 
day in  August,  1877,  and  the  plan  met  with  very  cordial 
approval  for  the  most  part  from  all  interested,  and  has  been 
continued  up  to  this  time.  That  the  public  may  know  pre- 
cisely what  is  required  of  persons  who  wish  to  teach  in 
Colorado,  I  give  here  the  first  list  sent  out,  remarking  only 
that  these  fairly  represent  all  that  have  followed,  except  in 
this :  there  was  a  general  complaint  that  too  much  work 
was  prescribed  for  the  time  given,  and  as  the  law  requires 
the  examination  to  be  held  Saturday,  hence  allowing  but 
one  day,  the  number  of  questions  has  been  reduced. 


QUESTIONS. 


NOTES  TO  EXAMINEES. 

1.   Provide  yourself  with  a  lead  pencil. 

3.  Write  your  name,  age,  nativity  and  post  office  address  on  a  slip  of  paper, 

put  it   in   the  envelope,  seal  it,  and  put  your  number  but  not  your 

name  on  the  back. 

3.  Write  your  number  on  each  paper. 

4.  Take  a  different  paper  for  each  branch,  write  the  subject  at  the  head  of 

each  paper,  and  write  on  but  one  side  of  the  paper. 

5.  Number  your  answers  to  correspond  with  the  questions,  but  do  not  re- 

peat the  questions. 

6.  Read  all  the  questions  upon  a  topic  before  answering  any  of  them, 

7.  You  will   be  marked  in   penmanship  by   an  examination   of  all  your 

papers,  and   in  estimating  the  grades  the  general  appearance  of  the 
papers  as  well  as  the  correctness  of  the  answers  will  be  considered. 

8.  Communication  without  permission  and  looking  over  the  papers  of  other* 

will  be  regarded  as  failures. 
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9.  Do  not  take  the  questions  from  the  room.     Any  applicant  who  shall 
violate  this  rule  will  forfeit  all  right  to  a  certificate, 

10.  When  possible  abbreviate.     Give  short  but  complete  solutions  to  arith- 

metical problems. 

11.  Omission  will  be  considered  as  failures,  and  partial  answers  will,  in  all 

cases,  be  rejected. 

12.  In  grammar,  no  word  will  be  considered  parsed  that  is  not  fully  parsed. 


I. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Time,  40  minutes.    Indicate  the  working  of  problems.    No  credit  for  mere  answers. 

I.  Express  in  Roman  and  Arabic  notation  one  million  sixty-eight  thousand 
five  hundred  sixty-five. 

2.  8754-769.     Solve  and  explain  as  to  a  child. 

-    6-i_4     Sclve  and  demonstrate. 

.     7j_4     Solve  and  demonstrate. 

4-    9^5* 

■  ■  Divide  one  million  by  one  millionth,  and  explain. 

6.  What  do  you  understand  by  "The  Metric  System,"  and  what  advan- 

tages are  claimed  for  it  ? 

7.  Define  compound  numbers;  percentage;  interest;  discount;  commis- 

sion. 

&  What  is  the  amount  of  $1,345  from  April  9,   1870,  to  September  5, 
1871,  at  7  per  cent,  per  annum  ? 

9.  When  gold  is  at  a  premium  of  30  per  cent,  what  is  the  discount  on 
greenbacks  ? 

1*     What  is  the  largest  square  stick  of  timber  that  can  be  sawed  from  a 
log  thirty-six  inches  in  diameter  ? 


a. 

UNITED  STATES  HISTORY  AND  CONSTITUTION. 
Time,  40  minutes. 

1.  What  permanent  settlements  were  made  wlthiji  the  present  limits  of  the 
United  States  by  the  English,  Spanish  and  Dutch  prior  to  the  year 
1621? 
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3.  What  was  the  purpose  of  the  "Articles  of  Confederation,"  and  when 

adopted  ?  •«• 

4.  Which  of  the  original  States  first  adopted  the  Constitution  of  1787,  and 

which  last  ? 

5.  What  State  was  first  added  to  the  original  thirteen,  and  in  whose  admin- 

istration was  it  admitted  ? 

6.  Name  the  first  Vice  President,  and  give  some  account  of  his  life. 

7.  Name  the  Presidents  who  have  been  re-elected. 

8*  Give  the  qualifications  of  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress. 
9.  Name  in  their  order  the  steps  through  which  a  bill  for  raising  revenue 

must  pass  to  become  a  law. 
10.  What  do  you  understand    by  "Original   Jurisdiction?"     "Appellate 

Jurisdiction  ?  " 


3 

READING. 

Time  for  written  examination,  30  minutes.  . 

i .  What  is  inflection  ? 

2.  What  is  emphasis  ? 

3.  What  is  modulation  ? 

2.  When  and  where  did  the  First  Continental  Congress  meet  ? 
4*  Why  do  you  hear  a  reading  class  read  ? 

5.  What  is  your  method  of  conducting  a  recitation  in  reading  ? 

6,  7,  8,  9,  10.    Selections  to  be  read : 

INDEPENDENT  SIXTH   READER. 

First— From  "Nature's  Teaching,"  page  150. 

Second—  From  "The  Haunted  House,"  page  368. 

If  this  reader  is  not  at  hand,  examiners  will  make  other  selections  to  test  applicants  in 
both  prose  and  poetry,  and  give  the  last  five  credits  according  to  the  proficiency  shown. 


4- 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  LAWS  OF  HEALTH. 
Time*  25  minutes. 

1.  Define  anatomy ;  comparative  anatomy ;  physiology;  comparative  physi- 

ology; hygiene. 

2.  Describe  the  changes  to  which  the  food  is  subjected  in  the  process  of 

digestion. 
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3.  Describe  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  beginning  with  arterial  blood  as 

it  leaves  the  heart. 

4.  Name  and  describe  the  principal  organs  of  respiration. 

5.  Is  it  proper  to  compress  the  chest  ? 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Time,  30  minutes. 

1.  What  is  a  letter  ? 

2.  How  many  elementary  sounds  in  the  English  language  ? 

3.  What  is  spelling  ? 

4.  Should  the  ear  or  the  eye  be  trained  to  judge  of  spelling  ? 

5.  Syllabify  the  following  words,  and  mark  the  accented  syllable :  inquiry, 

contemplate,  irreparable. 

6.  7,  8.  Spell  correctly  shampain,  preperation,  renovate,  ceseed,  traveler, 

moneys,  will  full,  changable,  wagon,  fagot,  parallell,  receive,  resusi- 
tate,  superceed,  revery,  separate,  menazhery. 
9  and  10  will  be  marked  by  the  spelling  in  all  your  papers. 


6. 

SCHOOL  LAW. 
Time,  ao  minutes. 
I,  2,  3.  4,  5.  State  the  requirements  of  the  school  law  concerning  teachers. 
Five  credits  or  less  according  to  the  completeness  of  the  answer. 


7. 

BOTANY. 

Time,  45  minutes. 

1.  Name  and  describe  all  the  parts  of  a  plant 

2.  Name  and  describe  all  the  parts  of  a  flower* 

3.  Name  the  organs  of  growth  and  those  of  reproduction. 
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4.  Give  an  example  of  an  annual ;  biennial ;  perennial. 

5.  Mention  ten  valuable  products  derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom  in 
the  United  States. 


8. 

other  natural  sciences. 

Time,  35  minutes. 

1.  Name  the  great  groups  into  which  the  animal  kingdom  is  divided. 

2.  Give  the  five  classes  into  which  the  vertebrates  are  divided. 

3.  Define  the  term  physics. 

4.  Define  specific  gravity. 

5.  What  are  the  constituent  elements  of  air  ?    Which  is  essential  to  animal 

life? 

6.  What  is  the  most  abundant  chemical  element  in  nature  ? 
7  Into  what  two  classes  are  the  chemical  elements  divided  ? 

8.  What  is  meant  by  the  "  planetary  syitem  ?" 

9.  Name  the  "interior  planets;"  1.  *.,  those  whose  orbit   is  within  the 

earth's  orbit. 
10.  Name  the  planets  which  have  satellites. 


9- 

GRAMMAR. 
Time,  35  minute*. 

t.  Write  a  sentence  containing  all  parts  of  speech. 

2.  Write  two  simple  sentences;  combine  them  into  a  complex,  then  into 

a  compound  sentence. 

3.  Give  a  synopsis  of  the  verb  swing  in  all  the  modes  and  tenses  of  the 

active  voice ;  first  person,  singular  number. 

4.  How  does  analysis  differ  from  parsing  ? 
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5*  6,  7,  8,  9,  to.  Analyse  fully  and  parse  the  italicized  wordi : 

Ah,  well  for  us  all  some  sweet  hope  lies 

Deeply  buried  from  human  eyes ; 
And  in  the  hereafter  angels  may 

Roll  the  stone  from  its  grave  away. 

The  last  six  credits  depend  upon  the  degree  of  proficiency  shown  in  analysis  and  parsing 


10. 

theory  and  practice. 

Time,  35  minutes. 

1.  What  educational  publications  do  you  read  regularly,  and  what  benefits 

are  derived  from  such  reading  ? 

2.  State  your  method  of  teaching  reading  to  beginners. 

3.  Do  you  think  it  profitable  for  teachers   to  prepare  carefully  for  each 

recitation  ?     What  is  your  practice  ? 

4.  Is  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  or  mental  discipline  the  chief  object  of 

education  ?     Why  ? 

5.  How  many  terms  and  what  grades  of  school  have  you  taught  ?      What 

is  your  motive  in  becoming  a  teacher  ? 

6.  How  do  you  provide  for  the  ventilation  of  your  school  room  ? 

7.  Would  you  have  a  programme  of  the  daily  exercises  placed  where  all 

can  see  it  ? 

8-   After  a  pupil  has  been  detected  in  mischief  and  punished,  how  should 
he  be  treated  ? 

9.  Should  a  teacher  ever  make  remarks  in  the  presence  of  his  pupils  re- 
flecting on  their  parents  ? 
10.    Why  should  every  teacher  be  free  from  bad  habits,  and  his  life  pure  ? 


II. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Time,  30  minutes. 

1.  Give  evidences  of  the  rotundity  of  the  earth. 

2.  Account  for  the  changes  of  seasons. 

3.  In  what'  season  is  Christmas  at  Cape  Colony  ? 
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4*  Which  of  the  European  capitals  is  nearest  the  latitude  of  Denver  ? 

5.  How  wide  is  the  equator  ? 

6.  Mention  and  locate  the  two  most  extensive  mountain  systems  on  the 

globe;  two  most  extensive  river  systems. 

7.  Bound  the  State  in  the  United  States  having  the  largest  area ;  the  State 

having  the  smallest  area;  the  most  populous  State. 

8.  Describe  the  physical  features  of  the  same  States. 

9.  Bound  Colorado ;  give  its  area ;  physical  features. 

10.  Name  the  principal  products  of  Colorado,  also  three  of  its  leading 
exports  and  same  number  of  imports. 


With  these  questions  was  sent  the  following  circular  to 
county  superintendents : 

In  sending  questions  for  your  next  quarterly  examination,  I  desire  to 
make  the  following  suggestions  as  to  their  use. 

While  I  believe  examinations,  uniform  in  questions  and  in  methods, 
are  every  way  superior  to  those  having  as  many  processes  and  grades  as  there 
are  counties  in  the  State,  yet  I  wish  no  county  superintendent  ro  use  the 
questions  or  the  suggestions,  if  he  has  a  method  of  his  own  which  he  believes  is 
better,  all  things  considered.  The  examination  is  your  work.  Upon  its 
faithful  and  fearless  discharge,  depends,  in  a  large  degree,  the  character  of 
our  schools.     I  am  trying  to  aid,  not  to  control  you. 

There  should  be  work  for  a  full  day  of  six  hours  for  the  average  appli- 
cant. Let  it  be  understood  by  all  that  to  receive  a  certificate,  the  applicant 
must  do  the  work  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  prescribed  for  all.  If 
one  can  do  it  in  half  a  day,  well, — but  let  it  be  known  that  a  certificate  will 
never  be  given  for  a  part  of  the  work.  Absentees  must  take  the  conse- 
quences of  their  own  misfortune,  however  imperative  the  cause  of  their  ab- 
sence.    This  is  not  given  as  a  rule,  but  merely  the  plain  statement  of  a  fact. 

The  slips  are  so  prepared  that  you  can  give  out  a  half  day's  work  at  a 
time,  and  I  urge  this  plan  as  much  fairer  to  all  than  giving  the  topics  singly, 
as  some  will  gain  time  in  one  branch,  others  in  another. 

The  time  given  with  each  topic  is  suggestive  only.  The  topics  are 
numbered  from  1  to  11.  For  first  session  of  three  hours  give  out  Nos.  1  to 
5,  inclusive ;  second  session  of  same  time,  Nos.  6  to  1 1,  inclusive.  Take  up 
questions  and  answers  promptly  at  expiration  of  each  session.  If  you  wish 
an  oral  examination,  take  sufficient  time  for  that  and  for  reading  before  or 
after  the  time  allotted  to  the  session. 

Do  not  take  a  minute  of  the  session  for  general  exercises  or  talk%  or 
allow  any  one  else  to  do  so. 

Take  such  further  time  as  you  wish  to  satisfy  yourself  as  to  the  moral 
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character  of  all  applicants,  and  as  to  their  experience  in  and  aptitude  for  the 
business  of  teaching,  and  also  time  to  give  such  counsel  concerning  their 
duties  as  you  may  think  helpful. 

For  marking  applicants,  divide  the  topics  into  two  groups:  First 
group,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  5,  9,  10  and  n  ;  second  group,  Nos.  4,  6,  7,  8  and  pen- 
manship.    Give  certificates  as  follows : — 

FIRST  GRADE  CERTIFICATE. 

First  group— average  90  per  cent. ;  no  branch  below  75  per  cent. 
Second  "  "       75        "  "  "     60      " 

SECOND  GRADE  CERTIFICATE. 

First  group — average  75  per  cent. ;  no  branch  below  60  per  cent. 
Second  "  "       60        "  "  "     40      " 

THIRD  GRADE   CERTIFICATE. 

First  group — average  6b  per  cent. ;  no  branch  below  50  per  cent. 
Second  "  *'       50        "  "  "     40      " 

File  and  retain  all  answers  for  your  own  protection.  Number  the 
applicants,  but  take  no  names. 

Give  each  a  blank  envelope  and  paper  sufficient  for  the  work.  Ex- 
amine and  grade  all  papers  by  number  before  opening  the  envelopes  to  learn 
the  names.  (If  you  can  get  a  committee  of  competent  persons  to  examine 
and  grade  the  papers,  it  will  'guard  you  still  further  from  any  charge  of  un- 
fairness, which  disappointed  applicants  are  apt  so  make). 

A  high  degree  of  practical  success  in  teaching  should  be  accepted  as  a 
sufficient  reason  for  issuing  a  certificate  of  a  higher  grade  than  is  warranted 
by  the  percentage  upon  examination,  and  inexperience  or  want  of  success 
should  lower  the  grade  of  the  certificate  given,  while  failure  as  a  teacher 
might  be  so  marked  as  to  make  it  your  duty  to  refuse  a  certificate,  whatever 
the  percentage  obtained, 

I  earnestly  recommend  that  certificates  of  the  first  grade  be  given  only 
to  teachers  who  have  earned  it  by  success  in  the  school  room  as  well  as  at 
examination.  I  also  recommend  the  additon  of  ten  to  the  grade  earned  on 
Theory  and  Practice,  for  the  regular  reading  of  some  good  educational  peri- 
odical, or  of  one  or  more  reliable  books  upon  the  subject. 

Refuse  certificates  to  applicants  of  whose  moral  character  you  have  a 
reasonable  doubt. 

Please  report  to  me  as  soon  as  convenient  after  your  examination, 
on  the  blanks  furnished  for  the  purpose,  giving  the  names  of  all  applicants. 

Preserve  these  instructions  for  future  reference. 

Take  great  pains  that  none  of  the  questions  go  out  of  your  hands  until 
he  end  of  the  quarter. 

Discourage  private  examinations  as  far  as  possible — giving,  instead, 
temporary  certificates  till  next  public  examination. 
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The  school  law  requires  examination  in  the  "  Elements 
of  the  Natural  Sciences."  As  this  is  a  new  departure  it 
was  thought  best  to  fix  the  standard  of  requirements  in 
these  branches  a  little  lower  than  in  those  branches  in 
which  applicants  had  formerly  been  examined. 

It  will  appear  from  the  circular  that  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  lead  county  superintendents  to  put  a  higher  value 
upon  professional  skill  in  determining  the  grade  of  certifi- 
cate. 

I  believe  it  would  be  a  good  rule,  if  county  superin- 
tendents would  uniformly  refuse  a  first  grade  certificate  ex- 
cept when  sure  that  the  applicant  has  shown  a  good  degree 
of  skill  in  the  school  room  as  well  as  readiness  in  examina- 
tion. It  is  seriously  questioned  in  some  quarters,  how  far 
we  can  judge  of  one's  scholarship,  even  by  the  most  skill- 
ful examination,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  abate 
somewhat  the  zeal  in  this  matter,  but  until  some  one  pro- 
poses a  better  method,  we  must  depend  on  examinations 
mainly  as  a  test  of  scholarship,  but  it  is  an  unsafe  criterion 
by  which  to  judge  professional  skill. 

Statistical  table  No.  I  gives  the  results  of  the  examina- 
tion for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1878. 

state  examinations. 

The  law  provides  that  State  diplomas  of  perpetual  val- 
idity may  be  issued  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  to 
applicants  who  have  taught  two  years  or  more  in  this  State 
with  eminent  success,  and  who  passa  satisfactory  examina- 
tion or  who  have  received  a  diploma  elsewhere. 

Lists  of  questions  have  been  prepared  by  the  assistance 
of  gentlemen  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  who  kindly 
consented  to  act  as  a  volunteer  committee,  each  one  being 
asked  to  take  charge  of  branches  with  which  he  was 
especially  familiar,  but  no  applicants  have  yet  presented 
themselves.     It  will  be  seen  that  if  the  law  be  faithfully 
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executed,  none  but  successful  teachers  will  come  in  posses- 
sion of  Colorado  diplomas. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  held 
December  2,  1878,  the  following  resolutions  were  passed  : 

Whereas,  This  Board  is  authorized  to  grant  diplomas  to  professional 
teachers,  under  certain  conditions  set  forth  in  section  3  of  the  school  law ; 
therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  following  persons,  holding  diplomas  obtained  in 
other  States,  being  above  suspicion  as  to  their  moral  character,  and,  in  cer- 
tain knowledge  of  this  Board,  having  exhibited  professional  ability  of  a  very 
high  order  in  the  schools  of  this  State  during  more  than  two  years,  be 
awarded  State  diplomas  of  the  first  grade,  viz  :  Horace  M.  Hale,  Aaron 
Gove,  Justin  E.  Dow,  James  H.  Baker,  Frank  J.  Annis,  Henry  I,.  Parker, 
Isaac  C.  Dennett,  Henry  F.  Wegener,  Mary  Thomas,  Adele  M.  Overton. 

Resolved,  That  for  reasons  similar  to  those  set  forth  above,  the  follow* 
ing  persons  be  awarded  State  diplomas  of  the  second  grade,  viz. :  Adele  B. 
Clark,  Kate  Wheclock,  S.  M.  Smcigh. 

The  State  Board  have  determined  to  issue  no  State 
diplomas  except  to  applicants  whose  practical  success 
places  them  in  the  front  rank  of  the  profession. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

In  September,  1877,  the  State  University  at  Boulder 
began  its  educational  work  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  J.  A. 
Sewall  as  president,  assisted  by  Prof.  J.  E.  Dow  in  the  chair 
of  ancient  languages.  For  a  statement  of  its  condition  and 
progress,  I  refer  to  the  report  of  the  president  and  the  sec- 
retary of  the  board  of  regents. 

Its  success  has  more  than  realised  the  dream  of,  its 
most  enthusiastic  friend. 

The  board  of  regents  have  shown  excellent  judgment 
in  every  move.  The  faculty — now  increased  to  four — has 
won  a  strong  place  in  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  the 
State.  A  library  has  been  founded  at.  the  University  by  a 
gift  of  $2,000  from  C.  G.  Buckingham,  Esq.,  of  Boulder,  to 
which  has  been  added  donations  from  other  gentlemen. 
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Altogether,  the  State  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  its  Univer- 
sity for  what  it  is,  as  well  as  for  what  it  promises  to  be. 

The  State  Agricultural  College  at  Fort  Collins  has  re- 
cently completed  its  first  building  and,  it  is  expected,  will 
open  next  season.  The  ^State  School  of  Mines  at  Golden, 
in  charge  of  Profs.  Moss  and  Lakes,  is  in  excellent  hands 
and  is  reported  prosperous,  as  is  the  Institute  for  Deaf 
Mutes  at  Colorado  Springs.  I  earnestly  recommend  such 
change  in  the  laws  as  shall  require  all  the  educational  insti- 
tutions, supported  entirely  or  partially  by  the  State  to  make 
their  reports  to  this  office,  that  all  may  be  published  with 
the  report  of  the  superintendent.  This  is  usual  and  is  best 
for  the  institutions,  and  more  satisfactory  to  the  people,  who 
rightfully  expect  to  find  all  official  documents  pertaining 
to  public  education  of  a  State,  for  a  given  year,  in  one 
volume. 

In  addition  to  the  institutions  above  mentioned,  there 
is  a  high  school  department  connected  with  the  graded 
school  in  every  town  of  considerable  size  in  the  State, 
while  in  Denver  the  high  school  is  well  supplied  with  teach- 
ers and  apparatus,  has  graduated  two  classes,  and  deserv- 
edly enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  entire  community. 

SCHOOL  LAW. 

The  law  passed  by  the  general  assembly  in  1877 — 
which  was  mainly  a  re-enactment  of  the  territorial  law  of 
1876 — has  given  general  satisfaction,  and  any  radical 
change  at  this  time  would  be  detrimental  to  the  interests 
which  the  law  was  intended  to  promote.  It  would  be  well 
if  some  slight  verbal  changes  could  be  made  to  relieve 
certain  clauses  of  ambiguity,  and  some  changes  which 
would  be  additions  rather  than  replacements,  would  be  ad- 
vantageous. For  example:  The  law  now  provides  that 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  have  printed 
and  furnished  to  teachers  and  school  officers  such  blank 
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forms  and  books  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  discharge  of 
their  duties,  but  no  provision  i$  made  for  the  expense  of 
such  books  and  blanks. 

The  provision  is  a  wise  one,  if  the  means  of  executing 
it  were  provided.  None  of  the  blank  record  books  to  be 
had  in  the  market  are  well  suited  to  the  requirements  of 
our  law,  and — what  is  more  important — twenty  per  cent,  or 
more  would  be  saved  to  the  people  if  the  State  purchased 
these  supplies  by  the  quantity  and  furnished  them  to  the 
different  counties.  The  cost  of  these  necessary  books  and 
blanks,  furnished  each  county,  might  be  deducted  from  the 
semi-annual  apportionment  of  State  school  fund,  this  being 
as  legitimate  an  expense  as  teachers1  wages.  I  would  also 
recommend  the  addition  of  a  section  to  the  bond  law,  en- 
abling district  boards,  with  the  consent  of  the  owners  of 
the  bonds,  to  fund  district  bonds  at  a  less  rate  of  interest 
on  long  time.  Most  school  bonds  issued  in  the  State  bear 
interest  at  twelve  per  cent,  per  annum,  which  was  lower  than 
the  ruling  rate  here  when  the  bonds  were  issued,  but  is  now 
a  high  rate,  and  our  Stat^  having  become  better  known,  it 
is  believed  our  school  bonds  can  be  funded  in  seven  to 
eight  per  cent,  twenty  year  bonds. 

It  is  now  the  duty  of  the  district  secretary  to  list  the 
school  population  resident  jn  his  district  between  the  20th 
of  June  and  the  10th  day  of  July.  I  would  recommend 
such  change  in  the  law  as  to  require  him,  within  the  time 
as  aforesaid,  to  make  a  list  of  the  school  population  resi- 
dent in  his  district  on  the  20th  day  of  June. 

This  would  prevent  the  double  listing  which  is  now  a 
frequent  cause  of  confusion  in  the  lists  returned  to  the 
county  superintendent.  The  school  funds  being  appor- 
tioned by  the  census  list,  it  is  for  the  best  interests  of  all 
that  every  possible  safeguard  be  thrown  around  these  lists- 

OUR  MEXICAN  POPULATION. 
I  have  spoken  of  the  advisability  of  fixing  a  higher 
minimum  rate  of  county  tax  for  school  purposes.     I  recur 
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to  the  subject  in  connection  with  the  question  of  education 
among  r  ur  Mexican  population.  In  a  speech  during  the 
last  evening^of  the  tenth  legislative  assembly,  the  member 
from  the  Fifteenth  District,  Mr.  Salazar,  said  : 

I  shall  return  to  my  people  and  tell  them  that  whatever  else  they  do, 
they  must  have  their  children  taught  to  read  and  speak  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

I  quote  also  from  a  recent  letter  of  Mr.  Charles  John 
superintendent  of  Costilla  county : 

At  present  ten  public  schools  (two  newly  organized),  having  efficien 
teachers,  in  good  working  order,  are  the  pride  of  Costilla  county.    *    •    * 

Cannot  the  State  do  something  to  assist  the  Mexican  people,  who 
strain  every  nerve  to  have  imparted  to  their  children,  and  many  they  have, 
such  knowledge  as  can  be  procured  by  the  scanty  means  of  county  taxes,  a 
few  fines,  and  perhaps  a  special  tax  —  the  latter  a  burden  hardly  to  be  borne 
by  the  impoverished,  half-starved  people,  who  for  the  last  five  years  have 
seen  their  crops  devoured  by  grasshoppers  ?  The  winter  has  set  in  with  unu- 
sual severity.  The  parents  have  one  consolation  —  they  know  that  their 
little  ones  can  attend  the  public  schools,  learn  something,  and  warm  their 
shivering  bodies  the  greater  portion  of  the  day  in  the  school  room. 

These  people  are  "to  the  manor  born."  We  came 
among  them,  and  in  numbers  have  long  since  outstripped 
them.  It  is  plainly  our  duty  and  should  be  our  pride,  to 
extend  free  schools  among  them  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

An  increase  of  county  tax,  would  better  equalize  the 
support  of  schools  upon  all  classes  of  property,  and  render 
a  special  tax  unnecessary.  As  has  been  already  shown,  the 
income  of  the  state  fund  will  not  materially  assist  them  or 
others. 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

Compulsory  education  in  America  is  no  longer  an  ex- 
periment. It  is  a  well  proven  failure.  The  theory  is  un- 
assailable; the  practice — well,  perhaps  it  is  yet  too  soon  to 
apply  adjectives  to  the  practice — for  no  American  commun- 
ity has  been  found  which  could  be  induced  to  practice  it. 
Compulsory  laws  have  been  enacted  by  some  eight  or  ten 
states,  most  of  them  under  conditions  far  more  favorable  to 
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the  execution  of  the  law  than  exist  in  Colorado ;  in  all  of 
these  states  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  enforce  the  law. 
It  is  claimed — doubtless  with  truth — that  in  certain  localities 
the  moral  effect  has  been  helpful ;  beyond  that  it  is  a  dead 
letter.  While  it  is  difficult  to  find  citizens  who  will  care- 
fully perform  the  few  duties  required  now  of  district  offi- 
cers, which  duties  are  not  specially  disagreeable,  and  which 
everybody  wishes  discharged,  it  is  certainly  folly  to  expect 
to  find  persons  that  possess  sufficient  educational  enthusi- 
asm, or  that  take  enough  interest  in  the  affairs  of  their 
neighbors  to  be  willing  to  incur  their  displeasure  by  com- 
plaining of  them,  or  by  taking  any  other  steps  needful  to 
enforce  a  compulsory  law.  To  the  oft  repeated  statement 
that  such  a  law  is  a  success  in  Germany,  it  is  enough  to 
reply  that  it  is  a  failure  in  America,  as  can  easily  be  proven 
by  the  official  reports  of  the  states  in  which  it  has  been 
tried.  If  American  experience  has  settled  anything  during 
the  last  ten  years,  it  has  established  the  fact  that  education 
can  not  be  made  compulsory  in  the  United  States. 

CONCLUSION. 

Since  entering  upon  the  duties  of  this  office,  I  have 
been  able,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  different  railroads, 
to  visit  the  principal  towns  annually,  at  a  very  small  expense 
to  the  state, viz.:  for  1877,  $36.20;  and  for  1878,  $60.20. 

The  general  assembly  having  failed  to  make  any  appro- 
priation to  meet  the  expense  contemplated  by  section  ten, 
of  the  school  law,  the  reimbursement  of  expenses  therein 
authorized  has  been  made  from  the  general  contingent 
fund. 

The  condition  of  this  fund  during  the  fall  of  each  year 
has  prevented  me  from  visiting  at  that  season  of  the  year — 
the  best  for  the  purpose — places  and  schools  farther  from 
the  capital. 

I  think  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  ends  contem- 
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plated  by  the  law,  in  making  it  the  duty  of  the  state  super- 
intendent to  visit  the  different  counties,  have  been  attained, 
as  far  as  it  has  been  possible  to  comply  with  the  law.  If 
the  funds  needful  to  reimburse  actual  expenses  had  been 
appropriated  for  that  purpose,  I  would  have  visited — and,  I 
think  with  profit  to  the  state — every  county  in  which  there 
is  an  organized  district,  and  probably  at  less  expense  than 
is  contemplated  in  the  section  above  cited. 

The  public  schools  of  the  state  are  generally  in  a  pros- 
perous condition,  even  in  the  newer  portions;  the  settlers, 
true  to  what  has  become  almost  an  instinct  with  Americans, 
are  prompt  and  eager  to  establish  schools.  Teachers' 
associations  have  been  organized  in  many  of  the  counties, 
and  the  state  association  meets  in  Denver  on  the  second 
day  of  January,  proximo,  for  its  fourth  annual  session. 
At  the  last  session  there  were  teachers  in  attendance  who 
had  traveled  nearly  two  hundred  miles  for  the  purpose. 

The  statistical  tables  which  are  appended  to  and  made 
a  part  of  this  report,  are  prepared  with  the  hope  that  they 
are  sufficiently  full  to  give  the  public  such  information  as 
may  be  considered  of  permanent  value,  and  not  so  extended 
and  minute  as  to  discourage  any  one  from  giving  them  a 
careful  examination. 
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LIST  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF 
SCHOOLS. 

WHOSE  TERM  OF  OFFICE  EXPIRES  JANUARY,  1880. 


COUMTT. 


rosT-omcx. 


Arapahoe  .  . 
Bent  .... 
Boulder.  .  . 
Clear  Creek. 
Conejos.  .  . 
Costilla  .  . 
Custer.  .  . 
Douglas .  .  , 


El  Paso.  .  . 
Fremont .  . 
Gilpin.  .  .  . 
Grand.  .  .  , 
Gunnison  .  . 
Hinsdale.   . 
Huerfano  .   . 
Jefferson  .  . 
Lake.  .  .   . 
La  Plata  .   . 
Larimer .   .   , 
Las  Animas  . 
Ouray  .  .  . 
Park.  .   .   . 


Rio  Grande  . 
Routt.  .  .  . 
Saguache .  . 
San  Juan .  . 
Summit .  .  . 
Weld.  .  .  . 


W.  A.  Donaldson 
J.  L.  Merritt  .  . 
L.  S.  Cornell  .  . 
F.  R.  Carpenter . 
S.  E.  Newcomb . 
Charles  John.  . 
J.  H.  Tebbi  .  . 
C.  E.  Parkinson . 

B.  C.  KOlln  .  .  . 
James  Correy .  . 
H.C.  King.  .  . 
F.  C.  Young  .  . 
Hllry  Harris  .  . 
Frank  A.  McMaster 
JohnH.Werkheiser 
A.  H.  Quillian  . 

R.  L.  Stewart .  . 
E.  R.  Naylor  .  . 
J.  P.  Wallace  .  . 
E.  N.Garbutt.  . 
M.  H.  Murphy  . 

C.  M.  Hoge  .  . 
M  J.  Bartley  .  . 
A.  B.  Patton  .  . 
J.  L.  Howe  .  .  . 
T.  H.  lies  .  .  . 
L.  H.  Decker.  . 
Wm.  Munroe  .  . 
C.  A.  Walker  .  . 
Oliver  Howard  . 


Denver. 

West  Las  Animas. 

Boulder. 

Georgetown. 

Lajara. 

Garland. 

Rosita. 

Castle  Rock. 

Middle  Kiowa. 

Colorado  Springs. 

Canon  City. 

Central  City. 

Hot  Sulphur  Springs 

Gunnison. 

Lake  City. 

Walsenburg. 

Golden. 

South  Arkansas. 

Parrott  City. 

La  Porte. 

Trinidad. 

Ouray. 

Fairplay. 

Pueblo. 

Del  Norte. 

Hayden. 

Saguache. 

Silverton. 

Breckinridge. 

Greeley. 


Statistical  Tables, 


TABLE  i. 

EXAMINATION  OF  TEACHERS,  1878. 
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COUMTK 


Arapahoe  . 
Bent   .  .  . 
Boulder  .   . 
Clear  Creek 
Conejos  .  . 
Costilla   .  . 
Custer  .    .  . 
Douglas  .   . 
Elbert.  .  . 
El  Paso.  . 
Fremont .  . 
Gilpin.  .   . 
Grand.  .  . 
Hinsdale  .  . 
Huerfano  .  . 
Jefferson  .  . 
Lake  .  .  .    . 
La  Plata  .  . 
Larimer  .  . 
Las  Animas 
Ouray.  .  . 
Park  ...  . 
Pueblo   .  .  . 
Rio  Grande 
Saguache  .  . 
San  Juan  .  . 
Summit.  .  . 
Weld 


Totab. 


^BKTXFICATBS  GIVEN. 


First  grade. 


Second  grade, 


Third  grade. 


»3 


38 


77    «39       5*    156    «9a     »88   338    5«< 


Total  number 


Failures:  Males,  14  per  cent, ;  females,  19  per  cent. 
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TABLE  VII. 


FINANCIAL  SUMMARY,  1878. 


Receipts. 


Receipts. 


!* 


Expendi- 
tures. 


1.  Balance  on  hand  September  I,  1877. . . . 

2.  Amount  received  from  general  fund 

3.  Amount  received  from  special  fund 

4.  Amount  received  from  building  fund  . . . 

5.  Amount  received  from  all  other  sources 

6.  Total  receipts 

Expenditures. 

7.  Teachers'  wages 

8.  Current  expenses 

9.  Sites,  buildings,  furniture,  etc 

10.  Temporary  loans  paid 

ii.  Total  expenditures 

12.  Balance*  on  hand  August  31,  1878 

Totals 


$32,179  01 

128,787  55 

S7.370  56 

43»4i3  OS 

19,923  58 


$281,673  75 


$281,673  75 


$153,088  89 
26,184  34 
24.599  3* 
39,977  82 


$243,850  37 
37,823  38 


$281,673  75 


Financial  reports  of  1877  contained  so  many  grave  errors,  for  reasons 
stated  in  report,  that  a  summary  would  be  entirely  unreliable,  hence  is  not 
given. 


State  Librarian, 


State  of  Colorado, 
Office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Denver,  December  20, 


noN,      > 
,  1878.  J 


To  his  Excellency  John  L.  Routt,  Governor  of  Colorado: 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  through  you  to  the 
Legislature,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law,  the 
first  biennial  report  of  the  State  Library. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JOS.  C  SHATTUCK, 

Ex-officio  State  Libtarian, 


Report  of  State  Librarian. 


NUMBER  OF  VOLUMES  RECEIVED  SINCE  DEC  15,  1876. 

United  States  documents, 358 

State  documents  from  various  States, 694 

Total, 1,052 

Reports  turned  over  to  the  Supreme  Court  Library,  as 
provided  by  law,  one  hundred  and  forty-six  volumes,  mak- 
ing in  all  about  eight  hundred  volumes,  which  have  been 
transferred  from  the  State  and  Territorial  Library  to  the 
Supreme  Court  Library. 

NUMBER  OF  VOLUMES  NOW  IN  STATE  LIBRARY. 

United  States  documents 3,782 

State  documents  and  miscellaneous  books 3*050 

Total 5,832 

Of  the'newspapers  of  the  State,  the  Denver  Daily  Tri- 
bune and  the  Colorado  Farmer  are  furnished  gratuitously 
and  kept  on  file.  The  Daily  Rocky  Mountain  News  was 
furnished  till  Nov.  12,  ultimo. 

Chapter  52  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Colorado  Terri- 
tory made  the  Territorial  Treasurer  ex  officio  Librarian  and 
prescribed  his  duties.  The  State  constitution  transferred 
this  ex  officio  responsibility  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction. 

The  first  General  Assembly  transferred  some  of  the 
duties  mentioned  in  chapter  52  aforesaid  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  making  of  exchanges,  etc.  The  rent,  express 
charges,  postage,  etc.,  have  been  paid  out  of  the  General 
Contingent  fund. 

The  duties  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
as  prescribed  by  the  school  law,  make  it  impossible  for  him 


52  State  Librarian's  Report. 

to  have  immediate  charge  of  the  State  Library,  as  neither 
the  law  nor  public  opinion  would  allow  him  to  sacrifice  the 
business  for  which  he  is  specially  elected  on  account  of 
ex  officio  duties.  The  State  Legislature  therefore  author- 
ized the  employment  of  an  Assistant  Librarian,  but  made 
no  provision  to  pay  him  for  his  services.  ~As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Judge  Orson  Brooks  has  been  in  immediate  charge  of 
the  Library  for  nine  years,  and  has  never  received  a  dollar 
for  his  services  from  either  State  or  Territory.  The  books 
need  arranging  and  cataloguing.  They  are  now  shelved 
with  little  regard  to  system,  and  the  latest  catalogue  is  about 
nine  years  old.  I  trust  the  Legislature  will  at  least  provide 
the  means  to  have  this  much  done. 

JOS.  C.  SHATTUCK, 

Ex- Officio  State  Librarian. 


State  University, 


To  the  honorable  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  Col- 
orado: 

Gentlemen:  In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  twenty-one  of  the  act  establishing  the  University 
of  Colorado,  I  submit  the  following  report  for  the  years 
1877  and  1878: 

Whole  number  of  students  in  preparatory  department. ...     52 
Normal  department 14 

Total 66 

The  number  of  students  pursuing  the  different  branches 
taught  is  as  follows:  Greek,  14;  Latin,  47;  German,  16; 
French,  2;  geometry,  14;  algebra,  29;  physical  geography, 
27 ;  elementary  physics,  27 ;  elementary  chemistry,  14. 

The  following  is  the  course  of  study  pursued  by  the 
entire  normal  class  during  the  first  year :  Descriptive  geog- 
raphy, arithmetic,  English  grammar,  United  States  history, 
reading  with  phonetic  analysis,  and  spelling. 

Five  counties  of  the  State  were  represented,  as  fol- 
lows: Arapahoe,  2;  Boulder,  55;  Gilpin,  4;  Pueblo,  I; 
Weld,  4. 

The  average  age  of  the  pupils,  about  eighteen  years. 

For  further  details  I  refer  you  to  the  catalogue  and  cir- 
cular herewith  transmitted. 

Respectfully, 

JOSEPH  A.  SEWALL, 

President. 


Hon.  Joseph  C.  Shattuck, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  twenty- 
two,  of  the  act  establishing  the  University  of  Colorado,  we 
beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report : 

The  Board  of  regents  made  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  opening  the  university  for  the  reception  and  in- 
struction of  students  September  5,  1877,  with  the  following 
instructors : 

J.  A.  Sewall,  M:  D.,  president  and  professor  of  chem- 
istry and  metallurgy ;  J.  E.  Dow,  A.  M.,  professor  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages ;  Miss  A.  M.  Sewall,  assistant 
in  the  Normal  Department  (four  months) ;  on  the  first  of 
January,  1878,  Miss  Mary  Rippon  was  employed  as  in- 
structor in  the  German  and  French  languages. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  second  year  (September, 
1878,)  Frank  W.  Gove,  A.  B.,  was  employed  as  the  instruc- 
tor in  mathematics. 

The  faculty  of  the  university  at  this  date  (October  1,  > 
1878),  with  the  salary  of  each  member  thereof,  is  as  follows  : 

President  and  professor  of  Chemistry  and  Metallurgy $3*ooo 

Professor  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages 2,000 

Instructor  in  the  German  and  French  languages i.aof 

Instructor  in  Mathematics 1,100 

For  information  regarding  the  university  funds,  we 
refer  you  to  the  report  of  J.  A.  Cooper,  treasurer  of  the 
board  ("  Exhibit  B  ").  For  the  amount  of  expenditure  and 
the  items  thereof,  with  the  general  summary,  we  refer  you 
to  "  Exhibit  A,"  which  is  herewith  transmitted. 

We  respectfully  ask  that  you  recommend  the  legisla- 
ture to  make  a  sufficient  appropriation  to  complete  and  fur- 
nish the  university  building  and  improve  the  university 
grounds,  to  purchase  instruments  and  apparatus  for  the 
purpose  of  successful  and  profitable  instruction  and  study, 
and  for  other  necessary  expenses. 

Respectfully  submitted  by  the  Board  of  Regents, 

JUNIUS  BERKLEY, 

Secretary* 


SUMMARY. 


SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 


i.     Salary  of  teachers $  7,068  32 

2.  Building  and  grounds 4*34660 

3.  Expenses  board  of  regents.' 928  55 

4.  Furniture 741  57 

^     Fuel 451  32 

a     Freight 427  47 

7.  Janitor  and  his  supplies 538  06 

8.  Printing,  stationery  and  postage 213  1 1 

Total .' $i4t7i5  °° 


FINANCIAL  SUMMARY. 


RECEIPTS. 


Balance  from  former  treasurer $  415  18 

Amount  received  from  territorial  warrants 6,920  00 

Amount  received  from  rebate  on  freights 72  30 

Amount  received  from  state  warrants. 5»5oo  00 

Amount  due  Treasurer  to  balance 121  61 

$13,029  09 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Amount  paj4  on  order  of  board  of  regents. $131029  09 
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Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Norman  H.  Meldrum, 
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Charles  W.  Wright, 
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L.  S.  Cornell, 

Superintendent  'of  Public  Instruction. 

Norman  H.  Meldrum, 

Secretary  of  State. 

Charles  H.  Toll, 

Attorney-  General. 


STATE    UNIVERSITY, 


BOULDER. 


BOARD  OF  REGENTS. 

TERM   EXPIRES. 

George  Tritch 1883 

James  Rice 1883 

Junius  Berkley 1885 

Horace  M.  Hale 1885 

Max  Herman 1887 

Jos.  C.  Shattuck 1887 


FACULTY. 

Joseph  A.  Sewall,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
President,  and  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Metallurgy. 

Isaac  C.  Dennett,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

Paul  H.  Hanus,  B.  S., 

Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Mary  Rippon, 

Instructor  in  Gertnan  and  French. 

A.  M.  Sewall, 

Assistant. 


STATE  SCHOOL  OF  MINES, 

GOLDEN. 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

TKKM    EXPIRES. 

James  T.  Smith 1881 

F.  E.  Everett i88j 

J.  T.  King 1881 

F.  Steinhauer 1883 

K.  L.  Johnson 1883 


FACULTY. 

Albert  C.  Hale,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

/^resident \  Professor  of  Experimental  and  Applied  Chemistry 

and  Assaying. 

Milton  Moss,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Analytical  Chemistry  and  Blowpipe  Analysis. 

Arthur  Lakes, 
Professor  of  Geology  and  Drawing. 

Gregory  Board,  M.  E., 
Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Metallurgy, 

E.  L.  Berthoud,  C.  E., 
Professor  of  Civil  and  Mining  Engineering. 

Thomas  L.  Bellam,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

Eri  P.  Rice, 
Assistant. 


STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE, 

FORT    COLLINS. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

TERM  EXPIRES. 

H.    Stratton 1881 

J.  J.  Ryan ;88i 

W.  F.  Watrous 1883 

B.  S.  La  Grange 1883 

J.  S.  Stanger  .  * • 1885 

P.  M.  HlNMAN 1885 

Ozro  Brackett 1887 

S.  W.  Horner 1887 


FACULTY. 

E.  E.  Edwards,  D.  D., 

President. 

*F.  J.  Annis,  A.  B., 

Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Applied  Chemistry. 

A.  E.  Blunt,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Practical  Agriculture. 

♦Resigned. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction, 

Denver,  Colo.,  Dec.  10,  1880. 

To  His  Excellency,   Frederick   W.  Pitkin,    Governor   of 
Colorado. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  Second 
Biennial  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, for  the  two  years  ending  August  31,  1879,  and  August 
31,  1880. 

Very  Respectfully, 

Jos.  C.'Shattuck, 

Sup't  of  Public  Instruction. 


SYNOPSIS 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  COLORADO. 


OFFICERS. 


Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
State  Board  of  Education. 
County  Superintendents. 
District  Boards. 


SCHOOLS. 


Ungraded  District  Schools. 

Town  arid  City  Graded  Schools,  with 

High  School  Courses. 


HIGHER  AND  SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 


University,  Boulder. 

School  of  Mines,  Golden. 

Agricultural  College,  Fort  Collins. 

Mute  and  Blind  Institute,  Colorado  Springs. 

OTHER  AGENCIES. 

State  Teachers'  Association,  voluntary. 
County  Teachers'  Association,  voluntary. 

SCHOOL  AGE. 

Between  six  and  twenty-one,  attendance  voluntary. 

SCHOOL  YEAR. 

Begins  September  I,  ends  August  31. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

Elected  by  the   people   for   two   years.      Has   general 
supervision  of  the  public  schools.     Collects  and  tabulates 
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the  school  statistics  of  the  State ;  apportions  the  State 
school  fund  to  the  counties  ;  gives  information  to  school 
officers  upon  construction  of  school  law ;  prepares  and 
furnishes  blanks  for  use  of  school  officers ;  visits  annually 
such  counties  as  most  need  his  personal  attendance,  in- 
specting schools  and  making  public  addresses ;  is  President 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  a  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Land  Commissioners;  makes  biennial 
report  to  the  Governor,  'in  December  previous  to  each 
session  of  the  Legislature ;  causes  school  law  to  be  pub- 
lished and  distributed  in  pamphlet  form ;  is  ex-officio  State 
Librarian. 

STATE    BOARD   OF   EDUCATION. 

Consists  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  Attorney-General. 

Issues  State  diplomas  to  such  teachers  as  may  pass 
examination,  after  having  taught  successfully  in  the  State 
for  two  years ;  tries  appeals  from  the  decision  of  County 
Superintendents,  but  cannot  render  a  judgment  for  money. 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Elected  by  the  people  for  two  years.  Compensation 
five  dollars  per  day,  and  ten.  cents  for  each  mile  neces- 
sarily traveled,  but  such  compensation  may  not  exceed 
eight  hundred  dollars  in  one  year;  holds  quarterly  exam- 
inations for  teachers  and  grants  certificates  to  successful 
applicants ;  apportions  the  county  school  fund  to  the 
districts ;  visits  each  district  at  least  once  each  quarter 
while  school  is  in  session,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting 
the  schools,  advising  with  teachers  and  school  officers,  and 
examining  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  latter,  to  see 
if  the  same  are  properly  kept,  and  the  district  funds 
accounted  for;  receives  reports  from  district  secretaries 
and  makes  report  annually  to  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction ;  hears  appeals  from  decisions  of  District 
Boards ;  supplies  districts  and  teachers  with  copies  of  the 
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school  law  and  all  needed  blanks ;  is  Land  Commissioner 
of  the  county. 

DISTRICT    BOARDS. 

In  districts  of  the  first  class :  i.  e.,  those  which  have  a 
school  population  of  more  than  1,000,  the  District  Board 
is  composed  of  six  directors,  two  of  whom  are  elected 
annually  on  the  first  Monday  in  May,  and  hold  office  three 
years.  They  elect  one  of  their  number  president,  a  secre- 
tary who  may  be  a  member  of  the  Board,  and  a  treasurer 
who  may  not  be  a  member  of  the  Board.  In  all  other 
districts,  the  Board  consists  of  three  members,  term  three  t 
years,  one  elected  each  year.  These  District  Boards  are 
the  executive  officers  of  the  districts,  which  are  bodies 
corporate,  created  by  law. 

The  directors  are  custodians  of  the  district  property  of 
all  kinds ;  they  employ  and  discharge  teachers  and  laborers, 
and  fix  the  salaries  of  the  same ;  make  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  schools,  and  prescribe  the  course  of  study  and 
the  text-books ;  suspend  or  expel  pupils ;  disburse  all 
school  money  ;  keep  district  records  ;  take  school  census  ; 
report  annually  to  County  Superintendent ;  enforce  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  and  in  general  do  all  things  necessary  to  carry 
on  the  schools. 

In  districts  with  a  school  population  of  350  or  more, 
the  directors  fix  the  amount  of  the  special  tax  levy,  if  any, 
for  school  purposes;  in  smaller  districts  the  question  is 
submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people. 

The  Constitution  of  the  State  provides,  "  That  no 
person  shall  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  at  any  school 
district  election,  or  to  hdld  any  school  district  office  on 
account  of  sex." 

SCHOOLS. 

mNo  district  is  entitled  to  any  portion  of  the  State  or 
county  fund  unless  it  maintains  a  school,  taught  by  a 
licensed  teacher  for  at  least  60  days  in  each  year.  In  the 
county  districts,  schools  are  maintained  from  60  to  120 
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days,  sometimes  prolonged  even  to  200  days.  In  cities  and 
towns  the  schools  are  from  120,  (in  a  few,)  to  200  days  in 
length ;  those  in  which  is  enrolled  a  majority  of  the  pupils 
of  graded  schools,  are  in  session  at  least  190  days  ;  while 
those  in  which  is  enrolled  a  majority  of  the  pupils  of 
ungraded  schools,  are  in  session  about  100  days. 

All  the  graded  schools  have  a  High  School  course  open 
to  all,  while  Denver  is  the  only  sufficiently  populous  as  yet 
to  require  a  High  School  with  a  full  and  entirely  distinct 
faculty. 

•  ftlGHEK   AND   SPECIAL   SCHOOLS. 

Separated,  as  the  pepple  of  Colorado  are,  by  so  many 
miles  and  so  much  cost  of  travel,  from  the  institutions  of 
learning  in  the  older  States,  they  early  saw  and  felt  the 
necessity  of  providing  for  the  advanced  education  of  the 
youth  of  the-  State  at  home,  since  the  majority  are  effec- 
tually debarred  from  attending  elsewhere. 

Out  of  this  necessity  sprung  the  University  at  Boulder, 
the  Agricultural  College  at  Fort  Collins,  and  the  School  of 
Mines  at  Golden,  all  supported  by  the  State ;  all  of  course, 
yet  in  their  childhood,  but  all  vigorous  and  promising;  in 
charge  of  teachers  of  experience  and  skill,  and  with  courses 
of  study  which  compare  favorably  in  breadth  and  thorough- 
ness, with  similar  institutions  in  the  older  States. 

The  University  is  controlled  by  a  Board  of  Regents,  six 
in  number,  two  of  whom  are  elected  biennially  by  the 
people. 

The  Boards  of  management  for  the  other  institutions  are 
appointed  by  the  Governor. 

A  tax  of  one-fifth  of  one  mill  is  levied  by  the  State  for  the 
support  of  each. 

SCHOOL    REVENTJE. 

The  Public  School  revenue  of  Colorado  is  derived 
almost  exclusively  from  taxation.  In  common  with  other 
new  Western  States,  she  has  a  land  grant  of  sections  16  and 
36  in  each  surveyed  township,  but  so  large  a  portion  of 
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these  fall  upon  arid  lands  that  the  grant  is  of  little  aid  to 
our  school  fund.  The  Statute  provides  for  the  annual  levy 
of  a  county  tax  for  school  purposes  of  not  less  than  two 
nor  more  than  five  mills ;  this,  with  the  proceeds  6f  penal 
fines,  constitutes  the  county  school  fund. 

To  this  is  added  whatever  may  be  received  from  the  State 
fund,  which,  during  the  past  year,  has  amounted  to  fifty- 
three  cents  per  capita  of  the  school  population.  Out  of  the 
twenty-nine  counties  reporting  for  the  year  ending  August 
31,  1880,  fifteen  exceeded  the  minimum  rate,  and  three 
reached  the  maximum. 

This  fund  is  devoted  to  teachers'  wages  and  current 
expenses,  such  as  fuel,  repairs  needful  to  preserve  school 
buildings  and  property,  but  cannot  be  used  for  building  or 
enlarging  and  improving  school  houses ;  this  must  be  paid 
out  of  a  special  building  fund  raised  by  a  tax  on  the 
property  of  the  district,  and  authorized  by  a  vote  of  the 
people.  If  the  amount  received  from  the  county  fund  is 
too  small  to  support  the  school  as  long  as  is  desired  by  the 
district,  a  special  fund  may  be  raised  for  this  purpose'  by  a 
levy  upon  the  property  of  the  district,  by  order  of  the 
District  Board  in  districts  having  a  school  population  of 
more  than  350,  by  vote  of  the  people  in  smaller  districts. 
There  is  no  statutory  limit  to  either  levy.  All  school 
taxes  are  levied  upon  the  county  books  and  collected  by 
the  county  collector. 

REPORTS. 

Annual  reports,  more  or  less  complete,  were  received 
for  the  year  1879,  from  every  county  but  Routt,  in  which 
there  is  no  organized  school  district.  Some  of  these  re- 
ports were  defective  and  tardy. 

for  the  year  1880,  all  the  counties  have  reported  except 
Park  and  Routt,  though  so  many  of  these  reports  were 
delayed  as  to  seriously  interfere  with  the  compilation  of 
the  statistics  required  in  this  report.  In  sparsely  settled 
counties,  with  few  districts,  there  is  little  a  County  Superin- 
tendent can  do  concerning  schools,  and  that  little  must  be 
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done  at  a  personal  sacrifice  if  at  all.  One  County  Superin- 
tendent writes  in  answer  to  the  question  :  "  What  is  your 
compensation  for  the  year?"  "Seventy-five  dollars  out  of 
pocket."  The  increase  of  population  in  many  counties  will 
soon  make  business  enough  to  demand  attention  and  secure 
remuneration;  and  if  in  all  cases  the  people  would  select 
for  the  office  of  County  Superintendent  a  man  with  some 
fitness,  some  educational  enthusiasm,  better  results  would 
soon  follow.  Considering  that  the  law  prescibes  no  quali- 
fications, it  is  gratifying  that  the  selections  are  generally  so 
good. 

The  following  circular  was  sent  to  all  County  Superin- 
tendents, to  remind  them  of  the  importance  of  making 
prompt  and  correct  reports  this  year : 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Denver,  Colorado,  July  30,  1880. 
To  County  Superintendents:  \ 

Gentlemen: — I  forward  to  each  of  you  to-day,  blanks 
for  your  annual  reports,  and  in  doing  so  I  wish  to  urge 
upon  your  attention  certain  matters  concerning  the  filling 
out  and  return  of  the  same. 

Preserve  the  roll  in  which  the  blanks  are  sent  and  use  it 
in  sending  report  to  this  office,  but  remember  the  report 
will  require  letter  postage. 

This  being  the  year  for  my  biennial  report  it  is  necessary 
that  the  county  reports  be  forwarded  on  time,  /.  e.f  by  the 
first  Tuesday  in  October. 

A  failure  on  the  part  of  a  County  Superintendent  to 
properly  make  out  and  promptly  forward  his  report,  accord- 
ing to  law,  will  subject  that  county  to  the  loss  of  its  por- 
tion of  the  State  fund  for  the  coming  year.  I  have  each 
year  gone  over  many  of  the  county  reports  and  corrected 
clerical  errors  and  omissions — for  which  there  was  no 
excuse  but  carelessness — and  have  accepted  them  as  perfect 
whenever  it  was  possible  for  me  to  make  them  so.  This 
year  want  of  time  will  compel  me  to  file  them  as  I  receive 
them,  and  if  not  according  to  law  the  county  will  have  to 
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suffer.  Many  of  your  predecessors  took  much  care  and 
commendable  pride  in  sending  up  a  report,  creditable  alike 
to  themselves  and  the  county,  but  some  were  very  remiss. 
May  I  not  hope  that  the  careless  ones  are  all  out  of  office 
this  year? 

You  are  paid  fair  wages  for  such  time  as  is  needful  to 
make  your  report;  I  entreat  you,  take  the  time  and  make 
the  report.  I  know  you  will  have  to  labor  persistently  with 
many  district  secretaries,  and  often  to  assist  them  in  order 
to  secure  from  them  the  reports  on  which  yours  is  based. 
In  most  cases  you  know  them  personally  and  know  where 
your  help  will  be  required.  Render  it  in  due  season  rather 
than  wait  till  a  timely  report  cannot  be  made  even  with 
your  help. 

In  making  your  report,  please  observe  carefully  all  foot 
notes  and  suggestions  thereon.  Notice  that  most  of  the 
columns  on  pages  two,  three,  four  and  five  are  numbered 
by  small  figures  at  top.  You  will  see  that  these  numbers  on 
pages  two  and  three  correspond  with  numbers  in  the  sum- 
mary on  page  seven,  while  the  numbered  columns  on  pages 
four  and  five  correspond  exactly  with  the  numbers  in  the 
financial  summary  on  page  six,  hence  this  summary  is 
made  by  entering  therein  tl|e  footings  of  the  correspond- 
ing columns  on  pages  four  and  five.  Put  no  footings  at 
the  bottom  of  any  of  the  columns,  as  the  proper  filling  out 
of  the  summaries  on  pages  six  and  seven  will  furnish  all 
that  are  required,  and  these  summaries  must  be  filled  out, 
as  far  as  applicable  to  your  county,  if  you  wish  your 
reports  to  answer  the  requirements  of  the  law.  See  Sec- 
tion eighteen. 

The  financial  summary,  page  six,  will  be  found  so 
sensitive  that  the  slightest  error  in  the  entries  or  footings 
on  pages  four  and  five,  will  surely  appear  here,  and  must 
be  corrected  before  the  summary  will  balance ;  or  if  one 
district  secretary  has  failed  to  make  his  exhibit  balance,  it 
will  destroy  your  balance,  and  must  be  corrected  before 
being   entered.       You    are   somewhat    familiar   with    the 
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affairs  of  each  district;  if,^with  your  help,  any  secretary 
fails  to  get  a  balance,  it  is  better  that  you-  enter  (in  red 
ink),  in  his  exhibit  the  amount  necessary  to  balance  the 
same,  as  "  By  error,"  or  "  To  error,"  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  then  investigate  the  matter  on  your  first  visit  to  the 
district,  rather  than  send  up  an  incomplete  or  erroneous 
report,  to  make  a  blot  against  your  county  in  the  State 
report. 

Please  make  no  alterations  in  or  additions  to  these 
blanks  in  any  place  or  particular.  Answer  the  questions 
by  figures  in  the  proper  columns,  and  attempt  no  changes. 
Suggestions  as  to  improvements  in  the  blank  will  be  thank- 
fully received  and  filed  in  the  office  for  future  use. 

Joseph  C.  Shattuck, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  accurate  and  timely 
reports,  however,  does  not  lie  with  the  County  Superin- 
tendents, but  with  district  secretaries.  In  the  small 
districts  it  seems  to  be  an  established  custom  that 
secretaries  serve  without  pay,  hence  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  service  is  unsatisfactory  in  many  cases,  and  that, 
judging  by  the  county  reports,  fully  one-fourth  of  the 
districts  reports  are  so  carelessly  made  as  to  be  quite 
unreliable,  and  hence  a  strong  shadow  of  doubt  is  thrown 
over  the  compiled  statistics  of  the  State.  After  all  rea- 
sonable allowance  be  made  for  postal  delay,  twelve  counties 
were  so  tardy  in  making  their  last  annual  report,  as  to 
forfeit  their  share  of  the  State  fund  for  the  present  year, 
if  the  law  be  strictly  enforced.  These  counties  received 
last  school  year  nearly  $5,000,  or  about  one-third  of  the 
entire  State  fund.  I  have  no  doubt  that  these  delays  were, 
in  most  instances,  caused  by  the  errors  and  delays  of 
district  secretaries. 

I  will  give  one  illustration  of  the  careless  inaccuracy  of 
district,  and  consequently,  of  county  reports. 

The  county  reports  for  the  school  year  of  1879,  show 
$45,127.78  on  hand  at  the  close  of  that  year,  i.  e.  August  31. 
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The  reports  for  1880  should  show,  of  course,  the 
same  amount  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  that  year,  i.  e.^ 
September  1,  1879,  instead  of  which  they  report 
$37,614.92  on  hand  at  that  time,  and  these  figures  do  not 
fairly  represent  the  blunders,  because  many  of  them,  in  a 
measure,  balance  others  and  do  not  show  in  full  in  the 
footings.  In  only  three  counties  are  the  amounts  identical, 
as  they  should  be  in  all-  One  county  reports  $3,126.63  on 
hand  at  the  close  of  1879,  and  only  $202.23  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1880;  $3,000  is  a  large  amount  of  school  money 
to  disappear  from  the  records  of  one  cfounty  "  between  two 
days."  I  call  the  especial  attention  of  County  Superinten- 
dents to  this  matter.  They  should  examine  each  district 
report  to  see  if  it  agrees,  in  this  respect,  with  the  report  of 
the  previous  year,  and  if  not,  ascertain  why  not. 

The  following  circular  was  sent  out  from  .this  office,  in 
the  hope  that  it  might  stimulate  the  recipients  to  such 
action  as  would  result  in  timely  and  correct  reports : 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Denver,  Colorado,  July  5th,  1880. 
To  District  Secretaries  : 

I  desire,  in  a  friendly  but  earnest  manner,  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  importance  of  making  your  reports  to  your 
respective  County  Superintendents  promptly  by  the"  10th 
day  of  September. 

The  blanks  which  are  furnished  you  for  this  purpose 
have  been  prepared  with  the  view  of  making  your  labor  in 
this  respect  as  light  and  simple  a^  possible,  and  yet 
answer  the  law  and  the  best  interests  of  the  public  service, 
for  I  am  well  aware  that,  with  many  secretaries,  this  work 
is  a  labor  of  love.  Examine  carefully  the  directions  and 
foot  notes  on  your  blank  before  filling  it.  They  are  all 
meant  to  be  of  service  to  you,  and  careful  attention  to 
them  will  enable  you  to  avoid  various  errors  which,  in 
scores  of  instances  in  former  years,  have  been  prolific 
sources  of  annoyance   to  secretaries  and  superintendents, 
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and  loss  to  districts.  A  tardy,  incomplete,  or  inaccurate 
report  from  one  secretary,  may  cost  a  district  its  portion 
of  the  county  school  fund  for  the  ensuing  year ;  may 
cause  the  County  Superintendent  to  be  late  or  faulty  in  his 
report  to  this  office,  and  thus  force  the  State  Superintendent 
to  drop  the  county  from  the  list  in  apportioning  the  State 
fund.  I  call  especial  attention  to  the  financial  exhibit 
in  your  report.  In  making  this,  you  should  consult  the 
accounts  of  your  district  treasurer,  and  report  exactly  the 
cash  received  and  expended  during  the  year  for  all  pur- 
poses, and  which  yoOr  own  books  may  not  correctly  show, 
owing  to  unpaid  orders,  etc. 

If  your  district  has  had  transaction  in  bonds  during 
the  year,  answer  the  question  asked  in  the  blank,  but  do 
not  mix  these  transactions  with  your  financial  exhibit,  save 
as  follows :  If  you  have  sold  bonds  during  the  year,  the 
amount  realized  therefrom  should  appear  in  the  last  item 
under  "  Receipts ;"  also  the  same  item  should  include  the 
amount,  if  any,  turned  over  to  your  district  by  the  County 
Treasurer  after  paying  the  interest  coupons,  as  provided  in 
section  91  of  the  School  Law.  It  is  not  enough  that  School 
Boards  handle  the  district  funds  honestly  and  judiciously, 
it  is  equally  their  duty — both  to  themselves  and  the  pub- 
lic— to  make  full  and  correct  reports. — See  "  Thirteenth," 
Section  50,  page  28,  School  Law. 

Again  I  urge  you, — be  prompt,  be  careful,  be  accurate. 

Jos.  C.  Shattuck, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

(County  Superintendents  will  please  forward  a  copy  of  this  circular  to 
each  Secretary  in  their  respective  counties.) 

Whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing  well, 
and  experience  teaches  that  it  is  vain  to  expect  men  and 
women  to  do  this  work  as  it  should  be  done,  unless  paid 
for  the  same,  and  I  recommend  as  a  model  "  Civil  Service 
Reform  "  at  our  own  doors,  that  for  the  time  necessarily 
spent  in  keeping  the  district  accounts,  taking  the  census, 
and  making  the  annual  report,  secretaries  be  reasonably 
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compensated.  Let  them  keep  a  memorandum  of  all  the 
hours  spent  in  the  district  service,  and  how  they  are  spent, 
and  present  the  same  to  the  Board  for  auditing  and  pay- 
ment. The  law — Section  50 — authorizes  this.  Of  course 
through  this  door  some  abuses  will  creep  in  because  there 
are  those  in  all  communities  who  cannot  touch  public  funds 
or  public  business  without  soiling  their  fingers,  and  occa- 
sionally such  an  one  will  find  his  way  on  to  a  school  board, 
but  I  am  persuaded  that  the  expense  and  the  loss  would 
not  amount  to  as  much  in  ten  years  as  the  delinquent 
counties  are  liable  to  lose  the  present  year,  and  the  mis- 
fortune is  that  the  innocent  suffer  with  the  guilty.  Doubt- 
less many  of  the  secretaries  of  these  counties  did  their  duty 
— but  a  few  were  negligent  and  bring  loss  upon  all.  Vica- 
rious punishment  is  the  inexorable  rule  of  human  society 
in  all  its  departments. 

SCHOOL    DISTRICTS. 

In  a  new  country,  while  settlements  are  small  and  wide 
apart,  the  question  of  the  size  and  organization  of  school 
districts  is  always  a  troublesome  one.  In  our  State  it  is 
especially  so.  Our  settlements  are  of  necessity  along  the 
river  margins  or  in  the  mountain  valleys,  and  often  must 
be  small  or  the  school  house  will  have  to  be  at  so  great  a 
distance  from  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  as  to  be  practi- 
cally inaccessible.  One  County  Superintendent  writes  me 
of  a  district  three  miles  wide  and  twenty-five  miles  long,  yet 
containing  less  than  twenty  persons  of  school  age,  and  these 
mostly  near  one  end  of  the  district,  while  those  near  the 
other  end  were  too  few  to  form  a  district  under  the  statute, 
which  fixes  ten  as  the  minimum  limit.  This  doubtless  is 
an  extreme  case,  but  the  difficulty  it  illustrates  is  not  rare, 
and  the  formation  of  a  new  district  is  too  often  looked  upon 
as  a  sovereign  remedy  for  all  the  ills  incident  to  this 
situation  which  it  is  not,  and  it  were  better  if,  before 
organizing  so  many  small  districts,  more  parents  would 
reflect  upon  the  fact  that   in    Colorado,   in   this   decade, 
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twenty  to  twenty-five  dollars  per  month  will  not  secure 
a  teacher,  one  time  in  ten,  whose  instruction  and  asso- 
ciation will  be  of  any  benefit  to  their  children,  but 
is  like  to  be  a  half-taught  girl  with  no  ambition  above  a 
new  bonnet  and  a  beau,  a  widow. deservingly  poor  but  quite 
incompetent,  or  some  male  tramp  infinitely  more  harmful 
than  either. 

Our  present  law  offers  great  facilities  for  the  formation 
and  divisions  of  districts.  It  is  to  some  extent  the  fruit  of 
a  reaction  against  the  provisions  of  the  Territorial  law, 
which  left  the  fixing  and  changing  of  district  boundaries 
entirely  with  the  County  Superintendents,  whose  action,  in 
some  instances,  wrought  inconvenience,  and  the  dissatisfac- 
tion made  itself  felt  in  the^ Legislature  and  induced  the  pas- 
sage of  the  present  provisions  which  leave  the  matter 
entirely  with  the  people.  Division  of  a  district  too  often  is 
brought  about  by  a  neighborhood  quarrel,  instead  of  a 
desire  to  secure  increased  educational  facilities,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  better  if  the  County  Superintendent  had 
the  veto  power  in  this  case.  Now  his  duties  are  simply 
clerical.  He  may  not  prevent  the  legal  division  of  a  dis- 
trict, though  he  may  be*perfectly  assured  that  such  division 
will  work  serious  and  permanent  harm  to  the  schools  of 
all  districts  affected  by  the  change. 

It  is  fortunately  true  that  our  population  is  increasing 
and  districts  filling  up  so  that  where  the  population  is 
small  this  year,  it  may  be  large  enough  for  a  good  school 
next,  still  the  business  of  dividing  districts  has  been  carried 
somewhat  to  excess,  even  in  our  growing  communities. 
The  law  of  Massachusetts  provides  for  the  consolidation 
of  districts  and  the  expenditure  of  public  money  in  con- 
veying children  living  at  a  distance  to  and  from  school. 
There  are  many  places  in  Colorado  where  this  course 
would  result  in  longer  and  better  schools,  for  the  same 
money  that  is  now  spent  for  short  and  often  poor  ones. 

TEACH ERS'    INSTITUTE. 

Section  eighty  of  the  school  law  provides  for  a  teachers 
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institute  in  each  judicial  district  and  that  such  institute 
which  must  originate  in  the  expressed  desire  of  twenty-five 
or  more  teachers,  may  receive  State  aid  to  the  extent  of 
one  hundred  dollars  in  each.  year.  No  such  institute  has 
ever  been  held  or  ever  will  be. 

Colorado  is  a  State  of  "  magnificent  distances."  The 
county  seats  of  any  two  counties  are  too  far  apart,  and  the 
cost  of  travel  too  great,  to  expect  the  teachers  of  such 
counties  to  unite  in  an  institute.  In  our  young  State,  the 
supply  of  teachers  have  been  drawn,  of  necessity,  from 
abroad.  Fortunately  the  immigration  hither  of  skilled 
teachers  has  been  so  great  and  so  constant  that  no  difficulty 
has  been  experienced  in  securing  excellent  material  for  all 
vacancies,  and  hence  we  have  needed  the  aid  of  institutes 
and  normal  training  less  than  most  States.  But  a  change 
is  at  hand.  There  is  no  ebb  in  the  tide  of  immigration,  but 
in  spite  of  it  a  new  element  is  observable  among  our  teachers, 
namely,  young  people  who  have  grown  up  among  us,  the 
graduates  of  our  own  schools.  These  do  need,  or  rather 
the  schools  need,  that  these  should  have  the  training  of 
normal  institutes,  and  this  will  be  more  urgent  with  each 
passing  year.  No  attempt  to  unite  two  or  more  counties 
for  this  purpose  will  succeed,  for  reasons  given  above. 

The  experience  of  other  States  teaches  that  there  must 
be  some  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  teachers  or  they 
will  not  attend  as  generally  as  is  desirable.  Their  certifi- 
cates must  be  made  contingent  on  their  attendance, 
or  those  who  attend  must  be  given  some  preferences 
by  law  or  custom — in  appointments,  something  of  this 
kind  has  been  found  very  useful  in  securing  attendance 
and  faithful  work.  The  State  could  well  afford  to  pay 
one  hundred  dollars  annually  toward  the  expenses  of  any 
well-conducted  county  institute,  in  which  twenty  or  more 
teachers  would  spend  at  least  two  weeks. 

EXAMINATION   OF   TEACHERS. 

Since  August,  1877,  questions  for  the  quarterly  exam- 
inations  have  been  sent  to  the  County  Superintendents 
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from  this  office,  and,  witfc  few  exceptions,  have  been  used 
by  them.  This  is  entirely  voluntary,  but  the  results  of  this 
uniformity  of  examination  have  been  so  satisfactory  to  all 
concerned,  that  very  few,  if  any,  teachers  or  superinten- 
dents, would  willingly  return  to  the  old  method  where 
each  County  Superintendent  prepared  the  questions  for  his 
county,  with  no  knowledge  of  or  comparison  with  those  of 
any  other  county.  Great  care  has  been  taken  that  these 
questions  should  not  fall  into  improper  hands  until  they 
reached  the  County  Superintendents,  and  no  instance  has 
come  to  my  knowledge  in  which  their  secrecy  has  been 
violated. 

QUESTIONS. 

For  the  Quarterly  Examination  of  Teachers — Third  Quarter, 

1880.     Prepared   by  the  Superintendent  of  Public 

Instruction,  Denver,  Colorado. 

NOTES  TO  EXAMINEES. 

1.  Provide  yourself  with  a  lead  pencil. 

2.  Write  your  name,  age,  nativity  and  postoffice  address  on  a  slip  of  paper, 

put  it  in  the  envelope,  seal  it,  and  put  your  number,  but  not  your 
name,  on  the  back. 

3.  Write  your  number  on  each  paper. 

4.  Take  a  different  paper  for  each  branch,  write  the  subject  at  the  head  of 

each  paper,  and  write  on  but  one  side  of  the  paper. 

5.  Number  your  answers  to  correspond  with  the  questions,  but  do  not  re- 

peat the  questions. 

6.  Read  all  the  questions  on  a  topic  before  answering  any  of  them. 

7.  Communication  without   permission,    and   looking  over  the  papers  of 

others,  will  be  regarded  as  failures. 

8.  Do  not  take  the  questions  from  the  room.     Any  applicant  who  shall 

violate  this  rule  will  forfeit  all  right  to  a  certificate. 

9.  When  possible,  abbreviate.     Give  short  but  complete  solutions  to  arith- 

metical problems. 

10.  Omissions  will  be  considered  as  failures,  and  partial  answers  will,  in  all 

cases  be  rejected,  and,  in  estimating  your  rank,  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  papers,  as  well  as  the  correctness  of  the  answers  will  be 
considered. 

11.  In  grammar,  no  word  will  be  considered  parsed  that  is  not  ftilly  parsed \ 

I. 

ARITHMETIC. 
I.  Divide  the  L.  C.  M.  of  40,  45,  54,  72,  and  135,  by  the  G.  C.  D.  of  620 
and  1,116.  Ans.   10. 
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2.  Reduce  4897  gr  Troy  to  pounds.     By  analysis.  Anal.  5  ;  ans.  5. 

3.  If  it  takes  a  man  tf  of  a  day  to  mow  an  acre  of  grass  how  long  will  it 

take  him  to  mow  7-10  of  an  acre  ?         By  analysis.     Anal.  5  ;  ans.  5* 

4.  If  wheat  yitld  72  per  cent,  of  its  weight  in  flour,  how  much  flour  can  be 

made  from  245  bushels  of  wheat  ?  Proc.  5  ;  ans.  5. 

5.  Define  corporation  and  usury:  2  pts.f  5  each. 

6.  What  is  the  present  worth  of  a  note  for  $675,  due  in  five  months,  and 

without  interest,  money  being  worth  7  per  cent,  per  annum  ? 

Proc.  5  ;  ans.  5. 

7.  If  .63  gal.  of  wine  cost  $1.47,  what  will  9-20  gal.  cost  ?    By  proportion. 

Proc.  5 ;  ans.  5  • 

8.  In  a  granary  is  a  bin  12%  ft.  long,  8  ft.  7  in.  wide,  and  5.4  feet  deep. 

How  many  bushels  will  it  hold  ?  Proc.  5  ;  ans.  5. 

9.  My  house  is  24  feet  wide,  the  ridge  which  is  in  the  middle  of  the  roof  is 

9  feet  higher  than  the  side  walls,  and  the  eaves  project  1  ft.  6  in. 
beyond  the  sides  of  the  house.       How  wide  is  each  side  of  the  roof? 

Proc.  5  ;  ans.  5. 
10.   Separate  75,686,967  into  three  equal  factors.  Proc.  5  ;  ans.  5, 


2. 
HISTORY   AND   CONSTITUTION    OK   THE    UNITED  STATES. 

1.  What  can  you  say  of  the  early  voyages  of  the  Northmen  to  this  country  ? 

10. 

2.  After  the  Northmen,  (a)Who  first  certainly  discovered  North  America  ? 

(b)  In  what  year  ?  a — 6  ;  b— 4. 

3.  Narrate  the  early  history  of  Pennsylvania.  10. 

4.  (a)  What  was  the  North  West  Territory,  and  (b)  how  did  it  pass  into 

possession  of  the  United  States?  a — 4  ;  b — 6. 

5.  What  was  the  most  important  event  of  Jefferson's  administration  ?      10. 

6.  How  was  John  Quincy  Adams  elected  President?  10. 

7.  What  is  a  constitution  ?  10. 

8.  Describe  the  process  of  naturalization.  10. 

9.  Explain  the  terms,  memoers  at  large,  electoral  college.  2  pts.,   5  each. 
10.  Show  the  process  by  which  a  vetoed  bill  may  become  a  law.  10. 


3- 
READING. 
"  Is  it  not  better  at  an  early  hour  , 

In  its  calm  cell  to  rest  the  weary  head, 
While  birds  are  singing,  and  while  blooms  the  bower, 
Than  sit  the  fire  out,  and  go  starved  to  bed  ?" 

1.  Is  the  above  extract  a  paragraph  or  a  stanza?  Why?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

2.  What  is  meant  by  the  terms  "early  hour."  "  calm  cell,"  as  used  above  ? 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  " sit  the  fire  out,"  "go  starved  to  bed  V 

2  pts.,  5  each. 
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4.  Select  five  words  from  ihe  above  extract  as  a  lesson  in    spelling  and  de- 

finition, giving  reasons  for  your  selection.  5  pts.,  2  each. 

5.  Express  briefly  in  your  own  words,  the  sentiment  of  the  foregoing  ex- 

tract. 10.. 

Note. — Let  the  candidate  read  a  selection  at  sight,  upon  which  he  shall 
be  marked  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  superintendent,  from  1  to  50. 


4. 
PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Give  the  two  uses  of  the  muscles.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

2.  What  changes  does  the  food  undergo  in  the  intestines  ?  10. 

3.  Why  is  the  heart  double  ?  What  is  the  function  of  each  part  ? 

2  pts. ,  5  each. 

4.  Describe  the  pleura  and  its  functions.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

5.  Why  should  school-rooms  be  well  ventilated  ?  10. 


•  5. 
WRITING  AND  ORTHOGRAPHY. 

WRITING. 

1.  How  many  spaces  high  is  the  loop  in  the  small  letter  h?    How  many 

kinds  of  curves  in  the  same  letter?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

2.  What  is  made  the  standard  of  measurement  in  width  ?  What  height  ? 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

3.  Write  ten  letters,  no  one  of  which  is  properly  more  than  one  space  in 

height.  10. 

4.  What  good  will  it  do  a  pupil  to  have  him  trace  the  copy  carefully  with  a 

dry  pen  ?  10, 

5.  Write  the  first  five  letters  of  the  alphabet  as  capitals.  10. 

Let  the  penmanship  of  the  candidate,  as  shown  in  the  answers  to  the 
above  questions  be  marked  from  x  to  50,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the 
superintendent. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  (a)  What  is  the  distinction  between  a  subvocai  and  an  aspirate  ?  (b)  Give 

two  subvocals  and  two  aspirates.  a — 5  ;  b — 5 

2.  (a)  What  sounds  has  the  letter  i  ?    (b)  Give  words  illustrating  its  differ- 

ent sounds.  a — 5  ;  b—  5 

3.  Syllabinate  and  mark  the  accent  of  superintendent  and  especially : 

2  pts.,  5  each 

4.  What  rule  of  spelling  is  illust  ated  in  spelling  the  plural  of  chimney?  10. 

5.  Write,  with  the  proper  marking  to  indicate  the  sound  of  each  letter,  the 

words  knowledge  and  science.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

6.  Spell  ten  words  pronounced  by  the  superintendent.  10  pts.,  5  each. 

6. 
SCHOOL  LAW. 
1.  In  what  manner  is  the  revenue  raised  for  the  support  of  the  public 
schools  of  this  State  ?  10. 
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2.  3.  (a)  To  whom  must  the  teacher  make  report,  and'(b)  what  is  the  pen- 
alty for  failure  in  this  duty  ?  a — 13  ;  b— 7. 

4.  5.  (a)  How  may  persons  obtain  a  State  Diploma  in  Colorado,  and  (b) 
what  is  the  character  of  such  diploma.  a — 16  ;  b — 4. 


7- 

BOTANY. 

Define  plant t  and  tell  the  differe.ee  between  a  plant  and  an  animal  or  a 

mineral,  and  tell  how  a  plant  is  affected  by  cultivation.  3  pts.,  5  each. 

Define  the  two  grand  divisions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom — Phcenogamia 

and  Cryptogamia,  and  tell  how  they  are  distinguished.  10. 

Define  root  and  tell  its  office  to  the  plant.    Describe  the  different  forms. 

2  pts.,  4  each. 
Define  stem. 
Define  digestion  in  plants,  where  and  how  it  is  performed  ? 

.   2  pts.,  5  each. 


8. 
OTHER  SCIENCES. 

1 .  Through  what  space  will  a  body,  falling  freely,  pass  in  the  tenth  second? 

10. 

2.  Name  and  describe  the  forces  which  produce  circular  motion. 

Name  4,  description  6. 

3.  (a)  What  are  artesian  wells,  and  (b)  upon  what  principle  do  their  phen- 

omena depend  ?  a — 3  ;  b — 7. 

4.  Describe    the   following  measurements  :     Azimuth,  declination,    right 

ascension,  celestial  latitude  and  celestial  longitude.  5  pts.,  2  each. 

5.  What  is  a  sidereal  day  ?    A  solar  day?    Which  is  the  longer?    Why? 

What  day  does  the  clock  measure  in  24  hours?  5  pts.,  2  each. 

6.  In  what  phases  of  the  moon  do  eclipses  of   the  sun  and  moon  occur  ? 

Why  not  an  eclipse  at  every  revolution  of  the  moon  ?    2  pts. ,  5  each. 

7.  Define  geology  and  mineralogy.  2  pts. ,  5  each. 

8.  How  are  the  relative  ages  of  unst ratified  rocks  ascertained?  10. 

9.  What  great  facts  are  taught  by  the  study  of  geology  ?  How  is  geological 

history  divided?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

10.  Name  the  divisions,  or  sub-kingdoms,  of  the  animal  kingdom.  10. 

11.  Name  the  different  classes  of  vertebrates.  10. 
I*.  Give  the  characteristics  of  birds  of  prey.                                                10. 

13.  Define  chemistry.     How  many  chemical  elements  are  known  ? 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

14.  Describe  the  manufacture  of  coal  gas.  10. 

15.  Describe,  as  a  chemist,  the  manufacture  of  soap,  both  hard  and  soft. 


9. 
GRAMMAR. 


I.   Why  is  the  sentence,  ••  He  ought  to  have  went,"  incorrect  ?  10. 
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2.  In  the  sentence.^  "  The  prophets,  do  ihey  live  forever?"  parse  prophets. 

10. 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  an  adjective  and  an  adverb  ?  Illustrate. 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

4.  Give  a  list  of  ten  words  commonly  used  as  prepositions. 

5.  Write  a  sentence  having  for  its  predicate  the  passive  %  potential \  present \ 

third,  plural  form  of  the  verb  see.  10. 

6.  Analyze :  "  The  use  of  the  dictionary  should  be  insisted   upon  in  the 

case  of  all  pupils  of  sufficient  maturity." 

7.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  proper  use  of  the  relatives  who,  which  and 

that?  10. 

8.  How  may  a  declarative  sentence  be  made  interrogative  ?  10. 

9.  Correct :  If  I  was  a  teacher  I  would  give  shorter  lessons ,  and  give  the 

reason  for  the  change.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

10.  Name  the  parts  of  speech  not  found  in  the  following  sentence  :  •' Mil- 
lions of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth  unseen,  both  when  we  wake. 
and  when  we  sleep."  io. 


PEDAGOGICS. 

1.  Why  does  the  writing  of  words  assist  in  learning  their  spelling  ?  10. 

2.  Give  three  aims  of  a  good  primary  drill  in  reading,  to. 

3.  State  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  practice  of  permitting 

pupils  to  recite  by  turn. 

4.  Give  a  list  of  proper  incentives  to  study. 

5.  What  is  the  great  end  of  punishment  in  school  ?    Why  ?     2  pts.,  5  each. 

6.  Indicate  your  method  of  teaching  your  pupils  to  use  our  language  cor- 

rectly. 10. 

7.  To  what  extent  and  why  should  the  teacher  ue  acquainted  with  the  nature 

and  laws  of  both  body  and  mind  ?  2  pts.,  5  each. 

8.  What  are  the  duties  the  teacher  owes  to.parents  and  to  the  State.        10. 

9.  Name  the  principal  faults  which  children  are  prone  to  contract  in  read- 

ing.    Give  the  best  methods  of  correcting  them.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

10.  'How  should  composition  be  taught?  10. 

11. 
GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Define  zone,  declination  of  axis.  2  pts.,  5  each. 

2.  How  are  islands  divided  ?  What  is  the  general  position  of  each  kind  ? 

3  pts  ,  4  off  for  each  error. 

3.  Describe  the  formation  of  an  iceberg,  from  the  falling  of  the  snow.     10.. 

4.  Dividing  the  United  States  into  highlands  and  lowlands,  in  which  divis- 

ion do  most  of  the  States  He  ?     In  which  most  of  the  territories? 

1  pts.,  5  each. 

5.  Name  the  chief  differences  between  the  coal  fields  of  eastern  and  western 

Pennsylvania.  8. 
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6.  From  what  two  States  was  the  District  of  Columbia  originally  taken  ? 

What  was  its  original  area  ?    What  portion  has  been  receded  ? 

#     3  pts.,  2  off  for  each  error. 

7.  What  countries  constitute  Great  Britain  ?    Which  is  the  largest .    Which 

is  the  smallest  ?  •  3  pts.,  4  off  for  each  error. 

8.  In  sailing  down  the  Danube  from  its  source,  what  three  important  cities 

will  you  pass  ?  3  pts. ,  4  off  for  each  error. 

9.  From  what  countries  do  we  receive  our  principal  supplies  of  spices  ?   10. 
10.  On  which  side  of  the  Pyrenees  is  the  climate  the  warmer  ?    Why  ? 

2  pts.,  5  each. 

With  these  questions  the  following  circulars  have  been 
sent  out,  with  a  view  of  securing,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
uniformity  of  method  in  the  examination  as  well  as  uni- 
formity in  questions : 

Office  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Denver,  Colorado. 

Circular  to  County  Superintendents  concerning  the  Quarterly 
Examination  of  Teachers: 

Gentlemen  : — In  sending  questions  for  your  next  quar- 
terly examination,  I  desire  to  make  the  following  sugges- 
tions as  to  their  use : 

While  I  believe  examinations,  uniform  in  questions  and 
in  methods,  are  in  every  way  superior  to  those  having  as 
many  processes  and  grades  as  there  are  counties  in  the 
State,  yet  I  wish  no  County  Superintendent  to  use  the 
questions  and  suggestions  if  he  has  a  method  of  his  own 
which  he  believes  better,  all  things  considered.  The  exam- 
ination is  your  work.  Upon  its  faithful  and  fearless  dis- 
charge depends,  in  a  large  degree,  the  character  of  our 
schools.     I  am  trying  to  aid,  not  to  control  you. 

There  is  work  for  two  days,  of  five  or  six  hours  each 
for  the  average  applicant,  and  I  recommend  a  two  days' 
session,  at  least  in  the  more  populous  counties.  Appli- 
cants should  have  time  to  do  themselves  justice.  Let  it 
be  understood  by  all,  that  to  receive  a  certificate,  the  appli- 
cant must  do  the  work  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner 
prescribed  for  all.  If  one  can  do  it  in  half  a  day,  well, — 
but  let  it  be  known  that  a  certificate  will  never  be  given  for 
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a  part  of  the  work.  Absentees  must  take  the  consequences 
of  their  own  misfortune,  however  imperative  the  cause  of 
their  absence.  This  is  not  given  as  a  rule,  but  merely  the 
plain  statement  of  a  fact. 

By  dividing  the  slips  you  can  give  out  half  a  day's  work 
at  a  tinie,  and  I  urge  this  plan  as  much  fairer  to  all  than 
giving  the  topics  singly,  as  some  will  gain  time  in  one 
branch,  others  in  another. 

The  topics  are  numbered  from  I  to  u.  For  the  first 
day,  use  I  to  5,  inclusive;  second  day,  6  to  11,  inclusive. 
Take  up  questions  and  answers  promptly  at  expiration  of 
each  session.  If  you  wish  an  oral  examination,  take  suf- 
ficient time  for  that  and  for  reading  before  or  after  the  time 
allotted,  to  the  session. 

Do.  not  take  a  minute  of  the  session  for  general  exer- 
cises or  talk,  or  allow  any  one  else  to  do  so. 

Take  such  further  time  as  you  wish  to  satisfy  yourself 
as  to  the  moral  character  of  all  applicants,  and  as  to  their 
experience  in  and  aptitude  for  the  business  of  teaching, 
and  also  time  to  give  such  counsel  concerning  their  duties 
as  you  may  think  helpful. 

For  marking  applicants  divide  the  applicants  into  two 
groups:  First  group,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  5,  9,  10 and  11 ;  second 
group,  Nos.  4,  6,  7  and  8  and  penmanship.  Give  certifi- 
cates as  follows : 

FIRST  GRADE  CERTIFICATE.  # 

First  group — average  90  per  cent.  ;  no  branch  below  75  per  cent. 

Second    •'  "         75 "         "     4©     "      " 

SECOND  GRADE  CERTIFICATE. 
First  group — average  75  per  cent.  ;  no  branch  below  60  per  cent. 
Second    "  "        50    "       "         "       M         "        40    M     " 

THIRD  GRADE  CERTIFICATE. 
First  group — average  60  per  cent.  ;  no  branch  below  50  per  cent. 

Second  "  M        50     "     ' 4©    "     " 

File  and  retain  all  answers,  for  your  own  protection. 
Number  the  applicants,  but  take  no  names. 

Give  each  a  blank  envelope  and  paper  sufficient  for  the 
work.     Examine  and  grade  all  papers  by  number  before 
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opening  the  envelopes  to  learn  the  names.  (If  you  can 
get  a  committee  of  competent  persons  to  examine  and 
grade  the  papers,  it  will  guard  you  still  further  from  any 
charge  of  unfairness,  which  disappointed  applicants  are  apt 
to  make.) 

A  higher  degree  of  practical  success  in  teaching  should  be 
accepted  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  issuing  a  certificate  of  a 
higher  grade  than  is  warranted  by  the  percentage  upon 
examination,  and  inexperience  or  want  of  success  should 
lower  the  grade  of  the  certificate  given,  while  failure  as  a 
teacher  might  be  so  marked  as  to  make  it  your  duty  to 
refuse  a  certificate,  whatever  the  percentage  obtained. 

I  earnestly  recommend  that  certificates  of  the  first 
grade  be  given  only  to  teachers  who  #have  earned  it  by 
success  in  the  school-room  as  well  as  at  examination.  I 
also  recommend  the  addition  of  ten  to  the  grade  on  Theory 
and  Practice,  for  the  regular  reading  of  some  good  educa- 
tional periodical,  or  of  one  or  more  reliable  books  upon  the 
subject. 

Refuse  cerficates  to  applicants  of  whose  moral  character 
you  have  a  reasonable  doubt. 

Please  report  to  me  soon  as  convenient  after  your 
examination,  on  the  blanks  furnished  for  the  purpose, 
giving  the  names  of  all  applicants. 

Preserve  the  instructions  for  future  reference. 

Take  great  pains  that  none  of  the  questions  go  out  of 
your  hands  until  the  end  of  the  quarter. 

Discourage  private .  examinations  as  far  as  possible — 
giving,  instead,  temporary  certificates  till  next  public 
examination. 

So  cordial  has  been  the  approval  of  this  system  of 
uniform  questions,  by  County  Superintendents  and  others 
interested,  that  it  may  be  considered  the  settled  policy  of 
the  State. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Jos.  C.  Shattuck, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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Uniformity  of  questions  for  the  county  examinations 
throughout  the  State  is  winning  favor  elsewhere  as  well  as 
in  Colorado.  Several  States  have  adopted  practically  the 
same  plan  as  that  in  use  here.  I  believe  the  time  has  fully 
come  when  this  system  which  has  been  in  successful 
operation  for  more  than  three  years  "  without  law,"  should 
be  enforced  in  a  modified  form  by  law. 

It  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  ask  difficult  questions,  but  to 
prepare  a  list  of  questions  that  will  be  a  fair  test  of  the 
scholarship  of  the  examined  and  not  a  collection  of  puzzles 
gathered  in  unfrequented  nooks  of  science,  and  to  do  this 
monthly  or  quarterly,  is  a  task  of  no  small  proportions. 

I  certainly  did  not  estimate  it  lightly  three  years  since, 
when  the  first  list  wis  sent  out,  but  its  importance  and  its 
difficulties  have  grown  upon  me  with  every  returning  quar- 
ter. After  consultation  with  a  number  ©f  thoughtful 
Superintendents,  I  recommend  that  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  the  President  of  the  State  University, 
the  President  of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  and  the 
President  of  the  State  School  of  Mines,  be  constituted  by 
law  a  Committee  of  Examination,  which  shall  prepare  the 
questions  and  regulations  for  conducting  the  quarterly  ex- 
aminations, which  shall  be  sent  out  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  as  has  been  done  for  three  years 
past — and  that  the  County  Superintendents  be  directed  by 
law  to  use  the  same.  These  gentlemen  are  all  in  the  pay 
of  the  State,  and  the  additional  labor  divided  among  them 
would  not  be  onerous,  and  it  is  probable  that  for  all  time, 
at  least  a  majority  of  the  persons  holding  these  positions 
will  be  men  eminently  qualified  for  this  work.' 

While  experience  has  proven  the  superiority  of  uniform 
examination  in  all  the  counties — uniform  both  in  questions 
and  methods,  yet  in  the  matter  of  granting  certificates  I 
would  not  in  the  least  abridge  or  control  the  discretion 
now  exercised  by  the  County  Superintendents.  No  exam- 
ination can  be  a  test  of  the  teaching  power  of  any  ap- 
plicant; that  can  only  be  demonstrated  in  the  school-room. 
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Professional  skill — or  the  absence  of  it — is  proven  by  the 
daily  work,  as  personal  character  is  shown  by  the  daily 
life  of  a  teacher.  The  competent  County  Superintendent 
knows  well  the  rank  of  every  teacher  in  his  county  in  these 
two  particulars,  and  a  wise  exercise  of  the  judgment 
founded  upon  this  knowledge  is  of  far  greater  practical 
importance  to  the  youth  of  his  county  than  any  conclu- 
sions based  upon  percentages  obtained  at  examinations. 

STATE    EXAMINATIONS. 

But  one  applicant  has  as  yet  taken  the  State  examina- 
tion, and  that  one  did  not  secure  a  diploma.  Since  last 
report  three  diplomas  have  been  granted  to  persons  who 
held  State  certificates  from  other  States,  viz.:  Ira  W.Davis, 
of  Black  Hawk ;  Ellen  J.  Merritt,  of  Colorado  Springs ; 
and  Albert  E.  Chase,  of  Georgetown. 

The  policy  of  issuing  State  diplomas  on  any  other 
condition  than  examination  is  of  doubtful  wisdom.  Other 
States  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  it,  and,  doubtless, 
Colorado  should  do  the  same.  The  same  Committee  of 
Examination  suggested  above,  should  also  have  charge  of 
State  examinations,  which  might  be  held  under  the 
direction  of  this  committee  by  County  Superintendents  in 
such  sections  of  the  State  as  the  residence  of  applicants 
might  require.  That  the  statute  of  Illinois  provides  that 
"  State  certificates  shall  be  granted  only  upon  public 
examination,  of  which  due  notice  shall  be  given  in  such 
branches  and  upon  such  terms,  and  by  such  examiners  as 
the  State  Superintendent  and  the  Principals  of  the  Normal 
Universities  may  prescribe."  Substitute  the  Presidents  of 
our  State  Institutions  for  "  Principals  of  Normal  Univer- 
sities," in  the  above,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  better  rule 
can  be  adopted. 

UNGRADED   SCHOOLS. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association — 
January  188b— a  committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Howard,  of 
Weld,  Mr.  Cornell,  of  Boulder,  and  Mr.  Patton,  of  Pueblo, 
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was  appointed  to  prepare  a  course  of  study  for  Ungraded 
Schools.  After  extensive  correspondence  and  examination 
of  many  different  courses,  that  prepared  by  Superintendent 
J.  O.  Knaus,  of  Lehigh  county,  Pa.,  was  adopted,  in  the 
main,  and  published  and  distributed  by  Mr.  Howard  for 
the  committee. 

COURSE    OP    STUDY    FOR    THE    UNGRADF.D    SCHOOLS     OF  '  THE    STATE    OF 

COLORADO. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  following  Course  of  Study,  Wilson's  series  of 
Readers  was  taken  as  a  basis.  It  will  also  be  applicable  to  any  other  series 
of  Readers  of  corresponding  grade. 

In  schools  where  another  series  of  Readers  is  used,  requiring  it,  read 
one  book  higher ;  that  is,  where  Primer  is  mentioned,  read  First  Reader  ;  for 
First  Reader,  read  Second 'Reader,  and  so  on  through  the  series. 

FIRST   GRADE. 

Language. — Pupils  with  the  Primer  should  be  taught — 

I. — Letters  and  sounds. 

2. — Oral  Spelling,  with  and  without  the  book. 

3. — To  pronounce  words  readily  at  sight. 

4. — To  tell  the  meaning  of  words  and  sentences. 

5. — To  notice  pauses  and  inflections  when  reading. 
Writing. — To  print  letters,  words,  figures  and  sentences  on  the  slate. 
Arithmetic, — F.     To  count  and  add  objects  to  100.     2.     Roman  numbers 

to  XX. 

SECOND  GRADE. 
Language. — 1.     Read  in  First  Reader  with  the  preceding  directions. 

2. — Spell  all  new  and  difficult  words  of  the  reading  lesson. 

3. — Oral  Composition. 
Writing. — I,     Print  lessons  on  slate  until  script  letters  are  learned  ;  then 

the  lessons  should  be  copied  in  script. 

Note. — Examine  and  criticise  the  slate-work  always. 
Arithmetic. — 1.     Counting  objects,  notation  and  numeration,  to  1,000. 

2. — Addition  and  Subtraction — oral  and  written — without  a  book. 

3.— Tables  to  6x12. 

4.—  Roman  numbers  to  C. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

Language.-*-! .     Read  in  Second  Reader  with  the  preceding  directions. 

2. — Short  written  Compositions,  using  some  of  the  words  found  in  the 

lessons. 
3. — Relate  in  their  own  English  language  what  they  read. 
4. — After  having  finished  the  first  half  of  the  Reader,  the   Primary 

Speller  may  be  used.     [See  Remark  No.  7.] 
Note. — Learning  the  meaning  (not  definition)  of  words  in  reading  and 
other  lessons,  and  their  use   in  original  sentences,  is  a  valuable  exercise. 
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Teachers  should  drill  their  pupils  frequently,  daily,  if  possible,  on  language 
lessons  of  this  kind. 

Writing. — I.     Copy  parts  of  lessons  on  the  slate — being  careful  to  note  the 
pauses  and  capital  letters. 

2. — Begin  to  write  on  paper  with  pen  and  ink.     [See  Remark  No.  6.] 
Arithmetic. — I.     Mental  without  a  book. 

2. — Table  to  12x12. 

3. — Thorough  drill  in  notation  and  numeration. 

4. — Review  and  application  of  addition  and  subtraction. 

5. — Multiplication  and  division. 

6. — Roman  numbers  to  CL. 
Geography, — 2.     The  directions  of  the  compass. 

2. — Distance  and  direction. 

3. — Town,  Township,  County  and  State  Geography,  without  a  book. 

Note. — For  this  purpose  a  map  of  Colorado,  with  township  and  county 
boundaries  distinctly  marked,  should  be  used  in  every  school. 

FOURTH  GRADE. 

Language. — 1.     R;ad  in   the  Third  Reader  with  the  preceding  directions, 
having  special  attention  to  natural  reading. 
Note. — Remember  that  good  reading  consists  in  correct  pronunciation, 
a  careful  observance  of  pauses  and  inflections,  and  a  natural  tone. 
2. — Definition  of  words. 
3. — Language  lessons  and  oral  grammar. 

4. — Composition  and  forms  for  letter-writing.  **■ 

5. — Primary  speller  should  be  completed. 
Writing. — 1.     Copy  on  the  slate  the  most  difficult  words  of  the  reading 
lessons. 
2. — Write  in  copy  with  a  pen. 
Arithmetic. —  1.     Mental,  with  a  book. 

2. — Review  the  fundamental  rules  for  the  sake  of  accuracy  and  rapidity. 
3. — Use  of  United  States  money. 
4.-  -Fractions,  denominate  numbers,  etc. 
5. — Roman  numbers  to  D. 
Geography  and  History. — 1.     Begin  with  a  book  in  geography,  with  special 
attention  to  the  geography  of  our  own  country. 
2. — With  the  lessons  in  geography  should  be  combined  the  most  inter- 
esting and  important  events  of  U.  S.  history. 

FIFTH   GRADE. 

Language. — 1.     Read  the  Fourth  Reader  with  special  attention  to  the  rules 
of  Reading,  Elocution  etc. 
2. — Use  large  spellers-spelling  and  defining. 
3. — The  use  of  the  dictionary. 
4. — Language  lessons  with  a  text-book. 
5. — Composition  and  letter-writing. 
6.  —Change  simple  poetry  into  prose. 
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7. — Declamation. 
Writing. — 1.  Use  a  copy  book,  with  special  attention  to  neat  penmanship. 
2. — Copy  on  paper  business  forms — bills,  notes,  checks,  etc. 
3. — Book-keeping  (single  entry). 
Arithmetic. — Mental  and  written  continued.     Especial  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  business  portion  of  arithmetic,  with  additional  prac- 
tical examples  by  the  teacher. 
Geography. — Study  with  the   book   continued.     If  properly  managed,  the 
greater  part  of  what  is  contained  in  ordinary  text-books  can  be 
completed. 
History  of  the  (J.  S. — A  text-book  may  be  used.     If  time  will  not  permit  to 
have   history  as  a  regular  daily  exercise,  it  is  suggested  that  it 
alternate  with  reading  in  the  Fourth  Reader,  and  be  read  by  the 
class,  with  explanations  and  questions  by  the  teacher. 

SIXTH   GRADE. 

History  of  the  United  States  as  a  reading  book  (instead  of  the  Fifth  Reader), 
Grammar,  Composition,  Declamation,  Arithmetic,  Physical  Geog- 
raphy, Algebra,  Physiology  and  other  branches. 


SUGGESTIONS  AND  REMARKS. 

1. — Every  teacher  ought  to  form  a  regular  programme  of  daily  exercises 
in  conformity  with  the  above  couise. 

It  is  not  intended  that  pupils  shall  be  compelled  to  study  branches  they 
and  their  parents  object  to,  after  the  teacher's  persuasive  powers  have  failed. 

2. — The  advantages  of  a  uniform  course  for  all  the  ungraded  schools  in 
the  State  will  be  apparent  to  every  teacher  on  a  little  reflection. 

3. — Object  Lessons. — Short  familiar  talks  on  the  lessons  and  on  common 
objects  should  be  had  with  the  primary  classes.  The  following  may  serve 
as  a  brief  outline  : 

For  first  and  second  grades,  familiar  objects  and  their  principal  pans, 
with  their  names  and  uses.  Third  grade,  for  summer,  facts  in  botany  ;  for 
winter,  domestic  animals.  Fourth  grade,  for  summer,  insects,  birds  and 
plants  ;  for  winter,  woods,  grains,  seeds  and  fruits. 

4. — Vocal  music  should  be  one  of  the  daily  exercises  in  each  school. 

5. — Drawing  should  also  receive  more  attention. 

6. — No  copy  books  should  be  used  until  the  first  half  of  the  Second 
Reader  is  completed,  because  of  the  constant  slate  drills,  the  pupils  always, 
if  possible,  having  a  long  pencil  or  holder  in  use  in  these  drills — the  teacher 
invariably  criticising  and  correcting  the  wriiing  and  insisting  on  neat  work. 
No  writing  or  printing  exercise  should  be  considered  as  completed  until  the 
teacher  has  inspected  every  pupil's  work. 

7. — No  Speller  is  to  be  used  until  the  pupil  is  able  to  read  well  in  the 
first  half  of  the  Second  Reader,  because  the  pupil  will  find  it  as  much  as  he 
can  do  to  master  the  new  and  difficult  words  in  his  Readers.  He  is  to  be 
required  to  write  them  neatly  on  his  slate,  to  spell  and  pronounce  them  from 
the  slate,  then  to  spell  them  orally,  define  such  as  the  teacher  may  think  him 
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not  familiar  with,  and  commence  to  learn  the  use  of  these  words  by  putting 
them  into  sentences  of  his  own  construction.  This  should  be  continued  in 
the  Third  Reader. 

8. — It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  each  text  book  divided  into  sections.  If 
not  divided  by  the  author  it  may  be  done  by  the  teacher  Do  not  advance 
to  a  new  lesson  or  a  new  sections  until  the  preceding  one  is  mastered. 

9. — Two  important  objects  of  recitation  are:  1st.  To  ascertain  the 
pupil's  preparation  of  a  lesson.  2d.  His  knowledge  of  it.  Question  your 
pupils  thoroughly  respecting  each.  Insist  upon  well  prepared  lessons  always. 
Make  your  pupils  do  their  own  thinking  as  much  as  possible.  The  teacher 
should  give  aid  to  pupils  judiciously. 

10. — Govern  by  keeping  your  pupils  constantly  employed,  and  with 
firmness,  tempered  with  kindness. 

11. — Every  teacher  will  be  benefited  by  making  the  following  topics  a 
study  :  Classification  of  School,  Assigning  Lessons,  Aid  to  Pupils,  and  the 
Recitations. 

12. — Lose  no  opportunity  to  inculcate  a  love  for  truth,  justice  and 
right,  for  this  is  the  foundation  of  our  liberties. 

13. — Paste  this  course  of  study  on  your  School  Register. 

I  heartily  commend  the  course  to  the  attention  of  super- 
intendents, teachers  and  school  boards. 

That  teachers  should  be  frequently  changed  in  our  un- 
graded schools,  must  be  accepted  as  a  necessary  result  of 
small  schools  and  short  terms.  To  my  mind,  all  discussions 
as  to  the  best  remedy  for  this  evil  are  wasted,  until  the  time 
shall  come — if  it  ever  does — when  there  are  no  thinly  set- 
tled portions  of  country.  A  great  majority  of  the  "coun- 
try districts  "  in  the  United  States  cannot,  by  any  reasonable 
taxation,  raise  sufficient  money  to  build  a  commodious 
school-house,  with  the  "modern  improvements/'  deemed 
essential  in  city- schools,  and  pay  a  man  or  woman,  worthy 
by  nature  and  training,  to  be  ranked  with  the  best  of  the 
profession,  such  salary  as  will  induce  him  to  look  upon  that 
community  as  his  home  and  that  school  as  his  life  work. 
Does  anyone  suppose  the  time  will  ever  come  when  the 
generality  of  country  districts  will  pay  their  teachers  more 
than  seventy-five  dollars  per  month  and  employ  them  for 
more  than  nine  months  in  the  year?  How  idle  then,  when 
wages  in  such  schools  average  but  about  half  this  amount, 
to  expect  that  young  men  and  women,  who  develop  skill 
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in  teaching  will  forget  their  own  interests  and  smother 
their  own  ambition  and  labor  on,  term  after  term,  for  a  pit- 
tance. It  seems  to  be  the  law  of  human  society  that  only 
the  aggregated  wealth  of  large  communities  can  support 
a  high  order  of  talent  in  any  profession. 

Believing,  then,  that  our  country  schools  will  be  con- 
trolled in  the  future,  as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  by  a 
shifting  procession  of  inexperienced  teachers,  this  effort  to 
assist  them  by  furnishing  an  outline  of  the  work  they  are 
expected  to  do,  commends  itself  to  me  as  reasonable  and 
important.  Within  the  limits  of  this  course  there  is  room 
enough  for  the  full  exercise  of  the  invention  and  individual- 
ity of  such  as  have  them,  while  the  less  gifted  will  find  these 
suggestions  a  daily  help  and  guide. 

Upon  County  Superintendents,  more  than  all  others, 
depends  the  introduction  or  use  of  this  course  of  study.  It 
will  not  introduf  e  itself.  It  will  require  the  patient,  persist- 
ent labor  of  years.     Is  not  the  end  worth  the  effort  ? 

BLANKS  FOR  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

Under  the  law  as  amended  by  the  Legislature  at  its  last 
session,  I  have  prepared  blank  books  for  the  use  of  officers 
and  teachers,  and  have  supplied  all  demands,  except  that  to 
a  few  counties  not  yet  reached  by  express  the  heavier 
books  have  not  been  sent.  The  cost  of  the  first  supply 
for  all  the  districts  was  considerable,  but  the  amount 
required  annually  hereafter  will  not  be  great.  Whole 
amount  deducted  from  State  fund  to  date  on  account  of 
books  furnished  is  $1,958.24. 

The  books  furnished  are  as  follows,  viz. :  Blank  certifi- 
cates, three  forms,  County  Superintendent's  record,  secre- 
tary's record,  treasurer's  cash  book,  teacher's  daily  register, 
annual  register,  orders  on  district  treasurer,  orders  on 
County  Treasurer,  notice  of  apportionment 

STATE    FUND. 

The  permanent  school  fund,  which  consists  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  sale  of  school  lands,  amounts  in  round  numbers 
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to  £36,000.  This  is  invested  in  State  warrants  at  eight  per 
centum.  The  public  school  income  fund  arises  from  interest 
on  the  permanent  fund  and  rent  of  leased  lands.  Of  this 
fund  there  has  been  three  distributions,  as  follows : 

July,  1879 *7,04i   30 

Jan.    1880 5,91840 

July,  1880 9,765  36 

Total $22,725  06 

The  first  apportionment  was  twenty-six  and  six-tenths 
per  capita  of  school  .population  ;  the  second,  twenty  cents, 
and  the  third  thirty-three  cents.  As  the  expenditure  per 
capita  for  the  State^ was  $  11.07  last  year,  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  revenue  will  not  materially  lessen  taxation.  For 
details  of  apportionment,  see  table. 


GENERAL  STATISTICS. 


SUMMARY. 


Description. 


1879. 


1880. 


Increase. 


Number  of  districts 

Number  of  males  of  school  age 

Number  of  females  of  school  age 

Total  school  population 

School  population  between  6  and  16 I 

School  population  between  16  and  21 

Number  between  6  and  16  enrolled  in  school    . 

Number  between  16  and  ai  enrolled  in  school 

Number  enrolled  in  graded  scnools 

Number  enrolled  in  ungraded  schools 

Total  number  enrolled  in  ichool  during  the  year  .... 

Arecage  daily  attendance 

Per  cent,  of  enrollment  on  school  population 

Per  cent,  of  enrollment  under  16  on  populat'n  same  age 
Per  cent,  of  cnrollm't  bet.  16  and  as  on  pop.  of  same  age 

Per  cent,  of  average  attendance  on  enrollment 

Per  cent,  in  graded  schools 

Volumes  In  school  Hbrarles 

Number  of  school  houses 

Value  of  school  houses  and  property 

Number  of  male  teachers  in  graded  schools 

Number  of  female  teachers  in  graded  schools 

Number  of  male  teachers  in  ungraded  schools 

Number  of  I e male  teachers  in  ungraded  schools  .... 
At*,  wages  of  male  teachers  in  gr'd  schools  per  month. 
Avg.  wages  of  female  teachers  in  gr'd  schools  per  m'th. 
Avg.  wages  of  male  teachers  in  ungr'd  schools  per  m'th 
Avg.  wages  of  female  teachers  in  ungr'd  schools  per  m'lh 
Average  cost  per  month  lor  each  pupil  in  graded  schools 
Average  cost  per  month  tor  each  pupil  in  ungr'd  schools 

Received  from  countv  tax  (general  fund; 

Received  from  district  tax  (special  tax t 

Received  from  district  lax  for  building  fund 

Received  from  all  sources,  including  amount  on  hand  at 

beginning  of  year 

Expended  for  teachers'  wages 

Expended  for  current  expenses .... 

Expended  for  buildings,  sites  and  furniture 

Total  expenditure 

Expenditure  per  capita  of  school  population     .... 

Expenditure  per  capita  of  enrollment  ........ 

Expenditure  per  capita  of  average  attendance  .... 

Expenditure  per  capita  of  pop.  between  6  and  16     .   . 
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The  school  population  of  Colorado  since  its  admission 

was  as  follows : 

■ 

1877 21,612 

1878 26,473 

1879 29,738 

1880    . /35.566 

The  number  of  different  pupils  enrolled  in  school  for  the 
same  time  was : 

1877 '4,o8s 

1878 16,641 

1879 18,771 

1880 22,119 

The  average  daily  attendance  was  as  follows : 

1877 8,141 

1878 9,699 

1879 10,919 

1880 12,618 

The  number  of  school  houses : 

1877 219. 

1878 249 

1879 255 

1880 292 

Value  of  school  buildings,  sites  and  furniture : 

1877 *472,983 

1878 474,771 

1879 496,891 

1880 682410 

• 
Number  of  male  teachers  employed : 

1877 233 

1878 226 

1879 255 

1880 247 
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Number  of  female  teachers  employed : 

1877 297 

1878 341 

1879-    •    •  ' 338 

1880 431 

What  is  known  as  the  "  General  Fund,"  is  derived  from 
the  county  tax  for  school  purposes,  penal  fines,  and  the 
amount  received  from  the  State  fund. 

The  receipts  from  these  sources  have  been  as  follows : 

1877 $120,057 

1878 128,788 

1879 H9»4I9 

1880 182,326 

Receipts  from  special  (district)  taxes: 

1877 % $  65,394 

1878 57,377 

1879 95,675 

1880 ' 154,007 

Expended  for  teachers'  wages: 

1877 * $140,780 

1878 1 53,089 

1879 153,144 

1880 186426 

Total  expenditure  for  school  purposes : 

1877 $215,225 

1878 243,850 

1879 264,371 

1880 395,227 

Expenditure  per  capita  of  school  population:' 

1877 $  7  95 

1878 9  21 

1879 8  88 

1880 11  07 
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Expenditure  per  capita  of  pupils  enrolled  in  school : 

1877 • $12  20 

1878 14  65 

1879 14  08 

1880 17  80 

Expenditure  per  capita  of  average  daily  attendance : 

1877 .• .  $21    10 

1878 •   .    25    14 

1879 ; 24  21 

1880 31   38 

OUR   SCHOOLS   AND   THEIR  SUPPORT. 

In  my  report  for  1878,  I  urged  the  propriety  of  raising* 
the   legal  minimum  mill  tax,  levied  by  the  counties  for 
school  purposes,  the  proceeds  of  which  constitute  the  bulk 
of  our  "  General  Fund." 

The  situation  is  in#no  way  changed  since  then.  The 
amount  of  the  general  fund  last  year  was  $182,325;  the 
proceeds  of  special  district  taxation,  exclusive  of  the  build- 
ing fund,  were  $154,007.  I  can  think  of  no  single  means 
that  would  do  more  to  assist  the  weak  districts,  enabling 
them  to  support  longer  and  better  schools,  without  the 
trouble  of  a  special  tax.  This  would  be  somewhat  at  the 
expense  of  the  towns  and  wealthier  communities,  and  that 
objection  has  been  fatal  to  the  change  in  the  past,  doubtless 
it  will  be  in  the  future,  though  no  one  disputes  that  it  is 
consistent  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  American 
public  education.  Our  entire  free  school  system  is  based 
on  two  ideas ;  first,  that  property  must  support  the  schools, 
and  next,  that  these  schools  shall  be  so  planted  and  managed 
as  to  afford,  as  nearly  as  possible,  equal  advantages  to  all 
people,  without  regard  to  condition  or  locality.  The  selfish 
impulses  of  the  rich — both  as  individuals  and  communities 
— are  opposed  to  this.  In  individuals,  however,  this  selfish- 
ness has  been  so  generally  smothered  and  controlled  by 
broader  views  of  and  kindlier  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
race,  as  to  give  little  trouble.      Indeed,  snarling  at  the 
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expensiveness  of  schools  come  quite  as  frequently  from  the 
poorer  class,  whose  children  are  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
fund  arising  from  this  common  tax  upon  property,  as  from 
those  whose  wealth  supplies  the  fund.  Society  with  us  is 
in  such  a  constant  state  of  ebulition,  the  bottom  coming  <6 
the  top  and  the  top  going  to  the  bottom ;  so  many  who  are 
at  the  top  realize  that  without  the  free  schools  their  own 
rise  had  been  impossible,  that  local  taxation  for  the  support 
of  the  schools  is  generally  upheld. 

General  Garfield  but  voiced  the  controlling  sentiment  of 
the  nation  when  he  said :  "  Next  importance  to  freedom 
and  justice  is  popular  education,  without  which  neither 
freedom  nor  justice  can  be  permanently  maintained."  Amid 
all  the  bitter  criticism  which  has  been  hurled  at  the  public 
schools  in  recent  years,  the  critics  have  made  haste  to 
announce  their  devotion  to  free  schools,  finding  fault  only 
with  the  methods  in  which  the  money  was  spent — never 
claiming  that  it  should  not  be  expended  upon  schools  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  people. 

Only  in  November  last  has  a  writer  of  note  aimed  a  blow 
at  the  schools  themselves,  for  the  first  time  within  my 
knowledge. 

He  declares  American  public  education  a  failure,  and,  in 
proof,  contrasts  the  percentage  of  criminals  and  lunatics  in 
the  six  New  England  States — the  home  of  the  free 
common  school — with  that  of  the  six  Southern  Atlantic 
States,  where,  until  since  the  war,  free  schools  were 
unknown,  and  property  only  educated  the  children  of  the 
property  holder,  and  proclaims  it  as  his  conclusion  that 
ignorance  and  vice  have  no  relation.  Why  the  argument 
was  not  strengthened  by  pointing  the  contrast  with  the  Ute 
Indians,  as  a  shining  example  of  a  happy  people  who  tole- 
rate no  school  houses,  and,  therefore,  have  no  use  either  for 
prisons  or  insane  asylums,  I  cannot  tell.  The  most 
complete  answer  possible  to  this  skillful  special  plea  has 
been  given  by  the  people  of  these  same  Atlantic  Southern 
States,  who   now  acknowledge   their   harmful   erro^  and 
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are  making  what  speed  they  can  to  establish  free 
schools,  and  thus  prove  their  conversion  to  the  Amer- 
ican idea  that  property  must  support  schools  for  the 
masses  ;  and  it  is  a  further  and  a  very  happy  reply  to  the 
review  article  of  Mr.  White,  that,  on  the  15th  day  of  De- 
cember, 1880,  a  representative  of  one  of  these  same  States 
should  rise  in  his  place  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  a  manly  speech  in  behalf  of  his  people,  admit  the 
fatal  mistake  of  the  South  in  educating  their  ruling  caste 
alone,  and  avow  their  determination  as  far  as  in  them  lies, 
hereafter  to  enlighten  the  masses  ;  and  to  this  avowal  he 
added  an  earnest  entreaty,  that  the  Nation — dominated  as 
he  declared  it  is  and  must  be  by  men  nurtured  amid  the  in- 
fluences of  free  schools— the  Nation,  now  rich  and  pros- 
perous, should  assist  in  planting  the  free  public  school 
within  reach  of  the  hitherto  uneducated  laboring  people 
throughout  the  crushed  and  impoverished  South.  And 
this  is  a  representative  man,  speaking  for  the  same  section 
which,  twenty-five  years  ago,  in  the  columns  of  its  most 
influential  paper  said :  "  We  abominate  the  schools  because 
they  are  free  T 

Surely  Mr.  Grant  White  is  answered. 

Does  it  not  seem  strange,  then,  that  while  the  "  Univer- 
sal Yankee  Nation  "  is  so  enthusiastically  in  favor  of  tax- 
ing the  rich  man  to  assist  in  the  education  of  the  children 
of  his  poorer  neighbor,  wealthy  districts  always  oppose  any 
scheme  for  taxation  or  distribution  which  obliges  them  to 
assist  in  supporting  schools  for  the  poorer  districts,  1.  '•• 
their  neighbors? 

Yet  such  is  the  fact  from  Maine  to  California.  Said  a 
member  of  the  Vermont  Legislature  last  year  in  opposing 
a  bill  of  this  kind.  "  We  are  apt  to  figure  whether  a  vil- 
lage like would  give  more  than  it  would  receive." 

That  is  the  whole  question.  In  Colorado,  in  such  coun- 
ties as  contain  cities  or  villages,  an  increase  of  the  county 
levy  means  that  the  cities  and  villages  "  would  give  more 
than  they  receive,"  so  they  prefer  to  support  their    own 
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schools  liberally  by  special  district  tax,  and  leave  their 
poor  neighbors  to  struggle  on  as  they  may.  I  do  not 
expect  to  see  the  minimum  raised  by  statute,  but  I  state  the 
case  to  encourage  every  citizen  patriotic  enough  to  wish 
to  see  the  fundamental  principle  of  taxation,  on  which  our 
schools  are  founded,  carried  out  to  its  logical  end  and  best 
results,  to  induce  County  Commissioners  to  levy  such 
county  tax  that  the  schools  of  the  county  may  be  sup- 
ported mainly  by  the  general  fund  instead  of  the  special. 
I  felt  the  need  of  this  years  ago,  and  every  day  of  inter- 
course with  the  people  and  observation  among  the  schools 
of  our  State  has  but  intensified  my  conviction. 

Intelligent  County  Superintendents  state  the  weakness  of 
our  country  schools  usually  in  this  order :  "Short  terms, 
frequent  change  of  teachers,  and  inefficient  teachers." 
Now,  the  first  of  this  triad  being  given,  no  argument  is 
necessary  to  prove  that  the  others  follow  as  inevitably  as 
death  and  taxation.  To  lengthen  the  term  is  to  lay  the  axe 
at  theVoot  of  the  tree.  In  this  way  only  can  the  remain- 
ing troubles  be  reached. 

AS    TO    CHANGE   OF   TEACHERS, 

in  schools  where  the  terms  are  long  enough  to  make  the 
continuous  employment  of  one  person  practicable,  district 
boards  rarely  err  in  making  a  change  when  they  can  shake 
themselves  free  from  all  improper  entanglements  and  "influ- 
ences," and  address  themselves  to  the  one  object  of  pro- 
curing the  best  ability  to  be  had  for  the  money  they  have 
to  spend.  A  change  for  the  better  is  always  desirable.  It 
is  never  a  wrong  to  a  teacher  to  fill  her  place  with  a  better 
one ;  not  to  do  this  is  a  wrong  to  the  phildren  and  the  com- 
munity. The  oath  of  a  school  officer  binds  him  to  have 
an  eye  single  to  the  best  good  of  the  school,  but  it  is  not 
infrequent  that  his  vision  is  seriously  obscured  by  other 
and  conflicting  interests.  Too  often  personal  advantage, 
love,  hate,  fear,  financial  complications  or  political  intrigues, 
some  of  these  motives,  are  allowed  by  school  officers  (as 
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well  as  other  people),  to  smother  their  judgment  and  govern 
their  actions. 

The  following  incident  is  not  imaginary : 

One  of  the  teachers  in  a  graded  school  failed  to  secure 
proper  discipline  in  her  room.  The  pupils  were  very  dis- 
orderly, and  the  principal  of  the  school  consulted  with  the 
President  of  the  Board  as  to  what  should  be  done.  Said 
the  President :  "  You  had  better  let  her  alone.  She  is  the 
intimate  friend  of  an  influential  family  here,  who  will  make 
no  end  of  trouble  if  she  is  interfered  with." 

Again,  a  tenderness  of  heart  which  makes  men  dislike 
to  cause  pain  often  neutralizes  the  demand  of  duty  and  puts 
in  school,  or  keeps  in,  a  person  who  is  not  a  teacher,  but  is 
a  most  worthy,  excellent  man  or  woman.  Purely  local  con- 
siderations, also,  often  exercise  a  controlling  influence  in 
school  appointments.  An  inefficient  teacher  is  employed, 
because  she  belongs  in  the  district  or  "  graduated  at  our 
school,"  when  a  good  one  could  easily  be  had  for  the  same 
money. 

If  a  member  of  a  school  board  were  wishing  to  purchase 
a  ten-dollar  coat  or  shawl,  he  would  never  bu^  of  his  neigh- 
bor, his  uncle,  or  his  grandfather,  if  he  knew  he  could  get 
a  better  article  for  the  same  money  in  New  York.  Witness 
the  car-loads  of  merchandise  that  leave  there  by  mail  daily. 
The  same  rule  should  govern  their  official  actions.  They 
should  purchase  the  very  best  teaching  ability  to  be  found 
in  the  country  which  is  within  their  means.  In  no  other 
way  can  they  redeem  their  obligations  to  the  district  and 
justify  their  oaths.  Faulty  judgment  is  not  the  rock  on 
which  school  boards  most  frequently  make  shipwreck ;  it 
is  judgment  overborne  J>y  some  of  these  unworthy  consider- 
ations. When  such  boards  have  sufficient  integrity  of  purpose 
to  throttle  personal  interests  and  set  aside  all  extraneous 
considerations ;  sufficient  moral  courage  to  face  the  disap- 
probation of  influential  neighbors  if  duty  demanded  it,  and 
to  storm  the  citadel  of  relatives  and  friends  in  which  many 
an  indifferent  teacher  is  securely  fortified — then  real  teach- 
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ers  can  take  courage,  and  the  cause  of  education  will  less 
frequently  be  wounded  in  the  hands  of  its  friends. 

COUNTY   SUPERINTENDENTS 

in  the  work  of  supervising  the  schools  of  their  counties, 
can  in  no  other  way  render  such  valuable  aid  to  the 
schools,  as  by  doing  all  in  their  power  to  induce  school 
boards  to  employ  good  teachers,  and  to  prevent  the  en- 
gagement of  poor  ones,  but  I  believe  the  County  Superin- 
tendents, such  as  have  earnestly  engaged  in  school  work, 
with  one  voice,  will  declare  that  they  find  it  more  difficult 
to  prevent  school  boards  from  employing  persons  of  known 
unfitness,  than  to  supply  all  demands  for  really  skillful 
teachers.  At  no  other  point  can  Superintendents  touch  so 
near  the  heart  of  the  system  as  in  putting  the  schools 
under  the  care  of  real  live,  apt  teachers.  There  are  schools 
in  Colorado  to-day  that  rank  high  as  educational  forces, 
though  they  are  found  in  out  of  the  way  places,  and  in 
cramped,  ill-furnished  rooms ;  there  are  others,  which  are 
yielding  only  confusion  and  disaster,  though  held  in  costly, 
well-furnished  buildings.  The  one  is  not  a  success 
because  of  its  unpleasant  surroundings,  but  in  spite  of  them, 
the  other  does  not  prove  that  tasteful,  convenient  rooms 
are  useless,  but  that  all  other  adjuncts,  of  a  'good  school 
go  up  in  the  balance  when  weighed  against  a  teacher. 

I  quote  the  following  paragraph,  not  knowing  to  whom 
credit  is  due : 

"  Superintendent  Westhafer  notifies  the  teachers  of  Mar- 
tin county,  that  during  his  official  visits  to  schools,  he  will 
pay  especial  attention  to  the  following  particulars  :  System 
gradation,  interest  of  parents,  accuracy  of  work,  discipline 
of  school,  fitness  and  energy  of  teacher,  neatness  of  room 
and  inmates,  condition  of  grounds  and  building,  tempera- 
ture and  ventilation  of  room,  influence  of  teacher  over 
school  and  community." 

I  know  nothing  of  Superintendent  Westhafer,  and  more 
than  one  State  has  a  Martin  county,  but  I  congratulate  that 
Martin  county  upon  having  a  Superintendent  who  knows 
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how  to  plan  his  work,  and  recommend  other  Superintend- 
ents and  teachers  to  paste  his  list  in  their  memorandum 
books. 

If  called  upon  to  point  out  the  most  noticeable  defects 
in  the  best  schools  of  this  State,  I  should  head  the  list  with 

READING   AND    WRITING. 

A  great  deal  of  written  work  is  done,  but  too  little  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  training  of  the  muscles  of  the  hand 
and  arm,  that  the  work  may  be  done  easily  and  well. 
Usually  the  children's  rigid  muscles  and  labored  move- 
ments, when  attempting  to  write,  are  painful  to  the  beholder, 
as  well  as  tiresome  to  the  operator. 

Reading  is  generally  undervalued,  though  I  am  glad  to 
note  the  fact  that  it  is  this  year  receiving  more  attention  in 
a  number  of  our  towns  than  heretofore.  Last  spring  I 
listened  to  the  graduating  exercises,  of  one  of  our  high 
schools,  with  exquisite  pain.  As  I  looked  upon  these  young 
people,  passing  thus  and  there  the  boundary  which  sepa- 
rates boyhood  and  girlhood  from  manhood  and  womanhood, 
evidently  well  furnished,  for  their  age,  in  much  of  the  learn- 
ing of  the  schools,  and  yet  not  more  than  one  in  four  able 
to  speak  so  as  to  be  heard  more  than  twenty  feet  away,  and 
the  fourth  evidently  heard  only  because  the  vicious  habits 
of  speech  acquired  at  school  were  not  able  to  hide  entirely 
good  natural  gifts.  And  yet,  can  we  blame  these  children  ? 
Have  they  not  used  all  the  advantages  given  them  ?  If  this 
glaring  fault  of  speech  is  ever  overcome,  it  must  be  at  the 
expense  of  much  money,  time  and  labor,  which  they  ought 
to  be  in  a  condition  to  spend  in  other  directions,  now  that 
we  have  given  them  all  the  public  school  has  to  offer. 

Surely  their  punishment  is  enough.  But  what  shall  we 
say  of  the  teachers  who  have  allowed  such  mumbling  daily 
for  years,  and  the  school  officers  and  communities  that  have 
tolerated  such  utter  neglect  of  training  in  a  point  so  vital  ? 
Simply  that  they  have  slumbered  over  this  matter.  I  hope 
a  sweeping  reform  is  begun,  for  we  sadly  need  it.  The  best 
reading  I  heard  in  the  State  last  year — speaking  of  a  school. 
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not  of  a  single  individual — I  heard  at  Boulder.  I  mention 
the  name  frankly,  hoping  it  may  provoke  some  other 
schools  to  emulation. 

COLORADO    AT    WEST' POINT. 

It  has  been  a  frequent  charge  in  recent  years  that,  of  the 
young  men  who  take  the  entering  examination  at  West 
Point  Military  Academy,  a  larger  portion  fail  to  pass  now 
than  formerly,  and  the  failures  have  been  charged  up  to  the 
alleged  deterioration  of  the  public  schools.  Since  Colo- 
rado became  a  State  she  has  sent  but  one  candidate  for 
admission  to  West  Point,  and  he  entered^  last  year.  Having 
considerable  anxiety  to  know  the  standing  of  the  first  rep- 
resentative of  Colorado  schools  at  the  Military  Academy, 
I  wrote  to  the  War  Office  for  information,  and  received  the 
following  reply  : 

Headquarters  Department  of  West  Point, 
United  States  Military  Academy, 

West  Point,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  7,  1880. 

Jos.  C.  Shattuck,  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction. 

Sir — Referring  to  your  letter  of  November  30,  ultimo, 
addressed  to  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army,  and  referred 
to  these  headquarters  by  endorsement  of  the  4th  inst, 
I  am  directed  by  Major-General  Schofield  to  inform  you 
that,  at  the  examination  of  candidates  in  June  last,  Cadet 
H.  I.  Hale's  marks  were : 

Arithmetic — 96  out  of  100. 

Grammar — 96  out  of  100. 

Geography — very  good  ;  not  marked. 

History — 119  out  of  135. 

Writing  and  orthography — very  good.  No  errors. 
Candidates  were  not  arranged  in  order  according  to  their 
marks,  but  Hale  was  among  the  best,  and  he  still  maintains 
that  standing.     Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  M.  Wherry, 
Act'g  Asst.  Adjutant-General. 
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Cadet  Hale  is  the  son  of  Hon.  H.  M.  Hale — my  prede- 
cessor in  office.  He  was  valedictorian  of  the  first  class 
which  graduated  from  Denver  High  School — that  of  'jy  ; 
and  until  he  entered  the  Military  Academy,  had  attended  no 
school  but  the  public  schools  of  this  State.  His  rank,  so 
far,  speaks  well  for  the  schools  which  his  father  did  so  much 
to  build  up  and  improve.  Colorado  will  watch  his  career 
with  interest. 

THE  STATE   LIBRARY. 

No  funds  having  been  appropriated  for  the  arrangement 
and  care  of  the  library,  there  is  no  material  change  to  note 
since  my  last  report.  Public  documents  are  received 
annually  from  the  general  government,  and  continually 
from  the  various  States. 

I  am  in  constant  receipt  of  letters  from  different  State 
librarians,  offering  to  complete  our  sets  of  the  documents 
of  their  States,  if  we  lack  any,  and  asking  that  we  complete 
ours  with  them. 

Until  some  provision  is  made  by  the  Legislature  for  the 
proper  arrangement  and  care  of  our  library,  it  can  only  be 
stored.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction — ex-officio 
State  Librarian,  by  provision  of  the  constitution — can  never 
do  more  than  have  a  supervisory  control  of  it;  he  cannot 
be  the  actual  librarian  in  charge.  The  last  Legislature 
fixed  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Land 
Commissioners  in  the  library — thus  making  that  officer 
virtually  assistant  librarian. 

This  was  at  best  but  a  temporary  expedient,  which  has 
already  outlived  its  usefulness.  The  land  business  of  the 
State  is  already  large  and  rapidly  growing,  and  will  ere 
long  be  as  important  and  laborious  as  that  of  the  Auditor's 
office,  and  cannot  be  transacted  in  the  library  with  con- 
venience either  to  the  business  or  to  the  public. 

An  act  of  the  Legislature  of  1879  encouraged  the  forma- 
tion of  a  State  Historical  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  collect- 
ing and  preserving  historical. data  of  the  State,  and  such 
specimens  of  the  mineralogy   and  natural   history  of  the 
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State  as  it  might  be  able  to  obtain,  all  to  be  stored  and 
cared  for  in  the  State  Library.  If  proper  provision  were 
made  for  the  library,  the  collections  of  the  Historical  • 
Society  could  be  cared  for  without  additional  expense,  and, 
thus  fostered,  would  come,  with  the  passing  years,  to  be  of 
surpassing  interest,  and  would  alone  be  ample  equivalent 
for  the  expenditure.  This  question  comes  to  us  then  in 
this  form:  Has  the  time  arrived  when  the  library  of 
Colorado  shall  be  cared  for  somewhat  like  that  of  other 
States,  or  shall  be  stored  yet  longer,  waiting  until  that  time 
does  come? 

Judge  Orson  Brooks  has  gratuitously  cared  for  the 
library,  to  the  extent  of  keeping  account  of  the  books 
received,  and  his  report  is  herewith  submitted : 

71?    the  Hon.   J.    C.   Shattuck,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  Colorado : 

Dear  Sir  : — Herewith  please  find  my  biennial  report  of 
the  number  of  volumes  received  into  the  State  Library 
since  my  last  report: 

Number  .of  volumes  in  library  Dec.  u,  1878  ....  5,833 
Number  of  volumes  received  since,  to  Jan.  1,  1881  .     887 


Total  number  volumes  in  library 6,720 

I  am  sorry  to  say  our  library  is  in  a  deplorable  condition, 
piled  heterogeneously  in  different  rooms  in  the  State  House, 
and  of  no  use  to  the  public  at  present. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Orson  Brooks, 
Acting  State  Librarian, 

SUGGESTIONS   TO    APPLICANTS. 

It  is  believed  that  answers  will  be  found  to  the  questions 
usually  asked  in  letters  received  at  this  office  from  teachers, 
in  other  States,  who  are  desirous  of  coming  to  Colorado, 
by  an  examination  of  this  report,  with  the  exception  of  the 
one  concerning  supply  and  demand.      To  that  I  will  say 
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that  the  supply  of  teachers  generally  exceeds  the  demand 
about  five  to  one. 

And  yet,  of  the  best,  a  goodly  number  from  abroad  are 
employed  each  year.  Positions  in  our  graded  schools  are 
usually  filled,  for  the  coming  year,  between  June  20 
and  August  20.  If  you  are  not  able  and  willing  to 
come  here,  and  make  personal  application,  understand  that 
there  are  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  who  do  come,  to 
fill  all  vacancies,  and  that  your  chance  of  securing  work  by 
letter  is  not  worth  the  postage  stamp  you  enclose,  even 
when  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  stamp  is  stuck  fast  to 
the  letter  of  inquiry,  as  is  generally  the  case.  Information 
pertaining  to  this  State  is  cheerfully  given  at  this  office, 
but  please  enclose  your  stamps  dry,  if  at  all,  At  this 
altitude  few  persons  enjoy  being  the  second  party  to  lick 
the  same  stamp. 

The  following  circular  gives  information  as  to  how 
vacancies  are  filled  in  the  city  6f  Denver : 

Office  of 
City  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Denver,  Colorado,  July  1,  1880. 

[On  account  of  the  many  inquiries  concerning  our  schools,  and  of  the  numerous  appli- 
cations for  positions,  this  circular  of  information  is  prepared. — Aaron  Govr,  5*//.] 

The  public  school  system  of  East  Denver  is  under  the 
control  of  a  Board  of  Education  of  six  members,  elected 
by  the  people.  The  system  embraces  primary  and  gram- 
mar schools  and  a  high  school. 

Teachers  are  elected  by  the  Board  of  Education,  but 
first  must  pass  an  examination  and  obtain  a  certificate  to 
teach.  The  salaries  of  teachers  are  as  follows :  For  the 
first  year,  #635.  For  the  second  year  and  thereafter,  £760. 
The  school  year  is  thirty-eight  weeks.  Teachers  are  not 
confirmed  in  their  appointments  until  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  week  of  servic^.  If  at  this  time  the  Board  con- 
firm  the    appointment,  the   engagement   is    likely  to    be 
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permanent,  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Board. 

8©"*  NO   ENGAGEMENTS   ARE   MADE   BY   CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Board  reserves  the  right  to  increase,  for  special 
merit  or  extraordinary  success,  the  salary  of  any  teacher. 
This  may  be  done  at  any  regular  meeting,  by  unanimous 
vote. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  legal  certificate  to  teach  in  the  city, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  applicant  be  present  at  the  exami- 
nation of  teachers.  This  examination  is  both  written  and 
oral ;  occupies  two  days,  and  embraces  reading,  spelling, 
English  grammar,  physical  and  descriptive  geography, 
arithmetic,  elements  of  algebra,  United  States  history, 
English  literature,  elements  of  vocal  music,  and  methods 
and  theory  of  teaching. 

The  next  examination  of  teachers  will  be  held  on . 

Certificates  are  given  to  candidates  who  successfully  pass 
the  examination — scholarship,  experience,  history  and 
character,  each  enters  into  the  merits  of  the  case  when 
certificates  are  awarded.  All  are  welcome  to  the  exami- 
nation. 

The  expense  of  living  in  Denver  is  rather  more  than  in 
cities  of  similar  size  in  the  States. 


The  examination  is  held  the  first  week  in  July.  The 
Board  of  Education  of  Denver  honestly  endeavor  to  select 
teachers  on  their  merits  alone,  and  always  retain  them  on 
that  ground.  No  one  can  obtain  or  hold  a  position  in 
Denver  schools  because  of  the  friendship  or  favor  of  any- 
body. The  Boards  of  our  smaller  towns  aim  at  the  same 
impartiality,  but  are  not  always  able  to  do  their  work  with 
the  same  independence  of  friend  or  foe. 

CONCLUSION. 

During  the  two  years  covered  by  this  report  my  traveling 
expenses  have  been  reimbursed  by  the  State  to  the  amount 
of  $156.65.     I  have  visited  where  I  believed  it  would  be 

; 
1 
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most  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  education  in  the  State,  and 
in  the  exercise  of  that  discretion  vested  in  me  by  law,  have 
not  thought  it  wise  or  needful  to  make  long  and  costly 
trips  by  stage  or  private  conveyance  to  the  sparsely  settled 
portions  of  the  State.  Furthermore,  the  business  of  the 
office  has  become  such  that  it  has  become  difficult  for  the 
Superintendent  to  be  absent  more  than  a  few  days  at  a 
time.  The  correspondence  reaches  about  150  letters  per 
month,  and  is  often  of  such  a  nature  that  delays  cause 
great  inconvenience. 

Wherever  I  have  been  I  have  received  the  most  cordial 
greetings,  and  my  addresses  generally  have  been  attended 
by  audiences,  gratifying  both  in  numbers  and  in  character ; 
and  I  know,  both  by  personal  observation  and  by  corres- 
pondence, that,  throughout  the  State,  our  best  citizens  take 
such  hearty,  active  interest  in  the  public  schools  that  they 
can  take  no  step  backward ;  but  in  number  and  in  excellence 
will  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  communities  which 
so  proudly  foster  them,  and  that  in  the  future,  as  in  the 
present,  it  will  be  the  rule  in  Colorado  towns  that  the  most 
costly  edifice  will  be  the  school  building,  the  most  precious 
institution,  the  public  school. 


Reports  of  County  Superintendents. 


Hoping  to  encourage  discussion  and  an  interchange  of 
opinions  among  County  Superintendents,  the  following 
circular  was  sent  out;  and  the  replies  which  were  received 
are  herewith  appended: 

Office  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Denver,  Colorado,  July  30,  1880. 
To   County  Superintendents  : 

Gentlemen  : — I  invite  discussion  upon  any  or  all  of  the 
following  questions,  the  answers  to  be  numbered  to  cor- 
respond with  the  questions,  written  on  one  side  of  paper 
separate  from  your  report,  and  forwarded  at  the  same  time. 
If  not  too  voluminous  these  answers  will  be  published  with 
my  report,  hence  permit  me  to  ask  that  they  be  as  brief  as 
is  consistent  with  your  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject 

While  calling  attention  to  these  points,  I  have  no  desire 
to  limit  your  discussion  to  these  alone,  but  invite  opinions, 
tersely  expressed,  upon  any  other  question  touching  the 
efficiency  of  your  schools,  or  the  operation  of  the  school 
law.     "  Come,  let  us  reason  together." 

1 .  Are  the  accounts  of  school  moneys  properly  kept 
in  the  several  districts  ? 

2.  (a)  Have  these  moneys  been  spent  economically  ? 
(b)  Have   there   been    any    instances    of    illegal  or 

irregular  expenditure? 

3.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  advisability  of  the 
disbursement  of  the  district  funds  by  the  County  Treas- 
urer, upon  orders  drawn  and  approved  by  the  district 
officers  ? 
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4.  Have  you  any  suggestions  on  the  subject  of  a  (a) 
district  boundaries,  or  (b)  the  organization  of  new  districts? 

5.  Do  you  recommend  any  changes  in  the  examina- 
tion of  teachers  as  now  provided  by  law? 

6.  What  can  you  say  of  the  competency  and  success 
of  the  teachers  of  your  county  ? 

7.  Has  there  been  any  improvement  in  school  buildings 
and  grounds  during  the  past  year? 

8.  Name  some  of  the  evils  which  impair  the  efficiency 
of  your  schools. 

9.  Describe  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  by  your- 
self, by  teachers,  or  by  school  officers  and  patrons  to 
improve  any  of  the  schools  in  your  county. 

Jos.  C.  Shattuck, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 


ARAPAHOE  COUNTY. 

W.  F.  Bennecke,  Superintendent. 

In  accordance  with  your  communication  of  July  30,  1 88of 
I  herewith  submit  answers,  as  numbered,  and  attach  what 
may  be  considered  expedient  to — 
"Come,  let  us  reason  together." 

1.  Yes,  sir. 

2.  (a)  Yes,  sir. 

(b)  In    one    district    the    treasurer    acknowledged 
vouchers  signed  by  the  president  only. 

3.  Heard  no  complaints  of  district  officers. 

4.  (a)  and  (b)  No,  sir. 

5-6.  The  real  human  within  a  human  being  is  his  self- 
activity,  and  to  instruct  our  children  to  become  self-active 
is  the  aim  of  all  education.  To  understand  this  fully 
teachers  should  have  studied,  and  should  study,  the  works 
of  our  prominent  educators  thoroughly,  be  well  versed  in 
didactic  and  methodic.  I  would,  therefore,  suggest  that 
the  questions  for  examination  of  teachers  be,  in  part,  in 
conformity  with  the  foregoing  instead  of  such  which  apply 
to  memory  only.     I  noticed  reluctance  to  approbation  of 
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the  principles  of  theory — of  preparing  for  work  while  speak- 
ing of  this  imperative  duty  of  teachers.  They  tell  their 
pupils  to  think  before  they  speak'or  act,  yet  they  ignore 
their  own  part  in  the  matter.  "  I  have  succeeded  so  far," 
is  frequently  heard ;  thus  assuming  their  right  to  judge  of 
their  own  actions.  I  met  with  excellent  teachers,  but  they 
are  few;  I  met  with  young  teachers  who  were  eager  to  listen, 
and  I  can  name  them,  now  thoughtful,  earnest  workers. 
But  I  will  here  say  that  the  co-operation  of  the  officers  of 
several  districts  aided  greatly  in  sustaining  my  efforts  to 
have  good  teachers  engaged,  and  I  am  thankful  to  them. 
Thinking  readers  will  form  the  conclusion. 

7.  In  districts  one,  two  and  twenty-six,  new  buildings 
are  in  course  of  erection  and  will  be  finished  in  November 
or  December. 

8-9.     See  five  and  six. 

BENT  COUNTY. 
Charles  W.  Bowman,  Superintendent 

1.  They  are. 

2.  (a)  As  a  rule  they  have. 

(b)  There  are  some  cases  where  general  school  fund 
has  been  used  for  repairs  and  other  incidentals. 

3.  Upon  the  whole  I  think  it  would  be  safer,  but  might 
(»r  would)  be  convenient  for  some  teachers  living  at  a  long 
dnstance  from  county  seat. 

4.  None. 

5.  None. 

6.  I  notice  a  marked  improvement  in  the  standard 
during  the  last  year. 

7.  Yes. 

8.  A  lack  of  interest  among  patrons  and  in  some  cases 
directors.     Want  of  home  restraint  or  encouragement. 

9.  In  making  appointments  (which  have  been  frequent,) 
have  aimed  to  get  live,  reliable  men,  who  would  take  hold 
of  the  schools  and  try  to  improve  them ;  and  have  lectured 
in  the  schools  to  the  pupils,  praising,  encouraging  and 
criticising. 
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It  must  have  become  apparent  that  sections  nineteen  and 
twenty,  school  law,  practically  conflict.  The  first,  or  nine- 
teenth, requires  the  County  Superintendents  to  apportion 
public  money  on  first  Monday  in  July.  The  twentieth 
requires  that  on  the  same  day  he  make  report  of  "  financial 
condition"  to  the  County  Commissioners.  Now  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  do  this  all  on  the  same  day.  it 
would  seem  that  the  report  to  the  County  Commissioners 
should  indude  the  new  school  census,  which  at  this  date 
has  not  been  completed.  If  this  report  is  to  embrace  the 
transactions  of  the  entire  school  year,  it  is  not  possible  to 
complete  it  a  month  before  such  expiration.  Precisely 
what  is  intended  in  section  twenty  by  the  "  financial  condi- 
tion*' of  the  County  Superintendent's  office  is  uncertain. 

There  ought  to  be  some  regulation  as  to  the  number  of 
school  population  which  a  district  must  have  to  retain  its 
organization.  I  mean  a  minimum  limit.  As  it  is  a  district 
could  be  maintained  without  any  children  or  with  but  one 
family.  (Instance  District  No.  9,  this  county,  where  the 
average  number  belonging  last  year  was  only  six.) 

During  the  last  year  one  Board  of  Directors  inquired 
of  the  County  Superintendent  whether  money  on  hand  in 
Treasurer's  hands  could  not  be  loaned ;  to  which  an  em- 
phatic negative  was  returned. 

*  Would  it  not  be  well  to  prohibit  loaning  scftool 
funds  by  law  ?  Some  Boards  might  prefer  borrowing  it  to^ 
maintaining  school.  Others,  in  loaning,  might  not  be  able 
to  realize  cash  when  wanted  from  securities ;  thus  the 
school  would  suffer. 

Under  Section  twenty  a  County  Superintendent  is  only 
allowed  pay  for  visiting  districts  while  school  is  in  session. 
There  are  occasions  when  he  needs  to  visit  on  other  busi- 
ness, such  as  building  school  houses  and  organizing  new 
school  districts,  or  correcting  school  accounts.  His  advice 
and  counsel  are  sometimes  needed  on  such  occasions. 


*  This  is  prohibited  bv  Section  thirteen,  Article  ten,  State  Constitution. — 

J.  c  s. 
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In  Section  seventy,  ninth  line,  for  the  word  ten  it  occurs 
to  me  nine  ought  to  be  substituted.  Then  directors  would 
have  a  little  surplus  sometimes  for  improving  their  build- 
ings. Nine  months  is  enough  school  in  a  year.  It  might 
be  well  to  make  a  maximum  limit.  A  case  has  come  under 
my  observation  of  a  school  of  sixteen  scholars  being  main- 
tained eleven  months,  the  teacher  receiving  £75  per  month 
— and  a  very  poor  teacher  at  that  or  any  price.  Had  the 
money  held  out  the  school  might  have  continued  thirteen 
tnontlis  in  the  year. 

It  appears  that  some  teachers  are  in  the  habit  of  coming 
in  after  the  August  examination  for  temporary  certificates. 
With  these  they  begin  school,  and  then  in  November, 
should  they  fail  to  pass,  the  school  is  necessarily  closed. 
Something  ought  to  be  done  to  prevent  this.  They  ought 
to  be  compelled  to  have  a  regular  certificate  before  making 
a  contract. 

CLEAR  CREEK  COUNTY. 
H.  Montague,  Superintendent. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  law  is  defective  in  not  requir- 
ing the  County  Superintendent  to  notify  the  Coifnty 
Treasurer  of  the  election  of  officers  of  the  various  districts, 
and  of  any  changes  which  may  take  place  in  those  offices. 
In  order  to  guard  against  fraud,  the  District  Secretaries 
should  be  required  to  furnish  the  Superintendent  with  the 
signatures  of  the  district  officers,  and  the  Superintendent 
should  supply  the  County  Treasurer  with  the  same. 

COSTILLA  COUNTY. 
Charles  John,  Superintendent. 

3.  In  my  opinion  it  would  be  advisable  for  the  County 
Treasurer  to  disburse  the  district  funds  upon  orders  drawn 
and  approved  by  the  district  officers,  as  it  is  easier  to  con- 
trol one  man  than  a  dozen,  eleven  of  them  scarcely  able  to 
add  the  simplest  figures,  and  having  their  books — unless 
constant  care  and  vigilance  is  exercised  over  them — in  a 
most  deplorable  state. 
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ELBERT  COUNTY. 
B.  C.  Killin,  Superintendent, 

I  herewith  submit  my  annual  report  for  1880.  While 
m  showing  is  not  all  that  could  be  desired,  as  for  instance,  the 
large  amount  of  money  unexpended  in  the  hands  of  the 
District  Treasurers,  yet,  I  believe,  most  members  of  school 
boards  are  awake  to  the  importance  of  distributing  the 
school  throughout  the  district,  wherever  can  be  furnished 
a  suitable  room  and  sufficient  pupils  to  warrant  them  in  so 
doing.  How  to  get  the  most  benefit  from  our  school  fund 
in  sparsely  settled  localities  is  no  easy  problem.  One  district 
in  Elbert  County,  with  an  enrollment  of  forty-one  pupils, 
distributed  school  to  three  different  places,  three  months  at 
each  place ;  two  were  running  at  the  same  time,  the  other 
began  immediately  at  their  close.  This  enabled  a  few,  per- 
haps four,  scholars  to  attend  school  sjx  months.  I  believe 
this  to  be  the  fairest  way  under  the  circumstances,  and 
invariably  gives,  satisfaction  to  parents. 

5.  I  believe  the  County  Superintendent  should  have 
power  to  examine  applicants  for  certificates  at  any  time, 
and  not  to  issue  temporary  certificates.  I  am  opposed  to 
that  clause  giving  County  Superintendents  power  to  renew 
first  grade  certificates ;  the  tendency  in  so  doing  is  to  make 
teachers  careless. 

7.  Scarcely  a  district  that  has  not  made  improvement 
in  buildings  and  grounds  during  the  past  year.  One  new 
building  has  been  erected  in  district  number  seven,  at  a 
cost  of  $  1,300.  Another  in  course  of  erection  in  number 
twelve  will  cost  when  completed  JI550. 

8.  The  lack  of  interest,  or  carelessness  of  the 
school  officers  and  patrons  is  really  alarming.  The  former 
seem  to  think  all  that  is  required  of  them  is  to  hire  a 
teacher  and  sign  his  orders  ;  a  vast  majority  of  them  never 
visit  the  school  from  one  year  to  another.  They  neither 
advise,  encourage  or  censure  either  teacher  or  pupils.  The 
few  noble  exceptions  deserve  great  credit  for  their  efforts. 
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9.  I  endeavor  by  all  means  in  my  power  to  have  all*  the 
members  of  the  school  board,  in  each  district,  to  visit 
officially,  not  formally,  the  school  once  each  quarter  it  is 
in  session. 

I  advise  an  examination  (not  an  exhibitiQn)  the  last 
day  of  each  term  of  school,  and  that  it  be  conducted  by 
members  of  the  school  board,  or  by  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  board.  It  is  desirable  to  have  as  many  of  the  patrons 
present  as  possible. 

As  a  rule  our  school  officers  are  intelligent,  well-mean- 
ing and  earnest,  but  a  press  of  other  duties,  and,  in  some 
cases,  a  failure  to  comprehend  the  full  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  position  they  occupy,  induce  them  to  allow 
the  whole  burden  to  rest  upon  the  teachers.  And  thus, 
patiently  bearing  his  res'ponsibility  and  holding  his  peace, 
the  teacher  toils  on,  from  week  to  week,  from  month  to 
month,  unaided,  unappreciated. 

EL  PASO  COUNTY. 
James  P.  Easterly,  Superintendent. 

The  General  Laws  (p.  656,  Sec.  13),  require  County 
Superintendents  to  report  name,  age,  and  postoffice  address 
of  mutes  and  blind  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  Deaf  Mute  Institute  on  June  1.  The -census 
blanks  do  not  require  more  than  the  number  of  such 
persons,  and  hence  County  Superintendents  cannot  report. 
Again,  the  report  ought  to  be  made  soon  after  the  receipt 
of  census  lists  so  that  such  persons  could  be  looked  after 
at  once,  if  not  in  the  Institute. 

Section  twenty,  of  School  Law,  should  be  altered  in  the 
latter  part  so  as  to  read  "  and  to  exhibit  his  books  to  the 
Board  of  County  Commissioners  on  or  before  the  first 
Monday  in  July  in  each  year." 

Section  two,  of  Article  nine,  of  Constitution,  and  Sec- 
tions twenty-six  and  seventy-four,  of  Law,  should  be  made 
clear  and  harmonious. 

The  census  should  be  taken  on  November  10,  or  some 
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time  m  winter,  for  as  it  is,  it  does  not  represent  the  school 
population  fairly  for  any  place  in  this  county,  and  similar 
ones. 

School  Boards  in  districts  of  third  class  should  have 
power  to  levy  a  low  rate  of  tax  for  school  purposes,  say 
not  to  exceed  three  mills  on  the  dollar. 

Teachers  should  be  required  to  forward  to  the  County 
Superintendent  a  duplicate  of  the  report  to  District  Secre- 
tary. Had  this  not  been  done  by  an  established  usage  in 
this  county  I  could  not  have  made  a  complete  report  to 
you.  I  would  suggest  that  the  form  now  printed  in  the 
Daily  Register  be  printed  on  light,  but  firm  paper,  that  can 
be  mailed  under  one  stamp.  But  I  recommend  that  the 
item,  "  average  number  belonging,"  be  dropped.  Among 
about  forty  reports  filed  with  me  by  teachers,  not  more 
than  twenty-five  per  cent,  are  correct.  Hence  that  item 
in  my  report  is  mostly  estimated  by  me.  On  many  of 
them  that  item  is  lower  than  the  average  daily  attendance, 
which,  of  course,  is  absurd.  Many  are  blank.  Besides,  it 
is  impracticable  in  country  schools. 

Answers  to  questions  in  circular. 

I. — Yes,  so  far  as  officers  are  competent. 

2. — (a)  I  think  they  have. 

(b)  None  for  several  years  past. 

3. — I  think  it  advisable  by  all  odds. 

Then  I  would  have  no  trouble  in  reporting  the  financial 
condition  of  each  district,  for .  the  County  Treasurer  is 
always  competent  to  keep  such  accounts,  while  District 
Treasurers  are  seldom  so.  Besides,  the  money  is  virtually 
so  disbursed  now,  in  nearly  all  instances,  as  I  have  ob- 
served for  nearly  four  years  in  two  counties. 

4— («)  No.         (*)    No. 

5. — Yes.  I  suggest  that  the  difference  in  certificates  of 
the  second  and  third  grades  be  only  in  numbers  of  branches 
required,  not  in  average  standing,  omitting  the  elements  of 
"the  natural  sciences"  from  the  third  grade,  and  making 
it  good  for  one  year.     I  suggest  also  that  no  preference  be 
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given  to  botany,  but  that  above  five  elementary  questions 
be  prepared  on  each  of  the  branches  of  science. 

6.  The  teachers  of  this  county  are  mostly  very  good  and 
have  succeeded  well. 

7.  Yes.  One  new  school  house  in  No.  6  and  two  in 
No.  ii. 

8.  Financial  weakness  of  districts  making  terms  too 
short  and  far  apart.  Distance  of  a  large  per  cent,  of  school 
children  from  school,  preventing  attendance. 

Inferior  school  houses. 

Inefficient  teachers,  and  the  too  prevelant  disposition  to 
change  teachers  rather  than  re-employ  one  who  has  done 
well. 

The  above  given  in  order  of  importance,  strongest  first. 

The  first  would  be  met  nearly  entirely  by  empowering 
school  boards  of  the  third  class  to  make  a  low  levy  of 
tax. 

9.  In  addition  to  what  the  law  requires  of  me,  all  of 
which  I  have  faithfully  endeavored  to  perform,  I  have  pre- 
pared a  lecture  on  the  general  subject  of  education,  which 
I  have  delivered  in  districts  No.  5,  No.  6,  No.  15,  No.  18, 
No.  21  and  No.  25.  I  hope  to  give  it  in  nearly  all  the  dis- 
tricts and  thus  prepare  the  way  by  this  general  subject,  for 
the  discussion  of  more  special  subjects.  I  have  also  en- 
deavored to  help  and  -have  helped  teachers  to  find  the  right 
place  for  them  and  schools  to  find  the  right  teachers. 

Our  teachers  have  generally  been  faithful  and  successful. 

School  officers  generally  are  endeavoring  to  keep  good 
financial  condition  and  keep  school  open  during  as  many 
months  as  possible. 

Patrons  have  generally  availed  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunity to  hear  my  lecture  in  a  manner  creditable  to 
themselves  and  gratifying  to  me. 

HUERFANO  COUNTY. 
A.  H.  Quillian,  Superintendent 
Many  of  the  school  officers  in  this  county  are  Mexicans. 
They  do  not  read,  speak  or  write  the  English  language. 
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Much  of  the  school  fund  is  still  in  the  county  treasury. 
You  will  see  that  the  district  officers  have  reported  only 
the  amounts  drawn  and  expended.  I  have  urged,  waited 
and  begged  for  full  reports.  This  abstract  will  show  how 
I  have  succeeded.  Several  of  the  districts  have  sent  only 
lists  of  the  children. 

LARIMER   COUNTY. 
W.  B.  Sutherland,  Superintendent 
i.     Yes. 
2.     (a)  Yes;  (b)  No. 

5.  I  would  recommend  that  each  applicant  pay  a  fee 
for  private  examination,  instead  of  the  county;  also  that 
the  fee  be  large  enough  to  discourage  them  as  for  as  prac- 
ticable. "* ' 

6.  Will-compare  well  with  those  of  other  States. 

7.  Three  new  buildings  during  the  year. 

9.  I  endeavor  to  raise  the  standard  by  rejecting  inef- 
ficient teachers,  and  by  insisting  upon  good  government 
and  discipline. 

OURAY  COUNTY. 
C.  M.  Hoge,  Superintendent,  P.  H.  Shue,  Deputy, 

The  schools  in  this  county  are  in  a  very  flourishing 
condition,  considering  the  small  proportion  of  organized 
and  habitable  territory.  There  seems  to  be  a  very  com- 
mendable effort  on  the  part  of  the  several  school  boards 
and  the  public  in  general  by  liberal  donations  and  patron- 
age to  make  up  the  smallness  and  insufficiency  of  the 
school  funds,  and  keep  the  districts  out  of  debt. 

SAGUACHE  COUNTY. 
Orris  P.  Arthur,  Superintendent. 

The  teachers  have  failed  to  keep  a  record  of  authors 
studied.  Since  you  have  now  furnished  the  county  with 
proper  registers,  it  will  be  different  the  ensuing  year. 

Have  had  extreme  difficulty  with  the  financial  affairs  of 
the  districts,   but   have   straightened  them  finally.     Now 
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that  they  will  be  supplied  with  proper  books,  a  vast   im- 
provement may  be  justly  expected. 

SUMMIT  COUNTY. 
H.  Storms,  Superintendent. 
In  reply  to  questions  given  in  circular,  I  send  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  I  have  not  been  able  to  examine  the  accounts  in  dis- 
tricts Nos.  1  and  2,  as  the  treasurers  were  away  at  the 
time  I  called  for  that  purpose. 

Districts  Nos.  3  and  4,  being  recently  formed,  had  no 
accounts  at  the  time  of  my  visit. 

2.  (a)  I  believe  the  school  moneys  have  been  econom- 
ically spent,  but  (6)  there  have  been  instances  of  illegal 
expenditures,  the  reports  showing,  that  the  general  fund 
has  been  used  to  pay  for  furniture,  permanent  improve- 
ments, etc. 

3.  I  am  pleased  with  the  present  system  of  disbursement 
of  the  fund. 

4.  No,  though  the  boundaries  in  this  county  are  very 
indefinitely  given,  there  being  no  government  survey  lines 
to  follow. 

The  district  boundaries  are  the  same  as  the  boundaries 
of  voting  precincts,  which  are  frequently  changed  by  the 
formation  of  new  precincts. 

5.  Yes,  I  think  the  superintendent  should  be  authorized 
to  issue  certificates,  on  examination  at  other  times  and 
places,  than  as  now  provided. 

I  referred  to  this  matter  in  a  communication  made  after 
visiting  districts  Nos.  3  and  4. 

But  one  teacher  in  the  county  had  a  regular  certificate, 
and  it  is  a  real  hardship  for  teachers  in  the  distant  districts, 
to  go  to  the  county  seat  to  be  examined. 

In  one  case  five  or  six  days  and  an  expensive  journey  of 
sixty  or  "seventy  miles  are  required  to  comply  with  the 
law. 

I  fear  the  present  system  will  lead  to  the  frequent  change 
of  teachers  to  the  injury  of  the  schools. 
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6.  The  teachers  are  generally  competent  and  give  satis- 
faction. 

7.  Very  slight. 

8  (a)  A  sparsely  settled  county  of  large  extent,  in  which 
the  districts  are  few,  and  the  settlements  are  mostly  small, 
poor  and  far  apart.  (6)  The  small  amount  of  the  levy  for 
school  purposes  and  the  failure  to  collect  what  was  levied. 
(c)  The  few  candidates  from  whom  to  select  teachers,  and 
hence  the  necessity  of  depending  on  such  as  can  be 
secured. 

9.  Directors  are  taking  steps  to  secure  uniformity  of 
books  in  districts  and  county.  In  visiting  schools  I  have 
recommended  increase  of  levy  in  the  county  for  school 
purposes,  and  urging  school  officers  to  levy  special  taxes 
in  different  districts. 

The  subjoined  letter  from  Mr.  Storms  illustrates  so 
clearly  what  it  means  to  be  County  Superintendent  in  some 
of  the  mountain  counties  and  interested  me  so  deeply,  that 
I  venture  to  publish  it,  though  not  intended  for  the  public, 
believing  that  many  others  will  read  it  with  equal  interest. 

j.  c.  s. 

I  left  home  August  nth  on  a  visiting  tour,  reaching 
Kokomo  in  time  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  in  the  school. 

Early  the  next  morning — before  breakfast — I  took  the 
trail  for  Red  Cliff,  which  place  I  reached  an  hour  or  two 
before  noon. 

I'was  sorry  to  find  the  teacher  sick  and  the  school  not 
in  session. 

Remained  there  consulting  with  school  officers  until 
about  3  p.  m.  when  I  started  to  return  to  Kokomo. 

At  dusk  I  lost  the  trail  and  when  I  found  it,  daylight 
had  gone,  and,  in  the  darkness,  I  feared  to  undertake  to 
follow  its  windings  under  fallen  timber  and  over  steep,  nar- 
row and  rocky  ways,  so  I  turned  out  my  horse,  wrapped 
my  saddle  blanket  around  my  feet,  took  a  reclining  posi- 
tion with  my  shoulders  against  the  foot  of  a  large  tree,  and 
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shivered  out  the  night  with  an  occasional  tramp  around  to 
aid  the  circulation. 

Being  near  the  top  of  the  range  at  the  head  of  Eagle 
River  it  was  very  cold. 

I  reached  Kokomo  for  breakfast  the  next  morning,  and 
after  visiting  the  school  again,  road  home  in  a  rain  storm 
severe  and  lasting  enough  to  do  credit  to  any  country  east 
of  the  Missouri  River. 

I  was  out  three  days,  traveled  forty  miles  or  more  and 
had  a  rough  experience,  relieved  by  various  pleasant  and 
agreeable  incidents,  cordial  greetings,  etc. 

The  expenses  of  the  trip  were  so  great  that  I  reached 
the  conclusion  that  the  Summit  County  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  could  not  afford  to  hire  a  horse,  pay  toll,  or 
indulge  in  the  luxury  of  three  meals  a  day,  with  Dr. 
Tanner's  experiment  so  freshly  in  memory. 

At  one  place  a  public  spirited  citizen,  mistaking  me  for 
a  preacher,  came  out  and  showed  me  a  short  cut  to  Red 
Cliff,  by  which  I  could  save  one  or  two  miles  in  distance, 
and  seventy-five  (75)  cents  in  toll  each  way. 
•  I  followed  his  directions  very  gladly. 

Expenses : 

Poor  meals,  seventy-five  cents  each. 

Lodging,  seventy-five  cents,  except  when,  for  supper,  I 
gazed  on  the  beauties  of  nature  at  the  head  of  Eagle 
River,  and  lodged  under  "the  rag  of  a  sky,  not  half 
tucked  up." 

WELD  COUNTY. 
David  Boyd,  Superintendent 

I  have  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  getting  anything  like 
either  complete  or  correct  reports  from  a  number  of  the 
secretaries.  In  all  cases  where  writing  appeared  likely  to 
answer  the  purpose,  I  wrote,  upon  receiving  inaccurate  or 
incomplete  reports.  Some  I  had  to  visit  and  go  to  the 
remotest,  original  sources. 

Sometimes  the  fault  is  with  the  teacher,  but  that  is  rarely 
the  case. 


yo  state  superintendent's  report. 

Many  of  the  officers  who  have  been  furnished  with 
suitable  books,  don't  use  them,  keeping  them  clean  for  their 
successors.  The  general  excuse  offered  by  the  secretaries 
is  that  they  receive  no  pay  and  they  cannot  afford  the  time. 
I  have  advised  that  the  secretaries  be  paid  a  fair  compen- 
sation for  time  actually  spent.  Quite  'a  number  of  the 
districts  have  large  balances  on  hand.  It  appears  to  me 
that  they  can  better  afford  to  pay  for  this  work  done  well 
than  to  have  it  slighted  for  nothing. 

I  return  the  following  answers  to  your  interrogatories 
sent  to  me  as  County  Superintendent  of  Weld  County, 
dated  July  30,  1 880.  In  most  of  the  districts  the  accounts 
are  kept  satisfactorily.  They  have  nearly  all  been  furnished 
with  the  blank  forms  of  orders  and  books  furnished  from 
your  office,  and  where  opportunity  offers  I  have  given  the 
directions  necessary  to  keep  the  books  correctly.  These 
blank  forms  must  in  time  very  much  improve  the  condition 
of  the  accounts  of  the  district  officers. 

2.  (a)  So  far  as  I  know  economically. 

(b)  None  that  have  come  to  my  notice. 

3.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  safer,  more  convenient  and  every 
way  more  satisfactory  way  than  the  old  one. 

4.  (a)  I  would  suggest  that  a  minimum  area  be  fixed 
for  a  district  from  which  a  portion  has  been  set  off  to  form 
a  new  district.  It  is  now  provided  that  no  district  may  be 
divided  that  does  not  contain  more  than  an  area  of  nine 
square  miles,  but  if  it  does  contain  more,  there  is  no  limit 
set  to  the  area  that  must  be  left.  Two  or  three  families 
situated  in  a  corner  not  more  than  a  square  mile  might 
contain  the  requisite  number  of  fifteen  persons  of  school 
age  and  all  of  the  rest  of  the  district  might  be  detached  to 
the  ruin  of  the  district.  I  would  farther  recommend  that 
the  number  of  persons  of  school  age  left  in  the  old  district 
from  which  a  part  has  been  taken  to  form  a  new  one  should 
be  twenty,  instead  of  fifteen  as  the  law  now  is.  In  my 
experience  of  last  year  I  find  evidence  that  there  are  not 
wanting  persons  who,  through  evil  intent,  would  use  any 
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means  within  the  letter  of  the  law  to  damage  a  district 
that  don't  happen  to  be  managed  to  their  liking. 

5.  I  think  that  for  third-class  certificates  the  examination 
should  only  extend  to  the  common  English  branches, 
United  States  history  and  physiology. 

6.  Fair,  under  the  circumstances  in  ungraded  schools, 
but  far  from  what  is  desirable.  In  the  graded  schools 
quite  satisfactory. 

7.  One  fine  building  has  been  erected  in  No.  27.  In 
most  of  the  districts  there  are  comfortable  frame  buildings 
and  in  those  where  the  buildings  are  yet  inferior  provision 
is  in  general  being  made  for  the  erection  of  new  houses. 
About  half  of  the  country  schools  have  some  pattern  of 
improved  seats  and  desks,  but  in  many  the  most  miserable 
old  benches  are  still  retained.  But  little  attempts  seem  to 
be  made  to  ornament  the  grounds  in  the  country  districts. 

8.  Sparse  population,  short  school  year,  frequent  changes 
of  teachers,  indifference  of  parents,  and  directors,  and  the 
crudity  and  inexperience  of  teachers. 

9.  The  success  of  the  school  mainly  depends  upon  the 
teacher.  The  Superintendent  has  but  little  access  to  either 
directors  or  patrons  in  the  country  districts.  What  I  have 
done  has  been  principally  by  way  of  advice,  encourage- 
ment and  stimulation  of  teachers  and  pupils.  When  grave 
defects  have  appeared  that  directors  could  remedy  I  have 
endeavored  see  them.  The  short,  flying  visits  which 
superintendents  are  in  the  habit  of  making  to  districts 
afford  them  but  little  opportunity  of  learning  the  needs  of 
the  people,  or  of  stimulating  them  into  making  their  best 
efforts  for  the  good  of  the  schools.  I  have  thought  that  a 
very  good  way  would  be  for  the  Superintendent  to  make 
appointments  and  meet  during  the  winter  at  their  respective 
school  houses,  the  patrons,  and  address  them  upon  the 
wants  of  the  schools  and  their  duties  toward  them. 


University  of  Colorado. 


Hon.  Joseph  C.  Shattuck,  SupL  Public  Instruction: 

Dear  Sir  : — In  accordance  with  the  provision  of  Section 
—  of  the  act  providing  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado,  I  herewith  submit  the  following  report 
for  the  years  1879  and  1880: 

Whole  number  of  pupils  in  attendance 121 

University  classes  (proper) 18 

Preparatory    school 72 

Normal   school 3< 

Of  this  number  Colorado  furnishes  from  counties  as 
follows : 

Arapahoe 10 

Boulder 85 

Clear  Creek 4 

Gilpin 7 

Hinsdale 1 

Lake 4 

Pueblo 1 

Las  Animas 1 

Weld .' 2 

Other  States: 

Illinois 2 

Iowa I 

Nebraska 2 

Total  .    .    .    : 121 

r 
The  total  expenses  for  the  two  years  ending  October 

1,  1880,  $23,899.08,  as  follows: 

Teachers.    .' $15,289  95 

Regents 1,153  8o 
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Janitor $  1,168  55 

Fuel 939  12 

Stationery,  including  catalogues 278  76 

Furniture 533  76 

Laboratory 2,521  40 

Library 100  90 

Building  and   Grounds *>376  09 

Sundries  and  Insurance 5 36  95 

Total $23,899  08 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Junius  Berkley, 

Secretary. 


State  Teachers'  Association.. 


This  body  meets  annually  at  the  State  Capital.  The  fifth 
session  was  held  December  30  and  31,  1879,  at  which 
time  the  following  papers,  among  others,  were  read : 

PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 
Joseph  A.  Sewhll,  Boulder. 

In  addressing  you  to-day  I  thought  to  avoid  either  of 
these  two  extremes : 

I  would  not  select  a  subject  too  near  home,  one  that 
smells  too  strong  of  the  shop,  for  we  are  entitled  to  what 
so  many  are  clamoring  for,  and  regarding  the  more  com- 
monplace duties  and  drudgery  of  school  work,  we  are  all, 
I  am  sure,  ready  to  join  in  the  cry  of  the  weary  ones 
touching  such  matters,  "  let  us  have  a  period  of  repose." 

Nor  would  I,  on  the  other  hand,  select  a  subject  so  far 
removed  from  our  common  and  constant  interests  as  to  be 
obliged,  when  through,  to  answer  the  question,  "  Well, 
what  has  all  this  to  do  with  school-keeping  and  teaching  ?" 
But,  rather,  I  would  take  heed  to  the  advice  of  Horace, 
remembering  the  virtue  of  him  who  "  holds  fast  to  the 
golden  mean."     Therefore  I  have  prepared  a 

SHORT   ESSAY   ON    INFLUENCE, 

saying  something  of  this  in  a  very  general  way,  and  then 
something  of  school  influence  especially.  Not  long  ago'  I 
chanced  to  be  in  the  office  of  one  of  your  prosperous 
business  men.  The  gentlemanly  bookkeeper  asked  me  if 
I  would  like  to  talk  with  a  man  in  Golden.  I  thanked  him, 
took  the  receiving  instrument,  and,  after  the  customary 
"Hello,"  "hello,"  and  the  reply  "Well,"  I  said:  "Why 
don't  you  run  for  Supreme  Judge?"  and  instantly  came 
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back  the  answer,  "We, have  one  Judge  L here  now,  and 

that  is  enough."  And  I  heard  a  man  speak  full  fifteen 
miles  away.  I  was  about  to  exclaim,  "Wonderful !  marvel- 
ous ! "  or  something  of  the  sort,  when  it  occurred  to  me 
that  probably  somebody  had  said  that  before,  or  if  some- 
body had  not  said  it,  most  anybody  could  say  it,  and  so  I 
held  my  peace.  But  I  thought  much  about  it,  and  finally 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  nothing  very  won- 
derful or  marvelous  about  it  after  all. 

You  know  that  learned  physicists  tell  us  that,  at  one  time, 
long  ago  to  be  sure,  that  the  whole  solar  system  (may  be 
the  whole  created  universe)  was  one  vast  sphere  of  homo- 
geneous, highly  attenuated  gas — filling  all  space. 

Well,  it  was  a  long  distance  from  one  side  of  this  ball  to 
the. other.  To  contemplate  even  the  radius  is  painful,  and 
you  know  the  diameter  is  twice  the  radius,  and  the  circum- 
ference more  than  thrice  the  diameter,  and  the  superficial 
area  and  the  cubic  content — oh,  dear !  why,  if  the  imagina- 
tion is  pained  by  dwelling  on  the  length  of  that  radius  it  is 
lost  completely  in  the  effort  to  compass  diameter,  area  and 
content — and  so  we  stop  short  and  say  it  was  a  famous 
great  ball. 

Well,  we  know  enough  of  matter  and  the  laws  of  matter 
to  teach  us  that  if  any  mass,  however  small,  had  been  thrust 
against  one  side  of  this  vast  sphere  of  gaseous  matter,  the 
impress  made  at  the  point  of  contact  would  have  passed 
through  all  these  millions  and  millions  of  miles  and  rip- 
pled the  other  side.  . 

Moreover,  not  only  would  an  impression  have  been 
transmitted  from  molecule  to  molecule,  but  the  particular 
kind  of  impression  would  have  been  faithfully  borne  to  the 
antipodes,  and  if  the  pulsations  impinging  on  this  side  had 
been  of  such  length,  breadth  and  character  as  to  have  pro- 
duced "  Why  don't  you  run  for  Supreme  Judge  ?  "  in  due 
time  on  the  other  side,  pulsations  corresponding  exactly  in 
length,  breadth  and  character  would  have  come  and  pro- 
duced "  Why  don't  you  r.un  for  Supreme  Judge  ?  " 
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No  molecule,  no  atom  of  all  that  vast  sphere  but  what 
responded  quantitatively,  and  qualitatively,  to  the  impres- 
sion made.  Well,  the  man  in  Golden,  the  wire,  and  the 
instruments  and  your  humble  speaker  are  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  parts  and  parcels  of  that  original  homogen- 
eous, gaseous  sphere,  thrown  out  of  relation  somewhat 
more  by  the  process  of  organization,  a  kind  of 

CIVILIZATION   OF  CHAOTIC    MATTER, 

yet  the  same  matter,  and  when  matter  received  the  impres- 
sions here  in  Denver  that  were  transmitted  to  matter  in 
Golden,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  fancy  that  the  last  act,,  the 
conscious  recognition  by  brain  or  nerve  cells  of  that  Golden 
man  of  the  genesis  of  the  impressions  in  my  own  brain,  or 
the  matter  in  me  affecting  the  matter  in  him,  I  fancy,  I  say, 
that  the  matter  there  as  it  cognized  the  action  of  matter  here 
might  have  exclaimed,  "  My  long-lost  brother,  in  the  nebu- 
lous days  we  sat  side  by  side,  but,  when  organization  came, 
we  were  parted — the  one  sat  on  the  right,  the  other  on  the 
left,  or,  more  literally,  one  in  Denver  and  the  other  left  in 
Golden." 

I  read  a  page  of  Aristophanes,  the  frogs,  perhaps,  and 
laugh.  Well,  is  it  not  strange  that  certain  particles  of 
matter  that  entered  into  the  brain  and  nerve  structure  of 
Aristophanes  should,  acting  two  thousand  years  ago,  set 
up  an  action  in  the  molecules  of  my  brain  to-day,  and  these, 
acting  in  some  way  upon  the  fibres  of  the  muscles  of  my 
face,  cause  certain  of  them  to  contract — and  I  laugh  ?  Now, 
it  is  farther  from  Athens  to  Boulder  than  from  Denver  to 
Golden,  and  yet  Aristophanes  in  Greece  spoke  to  me  two 
thousand  years  ago,  and  to-day,  here  in  Colorado,  I  heard 
him.  How  did  I  hear  the  man  in  Golden?  Why,  he  set 
matter  vibrating  there,  and  these  vibrations  were  transmitted 
through  matter  to  matter  here  in  Denver.  Aristophanes 
moved  matters  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  the  thought  of 
his  was  produced  in  consequence  of  pulsations  of  matter  in 
the  brain,  transmitted  to  the  muscles  of  his  hand  and  arm 
as  he  wrote  down  the  thought,  and  then  the  vibrating  ether 
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— the  light  waves  modified  as  it  or  they,  impinged  on  the 
written  or  printed  page,  reflects  to  my  eye  by  like  vibrations, 

setting  up  action 

in  the  matter  of  my  eye,  and  in  some  way  transmitted  to 
my  brain,  producing  a  state  of  consciousness.  And  so  I 
heard  the  man  in  Golden,  just  as  I  heard  the  man  in  Athens, 
and,  for  aught  I  know,  the  ve.ry  matter,  acting  to  produce 
the  comedy  of  the  frogs,  in  the  nebulous  age  reposed  and 
pulsated  close  to  the  matter  that  was  wrought  upon  in  me 
when  I  laughed. 

When  I  speak  to  you  here  you  understand  that  I,  with 
my  organs  of  speech,  set  the  air  into  vibrations,  which 
vibrations  impinge  on  your  ears,  and  you  hear.  I  heard 
the  man  in  Golden  just  as  you  hear  me.  I  hear  Aristoph- 
anes in  the  same  way.  One  is  no  more  marvelous  than  the 
other.  The  states  of  consciousness  are  produced  by  the 
influence  of  vibrating,  pulsating  matter,  and,  when  once  a 
vibration  or  pulsation  is  set  up,  it  lasts  forever. 

In  the  beginning  a  thrill  of  creative  force  was  sent 
through  and  permeated  the  chaos,  and  the  influence  of  that 
thrill,  that  creative  word  spoken,  has  been  felt  and  mani- 
fested through  all  the  long  ages.  And  sun  and  planet  and 
satellite,  earth,  with  its  lands  and  its  waters,  the  animal  and 
the  vegetable,  the  mastodon  and  the  monad,  the  oak  and 
the  lichen,  man  and  monerma,  are  but  the  orderly,  organ- 
ized ripples  of  the  once  great  chaos.  Sound  and  color, 
love  and  charity,  hate  and  hope,  and  all  the  rest,  are,  each 
and  all,  so  far  as  we  understand,  but  the  effects,  the  influ- 
ence of  these  orderly  ripples  of  matter,  acted  upon  or  influ- 
enced by  that  mighty  power  that  we  name  but  do  not 
understand.     And  so  the  work  of  the 

investigator  of  nature 

is  limited  to  the  single  inquiry — the  relation  of  that  some- 
thing of  which  we  know  nothing,  but  call  matter — to  that 
something  of  which  we  know  nothing,  but  call  force,  or, 
briefly   stated,   the   influence    of   force    on   matter.     The 
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quantity,  the  quality,  the  law.  The  difference  between 
the  solar  system  of  to-day  and  the  nebulous  mass 
from  which  it  is  derived,  is  measured  by  the  amount 
of  influence  of  the  organic  force  acting  upon  the  one  and 
producing  the  other. 

The  homogeneous  has  given  place  to  the  heterogeneous* 
Elements  that  were  associated  have  been  separated,  and 
the  communications  which  were  or  could  have  been  easily 
kept  up  among  the  masses  of  matter,  because  of  their  con- 
tinuity and  juxtaposition, are  now  rendered  difficult,  because 
of  the  differentiation  of  the  groups  of  elements,  and  we  are 
now  discovering  how,  with  this  new  order  of  things,  we 
may  bring  groups  of  elements,  masses  of  matter,  differing 
and  separated,  into  closer  relation,  and  the  telephone  is  but 
an  instrument  for  accomplishing  such  an  end. 

Matter,  like  man,  is  ever  sighing  for  the  good  old  times, 
when  all  was  common  and  alike,  when  there  was  no  caste, 
no  class,  when  everybody  knew  every  other  body's  busi- 
ness, and  many  modern  inventions  unwittingly  look  to  such 
a  result,  and  thus  art  and  nature  co-operate  in  the  work. 
The  whole  solar  system,  all  the  parts  tend  to  rush  together 
and  form  the  mass,  as  of  old,  while  the  influence  of  that 
force  we  call  centrifugal,  alone  stands  in  the  way  to  prevent 
such  a  consummation  and  catastrophe.  All  the  waters  tend 
to  fall  into  one  common  ocean,  and  then  to  rise  and  form 
one  common  cloud  of  vapor,  striving  to  bring  back  the 
good  old  time. 

IN    THE   NEBULOUS    ERA 

the  atoms  of  matter  in  the  auditory  apparatus  and  brain  of 
my  friend  in  Golden  were  exactly  like  the  atoms  in  my  ear 
and  brain,  and  all  the  matter  lying  between  us  was  of  the 
same  character,  and  the  matter  now  constituting  me  was 
agitated — it  affected  the  matter  constituting  him.  Now,  the 
telephone  has  simply  mended  the  link  that  was  broken — 
restored  ttte  lost  art  of  communicating. 

If  the  patent  officers  had  gone  back  far  enough  in  their 
investigations  neither  Edison  nor  Bell  could  have  obtained 
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a  patent.  Matter,  as  we  understand  it,  *acts  on  matter, 
everywhere  and  at  all  times.  No  mass,  no  molecule  moves, 
but  what  all  masses  all  molecules  move.  The  pebble  that 
rolls  down  the  embankment  breaks  the  former  equilibrium 
or  balance,  and  the  whole  material  universe,  each  and  every 
•part,  must  change  and  adapt  itself  to  the  new  order  of 
things. 

I  speak,  and  the  air  about  me  is  thrown  into  pulsating 
waves,  the  temperature  of  the  compressed  wave  is  elevated, 
changes  are  thus  impressed  on  my  immediate  surround- 
ings, which  must  and  do  extend  to  the  uttermost  bounds. 
Water  organizes  into  little  spheres  on  the  dusty  floor, 
and  Neptune  compels  perturbations  that  were  not  under- 
stood till  the  great  astronomer  discovered  or  predicted  the 
existence  of  the  far  outlying  planet. 

THE   AXIS   OF   OUR    EARTH 

is  declined  just  a  little  to  the  plane  of  the  orbit, and  unequal 
day  and  night  and  the  orderly  and  glorious  succession  of 
seasons  result,  and  arctic  cold  and  tropic  heat  are  tempered 
to  man's  wants  and  necessities. 

The  earth  revolves  and  the  atmosphere  about  it  lags  a 
little  and  the  trade  winds  blow  steadily,  constantly,  ever- 
lastingly. All  changes  from  the  minutest  to  the  mightiest 
are  caused  by  the  influence  of  matter  acting  on  its  kind. 

The  germinating  plant  drinks  in  the  air  and  the  moisture 
and  locks  the  elements  in  seeming  stable  forms.  The  snow 
upon  yonder  mountain  peak  shall  feed  the  stream  that  goes 
to  irrigate  the  grain,  to  give  it  great  molecular  motion,  life, 
and  this  inorganic  snow,  thus  whirled  for  a  time  into  vital 
vortices  in  the  wheat  grains,  shall  in  turn  go  to  vivify 
muscle  and  brain,  and  will  proclaim  itself  in  the  acts  of  the 
laborer  and  in  the  word  and  thought  of  the  poet  and 
scholar  ;  and  thus  the  cold,  cold  snow  is  the  very  fuel  that 
generates  the  force,  exercises  the  influence  that  frames 
thoughts  that  glow,  and  coins  words  that  burn.« 

MATTER   ACTING   ON    MATTER, 

force  coping  with  force  influences,  brings  about  all  phe- 
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nomena.  On  every  form  all  existing  influences  have 
exerted  their  sway,  gravitation,  heat,  electricity.  The  result 
is  the  issue  of  their  action. 

The  contour  and  shape  of  any  great  mountain  is  thus  the 
record  of  everything  that  has  effected  or  influenced  its  mass 
since  the  beginning  of  things.  Its  ancient  peaks  are  the 
register  of  every  summer  sun,  every  frost,  every  falling 
rain,  every  sun  ray  that  has  gently  kissed  it,  every  zephyr, 
and  every  tornado  blast.  It  is  what  it  is  because  of  these, 
and  also  the  lichen  that  clings  to  some  sheltered  spot  on 
the  rock.  Without  the  summer  sun,  the  storm  and  the 
lightning,  neither  the  mountain  nor  the  lichen  would  be  as 
or  what  they  are ;  both  are  the  children  of  these  influences. 

Astronomers  tell  us  that  the  sun  is  the  most  sublime 
object  the  eye  can  behold  or  the  soul  contemplate.  The 
prodigious  mass,  compelling  the  planets  to  move  in  obedi- 
ent circles  around  him.  And  yet  he  forgets  not  the  hum- 
blest moss  cup  that  clings  to  the  wall,  for  he  called  it  into 
existence  by  his  heat  and  feeds  it  day  by  day  with  light. 

And  the  heart  of  the  little  moss  cup  beats  because  of  the 
secret  throbbing  of  the  great  heart  so  many  millions  of 
miles  away.     Surely,  the  sunbeam  is  the  finger  of  God. 

OF   MATERIAL   THINGS. 

Not  only  is  it  true  that  matter  acts  upon,  influences 
matter,  and  force  produces  impressions  that  are  never  lost — 
influences  the  beginnings  only*  of  which  we  see,  the  end 
reaching  to  the  eternities  ;  but  the  measure  of  the  acts,  the 
exact  quantity  of  the  forces  acting,  the  extent  of  the 
influences  exerted.  Just  so  much  matter  will  attract  with 
just  so  much  force.  A  given  quantity  of  air  acting  on  a 
given  quantity  of  coal  will  produce  a  given  quantity  of 
heat,  which  heat,  acting  as  a  working  force,  will  lift  just  so 
many  pounds  so  many  feet.  A  given  weight  of  zinc  acting 
on  a  given  weight  of  acid  will  generate  a  definite  quantity 
of  electricity. 

Moreover,  matter  acts  in  a  manner  neither  mechanical  nor 
chemical,  and  yet  it  acts  with  power. 
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The  sight  of  an  antiquated  bonnet,  or  ancient,  old-fesh- 
ioned  form  or  pattern  of  dress,  brings  with  it  the  wrinkled 
face  of  your  mother,  and,  with  the  coming  of  that  face, 
what  a  host  of  influences  are  operating ! 

That  curl  of  faded  hair,  so  carefully  treasured,  it  may  be 
among  the  leaves  of  the  old  family  Bible,  as  though  the 
book  was  not  too  holy  to  be  the  casket  of  so  precious  a 
relic,  brings  with  it  the  golden  locks,  the  sparkling  eye,  the 
laughter-rippled  face,  and  you  feel  the  little  arms  clasping 
your  neck  and  the  generous,  unselfish  kiss  upon  your 
cheek,  and  the  heart  moans  and  tears  fall  as  you  come  to 
realize  the  reality,  or  rather  the  phantom,  which  that  lock 
of  faded  hair  called  up.  A  bit  of  lustreless  white  ribbon 
you  take  up  from  its  long  resting-place  among  your  keep- 
sakes, and,  as  you  gaze  on  it,  lo!  all  the  air  is  merry  with 
the  ringing  of  the  marriage  bells.  These  material  things, 
so  small,  so  insignificant,  acting  on  the  physical  senses,  set 
up  a  train  of  influences  in  some  way  that  move  the  soul  to 
its  profoundest  depths. 

The  deeds  that  men  have  done,  the  words  that  they  have 
spoken,  aye,  the  very  thoughts  of  them,  have  impressed 
themselves  on  matter,  and  in  such  a  way  that  so  long  will 
these  acts,  these  words,  these  thoughts,  even,  exert  their 
influence,  so  long  must  they  be  felt. 

Phidias  still  is  the  sculptor,  and  grand  old  Michael 
Angelo,  wedded  to  his  art,  still  lives  and  paints  and  chisels. 
Shakespeare's  pen  still  is  the  instrument  of  the  seer  and  the 
prophet  of  the  human  heart.  "  Give  me  liberty  or  give  me 
death,"  "  With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all," 
were  words  that  once  set  the  air  into  definite  and  measured 
vibrations ;  but  these  vibrations  have  been  transmitted  to 
a  more  subtle  medium,  and  their  pulsations  beat  in  upon 
every  true  American  heart  and  make  it  good  and  loyal. 
When  that  which  was  shall  cease  to  influence  that  which 
is,  annihilation  has  come,  and  will  reign. 

ASTRONOMERS   TELL    US 

that  there  are  spots,  varying  in  size  and  number,  upon  the 
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sun,  and  now  it  has  been  discovered  that  these  spots  exert* 
an  influence  upon  the  climate  of  our  earth,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  climate  afifects  the  crops,  and  a  poor  crop  means 
poverty,  and  poverty  begets  disease  and  crime ;  and  so  the 
student  of  social  science  must  look  for  causes  of  conditions 
far  beyond  our  little  sphere.  A  little  rain,  more  or  less,  on 
a  Belgian  plain,  made  St.  Helena  the  prison-house  of  the 
mightiest  military  genius  the  world  ever  knew. 

I  remember,  when  a  student  of  medicine,  that  poor  people 
brought  their  little  children  up  from  the  dark  alleys  and 
damp  sub-cellars  of  the  great  city  to  the  clinic,  and  the 
skillful,  great-hearted  professor  would  say :  "  I  have  no 
medicine  for  these  ills.  The  cure  for  these  poor  little  ones 
is  generated  millions  of  miles  away;  set  them  in  the  sun- 
shine." And,  as  with  trembling  voice  he  said  this,  I  thought 
an  angel  might  have  seen  sunshine  enshrined  in  the  tear  of 
sympathy  that  bedewed  his  cheek — a  sunshine  that  might 
mitigate  if  it  could  not  cure. 

Now,  if  matter  acts  on  matter,  and 

PHYSICAL    FORCE    IMPRESSES    ITSELF 

upon  masses,  and  physical  force  contends  with  physical 
force  and  yields  results,  and  if  matter  acting  through  phys- 
ical force  impresses  that  which  we  call  soul  or  spirit,  giving 
rise  to  a  different  and  higher  result,  and,  again,  spirit  acting 
through  some  physical  force  impressing  matter,  when  shall 
we  fix  the  limit  of  influence  ? 

If  a  sparrow  may  not  fall  without  the  Father's  notice, 
if  the  hairs  of  our  head  are  numbered,  are  we  to  conclude 
that  the  sparrow's  fall  is  a  mere  isolated  event,  and  the 
hairs  of  our  head  numbered  just  out  of  idle  curiosity,  or, 
rather,  that  each  and  everything  is  a  related  factor,  influ- 
encing every  other  factor  ?  "  That  all  are  but  parts,"  etc., 
or.  as  Bacon  has  it,  "The  highest  link  in  the  chain  of  nature 
is  riveted  to  the  throne  of  Jupiter." 

CAUSE    AND    EFFECT. 

Every  cause  has  produced  its  effects,  every  word  spok  n 
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lias  made  its  impression,  and  nothing  in  the  wide  universe 
has  the  power  to  hold  or  conceal. 

There  can  be  no  secrets.  Transmission  and  transmuta- 
tion are  the  process  of  nature.     There  is  no  secreting. 

The  trade  winds  we  understand  to  be  produced  by  well 
understood  causes,  and  are  evidently  controlled  by  fixed 
laws.  But  are  the  more  variable  winds  of  temperate  lati- 
tudes controlled  by  no  law  ?  Are  they  accidental  or  fortu- 
itous ?  Where  shall  we  draw  the  line  dividing  the  region 
presided  over  by  law  and  that  territory  not  so  controlled  ? 

So,  as  we  are  enabled  to  see  and  understand  how  some 
causes  acting  exert  a  wide  and  powerful  influence,  can  dis- 
cover the  relation  between  causes  and  effects,  are  we  to 
infer,  would  it  be  reasonable  to  conclude  that  any  cause, 
any  act,  any  word,  any  thought,  could  be  without  effects 
following  ? 

I  do  not  know  as  what  I  have  said  proves  that  every 
good  act  done,  every  good  word  spoken,  every  good  aspira- 
tion of  the  human  soul  exerts  influences  that  are  good,  but 
from  what  I  know  to  be  true  in  the  sphere  of  matter  and 
physical  force,  I  am  abundantly  satisfied,  I  know  that  light 
impresses  the  sensitive  plate  of  the  photographer  and  gives 
to  us  the  images  of  those  we  love — electricity  bears 
messages  of  joy  or  sorrow  thousands  of  miles  away,  even 
beneath  the  deep  sounding  sea.  And  so  I  believe  that  in 
the  sphere  of  the  spiritual  every  true  prayer  is  answered, 
every  noble  and  uplifting  aspiration  brings  down  a  blessing, 
even  the  prayers  to  the  saints  must  be  answered  in  the 
spirit  in  which  such  prayers  are  uttered.  One  of  America's 
great 

PHYSICISTS   TELLS    US 

that  "  if  on  a  cold,  polished  piece  of  metal  any  object,  as  a 
wafer,  for  instance,  be  laid,  and  the  metal  then  be  breathed 
upon,  and  when  the  moisture  has  had  time  to  disappear, 
the  wafer  be  thrown  off,  upon  the  now  polished  surface  the 
most  critical  inspection  can  discover  no  trace  of  any  form. 
If  we  breathe  upon  it  a  spectral  figure  of  the  wafer  comes 
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into  view,  and  this  may  be  done  again  and  again — nay, 
even  more,  if  the  polished  metal  be  carefully  put  aside, 
where  nothing  can  deteriorate  its  surface,  and  be  so  kept 
for  many  months  (I  have  witnessed  it  even  after  a  year),  on 
breathing  again  upon  it  the  shadowy  form  emerged." 

A  shadow  never  falls  upon  the  wall  without  leaving 
thereupon  its  permanent  trace — a  trace  which  might  be 
made  visible  by  resorting  to  the  proper  processes. 

Now,  surely  the  mind  of  the  child  is  more  sensitive  to 
impressions  than  the  cold  polished  metal,  or  the  dead  wall. 
And  it  may  be  that  the  processes  for  determining  and 
measuring  the  impressions  made  will  often  need  to  be 
more  refined  even  than  those  necessary  in  the  former  case, 
yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  what  the  impress  is  made. 

IT    IS   ASKED  SOMETIMES, 

you  know,  does  it  pay  to  educate  ?  The  answer  is  clear  and 
decided  with  me,  and  I  am  sure  that  were  it  possible  to 
keep  school  and  give  no  instruction,  teach  no  reading, 
arithmetic,  geography,  etc.,  and  still  keep  school,  it  would 
pay  to  educate.  The  influence  of  fixed  habits  of  conduct 
— the  orderly  coming  in  and  going  out — the  cheerful 
observance  of  rules  and  regulations,  the  yielding  of  the 
will  to  the  better  and  wiser  willing  of  the  teacher — all  these 
tend  mightily  to  fit  the  children  to  become  true  American 
citizens. 

The  influence  of  the  worthy  teacher  in  these  directions 
is  worth  all  that  our  schools  cost,  and  the  knowledge 
obtained  is  thrown  in. 

Every  act,  every  word,  every  gesture,  every  thought 
even,  exerts  an  influence  upon  the  susceptible  mind  of  the 
chHd,  and  if  they  be  good,  as  they  for  the  most  part  are, 
who  can  estimate  their  value?  Who  will  be  willing  to 
annul  such  influence!  ?  I  know  that  the  good,  conscientious, 
successful  teacher  is  ready  to,  and  does  declare,  "  I  have 
talked  the  best  I  know  how  to  my  boys,  I  have  set  good 
examples,  I  have  tried  hard  to  entertain  good  thoughts,  I 
have  ever  prayed  devoutly  for  these  boys,  and  yet  they  are 
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not  all  angels,  some  of  them  are  real  bad  boys,  and  my 
labor  is  fruitless.  I  do  not  believe  the  labor  is  lost.  No, 
no,  good  has  been  done  and  no  good  can  perish — good 
done  is  seed  sown,  and  He  who  gives  the  early  and  the 
latter  rain  will  give  the  increase." 

the  influence  exerted 

cannot  fail  to  produce  its  legitimate  results. 

A  single  force  acting  on  a  body  will  cause  that  body  to 
move  in  a  right  line,  but  if  another  force  acts  upon  it,  the 
course  or  direction  will  be  changed.  If  many  are  acting, 
each  in  a  different  direction,  to  determine  the  exact  course 
of  the  body  might  be  a  somewhat  difficult  problem  in  the 
composition  and  resolution  of  forces,  but  one  thing  is 
certain,  the  force  that  would,  acting  alone,  carry  the  body 
in  a  straight  line,  ever  exerts  influence  in  that  direction,  and 
though  a  million  other  forces  are  acting  in  a  million  dif- 
ferent directions,  the  effect  or  influence  of  the  original  or 
first  single  force  will  be  felt  and  will  modify  all  the  rest, 
and  what  is  true  of  any  one  of  these  millions,  is  true  of  all. 

man's  conduct   in  this  world 

is  the  result  of  multitudinous  influences  or  forces — some  of 
them  are  apparent — some  hidden  even  from  our  keenest 
ken. 

But  every  good  influence  tends  to  bear  him  in  the  right 
direction,  and  to  oppose  or  modify  at  least  those  influences 
that  are  not  good,  and  which  tend  to  thrust  him  down. 
Let  us,  then,  be  not  weary  in  well  doing. 


HOW  FAR  SHOULD  THE  STATE  EDUCATE? 

DAVID    BOYD,  GREELEY. 

How  far  upwards  is  the  intent  of  *he  question  asked, 
and  to  which  we  venture  to  make  reply.  In  some  countries, 
such  as  England,  the  question  would  be,  how  far  down- 
wards should  the  State  educate  ?  There  the  great  Univer- 
sities  and    Preparatory  Schools    like    Harrow,    Eton   and 
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Rugby  are  managed'by  the  State  principally  in  the  interest 
of  a  State  church.  The  extension  of  State  education  to  the 
people  is  now,  in  England,  one  of  the  live  political  issues  of 
the  day.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  United  States,  the  free 
education  of  the  youth  of  the  whole  people  under  State 
management,  supported  by  general  taxation,  is  a  measure 
so  generally  accepted  as  right  by  all  parties  that  no  political 
issue  can  be  made  on  it.  Still  there  are  not  wanting  able 
jurists  who  condemn  all  State  education  as  unjust,  yes,  as  rank 
communism.  These  men  have  high  notions  in  regard  to 
the  absolute  right  of  the  individual  in  and  to  his  private 
property,  and  consequently  very  restricted  notions  in  refer- 
ence to  the  powers  of  the  State  over  private  property. 
"The  State/'  say  they,  "exists  only  for  the  protection  of 
life  and  property.  So  much  property,  and  even  so  much 
life  as  is  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  life  and  property  in 
general,  may  be  used  by  the  State."  When  it  goes  farther, 
even  though  the  step  taken  be  to  further  the  well-being  of 
all  the  people  of  the  State,  it  is  said  the  State  is  passing 
outside  of  its  proper  sphere  by  forcing  the  more  wealthy 
to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  less  wealthy ;  and  the 
argument  made  in  favor  of  State  education  impliedly  grants 
this  assumption  of  the  restricted  sphere  of  State  supervision. 
The  stock  argument  is,  "  It  is  cheaper  to  educate  than  to 
take  care  of  criminals;  it  is  cheaper  to  build  school  houses 
than  prisons;  it  is  cheaper  to  pay  teachers  than  to  pay 
policemen  and  prison  guards."  It  is  very  doubtful  if  the 
above  dicta  are  true,  nor  need  they  be  at  all  true  and  yet 
leave  sufficient  reason  for  State  education.  The  property 
of  which  any  individual  stands  possessed,  has  become  his 
to  an  amazingly  limited  extent  through  his  own  individual 
efforts.  Each  is  but  an  insignificant  member  of  the  intri- 
cately complex  body  of  modern  civilized  society.  Has  he 
made  his  wealth  by  manufacturing?  Then  he  has  been 
turning  to  his  advantage  the  discoveries  and  inventions  of 
the  ages,  the  skill  inherited  or  acquired  by  the  masses  of 
men  whom  he  uses.     The  same  is  true  be  he  engaged  in 
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agriculture  or  commerce.  Says  an  able  recent  writer: 
"  The  growth  of  population,  the  increase  and  extension  of 
exchanges,  the  discoveries  of  science,  the  march  of  inven- 
tion, the  spread  of  education,  the  improvement  of  govern- 
ment, the  amelioration  of  manners,  have  all  a  direct  tendency 
to  increase  the  productive  .power  of  labor — not  of  some 
labor  but  of  all  labor;  not  in  some  departments  of  industry 
but  in  all  departments  of  industry;  for  the  law  of  the 
production  of  wealth  in  society  is  "the  law  of  each  for  all 
and  all  for  each."  It  is  only  through  reciprocal  relations 
with  the  masses  of  men  that  surround  each,  that  each 
acquires  and  holds  what  he  has.  The  superior  knowledge 
and  skill  of  a  particular  community  gives  him,  who  knows 
how  to  turn  it  to  account,  advantages  which  he  could  have 
in  no  other  community.  This  knowledge  and  skill  must 
be  maintained  or  the  community  looses  its  vantage  ground 
among  the  other  communities  of  the  nation.  The  same  is 
true  -of  any  one  nation  in  the  family  of  nations.  In  the 
complex  civilized  world  of  to-day  there  is  going  on  a 
struggle  for  supremacy,  in  which  struggle  intelligence  is 
the  force  that  tells.  Not  the  intelligence  of  a  few  of  the 
leaders,  but  the  intelligence  of  the  masses.  Every  new 
invention  requires  additional  knowledge,  skill,  tact  and 
patience  for  its  utilization.  Hence,  the  preservation  of  the 
wealth  already  in  existence  is  as  nothing  compared  with 
the  preservation  of  efficiency  of  the  agencies  by  which 
that  wealth  is  constantly  produced.  Therefore,  if  it  be  a 
function  of  the  State  to  protect  property,  much  more  ought 
it  to  be  the  function  of  the  State  to  keep  in  constant  vigor 
the  agencies  by  which  wealth  is  produced.  Enlightened, 
educated  men  and  women  are  needed  more  and  more  in  the 
production  of  wealth.  These  cannot  be  produced  daily  as 
we  need  them.  This  intellectual  culture  we  have  received 
as  a  gift  from  the  past.  If  it  would  not  be  seen  perish 
from  the  earth  we  must  supply  it  to  the  generation  that  is 
to  succeed  us  in  life's  struggles  and  work.  The  wise  man 
provides  not  only  for  the  needs  of  the  day,  but  lays  in 
store  for  the  future.     Much  more  the  wise  nation;  for  the 
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nation  never  dies,  and  the  glbry  of  any  age  is  less  in  what 
it  has  actually  accomplished  than  in  the  progressive  tenden- 
cies it  has  originated,  and  the  foundations  for  future 
improvement  it  has  laid  deeply  and  securely. 

But  a  very  little  observation  will  show  us  that  it  is  a 
very  one-sided  view  to  take  of  the  matter — this  setting  up 
the  cost  of  taking  care  of  criminals,  etc.,  as  a  measure  of 
the  value  of  general  intelligence  and  virtue.  There  is  a 
sense  of  tranquility  and  security  experienced  by  the  man 
of  wealth,  living  in  an  enlightened,  orderly  and  self-re- 
strained community,  such  as  neither  bolts,  nor  bars,  nor 
police  force,  can  secure  for  him,  amongst  an  ignorant,  dis- 
orderly and  revolutionary  people. 

But  wealth-making  and  the  security  of  wealth  aside,  is 
not  .the  very  presence  of  liberally  educated  men  and  women 
a  source  of  enjoyment  to  the  man  of  wealth,  leisure  and 
refinement,  surpassing  anything  that  his  wealth  can  pur- 
chase? Hence,  we  constantly  see  men  of  wealth  and  re- 
finement retiring  into  neighborhood,  characterized  by  in- 
telligence, order  and  social  progress.  It  is  true  that  these 
things  have  but  little  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  completely 
sordid  and  selfish  rich  man.  But  the  views  of  such  on 
these  matters  are  hardly  worth  respecting.  If  anyone  re- 
gards wealth  as  the  chief  good,  as  an  end  and  not  as  a 
means  to  a  higher  end,  a  means  to  refined  happiness  and 
well  being  for  himself  and  fellowmen,  then  such  a  one  is 
as  demonstrably  a  fool  as  the  prodigal  who  wastes  wealth 
in  sordid  and  mean  pursuits.  Such  rich  men  have  been  the 
butt  of  the  ridicule  and  satire  of  the  ethical  literature  of 
all  ages  and  nations. 

But  aside  from  the  mere  presence  of  liberality,  educated 
men  and  women  in  a  community,  giving  it  an  aroma  and 
flavor  of  refinement  such  as  wealth  alone  cannot  purchase 
or  bestow;  their  abilities  are  usually  of  a  kind  to  promote 
its  highest  well-being.  For  a  large  part  of  the  work  which 
they  do  for  their  fellows  they  receive  no  pay  whatever,  or  if 
paid  at  all.  rarely  adequately.     The  whole  tendency  of  a 
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liberal  education  is  towards  generosity  of  soul,  and  help- 
fulness of  purpose.  I  know  of  no  atmosphere  so  con- 
genial to  the  growth  of  large-heartedness  in  the  youthful 
disposition,  as  that  which  circulates  in  college  halls.  The 
liberalizing  studies  in  which  the  students  are  engaged,  the 
high-souled,  noble-purposed  instructors  that  are  usually 
guiding  them,  together  with  the  companionship  of  the  elite 
of  the  youth  of  the  land — all  conspire  in  helping  to  build 
up  a  character,  generous,  truthful,  trustful  and  eager  for 
the  promotion  of  righteousness  and  beneficence  among 
men.  It  is  true  that  contact  with  the  stern,  harsh  and  often 
deceitful  practical  world,  struggling  for  wealth  and  power, 
not  unfrequently  makes  sad  discord  in  the  harmony  of  this 
nicely  toned  soul-musfc,  and  disfigures  the  perfect  propor- 
tions of  their  cherished  ideals,  born  in  a  more  congenial 
climate  of  fructifying  physic  sunlight.  Yet  rarely,  if  ever, 
quite  die  out  these  generous  impulses  nor  a  faith  in  the 
higher  possibilities  attainable  by  well  directed  effort. 

Whether  all  this  either  pays  the  State,  which  I  am 
supposing  furnishes  them  free  educational  opportunities,  or 
themselves  for  the  years  of  youthful  prime  exhausted  in  its 
pursuit,  depends  wholly  upon  what  we  are  prepared  to  call 
pay.  If  we  are  to  reckon  this  only  in  wages  that  may  be 
computed  in  national  currency,  then  the  pay  is  doubtful. 
But  since  money  rightly  viewed  is  not  an  end  of  human 
endeavor  but  only  a  means  to  secure  human  happiness  and 
welfare,  then  surely  the  culture  of  which  we  speak  not  only 
pays  him  who  is  in  possession  of  it,  but  also  those  upon 
whom  its  genial  light  is  shed.  It  is  a  sunlight  of  the  soul 
bathing  in  beauty  and  stimulating  fnto  blossom,  or  ripened 
fruitage,  whatever  is  richest,  noblest,  or  most  endearing  in 
humanity.  Then  surely  it  ought  to  be  the  highest  pride 
of  a  people  the  rearing  of  this  choicest  and  rarest  of  fruits, 
a  wholesome  and  vigorous  moral  and  intellectual  human 
culture. 

That  the  vast  body  of  men  whose  opinions  are  worth 
regarding,  so  consider,  it  is  evident,  since  we   so  fondly 
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cherish  the  memory  of  those  spots  here  and  there  on  the 
earth  where  it  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  luxuriance  of 
growth.  Such  was  Athens  in  the  age  of  Pericles,  Rome 
in  the  age  of  Augustus,  Florence  in  the  time  of  Medici, 
France  in  the  reign  of  Louis  IV.,  England  in  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth  and  Anne,  and  Germany  in  the  reign  of  Goethe. 
Hence  our  argument  is  that  the  State,  regardless  of  any 
end  ulterior  to  this  culture  itself  and  the  fruits  that  it 
brings  forth  in  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  humanity, 
should  furnish  the  largest  possible  opportunity  for  the 
highest  possible  culturcof  the  largest  possible  number  of 
the  youth  of  her  people  that  can  be  urged  to  accept  it. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  contend  it  is  not  the  duty  of 
the  State  to  furnish  a  so-called  practical  education  at  all. 
There  will  always  be  a  large  enough  crowd  shouldering  its 
way  into  the  bread-and-butter  professions  and  the  money- 
making  trades.  You  will  find  a  hundred  men  to  appreciate 
an  art  by  which  a  dollar  may  be  earned,  to  one  who  will 
be  able  to  value  a  devotion  to  truth  for  its  own  sake,  or  the 
worship  of  the  beautiful  as  the  sole  reward  for  a  ceaseless 
search  after  the  light  of  its  countenance. 

Hence,  I  deem  it  not  advisable  to  do  as  Michigan  is 
doing,  educating  freely,  or  nearly  so,  young  men  and 
women  for  the  professions  of  law  and  medicine.  For  not 
only  are  these  lucrative  professions,  which  are  sure  enough 
to  be  crowded,  without  any  special  inducements  being 
offered,  but  an  over-abundance  in  either  profession  is  a 
detriment,  rather  than  an  advantage,  to  any  community. 
For,  in  this  case,  we  have  a  reversal  of  the  rule  of  political 
economy,  that  the  price  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  demand 
divided  by  supply.  For,  the  more  there  are  of  either  pro- 
fession, compared  with  the  business  to  be  donfe,  the  higher 
must  be  the  fees  to  live  well  and  grow  rich,  as  the  prac- 
titioners of  either  profession  generally  succeed  in  doing. 
For,  practically  speaking,  there  is  no  competition  in  either 
profession.  But  here  I  would  not  be  misunderstood  as  deny- 
ing that  both  professions  are  adorned  with  men  of  culture 
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devoted  to  science  and  to  the  progress  of  the  race.  But 
this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  practice  of  either  profession 
per  se.  The  reward  for  the  practice  of  either  is,  as  obvi- 
ously, so  many  dollars,  as  is  that  of  the  bricklayer. 

But  there  is  yet  another  profession,  that  of  teacher  of 
religion,  which  rests  upon  wholly  other  grounds.  From 
the  generally  acknowledged  beneficent  character  and  results 
of  its  work,  and  its  insufficient  appreciation  and  remunera- 
tion, it  would  appear  especially  to  deserve  the  patronage  of 
the  State.  But  such  are  the  intricacy,  ambiguity,  and  all 
but  unknowableness  of  the  dogmas  with  which  religion 
seems  hopelessly  bound  up,  that  no  agreement  seems  pos- 
sible among  the  advocates  of  opposing  creeds.  Hence  the 
establishment  by  the  State  of  a  general  school  of  theology 
is  impracticable.  If  the  State  undertook  it  at  all,  it  would 
have  to  sustain  as  many  theological  schools  as  there  are 
denominations.  There  would  be  no  economy  in  this,  and 
it  is  not  needed,  since  religious  zeal,  to  its  praise,  be  it 
said,  has  ever  been  equal  to  the  task  of  furnishing  semina- 
ries wherever  needed. 

This  is  the  relation  in  which  the  State  stands  to  theo- 
logical education  in  America.  In  nearly  all  other  countries 
it  is  different.  A  national  creed  and  form  of  worship  are 
the  inheritance  of  all  nations  who  have  grown  up  from 
barbarism  to  civilization  on  their  own  soil.  Uniformity  in 
faith  and  practice  can  only  prevail  in  these  things  during 
the  infancy  of  the  growth  of  reason.  Hence  a  national 
church  must  have  its  tap-root  deeply  hid  in  an  age  of  ignor- 
ance and  credulity.  But  with  the  growth  of  reason  grows 
dissent.  A  particular  type  of  dissent  may  overturn  the 
hereditary  church  and  establish  itself  in  its  place  as  Epis- 
copacy did  Catholicism  in  England.  Now,  wherever  there 
has  grown  up  a  national  church  there  has  grown  up  with 
it  the  church  theological  school.  All  the  older  universities 
of  Europe  originated  in  this  way.  They  had  but  one  end 
in  view — the  training  of  the  religious  teacher  of  the 
national   church.     When  dissent  came,  it  had  to  train  its 
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own  preachers  at  its  own  expense.  However,  if  a  sect 
became  formidable  by  the  number,  intelligence  and  audacity 
of  its  followers,  its  claim's  came  gradually  to  be  regarded, 
and  the  dissenting  theological  school  was.  in  part  supported 
by  the  State.  This  is  the  case  with  the  Presbyterian  col- 
leges of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  Catholic  college 
of  Minouth,  Ireland,  has  also  a  royal  grant.  But  the  great 
universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  still  remain  the  sem- 
inaries of  the  national  church.  No  one  can  be  admitted 
without  subscribing  to  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  the  English 
church.  It  is  now  proposed  to  secularize  these  universities, 
but  such  a  consummation  is  not  to  be  expected  in  many  a 
day,  though  the  tide  is  setting  unmistakably  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

In  the  United  States  the  beginnings  are  totally  different 
and  the  result  of  totally  different  character.  In  their  early 
settlement  these  United  States  may  be  regarded  as  the 
asylum  of  the  oppressed  dissent  of  nearly  all  the  nations 
of  Europe.  Hence  they  brought  with  them  the  practice 
of  dissent  in  reference  to  higher  schools  of  learning.  We 
have  seen  that  that  was  for  each  sect  to  establish  its  own 
theological  schools,  supported  by  private  benificence.  This 
is  the  origin  of  all  the  earlier  colleges  of  the  United  States. 
They  originated  in  the  necessity  for  an  educated  ministry 
of  the  gospel.  The  vast  extent  of  the  territory  occupied 
by  the  people,  the  great  number  of  sects  meeting  at  length 
and  mingling  everywhere,  have  given  rise  to  the,  establish-  I 

ment  of  so  large  a  number  of  institutions  striving  to  furnish 
the  higher  education,  that  the  resources  and  energies 
expended  bear  but  an  insignificant  part  of  the  fruit  that 
might  be  brought  forth  could  these  be  concentrated  at 
fewer  points.  | 

The  State  University  is  wholly  different  in  its  origin 
and  purport.  Finding  it  impossible  to  teach  the  creeds  of 
all  the  sects  inhabiting  a  State,  there  was  nothing  left  it 
but  to  ignore  all  of  them.  However,  it  found  the  sectarian 
college  in  the  field,  and  around  it  were  gathered  some  of 
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the  dearest  memories  of  the  most  cultivated  part  of  the 
people.  From  this  results  two  evils  to  the  State  Univer- 
sity. First,  there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  more 
religious  members  of  the  different  sects  to  oppose  the 
State  Universities  on  the  ground  that  the  education  given 
there  must  be  unreligious,  which  in  their  eyes  is  about  as 
bad  as  to  be  irreligious.  It  is  only  natural  that  each  sect 
should  desire  that  its  own  youth  should  cling  to  the  faith 
of  its  fathers.  But  this  is  scarcely  to  be  hoped  for,  except 
it  is  kept  under  the  denominational  influence  during  the 
plastic  period  of  mental  development.  Hence  the  State 
University  has  scarcely  checked  the  tendency  of  the  de- 
nominational colleges  to  increase  and  multiply.  But  does 
not  this  prove  the  want  of  faith  of  each  sect  in  the  potency 
of  its  own  creed,  when  brought  face  to  face  on  a  fair  field 
with  no  favors  confronted  by  the  spirit  of  scientific  method  ? 

The  other  evil  bequeathed  to  the  new  State  University 
by  the  sectarian  college  is  the  so-called  classic  course  of 
study.  Since  the  sacred  books  of  the  Christian  religion 
were  written  originally  in  languages  long  since  dead,  any 
thorough  knowledge  of  these  books  presupposes  a 
knowledge  of  these  languages.  Hence  no  one  can  deny 
the  importance  of  the  study  of  these  languages  to  the 
Christian  theologian.  But  with  the  study  of  the  languages 
naturally  grew  up  a  study  of  the  literature  not  sacred,  also 
contained  in  these  languages.  But  these  Pagan  authors, 
at  first  taken  up  with  a  trembling  hand  and  read  with  a 
palpitating  heart  by  the  pious  monk  in  his  cell  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  have  now  fairly  usurped  the  place 
of  Saints  Chrysostom,  Jerome  and  Augustine,  and 
nearly  that  of  John,  Paul  and  Luke.  But  why  should 
this  be  so?  Why  should  a  knowledge  of  Pagan 
classic  culture  be  considered  of  so  much  importance  in  the 
formation  of  modern  Christian  culture  ?  For  do  we  not 
hear  it  from  every  pulpit  in  the  land  that  all  our  culture 
worthy  of  the  name  is  due  to  the  Christian  religion,  and  a 
direct  out-come  of  the  teachings  and  spirit  of  the  Bible? 
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Even  all  the  learning  and  worth  of  the  great  modern 
scientific  skeptics  are  sweepingly  set  down  as  the  fruit  of 
Christianity.  Yet  these  men  insist  that  our  youth  shall 
read  Homer  and  Plato,  and  Aristotle  and  Virgil  and  Cicero 
in  the  original,  but  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  Moses  and 
Solomon  and  David  and  Isaiah  be  only  read  in  a  transla- 
tion nearly  three  hundred  years  old ! 

Almost  in  the  same  breath  we  are  told  by  these- Chris- 
tian divines  that  our  culture  is  wholly  Christian,  and  that 
no  other  course  of  Study  will  yield  the  same  rich,  ripe  fruit 
of  culture  that  a  study  of  the  Pagan  classics  will.  Surely 
it  is  not  meant  that  the  Homeric  poems  are  in  any  way  due 
to  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  and  would  it  not  be  more  chrono- 
logical to  say  that  Plato  influenced  Paul  than  vice  versa  ? 
But  it  is  only  this  winter  that  I  heard  a  distinguished  Chris- 
tian divine,  in  a  public  lecture,  affirm  that  the  germinal 
ideas  of  Greek  and  Roman  culture  were  received  from  the 
Hebrews.  Is  it  not  a  little  strange  that  the  Jews,  who  as  a 
nation,  furnished  the  germinal  ideas  which  produced  the 
creations  of  Phidias  and  Appelles,  the  poems  of  Pindar  and 
Homer,  the  dramas  of  iEschylus  and  Sophocles,  the  ora- 
tions of  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  and  the  philosophies  of 
the  Academy  and  the  Stoa,  should  never  have  produced 
themselves  in  their  own  land  anything  resembling  these 
Greek  and  Roman  masterpieces?  Why  did  they  leave 
nothing  in  their  own  tongue  worthy  to  be  studied  by  our 
youth  in  the  original  as  a  means  of  culture  ? 

Now  when  W.  T.  Harris,  of  St.  Louis,  advocates  the 
study  of  the  classics,  he  does  it  for  better  reasons.  Says 
he,  in  a  lecture  lately  delivered  upon  the  place  of  Greek 
and  Latin  in  modern  education,  "  We  kindled  the  torches 
of  our  institution,  and  watch  fires  of  our  civilization  at  their 
sacred  flames."  Admitted.  But  what  has  that  to  do  with 
studying  their  language  ?  For  admitting  that  language  is 
an  institution,  as  Whitney  insists  that  it  is,  still  plainly  our 
language  we  did  not  get  from  either  Greece  or  Rome. 
Neither   language  is  genativc  to   ours.      Structurally  our 
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language' and  theirs  are  antithetic.  They  are  synthetic, 
much  declined  languages,  ours  is  an  analytic,  almost  wholly 
undeclined  language.  What  value  there  is  at  all  in  the 
study  of  these  languages  is  found  in  the  contrast  they 
offer,  not  in  their  generative  relation.  Historically  and 
philologically  they  and  their  descendants,  French,  Spanish, 
Italian  and  modern  Greek  are  cousins  to  our  own,  in  our 
family  of  languages.  Ours  traces  back  its  pedigree  through 
the  low  German  to  the  Sanscrit,  the  common  parent  of 
all.  The  Icelandic  Sagas  are  the  linguistic  link  between 
Tennyson's  Maud  and  the  Sanscrit,  Vedas,  and  not  the 
poems  of  Hesiod. 

Still,  admitting,  as  I  most  assuredly  do,  that  most  of 
our  institutions  are  rooted  in  Grecian  and  Roman  culture ; 
yet,  what  has  that  to  do  with  studying  their  languages? 
Indeed,  it  appears  to  me  that  this  is  about  the  best  device 
imaginable  to  keep  our  youth  from  a  knowledge  of  these 
institutions.  Every  classic  student  knows  that  nearly  all  he 
learned  about  the  institutions  of  these  two  peoples,  he 
learned,  not  from  reading  the  classic  authors,  but  from  the 
study  of  histories  written  in  his  own  tongue  by  a  modern 
scholar.  I  venture  to  assert  that  two  years  spent  in  reading 
Grote's  and  Curtius'  Greece,  and  Mommsen's  and  Gibbon's 
Rome,  together  with  translations  of  the  principal  classic 
authors  would  make  one  not  only  ten  times  better  ac- 
quainted with  their  institutions,  but  will  give  him  a  far 
better  insight  into  the  spirit  and  scope  of  their  civilizations 
than  would  three  times  that  length  of  time  spent  in 
classical  studies. 

Indeed  I  believe  that  the  value  we  attach  to  our  own 
translations  of  the  classics  is  largely  due  to  the  labor  it 
costs  us.  Wc  read  over  an  obscure  sentence.  At  first  it 
refuses  to  yield  up  to  us  its  contained  thought.  Wc  read 
it  over  again  and  again.  We  consult  grammar,  lexicon, 
and  notes.  At  length  the  light  of  the  contained  thought 
flashes  upon  the  mind.  We  feel  as  if  we  had  made  a  dis- 
covery.  We  over  appreciate  it  because  of  the  toil  it  costs  us. 
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But  it  will  be  said,  will  not  knowledge  gained  in  this 
way  live  longer  in  the  memory  ?  My  own  experience  is 
against  it.  And  three  are  good  reasons.  The  mind  is  so 
much  occupied  with  the  difficulty  of  the  construction  that 
the  value  of  the  thought  impression  is  impaired.  That 
thought  may  have  its  best  effect  it  is  as  necessary  that  it 
have  a  clear  linguistic  medium  to  pass  through,  as  that  a 
sunbeam  should  pass  for  its  best  effect  through  a  cloudless 
sky. 

But  then  we  will  be  told  by  the  advocates  of  classical 
studies  that  their  value  depends  not  at  all  upon  the  knowl- 
edge gained  or  retained,  but  upon  the  discipline  they  afford. 
Well,  what  is  there  about  tfce  study  of  language  as  such 
that  makes  it  so  peculiarly  a  disciplinarian  study  ? 

I  suppose  it  will  be  granted  that  a  well  disciplined  mind 
is  one  which  has  all  its  faculties  developed  to  their  highest 
point  of  efficiency.  We  may  enumerate  these  as  percep- 
tion, memory,  imagination,  attention,  reason,  practical  judg- 
ment, taste  and  power  of  expression. 

It  is  agreed  upon  all  hands  that  the  natural  sciences  are 
the  best  field  in  which  to  develop  the  perception  and  culti 
vate  the  spirit  of  observing  and  experimenting.  Rut,  on  the 
other  hand,  much  is  claimed  for  drill  in  language  as  giving 
power  and  efficiency  to  the  memory.  Certainly  it  furnishes 
the  memory  with  plenty  of  pabulum.  But  is  it  a  wholesome 
and  nourishing  food  ?  Is  not  the  knowledge  of  endless 
grammatical  forms  per  se  about  as  worthless  trash  as  can  be 
crammed  into  the  storehouse  of  the  mind,  and  when  there, 
more  likely  to  burden  and  enslave  than  to  refresh,  awaken 
and  stimulate?  Indeed  I  know  of  no  better  process  for 
quenching  the  susceptibilities  of  the  soul.  It  is  a  feeding 
upon  husks  and  chaff,  fitted  to  dwarf  and  stunt  the  unfold- 
ing powers,  blight  in  their  embryo  any  germs  of  original 
genius  that  may  be  at  the  core  beginning  to  quicken  into 
life.  In  regard  to  imagination  this  thread-mill  drill  of  Latin 
and  Greek  grammar  is  the  best  kind  of  a  wet  blanket  to 
throw  around  its  incipient  flame.     I  believe  this  practice 
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has  done  more  to  quench  the  light  and  heat  of  this  divinest 
attribute  of  the  mind  than  has  all  the  other  devices 
invented  by  priestly  cunning.  It  was  as  truly  fortunate  for 
Burns  and  Shakspeare  that  they  knew  but  little  Latin  and 
less  Greek,  as  it  was  unfortunate  for  Ben.  Jonson  and 
Bentley  that  they  knew  too  much. 

While  in  regard  to  attention  much  may  be  claimed  for 
the  beneficial  effects  of  the  effort  to  translate  obscure  and 
intricate  passages  of  the  classics,  still,  I  hold  that  the  higher 
mathematics  and  metaphysics  are  the  best  mental  gym- 
nastic for  that  purpose.     If  it  were  for  no  other  reason  than 
this  I  should  hold  this  ground,  because  you  can  be  more 
sure  of  keeping  the  student  |o  the  hard  work  in  mathe-       | 
mathics   and   metaphysics.      The   one    difficult    thing  in       I 
language  learning,  which  the  student   can   best  evade,  is       | 
translation.     Even  though  he  do  not  have  recourse  to  an       I 
English  translation,  still  the  notes  of  many  editors  are  so        I 
numerous  and  injudicious,  that  there  is  really  but  little       ' 
hard  work  left  the  student  to  do ;  and  although  such  editors        ' 
are  not  usually  allowed  in  the  class  room  of  the  best  col- 
leges, still  the.  students  rarely  fail  to  have  them  in  their 
private  rooms,  and  their  use  is  an  open  secret.     But  here  it  is 
worth  while  to  observe  that,  after  all,  this  capital  power  of  the 
mind  is  largely  dependent  upon  organic  physical  conditions. 
It  is  closely  connected  not  only  with  the  state  of  the  brain 
and  nerve  cells,  but  upon  that  of  the  stomach  and  liver. 
I  never  knew  a  dyspeptic  man  who  could  fix  for  any  great 
length  of  time  the  concentrated  energies  of  his  mind  upon 
an  obscure  and  intricate  subject.     Yet  this  is  the  power, 
taken  with  imagination,  which  especially  enables  one  to 
achieve  success  in  the  struggle  for  intellectual  supremacy'. 

As  to  reason,  since  no  one  claims  a  high  place  for  lan- 
guage learning  in  developing  this  faculty,  it  may  here  be 
passed  over.  The  same  is  true  of  the  practical  judgment 
which  is  developed  by  contact  with  men  and  affairs  and  the 
least  possible  by  any  of  the  studies  of  the  schools.  There 
yet  remains  literary  taste  and  power  of  expression.     For 
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the  cultivation  of  both  of  these  a  study  of  the  classic 
authors  will  be  claimed  as  par  excellence  superior  to  all 
others.  But  here  again  I  must  differ.  Literary  taste  and 
facility  of  expression  cannot  be  so  well  cultivated  by  study- 
ing forms  of  expression  remote  from  our  own,  and  idioms, 
which  if  literally  rendered,  would  be  barbarous.  To  trans- 
late the  classic  thought  in  the  classic  idioms  is  a  constant 
temptation,  and  it  is  rarely  resisted.  To  acquire  a  correct 
taste  and  a  power  of  expression  at  once  forceful  and  elegant, 
we  must  study  Shakspeare  and  Tennyson,  not  Spohocles 
and  Vigil ;  Burke  and  Webster,  not  Cicero  and  Demosthenes ; 
Macaulay  and  Hawthorne,  not  Longinus,  and  Theucydides. 

So  upon  the  whole,  for  the  object  in  view,  the  narrow 
religious  spirit  which  is  especially  represented  by  Romarfism 
is  right,  in  confining  the  studies  of  the  young  chiefly  to 
language  and  insisting  upon  reading  in  an  unknown  tongue, 
rather  than  in  translations,  the  literature  of  the  ancients. 
It  is  the  best  of  soporifics  for  the  awakening  spirit  of  inquiry. 
Protestantism  departed  from  this  in  the  case  of  the  Bible, 
because  she  wanted  the  people  to  know  it.  She  did  differ- 
ently in  respect  to  the  ancient  classics,  it  might  be  inferred 
because  she  did  not  want  the  people  to  become  too  familiar 
with  a  culture  antagonistic  to  her  own.  The  Protestant 
translations  of  the  Bible  have  been  of  the  highest  import- 
ance in  developing  modern  European  languages.  A  like 
attention  given  to  translating  the  classics  would  have  had 
equally  beneficial  results. 

But  understand  me  not  as  opposing  the  study  of  lan- 
guage. This  ought  to  hold  a  place  not  only  in  the  Univer- 
sity but  also  in  the  High  School.  But  in  the  schools  of 
the  not  remote  future  the  study  of  the  science  of  language — 
that  is  comparative  philology — will  supercede  the  exclusive 
study  of  two  dead  languages.  Max  Miiller,  Whitney, 
Grimm  and  Bopp  will  be  the  authors  that  will  take  the 
place  of  Kuner  and  Crosby,  Harkness  and  Zumpt. 

But  now,  in  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  there  is  one 
profession  to  which  the  State  is  under  obligations  to  furnish 
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it  with  a  free  education.  It  is  the  profession  of  teacher. 
Just  as  when  a  State  undertakes  to  manage  the  military 
affairs  of  a  nation,  it  is  bound  to  give  special  drill  and 
instruction  to  the  army  officers,  so  when  it  undertakes  edu- 
cation, it  is  alike  bound  to  train  and  discipline  the  teachers 
who  are  "drilling  the  raw  world  in  the  march  of  mind." 

For  the  common  school  teacher  there  is  needed  the  Nor- 
mal, supplemented  by  the  High  School;  and  for  the 
teachers  of  these  latter  there  is  needed  the  University. 
This  demand  alone  will  require  a  large  number  of  persons 
to  be  furnished  with  the  higher  education,  since  we  can 
expect  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  graduates,  under 
even  the  best  training,  will  prove  themselves  competent 
teachers.  But  besides  this,  as  we  have  before  stated,  the 
State  should  furnish  the  amplest  opportunity  for  pushing 
forward,  encouraging,  sustaining,  and  vivifying  whatever 
high-born  desire  is  manifested  in  the  common  school  and 
the  High  School.  Let  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  criticism,  and 
the  search  for  truth  be  encouraged  to  grow,  and  have  free 
scope,  modified,  softened  and  chastened,  however,  by  a 
reverence  for  the  great  and  the  good  who  have  suffered  or 
achieved  as  martyrs  or  heroes.  Then  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  learning  will  no  longer  be  repressive  of  genius 
and  originality  but  their  true  alnue  tnatres.  • 


The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Colorado  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  met  at  the  High  School  building,  in  Denver, 
on  the  28th  of  December,  1880.  The  attendance  was  large 
and  the  session  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  successful 
yet  held.  The  address  of  President  Baker  on  the  poetic 
principle,  and  the  paper  of  Professor  Smith  on  the  educa- 
tion of  women  are,  herewith  presented. 


PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 


JAMES  H.  BAKER,  DENVER. 

As  we  again  meet  in  annual  convention,  we  find  many 
important  problems  of  education  still  unsolved.  Questions 
constantly  arise  relating  to  what  is  worthless  in  education, 
and  what  essential ;  what  we  should  aim  at  in  our  instruc- 
tion, and  what  we  should  expect  the  pupil  to  retain  perma- 
nently ;  how  far  the  memory  should  be  cultivated  as  com- 
pared with  the  reason ;  the  limit  to  which  it  is  possible  to 
urge  the  mind  consistently  with  a  healthy  growth ;  how  far 
the  State  shall  educate  ;  the  relative  value  of  different  lines 
of  study ;  the  extent  to  which  industrial  education  shall 
take  the  place  of  disciplinary  work,  etc. 

Important  as  these  questions  are,  I  shall  discuss  no  one 
of  them  in  this  address,  but  dismiss  them  with  the  belief 
that  it  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  that  all  should  agree 
in  theories  or  methods;  that  we  can  never  obtain  perfection 
in  our  work,  and  may  hope  only  to  be  progressive. 

Within  certain  limits  it  is  not  so  important  what  a  pupil 
does,  or  by  what  plan  he  proceeds,  provided  he  works. 
But  zeal  in  school  labor  is  inc^spensable  alike  to  teacher 
and  pupil.  There  is  a  kind  of  apathy  pervading  all  profes- 
sions and  all  classes  of  society.  We  rarely  find  a  man  who 
is  full  of  hope  and  enthusiasm  and  has  a  progressive  spirit. 
I  believe  this  is  due  to  a  lack  of  poetic  training, — a  training 
which  involves  the  whole  realm  of  ideal  creations,  a  de- 
velopment which  is  necessary  to  the  intense  realization  of 
whatever  falls  in  the  line  of  our  thought  and  work.  The 
general  lack  of  enthusiasminschool  work  and  the  tendency 
of  the  times  toward  the  materialistic  in  thought  and  the 
merely  practical  in  living,  lead  me  to  choose  for  my  subject 
the  "Poetic  Principle." 
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We  can  imagine  trees  without  foliage  or  shapely  cast  of 
stem  and  bough,  herbage  without  the  delicately-tinted 
blossom,  clouds  with  no  power  to  catch  the  beauteous  color- 
ings of  sunset,  birds  with  no  sweetness  of  song — a  nature 
with  no  beauty  for  the  eye,  no  music  for  the  ear.  The 
architecture  of  the  mountains,  the  voices  of  the  ocean, 
might  have  been  omitted  from#  Nature's  plan.  We  shudder 
at  the  picture,  but  the  man  who  is  merely  scientific  and 
mathematical  lives  in  such  a  world. 

I  know  how  much  I  assume  by  this  illustration  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  evolution  and  adaptation.  I  will  not  attempt 
to  consider  whether  atomic  matter  and  the  universal  heat 
force  possessed  the  inherent  necessity  of  evolving  a  world, 
or,  on  the  contrary,  a  Creative  Intelligence  stood  between 
the  building  material  and  the  manifold,  glorious  result, — 
between  chaos  and  the  infinitely  refined  potency  which 
we  call  the  pathos  and  longing  of  the  human  heart,  al- 
though, the  deepest  view  of  the  present  subject  would  lead 
us  upon  that  forbidden  ground.  Religion  is  the  highest 
poetry.  But,  whether  we  believe  in  God  or  extreme  evo- 
lution, it  will  forever  remain  true  that  life  without  poetry  is 
not  worth  living. 

The  murmur  of  the  pines,  the  rage  of  the  sea,  the  song 
of  the  bird,  the  yellow  and  gold  of  autumn  make  the  com- 
plement to  utility  in  nature ;  the  poetic  is  the  complement 
of  the  mathematical  in  the  human  soul.  People  are  super- 
ficial, apathetic  and  unsuccessful  because  they  reject  the 
lessons  of  inspiration  which  nature  would  teach,  and  are 
contented  with  an  existence  but  vaguely  realized.  Nature, 
properly  understood,  awakens  the  poetic  spirit ;  the  poetic 
spirit  leads  us  forth  into  the  field  of  progress. 

The  child,  left  to  itself  amidst  the  natural  environments 
of  country  life,  teaches  us  true  and  deep  lessons.  As  soon 
as,  by  contact  with  nature  through  the  senses,  the  mind  is 
awakened,  he  discovers  beauty  in  the  flower,  is  pleased 
with  the  green  landscape  and  laughs  with  nature's  cheerful 
moods.     Before  the   reason  is   employed  or  the   intuitions 
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defined,  he  is  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  natural  objects 
and  is  lulled  by  the  soothing  influence  of  music.  He  soon 
weaves  fanciful  pictures  in  his  mental  world,  builds  strange 
castles,  peoples  the  air  with  impossible  beings,  and  dreams 
of  wonderful  climes.  He  longs  for  legend  and  fairy  tale, 
and  listens  to  them  with  pleased  credulity.  He  chases  the 
butterfly  by  a  natural  instinct.  This  tendency  of  child- 
hood to  thrill  with  the  inspirations  of  nature,  and  to  love 
fanciful  creations,  is  innate.  Were  man  never  burdened 
with  absorbing  cares  and  selfishness  this  tendency  would 
never  leave  him.  We  find  here  the  rudiments  of  that  prin- 
ciple which  grows  into  the  ideals,  purpose  and  enthusiasm 
of  manhood,  and  which,  controlled  by  reason,  moves  the 
world.  Happy  the  man  whose  childhood  has  taken 
thorough  lessons  in  this  first  school  of  life.  Books  are 
but  a  rTieans  to  bring  us  back  in  later  years  to  a  fuller 
knowledge  of  Nature's  meaning. 

Burns  would  never  have  charmed  us  with  the  spon- 
taneous sweetness  of  song  had  he*  not  been  reared  in  a 
land  of  history,  poetry  and  romance,  and  had  not  his  youth- 
ful ears  been  pleased  with  a  wonderful  collection  of  ballads, 
stories  of  fairies,  wraiths,  giants  and  enchanted  towers. 
Wordsworth  learned  more  by  wandering  through  the  green 
copses  and  over  the  mountain  sides  near  Windermere  than 
he  gained  from  the  schools.  The  child  uses  the  imagina- 
tion, learns  to  create,  and  is  full  of  freshness  and  enthusiasm. 
Everything  makes  a  vivid  impression  on  his  mind.  He  is 
therefore  a  true  poet 

Nature  was  made  for  our  instruction.  It  is  the  garb  in 
which  the  Divine  has  clothed  himself,  a  medium  of  thought 
between  him  and  man.  A  proper  interpretation  of  nature 
is  necessary  to  any  deep  thinking  or  true  living.  People 
are  superficial  who  drift  along  with  the  current  of  their 
present  surroundings,  carelessly  adopt  the  customs  of  society 
and  think  only  of  common  success.  The  Why  and 
Whither  of  existence  are  the  proper  ultimates  of  thought. 
Wt  provide  food,  build  houses  and  ships,  and  utilize  the 
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products  of  field,  forest  and  mine  in  wonderful  fabrics  and 
mechanical  inventions,  and  nature  is  useful.  But  we  are 
compelled  to  ask  why  these  cities,  this  manufacturing,  this 
civilization,  if  they  be  the  limit  and  end  of  existence.  I 
would  not  be  understood  to  advocate  that  ideal  philosophy 
which  has  no  sympathy  with  material  progress.  We  can 
attend  to  human  needs  without  losing  the  inspiration  of 
living.  •  . 

There  is  a  realm  of  the  imagination,  opened  to  us 
through  the  avenue  of  the  senses,  in  which  man  can  learn 
and  create.  Nature  is  only  suggestive.  We  learn  strength 
from  the  giant  oak,  and  the  drooping  willow  teaches  us 
sorrow;  the  morning  breeze  has  its  laugh,  and- the  evening 
wind  its  sigh.  Sunset  teaches  us  hope,  and  the  rage  of 
the  tempest  finds  kinship  in  the  turbulency  of  tfye  heart. 
Contact  with  the  material  is  only  the  starting  point.  The 
mind  once  educated  through  the  senses,  and  the  world 
might  be  annihilated,  and  the  soul  still  be  capable  of  an 
infinite  growth.  Natiire  presents  to  us  her  beauty  and 
grandeur  to  awaken  the  imagination,  to  make  us  poetical 
and  progressive. 

Greece  with  its  many-featured  landscape,  its  rich  plains, 
its  promontories  and  seas,  its  wonderful  sky,  taught  the 
Greek  beauty.  His  contact  with  the  outer  world  also 
taught  his  susceptible  mind  to  personify  the  powers  that 
swept  along  with  the  flood,  or  moved  in  the  breeze.  He 
reached  forth  from  his  surroundings  to  invisible  powers 
causing  the  phenomena  with  which  matter  is  vitalized.  In 
his  love  of  beauty,  and  rudely  in  his  religious  belief,  the 
Greek  was  a  proper  interpreter  of  Nature,  and  was  poetic. 
His  civilization  was  an  outgrowth  of  his  poetic  feeling. 

Why  has  man  within  him  a  capability  and  longing? 
Why  has  Nature  the  power  to  reveal  to  him  so  much,  un- 
less the  facts  indicate  the  utility  of  the  poetic  spirit?  Be 
practical  as  you  will;  shut  your  eyes  to  Nature's  teachings 
as  you  will ;  crush  the  natural,  youthful  tendency  of  the 
heart  as  you  will;  laugh  at  sentiment  as  you  will,  it  ever 
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remains  true  that  life  is  worth  nothing  unless  it  has  poetry. 
He  who  does  not  experience  the  feelings  of  joy,  melan- 
choly and  awe  in  the  presence  of  Nature's  deeper  moods, 
is  superficial.  We  say  with  Emerson,  "Everywhere  is 
beauty,  plenty  as  fain,  shed  for  thee,"  and  "Poetry  was  all 
written  before  Time  was."  It  remains  for  us  to  see  and 
read.  There  is  an  interpretation  of  Nature  which  we  do 
not  always  grasp,  "that  interpretation  which  man  still 
craves  after  science  has  said  its  last  word." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  application  of  this  subject 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  mechanical  execution  of  verse. 
Verse  is  not  always  poetry,  and  it  embraces  but  a  small 
part  of  the  poetry  that  exists.  The  poetic  principle  is 
found  after  the  mind  has  been  led  up  through  Sense-Per- 
ception, the  Memory,  and  the  Phantasy  to  the  Imagination. 
Excepting  in  p^rt  the  Philosophic  Imagination,  whatever 
leads  men  to  create  that  which  the  forms  of  matter  merely 
suggest,  whatever  makes  men  earnest  and  progressive 
is  embraced  by  the  poetic  principle.  The  child's  mind  is 
full  of  ideal  creations.  In  whatever  he  undertakes  he  em- 
ploys freshness  and  enthusiasm.  Hopefulness  is  a  part  of 
his  creed,  and  he  accomplishes  more  and  does  his  work 
better  for  his  childish  zeal.  Importance  and  attractiveness 
are  thrown  like  a  halo  around  that  in. which  he  is  inter- 
ested. In  manhood,  disappointments  and  a  lack  of  faith  too 
often  lead  to  apathy.  Work  is  done  mechanically, — life 
has  no  enthusiasm,  no  hope,  no  growth.  Were  the  poetry 
of  childhood  developed  and  strengthened  in  manhood,  all 
labor  would  be  undertaken  with  the  same  enthusiasm  as  in 
childhood;  in  all  things  men  would  aim  at  ideal  ex- 
cellence. 

Poetry  proper  is  an  expression  of  beauty.  I  take  for 
illustration  a  gem  from  Tennyson's  "Morte  D'Arthur." 

"And  from  them  rose 
A  cry  that  shivered  to  the  tingling  stars, 
And,  as  it  were  one  voice,  an  agony 
Of  lamentation,  like  a  wind,  that  shrills 
All  night  in  a  waste  land." 
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No  person  of  culture  can  read  the  passage  without  a 
thrill.  A  truth  is  expressed,  but  artistically,  and  it  is  beauti- 
ful in  the  highest  degree.  The  discovery  of  that  beauty  is 
based  upon  the  emotions,  and  taste  is  the  criterion.  But 
the  poetic  expression  of  beauty  is  not*  confined  to  verse. 
Ruskin  says  "Milton  and  Goethe  at  their  desks  were  not 
more  truly  poets  than  Phidias  with  his  chisel,  Raphael  at 
his  easel  or  deaf  Bethoven  bending  over  his  piano  invent- 
ing and  producing  strains  which  he  himself  could  never 
hope  to  hear."  A  painting  of  Raphael  or  a  page  of  Shakes- 
peare is  valuable  only  as  it  glows  with  an  approximation 
to  perfection.  Art  seeks  after  perfection  in  execution,  en- 
deavors to  give  expression  to  beauty;  all  art  is  therefore 
poetic.  The  man  who  seeks  for  the  attainment  of  some 
higher  excellence  in  whatever  field  is  a  poet,  and  the  idea 
of  the  mute,  inglorious  Miltons  is  not  so  fanciful  as  some 
suppose. 

The  desire  to  create,  to  give  expression  to  beauty,  dis- 
covers itself  rudely  in  the  cromlechs  of  the  Druids,  and  in 
the  growth  of  everything  artistic  since.  History  and  sen- 
timent clustering  around  a  name  make  it  poetic.  •  In  the 
music  of  a  word  like  the  Scottish  "burns"  and  "braes"  we 
find  a  poetic  charm.  Patriotism  is  akin  to  poetry,  and  the 
men  who  rush  to  arms  in  defense  of  country  and  principle 
are  true  poets.  Poetry  stirs  national  pride  at  the  mention 
of  Thermopylae,  Bannockburn,  Agincourt  or  Gettysburg; 
it  makes  us  tread  with  subdued  feeling  on  Bunker  Hill  or 
within  the  walls  of  Westminster ;  it  pales  the  cheek  before 
perfection  in  chiseled  marble. 

Dissatisfaction  and  longing  lead  to  the  production  of 
poetry.  The  poet  gives  expression  to  his  thoughts  in 
verse.  In  others  the  search  for  ideal  perfection  leads  to 
action  and  improvement.  Conjecture,  aspiration  and  inven- 
tion are  an  outgrowth  of  the  poetic  spirit.  It  adds  intensity 
and  purpose  to  our  lives. 

14  The  only  actual  reality  is  an  idea,"  is  the  language  of 
Wendell  Phillips,  and,  with  philosophic  penetration,  Mac- 
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donald  says,  "The  poetic  region  is  the  true  one,  and  just ; 
therefore,  the  incredible  one  to  the  lower  orde^  of  mind." 
All  truth  can  be  poetically  expressed  and  all  poetry  is 
truth.  An  idea  is  as  much  a  fact  as  a  tree  or  stone.  The 
existence  of  matter  can  not  be  proven ;  the  existence  of 
ideas  is  indisputable.  Each  man  is  in  a  sense  a  central 
point  of  the  universe  ;  he  devotes  all  things  to  his  use  and 
may  create  without  limit.  God  was  the  first  poet,  and  His 
thought  found  expression  in  the  laws  of  matter  and  the 
sculpture  and  painting  of  Nature.  Finally,  in  the  language 
of  Shairp,  "  Poetry  is  the  emanation,  the  golden  exhal- 
ation, which  arises  from  the  close  and  vivid  meeting  of  the 
soul  and  the  outward  object ;"  better  still,  I  quote  Words- 
worth, "  Poetry  is  the  breath  and  finer  spirit  of  all 
knowledge." 

Is  poetry  valuable  ?  The  hope  of  the  human  race  is 
involved  in  the  answer.  Banish  poetry  and  the  world  lies 
barren  and  cheerless,  aspiration  ceases  and  progress  is 
impossible.  The  Shakespeares  and  Miltons  have  done 
more  for  the  world  than  the  wealth  and  inventions  of  the 
ages.  They  grasp  the  meanings  of  Nature  and  interpret 
them  for  us ;  they  divine  eternal  truths  and  reveal  them  to 
us ;  they  give  hope  and  energy  to  the  world.  In  their 
ideal  creations  man  sees  something  to  attain  to,  and  activity 
follows.  Inventions,  civilization,  literature,  progress,  are 
the  result.  The  human  race  needs  something  ahead  to 
cheer  them  on.  Life  is  a  journey  up  hill,  and  men  need 
leaders.     The  poet  is  the  true  standard-bearer  of  the  race. 

The  stores  of  the  mines  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  are 
a  basis  of  prosperity,  but  poetry  creates  industry. 
Forests  not  only  furnish  lumber  but  make  inventors,  states- 
men, poets.  The  Switzer  and  Scot  owe  their  excel- 
lence of  character  to  mountain  and  sea.  "Mountaineers 
are  always  freemen."  Saxon  and  Norseman  owed  to  their 
black  forests,  meadows  and  purple  inlets  much  of  the  en- 
ergy which  has  so  wonderfully  influenced  modern  history. 

Mythology  had  and  still  has  its  value.     It  gave  employ- 
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ment  to  the  creative  power  and  kept  the  mind  intense  and 
active.  "Mythology  is  the  handmaid  of  literature,"  and  no 
better  means  can  now  be  found  to  quicken  the  imagina- 
tion, nothing  better  to  enlarge  the  field  of  thought  and  lead 
to  action. 

Science  has  its  poetry,  and  it  is  necessary  to  any  zeal  in 
the  pursuit  of  scientific  subjects.  The  love  of  flowers  and 
the  inspiration  from  their  teachings  are  a  part  of  botany. 
The  wonderful  theory  of  molecules  and  atoms  underlies 
chemistry  and  physics.  Tyndall,  when  he  sat  on  the  Mat- 
terhorn,  and,  in  thought,  traced  matter  back  to  the  original 
nebula,  and  wondered  whether  the  formless  fog  contained 
potentially  the  sadness  with  which  he  regarded  the  Mat- 
terhorn,  was  intensely  poetic.  When  we  think  of  the  won- 
derful laws  of  curves,  and  find  them  illustrated  in  nature, 
even  mathematics  reveals  this  element  to  us. 

The  teacher  whose  life^  is  aimless  and  whose  labor  is 
mechanical  is  not  worthy  of  the  calling.  Earnestness, 
progress,  and  love  of  truth  all  come  from  the  poetic  prin- 
ciple. A  nature  full  of  poetry  places  ideals  before  the 
mind  and  awakens  zeal  and  jenthusiasm.  The  minds  of 
children  should  be  influenced  and  led  by  enthusiasts.  More 
of  success  in  life  comes  from  the  soul  of  the  teacher 
than  from  the  routine  work.  Teaching  is  sacred,  and  no 
one  is  fit  to  engage  in  the  work  unless  he  is  willing  to  use 
all  means  for  right  and  powerful  influence. 

"  Let  who  will  make  the  laws  of  a  people  if  I  write  their 
songs,"  is  a  well  known  saying  and  it  reveals  the  strength 
of  that  power  which  moves  the  human  heart.  Whether  it 
be  the  life  and  force  of  Homer,  the  sublimity  of  Milton,  or 
the  weird  runic  melody  of  the  Norse  Skalds,  poetry  ever 
has  an  influence  in  the  higher  region  of  character.  Mill 
declares  that  some  of  Moore's  songs  have  done  more  for 
Ireland  than  all  Grattan's  speeches.  Beauty  or  sublimity 
in  nature  or  the  works  of  art,  in  music  and  poetry,  appeals 
to  the  same  faculty  of  our  being,  arouses  the  same  emo- 
tions as  the  morally  beautiful.     By  a  law  of  our  psychical 
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organization,  the  culture  of  that  faculty  by  whatever  means 
quickens  our  appreciation  of  moral  traits.  Who  can  grasp 
the  divine  conception  that  produced  the  majesty  of  an 
Apollo,  or  the  radiance  of  a  Madonna,  can  feel  his  heart 
attuned  to  the  swelling  harmony  of  grand  music,  and  then 
think  of  an  ignoble  deed  without  aversion  ?  Who  can  trace 
the  inspiration  of  Milton  without  being  raised  to  a  higher 
sphere  of  thought  and  desire,  or  afterward  contemplate 
a  beautiful  trait  of  character  and  not  wish  his  own  heart 
enriched  by  such  an  attribute  ?  Those  subdued  states  of 
the  mind  which  might  be  called  sad,  were  the  term  not 
expressive  of  pain,  predispose  the  mind  to  duty.  The  spirit 
agitated  by  care  and  passion  is  not  fit  for  moral  impressions. 
The  calm  induced  by  the  magic  of  rythm  is  rippled  by  the 
faintest  touch. 

Pure,  science  and  mathematics  can  never  answer  man's 
questionings  or  satisfy  his  needs.  Science  furnishes  a  sure 
foundation,  but  is  useless  without  the  superstructure.  The 
humanities  make  the  complement  to  true  education.  We 
rest  upon  the  region  of  fact  that  we  may  safely  build  our- 
selves up  into  the  region  of  fancy.  There  man  is  freed 
from  the  bonds  of  barren  fact  arid  creates  his  hope,  his 
destiny,  his  happiness.  Man  as  a  creator,  a  poet,  finds  his 
true  aim  and  usefulness.  Who  will  fetter  himself  to  sordid- 
ness  and  unbelief  when  the  imagination  lends  us  wings, 
and  the  free  air  is  around  us  and  the  clear  sky  above  us  ? 

How  shall  man  cultivate  the  poetic  principle  ?  By  open- 
ing the  avenues  of  his  soul  to  the  influences  of  Nature,  by 
studying  the  works  of  Nature's  best  interpreters.  Nature 
presents  to  man  her  manifold  phases.  The  deep  forest, 
the  waterfall,  awaken  his  imagination;  he  is  drawn  forth 
from  himself,  and  creates  a  new  world.  All  space  is  to  him 
a  workshop  which  he  may  fill  with  truths.  We  are  born 
poetic.  The  spirit  of  childhood  may  and  should  be  kept 
green.  Blessed  is  that  old  age  which  still  clings  to  the 
freshness  of  youth. 

The  deepest  view  of  the  present  subject  has  not  been 
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considered.  But,  were  present  religious  beliefs  discarded, 
sooner  than  rest  upon  barren  materialism,  I  believe  man 
would  create  a  new  mythology  and  worship  a  lie  as  a 
refuge  from  blank  despair.  It  matters  not  whether  every 
fiber  of  my  being  may  glow  with  a  certain  belief  in  the 
Why  and  Whither  of  Existence,  which  constitutes  the 
highest  poetry.  Every  man  is  in  a  sense  a  law  unto  him- 
self. But  whether  the  coming  creed,  evolved  from  the 
battling  of  the  mightiest  forces  that  ever  opposed  them- 
selves in  the  minds  of  men,  shall  thrill  with  the  "  Supreme 
dignity  of  Man,"  or*  with  "  God,"  poetry  alone  gives  life  any 
value,  and  it  is  the  sole  power  by  which  the  world  is 
moved.  Wordsworth,  of  all  poets  that  ever  lived,  can  best 
close  this  address: 

"  My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold 

A  rainbow  in  the  sky ; 
So  was  it  when  my  life  began. 
So  is  it  now  I  am  a  man  ; 
So  be  it  when  I  shall  grow  old, 

Or  let  me  die." 


THE   HIGHER  ^EDUCATION  OF   WOMEN, 


F.  E.  SMITH,    BLACK    HAWK. 

Those  of  you  who  are  old  enough  will  remember  that,  be- 
fore the  question  of  slavery  became  of  such  paramount  im- 
portance in  the  public  mind,  there  were  certain  other  import- 
ant and  interesting  questions  suggested  for  discussion ;  but 
hardly  were  they  fairly  stated  before  the  war  broke  out  banish- 
ing them  for  the  time,  so  that  they  appear  in  our  day  like 
some  river  that  has  made  a  trip  under  ^ground.  Foremost 
among  these  questions  were  those  of  State  help  in  educa- 
tion, our  international  relations  with  the  Chinese,  the  rela- 
tive value  of  strictly  scientific  culture  and  strictly  classical 
culture,  and  the  admission  of  women  to  our  institutions  for 
higher  education.  This  last  is  one  of  the  live  questions  of 
the  day  and  may  well  occupy  our  attention. 

Since  the  period  of  the  reformation  there  has  been  a 
gradual  unloosening  of  the  shackles  and  time  endeared 
bonds  that  held  society  together  in  mediaevel  barbarism 
and  ignorance.  This  has  allowed  a  growing  freedom  for 
the  individual  mind  to  think,  to  act  to  live.  So  great  has 
been  the  progress,  so  rapid  the  change  of  thought  that 
each  generation  has  feared  the  coming  one  would  be 
launched  into  mental  and  moral  destruction,  and  almost 
every  father  and  mother  have  thought  that  their  sons  or 
daughters  would  be  wrecked  in  the  sea  of  doubt  and  radi- 
calism on  which  they  had  reluctantly  launched  them;  yet 
we  of  to-day  look  upon  our  surroundings  and  civilization 
as  far  less  dangerous  than  our  fearsome  parents  supposed 
they  would  be. 

In  the  last  two  or  three  centuries  nineteen-twentieths  of 
the  world's  intellectual  progress  has  been  made;  ques- 
tions scientific  and  political  without  number  have  been 
practically  settled;  public  schools  have  been  established; 
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national  aid  has  been  offered  to  advance  science  and  art, 
and  thousands  of  startling  inventions  have  surprised  the 
world,  so  that  the  silent  powers  of  the  air  do  the  work  of  a 
million  men.  But  this  turning  idle  of  human  labor  has  not 
been  altogether  on  man's  side;  invention  has  entered  the 
domestic  circle,  woman's  sphere,  with  the  knitting  machines 
and  sewing  machines.  It  has  turned  over  to  the  manufac- 
tory the  wool,  flax  and  cotton,  leaving  idle  ten  thousands 
of  fingers  that  used  to  weave  our  solid  homespun.  Woman, 
thus  thrust  from  her  former  vocations,  has  been  compelled 
by  the  very  laws  of  existence  to  enter  fields  and  professions 
over  which  men  had  already  acquired  a  firm  monopoly. 
The  customs  of  centuries  favored  the  men  and  rendered 
the  innovation  still  more  objectionable.  The  former  infe- 
rior condition  of  women  was  ever  thrown  in  their  faces.  I 
remember  a  leading  member  of  a  New  York  community  as 
remarking,  when  he  learned  that  a  neighbor's  daughter 
wished  to  go  to  college,  "  Lor  sakes ;  the  little  stuck-up 
thing!  She  thinks  she  can  get  her  name  up  by  getting  a 
man's  eddication ;  but  she'll  find  out  that  a  woman's  head 
don't  hold  much  larnin."  Not  alone  from  the  shorter- 
sighted,  uneducated  classes  came  an  opposition  to  the 
higher  education  of  women,  but  from  all  classes  of  society 
whose  vested  ancient  rights  and  professions  would  thereby 
be  interfered  with.  The  lawyer,  with  sudden  thoughtfui- 
ness  for  woman's  reputation,  claims  that  her  character 
would  be  contaminated  by  contact  with  the  abandon  of 
the  court-room,  its  cigar  stubs  and  elevated  feet;  the  doc- 
tor sees  how  her  tender-heartedness  would  unfit  her  for 
performing  any  surgical  operation,  the  sight  of  blood 
would  make  her  faint,  and  sympathy  with  suffering  would 
make  her  stand  helpless  before  an  injured  patient.  Stu- 
dents exclaimed,  "  Keep  her  out  of  our  colleges,  lest  she 
dull  our  sports  and  make  herself  strong-minded  and  in- 
tractable!" Indeed  the  whole  mass  of  men  echoed  in 
their  hearts  the  thought  from  "Locksley  Hail," 

Woman  is  the  lesser  man,  and  thy  passions  matched  with  mine, 
Are  as  moonlight  unto  sunlight,  and  as  water  unto  wine. 
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But  the  onward  progress  of  society  with  its  necessary 
change  of  human  relations  is  little  retarded  by  the  oppos- 
ition of  individuals  or  even  by  the  bigotry  of  a  prejudiced 
class ;  and  as  we  have  seen,  it  became  imperative  for 
woman  to  seek  other  means  of  livelihood  than  those  that 
were  formerly  assigned  to  her ;  these  professions  require 
more  or  less  preparation ;  if  it  can  be  gained  in  an  office, 
like  type  setting  or  telegraphy,  then  there  is  little  demand 
for  schools  to  teach  them,  but  most  of  the  professions  of 
life  require  collateral  study  and  preparation  from  whence 
arises  the  first  demand  for  women  to  enter  institutions  for 
higher  and  more  special  instruction. 

Another  demand  for  women  to  be  educated  sprang  up 
with  the  establishment  of  home  life ;  youth  was  found  to 
be  the  most  plastic  period  of  mental  growth,  and  that  im- 
pressions could  be  much  more  easily  and  permanently 
made  on  the  mind  of  a  child  than  if  the  lessons  were  with- 
held for  the  instructor  of  later  years.  Who  could  transmit 
these  lessons  to  youth  so  well  as  the  interested  mother  ? 
and  what  mother,  if  not  the  most  intelligent  and  highly 
educated,  could  perform  this  duty  in  the  best  possible 
manner  ?  The  idea  of  a  home  as  we  of  to-day  understand 
it,  is  not  of  ancient  origin ;  the  anarchy  of  mediaeval  life 
for  the  first  time  drove  men  from  the  public  street,  the 
forum,  the  amphitheatre,  and  the  parade  ground,  to  build 
a  castle  of  their  own,  in  which  they  might  take  just  pride 
and  lay  the  foundation  of  what  has  grown  into  the  modern 
home. 

The  girl  was  now  taught  with  her  brothers  at  the  moth- 
er's knee,  and  she,  in  after  years,  became  teacher;  she 
that  proved  the  most  apt  came  to  find  the  neighbors' 
children  gather  about  her  for  a  more  efficient  instruction. 
After  public  schools  had  been  established,  the  lower 
grades  of  instruction  gradually  passed  into  their  hands, 
and  the  work  was  so  satisfactorily  performed  that  men 
could  offer  little  competition.  Every  advance  in  the  thor- 
oughness of  their   preparation  secured  them  still  higher 
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positions  as  teachers.     This  then  afforded  the  second  de- 
mand for  higher  education. 

The  opportunities  for  a  more  extended  culture  being 
offered  to  women  began  as  early  as  1830,  when  Oberlin 
College  welcomed  students  of  both  sexes.  Antioch  fol- 
lowed in  1840,  and  I  think  the  Northwestern  University, 
and  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  soon  after.  Since  the 
war,  as  intimated,  there  has  been  a  lively  discussion  of  the 
question,  and  many  of  the  leading  universities,  like  Mich- 
igan and  Cornell,  have  offered  equal  advantages  to  women, 
and  President  Barnard  is  trying  to  arrange  for  their  admis- 
sion to  Columbia  College.  At  Harvard  they  have  arranged 
a  kind  of  side-table  course,  to  which  women  are  admitted, 
providing  they  do  not  make  too  much  noise  or  talk  out 
loud.  No  young  lady  can  now  complain  that  opportuni- 
ties are  not  offered  her  to  pursue  studies  as  high  as  she 
may  desire.  With  our  excellent  high  schools,  our  normal 
courses,  private  boarding  schools,  ladies'  seminaries,  sec- 
tarian colleges  and  universities, — I  say,  with  all  these 
various  opportunities,  what  more,  in  the  line  of  education, 
could  the  women  of  this  country  ask  for? 

In  foreign  lands  the  case  is  entirely  different.  In  Ger- 
many and  Spain  the  question  of  higher  education  for 
women  has  scarcely  been  broached.  In  England  they  have 
at  last  been  admitted  to  Cambridge  university  so  as  to  enjoy 
a  course  though  wholly  distinct  from  the  main  work  of  the 
university,  and  not  leading  to  any  degree.  France  is  rather 
in  advance  of  England  and  during  the  last  summer 
arrangements  have  been  perfected  for  admitting  ladies  into 
several  of  the  State  and  higher  parochial  schools.  In  Italy 
two  or  three  of  the  universities  have  been  opened  to 
women,  but  with  such  good  success  that  others  will  prob- 
ably follow  the  example  another  year. 

The  women  of  all  Mohametan  countries,  like  Egypt, 
Turkey  and  Arabia,  have  no  opportunities  whatsoever,  not 
even  admission  to  lowest  day  schools.  With  the  exception 
of  Turkey,  all  the  modern  nations  of  Europe  and  America 
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may  be  said  to  have  a  strong  tendency  to  afford  women 
advantages  for  higher  instruction.  Before  discussing  the 
merits  of  this  tendency,  let  us  study  for  a  few  moments  the 
distinctive  differences  between  the  mind  of  man  and  woman. 
It  is  now  generally  held  that  men  have  greater  powers  of 
reason,  especially  such  reason  as  is  applied  in  following  the 
slow  steps  of  some  argument  to  a  conclusion,  while  women 
appear  to  have  a  far  quicker  insight  and  penetration;  thus 
women  are  able  to  come  to  a  conclusion  far  quicker,  but 
reach  it  without  knowing  just  how  or  why,  and  ten  chances 
to  one  will  be  right  even  though  their  only  proof  be 
"because."  The  comparison  may  be  made  more  evident 
by  speaking  of  the  woman  as  flying  up  a  pair  of  stairs, 
reaching  the  top  without  knowing  how  sfoe  got  there,  while 
the  man  clambers  laboriously,  step  by  step,  reaching  the 
summit  after  patient  toil,  but  yet  ready  to  explain  just  how 
he  had  arrived  there.  This  power  of  quick  perception 
seems,  however  to  have  wrought  a  noticeable  change  in 
woman's  character,  making  them  as  a  rule  more  desultory 
and  volatile,  where  patient,  careful  work  is  demanded. 

Thus  endowed  with  mental  capabilities  differing  from 
men's,  though  perhaps  equal  to  them,  woman  presented 
herself  at  the  door  of  higher  institutions  of  learning,  and 
with  what  results  ?  Why,  in  all  the  more  concrete  studies 
of  college  and  university  courses  they  have  eclipsed  the 
men,  whereas  in  the  more  abstract  subjects  like  Logic, 
Mental  Philosophy  and  Psychology,  they  seem  to  have 
fallen  behind  their  rivals.  At  work  in  the  chemical  or  an- 
atomical laboratories  she  observes  the  slightest  change 
and  deduces  her  conclusions  immediately  and  accurately. 
In  our  inter-collegiate  prize  contests  several  of  the  prizes 
were  taken  by  the  ladies,  the  number  being  far  out  of  pro- 
portion as  regards  the  number  of  lady  and  gentlemen  stu- 
dents in  the  competing  colleges. 

In  England  their  collateral  work  has  been  mentioned  as 
excelling  that  of  the  gentlemen  in  almost  every  respect. 
Walter  Smith,  who  is  now  State  Director  of  Art  in  Massa- 
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chusetts,  speaking  of  his  extended  experience,  says :  "  I 
have  found  young  women  not  only  equal  to  their  masculine 
fellow  students,  but  clearer-headed  and  more  successful 
both  in  their  preparation  and  final  examination,  and,  I 
frankly  say,  the  ladies  in  my  schools  have  proved  them- 
selves so  efficient  that  the  men  cannot  compete  with  the 
ladies."  In  Italy  their  success  is  the  same,  and  at  the  two 
more  important  universities,  the  laurels  have  been  borne 
off  this  year  by  lady  students. 

As  to  their  effect  on  the  habits  of  students,  it  has  been 
beneficial  in  every  instance,  cropping  off,  it  may  be,  some 
of  the  more  barbarous  amusements  of  college  life,  yet  cre- 
ating a  higher  moral  tone."  President  White,  now  min- 
ister to  Germany ,*says  :  "  The  difference  between  a  college 
where  ladies  are  not  admitted  and  one  where  they  are  is 
simply  the  difference  between  the  smoking  car  and  the  car 
back  of  it." 

The  prophecies  that  foretold  what  calamities  were  going 
to  befall  the  human  race  when  women  tried  to  work  in  the 
learned  professions  have  been  proved  as  unreliable  as  the 
marginal  weather  notes  of  our  almanacs.  If  a  woman 
enters  the  court  room,  feet  fall  from  tables,  cigar  stubs 
chase  one  another  into  the  spittoon  like  so  many  frightened 
mice,  and  the  lewd  joke  ceases.  In  surgery,  contrary  to 
expectations,  the  woman  has  not  fainted  away  at  the  sight 
of  blood,  but  far  more  times  has  she  had  occasion  to  speak 
in  much  the  same  tone  as  Lady  Macbeth,  "Coward,  give 
me  the  scalpel !"  As  conversationalists,  novelists,  letter 
writers  and  actresses,  they  have  for  many  years  been 
esteemed  the  superiors  of  men. 

There  is  another  feature  of  this  question  which  may  well 
receive  our  attention ;  whether  or  not  there  is  a  limit  to 
which  the  higher  education  of  woman  can  be  profitably 
carried.  Women  have  had  access  to  the  most  liberal  cul- 
ture for  several  years ;  they  have  received  the  highest  in- 
struction in  medicine,  music,  art,  law,  mathematics  and 
science,  and  yet  there  does  not  appear  adequate  returns  in 
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the  shape  of  original  investigation  and  discovery,  to  pay 
for  the  amount  of  labor  expended  ;  where  are  the  women 
who  are  doing  original,  strictly  original  work  in  science, 
mathematics,  art  or  in  mechanics  ? 

There  seems  to  be  a  wonderful  dearth  of  women  inven- 
tors and  writers  on  original  topics,  as  if  somehow,  they  had 
just  mental  power  enough  to  grasp  what  has  already 
been  discovered  and  explained ;  in  music  they  can  execute 
with  wonderful  excellence,  but  seem  wanting  in  a  power  to 
compose  pieces  requiring  great  depth  of  imaginative  emo 
tion  ;  in  art  they  copy  very  nicely,  and  paint  from  nature 
with  the  most  delicate  precision,  but  never  seem  to  succeed 
well  in  any  work  which  requires  vast  powers  of  intuition 
and  imagination.  In  science  they  have  little  power  for 
original  research,  or  better,  as  Mrs.  Browning  puts  it  in 
Aurora  Leigh,  "Woman's  soul  aspires,  but  not  creates."  If 
these  suggestions  be  true,  then  as  members  of  the  State  or 
community,  their  work  must  be  considered  merely  as  help- 
ing to  retain  and  diffuse  what  is  already  known,  without 
being  capable  of  advancing  society  by  adding  to  the  facts 
and  inventions  already  found  out.  Now  the  point  where 
State  help  and  individual  enterprise  should  end  is  just 
where  it  ceases  to  be  profitable  to  society,  economically 
considered  ;  if  science,  invention  or  society  will  not  be  for- 
warded by  the  expenditure,  then  it  had  better  be  withheld 
and  applied  more  liberally  in  other  directions  where  the 
benefit  is  certain  and  tangible. 

As  to  what  studies  and  advantages  should  be  withheld 
from  the  higher  education  of  women,  we  may  well  leave 
it  to  the  common  sense  and  experience  of  society  to  dic- 
tate. At  present  it  looks  as  if  original  investigation  in 
mathematics,  mechanics  and  philosophy,  together  with  the 
inductive  work  of  scientific  laboratories  would  be  left  out 
of  their  curriculum.  In  the  main,  however,  the  course 
and  material  for  a  girl's  instruction  should  be  the  same  as 
a  boy's,  only  they  should  be  differently  directed,  the  girl 
should  be  given  an  earlier  option  in  the  choice  of  studies 
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than  is  accorded  to  boys ;  there  is  considerable  truth  in 
what  Ruskin  says,  "  You  can  chisel  and  hammer  a  boy 
into  anything  you  wish,  just  as  you  would  a  piece  of  rock 
or  bronze,  but  you  cannot  hammer  a  girl  into  anything, 
she  grows,  as  a  flower,  will  wither  without  sun,  will  decay 
as  the  narcissus  does  if  she  cannot  have  air  and  freedom 
to  take  her  own  fair  form  and  way." 

The  great  obstacle  at  present  in  the  way  of  woman's 
education  both  higher  and  lower  is  its  lack  of  practical- 
ness ;  all  of  the  instruction  that  four-fifths  of  the  women 
receive  from  their  debut  in  the  primary  department  of  our 
public  schools  to  their  graduation  at  the  most  cultured 
seminary,  tends  more  to  unfit  than  prepare  them  for  the 
practical  duties  of  life ;  there  is  a  strong  tendency  among 
modern  women  to  disparage  instruction  in  house-work 
and  cookery,  to  get  the  superficial  rather  than  the  solid, 
to  seek  "culcha"  rather  than  culture.  And  yet  whether  a 
woman  be  rich  or  poor,  married  or  single,  the  ability  to  do 
or  direct  the  domestic  affairs  of  life  is  more  valuable  to  her 
than  all  else  she  can  learn.  With  their  admission  to  higher 
learning  has  come  too,  a  wonderful  growth  of  self-con- 
sciousness which  tends  so  strongly  to  destroy  the  free  and 
easy  movement  of  their  thoughts  and  actions,  to  remove 
the  buoyancy  of  spirits  which  is  so  strongly  a  character- 
istic of  woman.  Let  women  forget  somewhat  of  self, 
being  careful  not  "to  lose  the  childlike  in  the  larger  mind," 
then  all  the  culture  in  the  world  will  not  spoil  their  smooth- 
ness of  manners.  Let  them  feel  that  no  future  hindrance 
will  be  laid  to  oppose  them  in  the  studied  professions 
further  than  the  hindrance  to  success  which  men  them- 
selves meet.  Let  them  learn  to  perform  the  more  practical 
duties  of  life,  and  then  men  will  not  murmur  against  their 
advance  in  all  the  subjects  of  higher  culture.  If  they  can 
plead  a  better  case  at  court,  they  will  have  plenty  of 
clients,  for  men  now  have  few  scruples  as  to  means,  if  they 
only  beat.  If  they  can  show  a  deeper  insight  as  physi- 
cians into  the  mystery  of  some  subtle  disease,  they  will 
have  plenty  of  patients. 
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Society  now  demands  the  best  and  most  effective  talent, 
believing  that  in  the  end  to  be  the  cheapest ;  and  when- 
ever true  worth  is  found  it  will  not  long  lie  unemployed. 
For  years,  from  crowds  of  ignorant  growlers,  there  has 
been  a  cry  that  capital  and  labor  are  antagonistic,  but  they 
are  gradually  finding  out  that  no  antagonism  exists ;  and 
so  with  the  growlers  about  woman's  education  and  men's, 
there  is  no  true  antagonism,  and  they  will  find  out  by  and 
by  that  all  are  brothers  and  sisters — not  enemies — that  all 
are  moving  slowly  toward  one  goal.  The  leading  thinkers 
are  all  agreed  in  this  question  about  the  education  of 
woman,  and  I  believe  that  the  remarks  recently  made  by 
M.  Dor  will  meet  with  universal  approval :  "  However 
great  may  be  the  number  of  schools,  and  however  ardent 
the  zeal  of  teachers,  rest  assured  that  the  basis  of  substan- 
tial national  instruction  can  only  be  found  in  countries 
where  woman  is  educated."  Educate  woman !  ought  to  be 
the  cry  raised  before  every  minister  of  public  instruction. 
Educate  woman !  for  the  woman  of  to-day  is  mother  of  the 
generation  of  to-morrow.  Educate  woman  !  believing  not, 
dreaming  not  of  any  serious  struggle  between  man  and 
woman,  for,  as  Tennyson  concludes,  in  the  beautiful  poem 
of  the  Princess,  there  is  none  : 

•'The  woman's  cause  is  man's  ;  they  rise  to  sink 
Together,  dwarfed  or  god-like,  bond  or  free. 

*    *    *    Let  her  make  herself  her  own. 
To  give  or  keep,  to  live  and  learn  and  be' 
All  that  not  harms  distinctive  womanhood, 
For  woman  is  not  undeveloped  man  — 
***** 

Yet  in  the  long  years  liker  must  they  grow. 

The  man  be  more  of  woman,  she  of  man  ; 

He  gain  in  sweetness  and  in  moral  height, 

Nor  lose  the  wrestling  thews  that  throw  the  world  ; 

She  mental  breadth  ;  nor  fail  in  childhood  care, 

Nor  lose  the  childlike  in  the  larger  mind, 

'Til  at  the  last  she  set  herself  to  man 

Like  perfect  music  unto  noble  words. 

And  so  these  twain  upon  the  skirts  of  time 

Sit  side  by  side,  full  sunned  in  all  their  powers, 
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-  Self  reverent  each  and  reverencing  each, 
Distinct  in  individualities, 
But  like  each  other  even  as  those  who  love. 
Then  comes  the  stateHer  Eden  back  to  man, 
Then  reign  the  world's  great  bridals,  chaste  and  calm. 
Then  springs  the  crowning  race  of  human  kind. 
May  these  things  be  ! " 
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TABLE  IX. 


FINANCIAL  SUMMARY,  1879. 


Receipts. 


1.  Balance  on  hand  September  1st,  1878  . 

2.  Amount  received  from  general  fund  .    .   , 

3.  Amount  received  from  special  fund  .    .   , 

4.  Amount  received  from  building  fund  .    . 

5.  Amount  received  from  all  other  sources  , 


6.  Total  receipts 

Expenditures. 

7.  Teachers'  wages 

8.  Current  expenses 

9.  Sites,  buildings,  furniture,  etc 
10.   Temporary  loans  paid  .... 


1 1 .  Total  expenditures 

12.  Balance  on  hand  August  31st,  1879  , 


Receipts. 


$  34,156  74 

119,418  79 

95,674  89 

15,704  41 

44,543  82 


$309,498  65 


Expendi- 
tures. 


I 


$  153,144  36 
36,099  76 

40,157  97 
34,968  79 

$  264,370  88 
45,«7  77 


Totals    .    . :$309,498  65  1$  309,498  65 
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TABLE  X. 


FINANCIAL  SUMMARY,  1880. 


Receipts. 


1.  Balance  on  hand  September  ist,  1879  •   < 

2.  Amount  received  from  general  fund  .    .   . 

3.  Amount  received  from  special  fund  .    .   , 

4.  Amount  received  from  building  fund  .    , 

5.  Amount  received  from  all  other  sources  . 

6.  Total  receipts .... 

Expenditures. 

7.  Teachers'  wages 

8.  Current  expenses , 

9.  Sites,  buildings,  furniture,  etc  ...    . 

10.  Temporary  loans  paid , 

11.  Total  expenditures 

1  a.  Balance  on  hand  August  31st,  1880.   . 

Totals 


$  37,764  92 

182,325  63 

154,006  60 

94,937  7o 

53,695  81 

$522,580  66 


Receipts. 


Expendi- 
tures. 


$  186,425  55 

47.253  31 
115,922  17 

45.925  7« 


$  395.526  81 
127.053  85 


$522,580  66   $  522,580  66 
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TABLE  XII. 

TEXT   BOOKS. 

Showing  the  Nntnber  of  Districts   using    the    Text  Books 
named  in  five  leading  branches. 


Reading.     Arithmetic.        Grammar. 


Geography.      History. 


c       ~ 
2     '5 


O      X 


Arapahoe  . 
Bent    .  .   . 

.6        3 

I 

5 

20       2        5      13       6       4       4  ;  15      11  '     1      13        3      .    . 

Boulder     . 
Chaffee      . 
Clear  Creek 
Conejos 
Costilla  .   . 
Custer    .   . 
Douglas     . 
Elbert    .   . 
El  Paso  .   . 
Fremont    . 
Gilpin     .   . 
Grand    .   . 
Gunnison  . 
Hinsdale  . 

46     .    . 
8     .   . 
4      •    • 

1      .    . 

1  9 
6        2 

1  21 

11         4 
20        2 

2  2 
4      .    . 

46. 3.     .5 

..18. 

6       2     . 

1  '  .   .     . 
3      ■    •        4 

3  15        2 
21   1  .    .     . 

,44        2 
12       12         1 
...     7       10 

4  l     1      . 

32 

4 
6 

2 
2 

3 
18 

5 
*5 

2 
5 

2 

•       4 

6 
2        5 

1        1 
8 
1 

I 
3 

3? 

6 

1 

5 
21 

3 

22 
6 

4 

3 

7 
18 

*9 

4  ' 

9 

2    : 

•1 
3 

6  , 

z 

X 

1 

X 
X 

29 

5 

1 

a 

at 

4 

12 

2 

5 

X 

27 
7 

4 
xo 

a    ' 

3 

1 

Huerfano  . 
Jefferson   . 
Lake  .   .   . 
La  Plato    . 
Larimer    . 

3        2 
27     .    . 

7     •   • 

7     •   • 
16     .    . 
19     .   . 

2        2 

24 
27  1  •    • 
.    .        7        1 

7        * 
19  (     2 
19  '  .    .     . 

22. 

3 
27 

3 
17 
9 
3 

•        7 
1 

Ixis  Animas 

Ouray    .  . 

Park  .   .   . 

Pueblo   .   . 
Rio  Grande 

10        3 

2  |  14     . 

5  ' 

1        2 

3      12 

a        6   . 

6     .   .•  ' 

X 

»    ,      9 

!  [  \ 

Routt     .   . 
Saguache 
San  Juan  . 
Summit 
Weld      .   . 

3     •    • 

26     ,        I     ! 

4 

x        2     . 

.  22       4       a 

c 
13 

s ; '  4 

3 

»5 

2 

Total  .   .  a66  |  32  1  xo    222 


14  '161 


This  list  is  not  complete,  but  shows  the  books  in  most  common  use. 


OT  H I R  DO 


BIENNIAL  REPORT 


Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 


STATE  OF  COLORADO. 


YEARS    ENDING   AUGUST  31.   1881,   AND   AUGUST  31,   1882. 


PUBLISHED  BY  AUTHORITY. 


DKNVER,  COLO.: 

Times:     Puhlk.    Phivikk. 

1883. 


OT  H I R  DO 


BIENNIAL  REPORT 


Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 


—or  THE— 


STATE  OF  COLORADO. 


— FOBTHB— 


YEARS   ENDING  AUGUST  31,  1881,  AND  AUGUST  31,  1882- 


PUBLI8HED^SY~/TOTHQaiTY.. 

DENVER,  COLO. : 

Tims;    Public  Printer. 

1883. 


THE  NEW  YORK 

PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

ASTOR,  LENOX  AND 

TILDE  N  FOU  >JDATICN3. 

1898. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction, 

Dexver,  Colo.,  Dec,  10,  1882. 
/ 
To  Bis  Excellency,  Frederick  W.  Pitkin,  Governor  of 

the  State  of  Colorado. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  the  law  I  have  the  honor 
to  transmit  herewith  to  you  the  Third  Biennial  Report  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  two 
jears  beginning  September  1, 1880,  and  ending  August 
31, 1882. 

Very  Respectfully, 

Leonidas  S.  Cornell, 

Supt.   of  Public  Instruction. 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


1881  to  1883. 


Leonidas  S.  Cornell, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Norman  H.  Meldrum, 

Secretary  of  State. 

Charles  H.  Toll, 

Attorney  General. 


• 


1883  to  1885. 


Joseph  C.  'Shattuck, 
^Superintendent  of  Publk  Instruction. 

Melvin  Edwards, 
Secretary  of  State. 

David  F.  Urmy, 

Attorney  General. 
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GROWTH   OF  THE  SCHOOL   WORK. 


The  large  increase  in  the  population  of  the  State  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years,  and  the  establishment  of  new  com- 
munities in  the  nitherto  unsettled  portions  of  the  State, 
have  occasioned  the  organization  of  many  new  schools, 
and  the  necessity  of  increased  facilities,  in  order  to  accom- 
modate the  growth  in  those  schools  previously  organ- 
ized. 

The  biennial  period  now  closing  may  therefore  be 
said  to  be  one  in  wnich  the  organization  of  school  dis- 
tricts and  the  building,"~fcnlarging  and  furnishing  of 
school-houses  were  important  features.  During  this  time 
about  one  hundred  districts  have  been  organized,  and 
almost  as  many  school-houses  have  been  erected. 

QUALITY   OF   THE  SCHOOLS. 

There  is  often  danger  of  forgetting  to  some  extent 
the  quality  of  our  schools  during  what  may  be  termed 
the  organizing  or  growing  period,  more  attention  being 
given  to  the  securing  of  school  privileges  than  to  the 
quality  of  the  school.  By  quality  is  meant  the  ability  of 
a  school  to  assist  the  child  in  its  development  physically, 
intellectually  and  morally ;  that  school  being  best  which 
does  most  for  the  child  in  these  respects.  The  purpose  of 
the  school  should  be  to  develop  the  qualities  of  good 
character  as  well  as  good  scholarship ;  indeed,  our  schools 
should  aid  in  producing  that  which  we  most  need,  viz  ; 
citizens  possessing  the  genuine  qualities  of  manhood, 
men  and  women  of  worth,  rich  in  the  elements  of  useful- 
ness and  virtue. 

The  standard  of  measurement  for  the  quality  of  a 
school  is  not  found  alone  in  its  ability  to  produce  intel- 
lectual strength,  while  the  substantial  qualities  that  make 
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the  man  or  woman  are  forgotten ;  but  the  true  test  is  the 
power  of  the  9chool  to  aid  the  pupil  to  think  right  and  to 
do  right. 

While  our  schools  are  not  yet  up  to  the  standard  of 
perfection  desired,  yet  there  seems  to  have  'been  a  steady 
improvement  in  the  quality,  as  well  as  increase  in  num- 
ber. The  question  of  quality  is  one  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  our  schools,  and  should  lead  to  the  greatest 
care  upon  the  part  of  those  who  are  responsible. 

Care  in  the  building  and  furnishing  of  school  houses, 
and  especially  in  the  selection  and  employment  of  teach- 
ers, is  very  essential  in  order  to  secure  the  best  results, 
for  the  quality  of  the  work  will  depend  largely  upon  the 
quality  of  the  teacher.  Therefore,  officers  upon  whom 
these  responsibilities  are  laid,  should  study  to  know  the 
qualities  of  an  efficient  teacher  and  a  good  school. 

OUR   SCHOOL^YSTEM. 

It  is  said  by  many,  and  truly,  that  Colorado  has  a 
most  excellent  public  school  system.  In  this  respect  we 
feel  equal  to  any  State  in  the  Union ;  but  a  good  system 
will  not  produce  the  desired  result,  unless  it  be  well 
worked.  The  virtue  of  a  school  system,  or  any  other  sys- 
tem of  work,  lies  in  its  adaptability  to  secure  the  end 
sought. 

The  virtue  of  our  public  school  system  lies  in  its  pos- 
sessing the  best  possible  provisions  for  the  free  education 
of  the  youth ;  but  it  is  mere  theoretical  virtue,  it  is  latent 
virtue,  until  it  is  put  into  effective  operation  by  being 
vigorously  and  efficiently  worked  in  all  of  its  depart- 
ments, i 

The  full  benefits  of  the  public  school  system  can  only 
be  secured  to  the  State  by  having  every  department  prop- 
erly filled  and  the  duties  faithfully  executed.  There  is  a 
work  to  be  done  in  each  official  capacity  that  cannot  be 
omitted,  nor  poorly  done,  without  injury  to  the  school  or 
schools  involved. 

It  is  very  fortunate  for  the  school  interests  of  the 
State,  that  from  the  earliest  settlement  to  the  present  a 
large  percent  of  the  inhabitants  have  been  persons  who 
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have  enjoyed  liberal  educational  advantages  in  the  best 
educational  centers  of  the  East,  and  not  a  few  persons  of 
eminent  scholarly  ability  and  large  experience  in  the 
school  work,  have  been  mingled  here  and  there  in  the 
various  communities  of  the  State.  Our  schools  and  our 
school  system,  as  we  find  them  to-day,  with  whatever 
virtues  or  other  commendable  features  they  possess,  re- 
flect the  character  and  intelligence  of  the  people  by 
whom  they  have  been  organized  and  guarded. 

The  public  schools  are  a  very  good  index  to  the  peo- 
ple who  organize  and  control  them. 

With  an  energetic,  moral  and  intelligent  people,  and 
an  excellent  school  system,  we  have  only  to  execute  faith- 
fully and  efficiently  to  realize  grand  possibilities. 

The  results  of  a  good  school  system,  well  worked  by 
an  intelligent  people,  cannot  fail  to  be  replete  with  satis- 
faction. In  order  to  illustrate  the  school  work  more 
clearly,  below  is  given  a 


Synopsis  of  the  Public  School  System  of  Colorado, 


OFFICERS. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
State  Board  of  Education, 
Board  of  Examiners. 
County  Superintendents. 
District  School  Boards. 

DISTRICT  SCHOOLS. 

Ungraded  Schools. 

Graded  Schools,  with  High  School  Course. 
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STATE   INSTITUTIONS. 

University,  Boulder. 

School  of  Mines,  Golden. 

Agricultural  College,  Fort  Collins. 

Mute  and  Blind  Institute,  Colorado  Springs. 

Industrial  School,  Golden. 

ASSOCIATIONS. 

State  Teachers'  Association.    Meets  annually. 
County  Teachers*  Association. 

SCHOOL   AGE. 

Between  six  and  twenty-one.   Attendance  voluntary. 

SCHOOL   YEAR. 

Begins  September  1,  ends  August  31. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF   PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

Elected  by  the  people  for  two  years.  Has  general 
supervision  of  the  public  schools.  Collects  and  tabulate 
the  school  statistics  of  the  State ;  apportions  the  State 
school  fund  to  the  counties;  gives  information  to  school 
officers  upon  construction  of  school  law ;  prepares  and 
furnishes  blanks  for  use  of  school  officers ;  also  prepares 
questions  for  the  regular  county  examinations ;  visits  an- 
nually such  counties  as  most  need  his  personal  attend- 
ance, inspecting  schools  and  making  public  addresses;  i< 
President  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  a  member 
of  the  State  Board  of  Land  Commissioners ;  makes  bien- 
nial report  to  the  Governor,  in  December  previous  to 
each  session  of  the  Legislature ;  causes  school  law  to 
be  published  and  distributed  in  pamphlet  form ;  is  ff 
officio  State  Librarian. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

Consists  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  Attorn ey-General. 
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Issues  State  diplomas  to  such  teachers  as  may  pass 
examination,  after  having  taught  successfully  in  the 
State  for  two  years ;  tries  appeals  from  the  decision  of 
County  Superintendents,  but  cannot  render  a  judgment 
lor  money. 

BOARD    OF    EXAMINERS. 

Consists  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the 
Presidents  of  the  State  University,  State  School  oi  Mines 
and  State  Agricultural  College. 

This  board  fixes  the  extent,  conditions  and  other 
necessary  arrangements  of  examinations  for  State  diplo- 
mas. 

COUNTY   SUPERINTENDENTS    OF  *CHOOLS. 

Elected  by  the  people  for  two  years.  Compensation 
five  dollars  per  day  and  ten  cents  for  each  mile  necessarily 
traveled,  but  such  compensation  may  not  exceed  eight 
hundred  dollars  in  one  year;  holds  quarterly  examina- 
tions for  teachers  and  grants  certificates  to  successful 
applicants;  apportions  the  county  school  fund  to  the 
districts;  visits  each  district  at  least  once  each  quarter 
while  school  is  in  session,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting 
the  schools,  advising  with  teachers  and  school  officers, 
and  examining  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  latter,  to 
see  if  the  same  are  properly,  kept,  and  the  district  funds 
accounted  for;  receives  reports  from  district  secretaries 
and  makes  report  annually  to  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction;  hears  appeals  from  decisions  of  District 
Boards;  supplies  districts  and  teachers  with  copies  of  the 
school  law  and  all  needed  blanks;  is  Land  Commissioner 
of  the  county. 

DISTRICT   SCHOOL   BOARDS. 

In  districts  of  the  first  class:  i.  c,  those  which  have 
a  school  population  of  more  than  1,000,  the  District 
Board  is  composed  of  six  directors,  two  of  whom  are 
elected  annually  on  the  first  Monday  in  May,  and  hold 
office  three  years.  They  elect  one  of  their  number  pres- 
ident, a  secretary  who  may  be  a  member  of  the  Board, 
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and  a  treasurer  who  may  not  be  a  member  of  the  Board. 
In  all  other  districts,  the  Board  consists  of  three  members, 
term  three  years,  one  elected  each  year.  These  District 
Boards  are  the  executive  officers  of  the  districts,  which  are 
bodies  corporate,  created  by  law.     . 

The  directors  are  custodians  of  the  district  property 
of  all  kinds;  they  employ  and  discharge  teachers  and 
laborers  and  fix  the  salaries  of  the  same;  make  rules  for 
the  government  of  the  schools,  and  prescribe  the  couree 
of  study  and  the  text  books;  suspend  or  6xpel  the  pupib; 
disburse  all  school  money;  keep  district  records;  take 
school  census;  report  annually  to  Countv  Superintendent; 
enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  of  t£e  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  and  in  general  do  all  things  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  the  schools. 

In  districts  with  a  school  population  of  350  or  more, 
the  directors  fix  the  amount  of  the  special  tax  levy  for 
school  purposes;  in  smaller  districts,  if  more  than  two 
mills  is  required,  the  question  is  submitted  to  a  vote  of 
the  people.  Districts  of  the  first  and  second  class  may 
also  levy  a  tax  of  one-tenth  of  a  mill  for  library  purposes. 

The  Constitution  of  the  State  provides,  "That  no  per- 
son shall  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  at  any  school  dis- 
trict election,  or  to  hold  any  school  district  office  on 
account  of  sex." 

SCHOOLS. 

No  district  is  entitled  to  any  portion  of  the  State  or 
county  funds  unless  it  maintains  a  school,  taught  by  a 
licensed  teacher  for  at  least  60  days  in  each  year.  In  the 
country  districts,  schools  are  maintained  from  60  Jo  120 
days,  sometimes  prolonged  even  to  200  days.  In  cities 
and  towns  the  schools  are  from  120  (in  a  few)  to  200  days 
in  length ;  those  in  which  is  enrolled  a  majority  of  the 
pupils  of  graded  schools,  are  in  session  at  least  190  davs, 
while  those  in  which  is  enrolled  a  majority  of  the  pupife 
of  ungraded  schools,  are  in  session  about  100  days. 

All  the  graded  schools  have  a  High  School  course 
open  to  all,  while  Denver  is  the  only  place  sufficiently 
populous  as  yet  to  require  a  High  School  with  a  full  and 
•entirely  distinct  faculty. 
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SCHOOL   REVENUE. 

The  Public  School  revenue  of  Colorado  is  derived 
almost  exclusively  from  taxation.  In  common  with 
other  new  Western  States,  she  has  a  land  grant  of  sections 
16  and  36  in  each  surveyed  township,  but  so  laige  a  por- 
tion of  these  fall  upon  arid  lands  that  the  grant  is  of 
little  aid  to  our  school  fund.  The  Statute  provides  for 
the  annual  levy  of  a  county  tax  for  school  purposes  of 
not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  five  mills ;  this,  with  the 
proceeds  of  penal  fines,  constitutes  the  county  school 
fund. 

To  this  is  added  whatever  may  be  received  from  the 
State  fund,  which,  during  the  past  two  years,  has  amount- 
ed to  eighty-five  cents  per  capita  of  the  school  population. 

STATE  DEPARTMENT. 

SCHOOL  VISITATION. 

The  importance  of  visiting  and  inspecting  schools  in 
the  different  counties  of  the  State,  "for  the  purpose  of 
awakening  and  guiding  public  sentiment  in  relation  to 
the  practical  interests  of  education,"  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  was  well  understood  by  the 
lawmakers  when  they  made  this  a  part  of  his  duty,  but 
it  yet  remains  for  such  provision  to  be  made  as  shall  give 
him  time  to  do  this  work.  A  very  important  work  may 
be  accomplished  by  a  personal  visitation  of  the  schools 
by  the  Superintendent,  but  in  order  that  he  may  do  this 
successfully,  it  is  necessary  that  some  one  be  provided  to 
attend  to  the  office  work  during  his  absence. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  visit,  briefly,  most  of  the 
counties  of  the  State  during  my  term  of  office,  and  while 
not  permitted  to  spend  as  much  time  in  this  way  as  de- 
sired, yet  it  is  evident  that  such  visitation  was  not  with- 
out its  beneficial  effects.  More  of  this  kind  of  work 
would  greatly  benefit  the  school  interests  of  the  State. 

STATE    EXAMINATION. 

A  State  Examination  was  held  by  order  of  the  State 
Board  of  Examiners.  The  following  notice  of  which 
was  issued : 
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Office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Denver,  Colorado,  November  nth,  1881. 
state  examination. 

A  three  days'  examination  for  those  desiring  State 
Certificates,  will  be  held  at  the  State  House,  Denver, 
Colo.,  beginning  Dec.  26,  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  closing 
Dec.  28,  at  5  o'clock  p.  m. 

Applicants  will  be  examined  in  the  following  branch- 
es :  Arithmetic,  Reading,  Grammar,  Geography,  Orthog- 
raphy, U.  S.  History,  Constitution  of  U.  S.,  Algebra, 
Geometry,  Natural  Philosophy,  Mental  Philosophy,  Chem- 
istry, Rhetoric,  Botany,  Mineralogy  and  Geology.  Political 
Economy,  Astronomy,  Zoology,  rhysiology,  Latin,  Eng- 
lish send  American  Literature,  and  Theory  and  •  Practice 
of  Teaching.  All  persons  who  desire  to  take  the  exam- 
ination will  please  report  to  me  at  an  early  date. 

1  L.  S.  Cornell, 

Supt.  of  Pub.  Instruction. 

Two  persons,  Robert  Casey  and  F.  *  E.  Smith,  took 
this  examination  and  received  diplomas,  they  being  the 
first  in  the  State  who  have  received  diplomas  on  exam- 
ination. Previous  to  this,  diplomas  were  granted  upon 
diplomas  held  from  otter  States,  but  by  the  law  of  1881, 
only  such  as  pass  an  examination  and  have  taught  two 
years  in  the  State  can  receive  State  diplomas. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  those  holding  State  diplo- 
mas in  this  State : 


NAme.  I  When  Issued. 

Horace  M.  Hale Dee.  2, 187a 

Aaron  C  Gove I  "  " 

Justin  &  Dow i  «  " 

Frank  J.  Annis j 

Isaac  0.  Dennett  • *♦  «• 

James  H.  Baker "  •• 

Henry  L.  Parker ••  •• 

Henry  F.  Wegener I  " 

Mary  Thomas ■  •■  " 

Adele  M.  Overton I  "  •• 

S.  M.  Smelgh j  •« 

Adele  B.  Clark I  "  ••  . 

Kate  Wheelock I 

In  Davis I  Sept.  15, 1879. 

Ellen  J.  Merrltt I 

Albert  E.  Chase I 

Fred.  E.  Smith July  22, 1882. 

Robert  Casey "  ■• 


How  Issued. 


On  Diploma. 


Grade- 


First. 


Second. 


«.                         14 

First. 

«•                         «. 

Secoud. 

(•                         ti 

First 

On  Examination. 

•• 

ii 
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UNIFORMITY   IN   THE   SCHOOL    WORK. 

Uniformity  in  the  work  of  the  schools  of  various 
grades  is  a  matter  of  much  importance  and  a  condition 
greatly  needed. 

DEFINITE    WORK    IN    OUR    UNGRADED  OR  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 

Our  country  schools  without  any  definite  course  of 
study  are  too  much  like  accommodation  trains  that  take 
persons  on  and  off  without  reference  to  time  or  station. 

It  is  evident  that  if  our  ungraded  schools  accom- 
plish the  desired  work  there  must  oe  presented  to  them  a 
definite  course  of  study,  something  to  be  completed,  and 
when  completed  something  given  to  the  pupil  in  form  of 
a  diploma  or  certificate  to  show  that  the  work  has  been 
done.  This  course  should  be  uniform.  So,  too,  this 
uniformity  should  exist  in  graded  and  high  school 
courses.  We  need  a  system  of  instruction  so  uniform 
that  when  a  pupil  goes  from  one  school  to  another  of 
like  grade,  the  teacher  will  know  just  where  to  place  him. 

Our  High  Schools  should  be  so  conducted  as  to  fit 
their  graduates  for  entering  the  State  University. 

The  State  has  furnished  these  higher  institutions  of 
learning,  the  State  University,  School  of  Mines  and 
Agricultural  College,  and  our  schools  below  should  be- 
come feeders  to  these  seats  of  learning  or  they  cannot 
prosper  as  they  should.  Michigan  has  given  us  an  ex- 
ample, that  it  will  be  wise  for  us  to  follow  as  far  as 
possible,  in  arranging  a  uniform  course  for  its  High 
Schools  that  fits  the  graduate  for  the  State  University. 

Uniformity  in  Text  Books  can  only  be  had  through 
the  agency  of  School  Boards.  Counties  might  secure 
uniformity  if  a  convention  of  the  members  of  the  School 
Boards  of  a  county  would  agree  upon  a  class  of  Text 
Books  to  be  used  in  all  the  schools,  and  then  see  that 
they  were  introduced. 

Being  impressed  that  something  should  be  done  to 

encourage  uniformity  in  the  school  work  of  the  State,  I 

issued  the  following  call  for  an  educational  convention: 
2 
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Office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Denver,  Colo.,  June  10, 1882. 
Dear  Sir: 

An  Educational  Convention  will  be  held  at  Den- 
ver, June  17th,  to  begin  at  9  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  purpose  of  this  convention  is  to  consider  the 
following  subjects,  viz.: 

1.  The  necessity  of  a  uniform  course  of  study  in 
our  High  Schools. 

2.  Necessity  of  a  uniform  course  in  our  graded 
school?. 

3.  Necessity  of  a  definite  and  uniform  course  in 
our  ungraded  schools. 

As  these  are  important  subjects,  it  is  hoped  that 
all  interested  will  try  to  be  present.  Persons  coming  to 
this  Convention  will  call  at  my  office  at  the  State  House, 
where  they  will  be  directed  to  the  place  of  meeting. 

Yours  truly, 

L.  S.  Cornell, 
Supt.  Pw6.  Instruction. 

In  accordance  with  this  call  the  Convention  assem- 
bled, and  the  results  were  quite  satisfactory.  Committee? 
were  appointed,  which  reported  courses  for  the  different 
grades  of  schools.  In  publishing  these  courses  it  is  with 
the  feeling  that  they  are  endorsed  and  recommended  by 
the  leading  educators  of  the  State. 

That  the  sentiment  of  the  Convention  may  be  better 
understood,  the  following  resolutions,  unanimously  pass- 
ed by  the  Educators  thus  assembled,  are  here  inserted: 

Resolved,  That  in  all  towns  of  sufficient  size,  where 
not  already  existing,  we  deem  it  important  that  a  three- 
years'  High  School  course  be  established  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. 

Resolved,  That,  so  far  as  practicable,  the  course  of 
study  in  the  High  Schools  of  the  State  should  meet  the 
requirements  for  admission  to  the  State  University. 
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Resolved,  That  we  recognize  the  necessity  of  encour- 
aging a  uniform  course  in  the  graded  schools  of  the 
Stak 

Resolved,  That  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  unifo.  \u  and 
definite  course  of  study  for  our  ungraded  schools. 

Resolved.  That  the  State  Superintendent  be  requested 
to  liave  the  final  reports  of  all  committees  ready,  and  to 
cause  them  to  be  printed  in  full  in  his  biennial  report  to 
the  Governor,  and  that  the  reports  as  then  printed  be 
considered  adopted  by  this  Convention,  subject  to  any 
revision  that  may  be  made  by  the  teachers  assembled  in 
their  annual  association.  • 

In  obedience  to  the  last  resolution  the  courses,  as  pre- 
pared, are  here  published,»with  a  desire  that  they  may 
lead  to  uniformity,  and  a  hope  that  permanent  good  to 
the  schools  of  the  State  may  be  the  result.  These  courses 
are  recommended  to  the  consideration  of  the  school  offi- 
cers and  teachers  of  the  State. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  UNGRADED  SCHOOLS, 
EMBRACING  SEVEN  YEARS'  WORK : 

r  FIRST   GRADE. 

Reading — Primary  reader  completed. 

The  word  method  to  be  followed,  if  possible. 

Everything  in  the  book  to  be  thoroughly  understood 
by  the  pupil.  Talk  with  the  class  about  the  lesson  at  the 
beginning  of  each  recitation.  Read  the  preceding  day's 
lesson  in  review,  and  develop  the  child's  language  by  the 
conversation  thereon.  Give  attention  to  distinct  articu- 
lation, natural  expression,  and  a  correct  enunciation  of 
the  vowel  sounds.  Name  the  Roman  and  Arabic  numer- 
als as  they  occur  in  the  reading  lesson. 

Spelling — The  words  of  the  reading  lesson  by  letter 
and  by  sound.  Teach  the  pupil  to  study  the  lesson  by 
copying  the  words  on  their  slates. 

Writing — On  slate  words  from  their  reading  lesson, 
and  short  sentences  from  dictation.  Every  pupil  to  be 
able  to  write  his  own  name  with  pencil. 
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Numbers — Clear  perception  of  numbers  from  one  to 
ten,  develop  by  means  of  objects,  and  at  each  successive 
step  all  possible  additions,  subtraction,  multiplication 
and  divisions  of  integral  numbers,  to  be  learned  within 
each  limit  as  it  Is  reached.  Exercises  in  rapid  reckoning 
and  applicate  problems.  The  signs  of  addition,  subtrac- 
tion, multiplication,  division  and  equality  to  be  learned 
and  their  usqs  understood.  Write  and  read  Arabic  num- 
erals to  100. 

Language — Cultivate  the  pupil's  language  by  con- 
versation on  familiar  topics.  Encourage  the  child  to  talk. 
See  that  he  has  something,  to  tal£  about  before  urging 
him  to  talk.  Endeavor  to  secure  complete  sentences  and 
clear  statements. 

• 

Object  Lessons  and  General  Instruction — Size,  place, 
color,  time  and  human  body. 

Drawing — Simple  lines  and  forms. 
Music. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

Reading — Second  reader  completed. 


Pupils  to  be  taught  the  use  of  all  diacritical   and 
punctuation  marks  in  the  reading  lesson  and  the  mean- 
•  ing  of  all  new  words.    As  in  the  first  grade,  particular 

attention  should  be  paid  to  articulation  and  natural 
expression.  Let  eacn  reading  lesson  be  thoroughly 
understood  before  the  final  reading. 

Spelling — All  words  in  the  reading  lesson.  Senten- 
ces from  dictation  on  the  slate,  observing  capitals,  punct- 
uation marks,  apostrophes,  hyphens  ana  quotation 
marks. 

Writing — Daily  exercise  in  copy  books  prepared  for 
primary  departments. 

Numbers — Exercises,  mental  and  written,  in  addi- 
tion, subtraction,  multiplication  and  division,  to  result 
not  exceeding  fifty.  In  division,  the  dividend  not  to 
exceed  fifty.    Notation  and  numeration,  to  millions. 
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Language — Continue  first  grade  work.  Write  sen- 
tences combining  given  words,  wer  remembering  capitals 
and  punctuation  marks. 

General  Exercises — Geometrical  and  solid  forms. 

Music  and  Drawing. 


THIRD   GRADE. 


Everything  up- 


Reading — Third  reader  completed, 
on  the  printed  pages  to  be  understood. 

Spelling — All  the  words  in  the  reader.  Written 
recitation  in  spelling  four  times  a  week.  Oral  spelling 
every  day.  New  and  difficult  words  occurring  in  any 
lesson,  especially  in  geography  and  arithmetic. 

Numbers — Learn  the  processes  of  addition,  subtrac- 
tion, multiplication  and  division. 

Geography — Prepare  the  pupil  by  oral  instruction 
for  receiving  the  text  book. 

Language — The  pupil  has  no  text  books.  By  oral 
instruction  and  use  of  the  blackboard  an  idea  of  sen- 
tences, their  different  parts  and  the  different  kind  of 
words  should  be  developed.  Avoid  technical  terms.  Let 
pupils  construct  sentences  and  write  lists  of  the  different 
kinds  of  words. 

Writing — Daily  exercises  continued. 

General  Lessons — Some  idea  of  Elementary  Botany 
by  object  lessons. 

Music  and  Drawing. 

FOURTH   GRADE. 

Reading — Fourth  reader,  including  introduction. 

Spelling — Written  and  oral,  words  from  all  the  text 
books  in  the  grade. 

Arithmetic — Pupils  taught  a  ready  use  of  fractions. 
Mental  exercises  parallel  of  the  written  work. 

Geography — Elementary.  Particular  attention  paid 
to  map-drawing.    Draw  map  of  Colorado, 
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Grammar — Elementary  grammar. 
General  Lessons — Physiology  and  hygiene. 
Music  and  drawing. 

FIFTH   GRADE. 

Reading — Fourth  reader  completed.    Supplement- 
ary reading  selected  by  the  teacher. 

Spelling — Written  and  oral. 

Penmanship — Use  copy-books.    Daily  exercise. 

Geography — Finish  first  third  of  second  book. 

Arithmetic — To  percentage,  especial  attention  being 
given  to  mental  work. 

Language — Elementary  grammar. 

Music  and  drawing. 

General  lessons  in  natural  science. 

sixth  grade. 

Reading — Fifth   reader,  with  supplementary  read- 
ing. 

Spelling — As  in  fifth  grade,  with  dictation  exercises, 
paragraphing,  etc. 

Penmanship — Continued  from  fifth  grade. 

Arithmetic — To  square  root,  continuing  mental  drill 
in  complete  or  higher. 

Geography — Second  and  third  of  book. 

Language — English  grammar. 

Music  and  drawing. 

General  lessons  continued  in  the  natural  sciences. 

History — United  States  history. 

Declamations  and  letter  writing,  with  essays. 
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SEVENTH   GRADE. 

Reading — Fifth  reader  completed. 

Spelling — Written  and  oral. 

Writing — Daily  exercise. 

Arithmetic — Complete  or  higher  arithmetic  comple- 
ted and  reviewed.    Mental  exercises. 

Grammar — English  grammar  completed. 

History — United  States  completed. 

Physiology — Short  course. 

Music  and  drawing. 

Declamations  and  essays. 

COURSE  FOR  GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

FIRST  GRADE. 

Reading — Primary  reader  completed. 

The  word  method  to  be  followed,  if  possible. 

Everything  in  the  book  to  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood by  the  pupil.  Talk  with  the  class  about  the  lesson 
a.t  the  beginning  of  each  recitation.  Read  the  preceding 
day's  lesson  in  review,  and  develop  the  child's  language 
by  the  conversation  thereon.  Give  attention  to  distinct 
articulation,  natural  expression,  and  a  correct  enunci- 
ation of  the  vowel  sounds.  Name  the  Roman  and  Ara* 
bic  numerals  as  they  occur  in  the  reading  lesson. 

Spelling — The  words  of  the  reading  lesson  by  letter 
and  by  sound.  Teach  the  pupil  to  study  the  lesson  by 
copying  the  words  on  their  slates. 

Writing — On  slate  words  from  their  reading  lesson, 
and  short  sentences  from  dictation.  Every  pupil  to  be 
able  to  write  his  own  name  with  pencil. 

Numbers — Clear  perception  of  numbers  from  one  to 
ten,  developed  by  means  of  objects,  and  at  each  succes- 
sive step  all  possible  additions,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
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tion  and  division  of  integral  numbers,  to  be  learned 
within  each  limit  as  it  is  reached.  Exercises  in  rapid 
reckoning  and  applicate  problems.  The  signs  of  addi- 
tion, subtraction,  multiplication,  division  and  equality 
to  be  learned  and  their  uses  understood.  Write  and  read 
Arabic  numeral  to  100. 

Language — Cultivate  the  pupils'  language  by  con- 
versations on  familiar  topics.  Encourage  the  child  to 
talk.  See  that  he  has  something  to  talk  about  before 
urging  him  to  talk.  Endeavor  to  secure  complete  sen- 
tences and  clear  statements. 

Object  Lessons  and  General  Instruction — Size,  place, 
color,  time  and  human  body. 

Drawing — Simple  lines  and  forms. 

Music. 

<|  SECOND   GRADE. 

Reading — Second  Reader  completed. 

Pupils  to  be  taught  the  use  of  all  diacritical  and 
punctuation  marks  in  the  reading  lesson,  and  the  mean- 
ing of  all  new  words.  As  in  the  first  grade,  particular 
attention  should  be  paid  to  articulation  and  natural 
expression.  Let  each  reading  lesson  be  thoroughly 
understood  before  the  final  reading. 

Spelling — All  words  in  the  reading  lesson.  Sen- 
tences from  dictation,  on  slate,  observing  capitals  punc- 
tuation marks,  apostrophes,  hyphens  and  quotation 
marks. 

Writing. — Daily  exercise  in  copy  books  prepared  for 
primary  departments. 

Numbers — Exercises  mental  and  written,  in  addi- 
tion, subtraction,  multiplication  and  division  to  result 
not  exceeding  fifty.  In  division  the  dividend  not  to 
exceed  fifty.    Notation  and  numeration,  to  millions. 

Language — Continue  first  grade  work.  Write  sen- 
tences combining  given  words,  ever  remembering  capi- 
tals and  punctuation  marks. 
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General  exercises — Geometrical  and  solid  forms. 
Music  and  drawing. 

THIRD    GRADE. 

Heading  —  Third  reader  completed.  Everything 
upon  the  printed  pages  to  be  understood. 

Spelling  all  the  words  in  the  reader.  Written  reci- 
tations in  spelling  four  times  a  week.  Oral  spelling 
every  day.  New  and  difficult  words  occuring  in  any  les- 
son, "especially  in  geography  and  arithmetic. 

Numbers — Learn  the  processes  of  addition,  subtrac- 
tion, multiplication  and  division. 

Geography — Prepare  the  pupil  by  oral  instruction 
for  receiving  tne  text  book. 

Language — The  pupil  has  no  text  books.  By  oral 
instruction  and  use  of  the  black  board  an  idea  of  sen- 
tences, their  different  parts,  and  the  different  kinds  of 
words  should  be  developed.  Avoid  technical  terms. 
Let  pupils  construct  sentences  and  write  lists  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  words. 

Writing — Daily  exercise  continued. 

General  Lessons — Some  idea  of  elementary  botany 
by  object  lessons. 

Music  and  drawing. 

FOURTH   GRADE. 

Reading — Fourth  reader,  including  introduction. 

Spelling — Written  and  oral,  words  from  all  the  text 
books  in  the  grade. 

Arithmetic — Pupils  taught  a  ready  use  of  fractions. 
Mental  exercises  parallel  of  the  written  work. 

Geography — Elementary.  Particular  attention  paid 
to  map  drawing.    Draw  map  of  Colorado. 

Grammar — Elementary  grammar. 
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General  Lessons — Physiology  and  hygiene. 
Music  and  drawing. 

FIFTH    GRADE. 

Reading — Fourth    reader  completed.      Supplemen- 
tary reading  selected  by  the  teacher. 

Spelling — Written  and  oral. 

Penmanship — Use  copy-books.     Daily  exercise. 

Geography — Finish  first  third  of  second  book. 

Arithmetic — To    percentage,   especial  attention   be- 
ing given  to  mental  work. 

Language — Elementary  grammar. 

Music  and  drawing. 

General  lessons  in  natural  science. 

sixth   grade. 

Reading — Fifth  reader,  with  supplementary  reading. 

Spelling — As  in  fifth  grade,  with  dictation  exercises, 
paragraphing,  etc. 

Penmanship — Continued  from  fifth  grade. 

Arithmetic — To  percentage  in  higher  or  complete, 
continuing  mental  drill. 

Geography — Second  third  of  the  book. 

'  .;*  '  Language — English  grammar. 

Music  and  drawing. 

General  lessons  continued. 

Declamations  once  a  month. 

seventh  grade. 

Reading — Fifth  reader  completed,  with  supplemen- 
tary reading. 

Spelling — Written  and  oral. 
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* 

Penmanship — Continued  from  sixth  grade.  ; 

Arthmetic — To  square  root ;  mental  work  continued.  ♦. 

Geography — Complete  the  book. 
Language — English  grammar. 
Music  and  drawing. 
General  lessons  continued. 

EIGHTH   GRADE. 

Reading — Sixth  reader  or  equivalent  selections. 

Spelling — Continued  as  in  seventh  grade. 

Penmanship — Continued. 

Arithmetic — Completed ;  also  mental  work  completed  \ 

and  book  reviewed.  i 

United  States  History — First  half  year. 

Physiology — Second  half  year.  j 

English  Grammar  continued.  *  *     s 

Music  and  drawing.  ] 

General  lessons  continued. 
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STATE   INSTITUTIONS. 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  1881,  it  is  made  the 
duty  of  the  Presidents  of  the  various  State  Institution  to 
make  biennial  reports  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction.  These  reports  have  been  made  and  appear 
in  another  part  of  this  report.  According  to  the  state- 
ments made,  these  Institutions  have  enjoyed  a  good 
degree  of  prosperitv  during  the  past  two  years.  For 
further  information  see  the  reports  of  the  Presidents. 

PROVISIONS  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

There  are  a  number  of  blind  children  in  the  State  for 
whose  education  something  should  be  done.  As  yet  the 
State  is  not  prepared  to  educate  its  blind  at  home,  but  if 
steps  could  be  taken  to  either  complete  the  arrangements 
for  their  education  in  the  State  or  to  aid  them  in  securing 
the  benefits  of  an  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  some  other 
State,  it  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

SCHOOL  WORK  IN  COUNTIES. 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


At  the  head  of  the  school  work  in  each  county  stands 
the  County  Superintendent. 

This  office  may  be  made  very  effective  in  the  school 
work,  but  in  order  to  do  this  its  importance  and  dignity 
must  be  recognized.  In  too  many  counties  it  seems  to  be 
looked  upon  as  an  unimportant  office,  and  the  result  is, 
sufficient  care  is  not  exercised  in  selecting  men  to  fill  the 
position. 

The  small  salary  allowed  County  Superintendents 
has  much  to  do  with  the  notion  that  the  office  is  unim- 
portant. In  many  of  the  counties  of  the  State  there  is 
sufficient  work  to  require  all  of  his  time;  this  work 
should  be  done,  and  for  doing  it  the  officer  should  be 
paid,  but  as  the  law  now  stands,  the  County  Superintend- 
ent can  only  receive  eight  hundred  dollars  per  year, 
although  he  may  be  required  to  perform  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  worth  of  work,  and  in  a  number  of  counties  he 
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ought  to  do  this  amount  of  work  if  the  school  interests 
are  properly  looked  after.     In  counties  having  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  school  districts  there  is  a  continual  demand 
i|  jjB  for  the  services  of  the  Superintendent,  and  if  he  hold* 

'•**  himself  in  readiness  to  attend  faithfully  to  the  duties  of 

his  office,  he  has  but  little  time  to  attend  to  other  business 
interests. 

The  provisions  of  the  law  allowing  five  dollars  per 
day  and  ten  .cents  per  mile  is  sufficient  if  it  were  not  for 
the  proviso  making  the  limit  eight  hundred  dollars  per 
year.  Let  the  County  Superintendent  receive  five  dollars 
per  day  and  the  stipulated  mileage  for  the  necessary  work 
done  in  the  school  interests  of  his  county  and  you  arrange 
it  so  that  in  counties  requiring  the  whole  of  his  service  he 
shall  receive  full  pay,  which  is  but  just. 

The  quality  of  the  teachers  and  condition  of  the 
schools  of  a  county  depend  largely  upon  the  Coiinty 
Superintendent. 

It  is  his  to  know  the  teacher's  scholarship  by  exami- 
nation and  school-room  work  by  observation. 

It  is  his  duty  also  to  supervise  the  work  of  school 
boards  in  the  keeping  of  accounts  and  records.  As  a 
class  the  County  Superintendents  of  the  State  are  a  care- 
ful, earnest  class  of  men,  and  if  other  school  officers  were 
as  faithful  in  the  performance  of  duty  and  the  guarding 
of  the  school  interests,  many  of  our  schools  would  be  in  a 
better  condition. 

J  COUNTY  EXAMINATIONS. 

^  These  are  conducted  at  the  county  seat  on  the  last 

%  Friday  of  February,  May,  August  and  November.    No 

examinations  for  regular  grade  certificates  are  held  at 

any  other  time. 

The  Legislature  of  1881  made  it  the  duty  of  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction  to  prepare  questions 
for  the  use  of  County  Superintendents  at  their  regular 
quarterly  examinations.  This  had  been  the  custom  pre- 
viously, and  proving  satisfactory  was  legalized.  That 
the  examination  may  be  better  understood,  the  following 
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circular  of  instructions  to  County  Superintendents  and  a 
list  of  questions,  used  at  one  of  the  examinations,  are 
inserted. 

Office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Denver,  Colorado. 

Circular  to  County  Superintendent*  concerning  the  Quarterly 
Examination  of  TeacJiers  : 

Gentlemen  : — By  virtue  of  the  law  I  am  now  required 
to  prepare  questions  for  your  use  in  the  quarterly  exami- 
nation of  teachers.  In  sending  these  questions  I  desire  to 
make  the  following  suggestions  as  to  their  use  : 

There  is  work  for  two  days  of  five  or  six  hours  each 
for  the  average  applicant,  and  I  recommend  a  two  days' 
session,  at  least  in  the  more  populous  counties.  Appli- 
cants should  have  time  to  do  themselves  justice.  Let  it 
be  understood  by  all,  that  to  receive  a  certificate  the 
applicant  must  do  tlw  work  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner 
prescribed  for  all.  If  one  can  do  it  in  half  a  day.  well, — 
but  let  it  be  known  that  a  certificate  will  never  be  given 
for  a  part  of  the  work.  Absentees  must  take  the  conse- 
quence of  their  own  misfortune,  however  imperative  the 
cause  of  their  absence.  This  is  not  given  as  a  rule,  but 
merely  the  plain  statement  of  a  fact. 

By  dividing  the  slips  you  can  give  out  a  half  day's 
work  at  a  time,  and  I  urge  this  plan  as  much  fairer  to  all 
than  giving  the  topics  singly,  as  some  will  gain  time  in 
one  branch,  others  in  another. 

The  topics  are  numbered  from  Bne  to  twelve.  For 
the  first  day  use  Nos.  1  to  6  inclusive ;  second  day,  Nos.  7 
to  12  inclusive.  Take  up  questions  and  answers  promptly 
at  expiration  of  each  session.  If  you  wish  an  oral  exami- 
nation, take  sufficient  time  for  that  and  for  reading 
before  or  after  the  time  allotted  to  the  session. 

Do  not  take  a  minute  of  the  session  for  general  exer- 
cises or  talk,  or  allow  any  one  else  to  do  so. 

Take  such  further  time  as  you  wish  to  satisfy  yourself 
as  to  the  moral  character  of  all  applicants,  and  as  to  their 
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experience  in  and  aptitude  for  the  business  of  teaching, 
and  also  time  to  give  such  counsel  concerning  their 
duties  as  you  may  think  helpful. 

For  marking  applicants,  divide  the  topics  into  two 
groups:  First  group,  Nos,  1,  2,  3,  5,  6,  10,  11  and  12; 
second  group,  Nos.  4,  7,  8  and  9.  •  Give  certificates  a* 
follows : 

I  First  Grade  Certificate. — First  group — average  90 

per  cent.;  no  branch  below  75  per  cent.;  second  group- 
average  75  per  cent.;  no  branch  below  60  per  cent. 

Second  Grade  Certificate. — First  group — average 
75  per  cent.;  no  branch  below  60  per  cent. ;  second  group 
— average  60  per  cent.;  no  branch  below  40  per  cent. 

Third  Grade  Certificate. — First  group — average 
60  per  cent.;  no  branch  below  50  per  cent;  second  group 
— average  50  per  cent.;  no  branch  below  40  per  cent. 

File  and  retain  all  answers,  for  your  own  protection. 
Number  the  applicants,  but  take  no  names. 

Give  each  a  blank  envelope  and  paper  sufficient  for 
the  work.     Examine  and  grade  all  papers  by  n  umber 
4  before  opening  the  envelopes  to  learn  the  names.    (If 

.  »•£ .  *  you  can  get  a  committee  of  competent  persons  to  ex- 

f  ^  amine  and  grade  the  papers,  it  will  guard  you  still 

further  from  any  charge  of  unfairness  which  disappoint- 
ed applicants  are  apt  to  make.) 

A  high  degree  of  practical  success  in  teaching  should 
be  accepted  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  issuing  a  certificate 
of  a  higher  grade  than  is  warranted  by  the  percentage 
upon  examination,  and  inexperience  or  want  of  succea? 
should  lower  the  grade  of  the  certificate  given,  while 
failure  as  a  teacher  might  be  so  marked  as  to  make  it 
your  duty  to  refuse  a  certificate,  whatever  the  percentage 
obtained. 

«  I  earnestly  recommend  that  certificates  of  the  first 

grade  be  given  only  to  teachers  who  *have  earned  it  by 
success  in  the  school  room  as  well  as  at  examination.  I 
also  recommend  the  addition  of  ten  to  the  grade  earned 
on  Theory  and  Practice,  for  the  regular  reading  of  some 
good  educational  periodical,  or  of  one  or  more  reliable 
books  upon  the  subject. 


I.   X 
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Refuse  certificates  to  applicants  of  whose  moral  char- 
acter you  have  a  reasonable  doubt. 

Please  report  to  me  as  soon  as  convenient  after  your 
examination,  on  the  blanks  furnished  for  the  purpose, 
giving  tl»  names  of  all  applicants. 

Preserve  these  instructions  for  future  reference. 

Take  great  pains  that  none  of  the  questions  go  out 
of  your  hands  until  the  end  of  the  quarter. 

Discourage  private  examinations  as  far  as  possible- 
giving,  instead,  temporary  certificates  till  next,  public  ex- 
amination. 

Respectfully  yours, 

L.  S.  Cornell, 
Supt.  of  Public  Instruction. 


QUESTIONS 

For  ths  Quarterly  Examination  or  Teachers— First  Quarter,  1882, 
pared  bt  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
Denver,  Colorado. 


Prb- 


10. 


NOTES  TO  APPLICANTS. 
Provide  yourself  with  a  lead  pencil. 

Write  jour  name,  age,  nativity,  P.  0.  address  on  a  slip  of  paper,  and  answer  the 
following  questions: 

1.  How  long  nave  you  taught,  and  where  ? 

2.  In  what  school  or  schools  were  you  educated  ? 

3.  What  educational  papers  or  Journals  do  you  read  regularly  ? 

Place  them  In  the  envelope,  seal  It,  and  put  your  Number,  but  not  your  name, 

on  the  back. 
Write  your  Number  on  each  paper. 
Take  a  different  paper  for  each  branch,  write  the  subject  at  the  head  of  each 

paper,  and  write  on  but  one  side  of  the  paper. 
Number  your  answers  to  correspond  with  the  questions,  but  do  not  repeat  the 

questions. 
Bead  all  the  questions  on  a  topic  before  answering  any  of  them. 
Communication  without  permission,  and  looking  over  the  papers  of  others, 

will  be  regarded  as  failures. 
Do  not  take  the  questions  from  the  room.   Any  applicant  who  violates  this  rule 

will  forfeit  all  right  to  a  certificate. 
When  possible,  abbreviate.    Give  short  but  complete  eoUaton*  to  arithmetical 

problems. 
Omissions  will  be  considered  as  failures,  and,  In  estimating  your  rank,  the 

general  appearance  or  the  papers  as  well  as  the  correctness  of  the  answers 

will  be  considered. 
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1. -arithmetic. 

1.  How  could   you  obtain  the  multiplicand,  tbe  multiplier  and  product  brtnf 

given  ? 

2.  Write  tbe  figures  :  Ninety-six,  and  eight  hundred  and  seven  ten-mlhiontns. 

i 
S.    The  sum  of  1 1-26  and    i  *  Is  equal  to  how  many  times  their  difference  ? 
» 

4    Reduce  0.645  of  a  day  to  hours,  minutes,  etc.,  and  change  the  result  into  de- 
greet*,  etc. .  of  longitude. 

5.  Find  the  difference  In  circular  measure  between  Calcutta  E.  Long.  88°  UP  ? 

and  Philadelphia  W.  Long.  75°  P  64". 

6.  If  ten  men  can  earn  8360  In  greenbacks  In  18  days  when  gold  Is  15  per  cent 

above  par,  how  much  in  greenbacks  can  14  men  earn  in  14  days  when  gold 
is  at  par  ? 

7.  What  must  be  the  face  of  a  note  tor  90  days  at 6  percent  on  which  I  can 

obtain  at  a  bank  8472.86  ? 

8.  A  and  B  engage  in  trade ,  A  furnishes  %  of  the  capital  and  B  % ;  at  the  end 

of  3  years  4  months  they  had  made  a  clear  profit  of  $6,000,  which  wsj  12u 
per  cent  per,  annum  on  the  money  Invested ;  how  much  capital  did  eset 
furnish? 

9.  A  post  Is  14  of  its  length  In  mud,  ft  of  its  length  in  water,  and  10  feet  above 

water ;  what  is  its  length  ?   (Solve  by  analysis.) 
10.    A  man  bought  a  farm  196  rods  long  and  160  rods  wide,  and  agreed  to  glw  £? 
per  acre  how  much  did  the  farm  cost  him  ? 


2.-UNITED  STATES    HISTORY. 

1.  What  connection  had  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  with  the  early  history  of  this  coun- 

try? 

2.  What  States  were  last  to  sign  the  Constitution  ? 

3.  How  many  rebellions  have  occurred  in  the  United  States  ?   (Give  the  name  of 

each.) 

4.  Name  the  last  four  Chief  Justices  of  the  United  States,  Including  the  piem: 

Incumbent  ? 
6.    (a)  Name  the  commanders  of  the  "  Army  of  the  Potomac. " 
(o)  Name  principal  battles  fought  by  each? 

6.  Name  the  offices  that  constitute  the  President's  cabinet  ? 

7.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  French  and  Indian  war? 

8.  What  was  the  "  Monroe  Doctrine?  " 

9.  When  and  by  whom  was  the  corner-stone  of  Bunker  Hill  monument  laid  ? 
10.    What  does  the  fifteenth  amendment  to  tbe  Constitution  provide? 


8.-READING. 


L    (a)  What  is  a  tonic?   (ft)  Sub-tonic?   (c)  Atonic?   Give  example  of  each? 

2.  (o)  What  ie  emphasis?  (o)  How  divided?  (?)  Pitch?  (d)  How  divided? 

3.  Illustrate  three  errors  common  In  articulation  ? 

4.  How  many  elementary  sounds  In  the  English  language  ? 

5.  (o)  How  do  you  teach  a  clHss  to  read  a  selection  correctly? 

(o)  Do  you  take  as  much  pains  to  teach  a  pupil  to  read  well  in  a  class  a*  jw 
would  If  he  were  preparing  to  read  a  selection  to  the  public?   Why? 
6  to  10.  Let  a  selection  be  read  upon  which  the  candidate  shall  be  marked  fnm  ont 
to  fifty,  according  to  the  Judgment  of  the  Superintendent 
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4.-PHYSI0LOGY. 

1.  Describe  the  arrangement  and  structure  of  the  brain. 

2.  iiiye  some  of  the  differences  between  the  bones  of  a  child  and  those  of  an  old 

person. 

3.  How  Is  sound  transmitted  to  the  Internal  ear  ? 

4.  What  are  the  necessary  conditions  of  ventilation  in  cold  weather? 

5.  Name  the  layers  of  the  skin. 


5.-PENMAN8HIP. 

1.  (a)  Construct  the  principles  used  in  the  formation  of  small  letters,  (ft)  Capitals. 

1  Name  some  exercises  which  are  good  for  the  training  of  the  muscles. 

3.   Draw  the  outline  of  an  envelope  and  address  it  to  some  one,  as  you  think  It 

should  be. 
l   What  <H>  you  consider  the  Important  points  In  any  efficient  method  of  teaching 

penmanship? 
5.  Name  the  different  movements  used  In  writing. 


8.-OBTHOGRAFHY. 

1.  (a)  Into  how  many  classes  are  consonants  divided?  (ft)  Name  them. 

2.  What  Is  a  syllable?   A  word? 

3.  WLatlsapreflx?   Suffix?    Root? 

1   What  is  the  rule  for  derivatives  from  words  ending  in  fy  ? 
5.   What  Is  your  method  of  teaching  orthography? 

6  to  10.    Let  the  Superintendent  pronounce  ten  words  for  the  applicants  to  write  as 
a  teat  of  their  spelling. 


7.-SCHOOL  LAW. 

1.  Have  yon  studied  the  School  Law  of  this  State  ? 

2.  What  are  the  legal  conditions  upon  which  you  can  be  employed  to  teach  in  the 

public  schools  of  this  State?  9 

3.  Certificates  of  how  many  grades  may  the  County  Superintendent  issue,  and  upon 

what  condition. 
1   How  many  examinations  in  each  year  are  provided  for  by  law  ? 
5.   (a)  What  report  are  teachers  required  to  make  to  the  school  board?  (ft)  What 

Is  the  penalty  for  failure  to  do  to? 


a-ROTANY. 

1 .  Mention  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  seeds  of  plants  are  disseminated. 

2.  From  what  sources  is  the  nutriment  of  plants  derived,  and,  In  general,  what 

elements  come  from  each? 

3.  (a)  Give  an  example  of  a  palmate  leat    (o)  Feathervelned  leaf,    (c)  Com- 

pound leaf. 

4.  (a)  Give  an  example  of  an  exogenous  plant   (o)  Ah  endogenous. 

5.  How  would  yob  teach  botany? 
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1.  (a)  How  many  kinds  of  levers  are  there?   <ft)  Name  th-m. 

2.  Of  what  la  atmospheric  air  composed? 

8.  Name  the  six  mechanical  powers. 
4.  What  Is  combustion? 

6.  What  are  plantigrade  animals?   Give  example. 

6.  (a)  To  what  general  class  does  the  whale  belong?   (ft)  The  bat? 

7.  (a)  What  parts  of  an  Inhabited  room  generally  contain  the  greatest  quanittfci  of 

deleterious  gases?    Why?. 

&  How  does  ammonia  remove  grease  spots  ? 

9.  Of  what  Is  the  diamond  composed  ? 
10.  What  kind  of  rock  Is  granite  ? 


i 


10-GRAMMaR. 

i 

1.  What  are  the  objects  to  be  obtained  by  the  study  of  Grammar? 

2.  (a)  What  distinction  do  you  make  between  parsing  and  analysis?  (b)  Which* 

you  teach  first? 

3.  8tate  the  mood,  tense  and  voice  of  the  following  verbs:  I  am  struck.   He  Is  read- 

ing.  Dost  thou  sleep?   He  will  have  been  thinking.   Do  not  run. 
1    Parse  the  words  In  Italics  In  the  following  sentence:   It  Is  difficult  to  deik  vU 

to  do  under  circumstances  so  unusual  as  them. 
6.    Write  a  sentence  containing  a  tranatve  verb  with  an  object,  and  change  the  sum 

sentence  having  the  same  verb  In  the  passive  voice. 

6.  Analyze  the  following  and  parse  the  words  In  Italic:   "One  day  the  prop  of  u» 

family,  whoee  absence  had  been  the  cause  of  much  suffering,  came  home,  p" 
his  wife  a  heavy  purse,  and  departed  as  suddenly  as  he  came,  none  being 
aware  of  his  Intention." 

7.  Define  tense,  person,  number,  case,  mood,  voice. 
&   How  do  you  determine  the  office  of  a  phrase? 

9. '  (a)  How  many  tenses  In  the  potential  mood  ?   (6)  Name  them. 
10.   Of  what  does  syntax  treat  ? 


11-THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 


How  often  would  you  have  reviews? 

(a)  What  attention  should  be  given  to  physical  education  In  public  schools? 

(o)  How  do  you  teach  morals? 

In  a  common  school,  what  studies  do  you  consider  most  Important? 

How  much  time,  each  day,  do  you  spend  In  the  study  of  lessons  that  aie  to  t* 

recited  to  you? 
What  have  you  done  during  the  last  three  months  to  Improve  jounolf  s*  » 

teacher? 


!      • 


12-GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Compare  the  climate  of  the  Atlantic  with  that  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  TaRri 

States,  and  give  reasons  for  differences. 

2.  Bound,  give  the  area,  population,  principal  cities,  and  exports  of  Colorado. 

3.  Why  Is  map  drawing  a  valuable  aid  In  teaching  geography? 
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1  Describe  the  monsoon  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  give  its  causes  and  effects. 

5.  Name  five  of  the  largest  capital  cities  of  the  world,  and  give  the  population  of 

each. 

6.  What  determines  the  width  of  the  zones? 

7.  (a)  How  many  sections  of  land  In  a  township  ?   (6)  How  many  acres  in  a  section  ? 
a  Bound  the  State  In  which  you  were  born,  and  locate  Its  capital. 

9.  What  group  of  Islands  In  the  English  channel,  and  to  whom  do  they  belong? 

10.  What  Is  your  method  of  teaching  geography? 

Of  the  number  who  have  taken  the  examination  the 
past  year : 

226  have  received  1st  grade  certificates, 
311      "  "         2d     " 

182     "  "        3d     " 

and  107  have  been  rejected. 

Teachers  holding  first  grade  certificates  should,  as  a 
rule,  be  preferred  to  those  holding  certificates  of  lower 
grades.  The  course  pursued,  by  a  certain  School  Board 
in  the  State  in  the  employment  of  teachers  might  be  fol* 
lowed  with  profit  by  many  others.    This  board  offered : 

$75  per  month  for  teachers  having  1st  grade 
certificates ; 

$60  per  month  for  teachers  having  2d  grade 
certificates; 

$45  per  month  for  teachers  having  3d  grade 
certificates. 

This  plan,  if  generally  pursued,  would  stimulate 
teachers  to  qualify  themselves  more  thoroughly  for  the 
work  of  teaching.  * 

ANNUAL    REPORTS. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  things  which  the  County 
Superintendents  have  to  do,  is  to  make  complete  annual 
reports  of  the  school  work  of  their  respective  counties. 
These  reports  are  often  delayed  beyond  the  time  fixed  by 
law,  and  when  received  are  frequently  very  imperfect.  It 
is  not  an  unusual  thing  to  charge  the  delay  and  incom- 
pleteness to  District  School  Boards. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  school  work  and  to  pre- 
pare for  these  reports  in  time,  the  following  letters  were 
issued,  one  to  County  Superintendents  and  the  other  to 
District  Secretaries : 


38  state  superintendent's  report. 

Office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Denver,  Colo.,  January  jot  1882. 
Superintendent  of  Schools County: 

Dear  Sir  :     We  are  just  entering  upon  another  year 

jf  in  the  school  work,  and  there  is  mucn  to  be  done  to 

make  our  schools  what  they  ought  to  be,  and  no  one  can 

do  more  to  make  the  schools  of  your  county  successful 

;.|  than  yourself.    The  past  year  has  been  one  of  rapid 

growth   in  the  Department  of  Public  Schools  in  this 

State,  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  our  schools  advance 

in  quality  as  well  as  in  number.     It  will,  therefore,  be 

necessary  for  you  to  guard  well  the  schools  under  your 

care.    Although  there  may  be  but  few  schools  in  your 

county,  let  them  be  good.  ones.    Many  of  the  County 

'5|  Superintendents  have  just  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the 

office  for  the  first  time,  and  you  may  be  one  of  them. 

Acquaint  yourself  well  with  your  duties  and  strive  to  do 

them  well,  for  "what  is  worth  doing  is  worth  doing  well/' 

One  difficulty  has  been  to  obtain  from   some  County 

■/  Superintendents,  full  and  complete  "Annual  Reports." 

[.\,  This  defect  may  be  remedied,  by  seeing  that  district 

^  j  boards  keep  their  records  correctly  and  in  full,  and  also 

ij  by  keeping  the  records  in  your  office  in  good  shaj*. 

,'**  Examine  the  "Annual  Report"  required  from  your  office. 

" ;  j  and  note  the  items ;  this  will  aid  you  very  much  in  the 

r«{  inspection   of  the  district  records,  and  when  the  time 

"v  comes  you  will  have  the  material  at  hand  for  your  *'Re- 

Eort."  I  speak  of  this  matter  of  "Annual  Reports"  nov \ 
ecause  many  Superintendents  have  been  far  behind 
in  sending  them ;  caused  in  many  instances  by  a  failure 
of  districts  to  send  in  their  reports  on  time. 
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Believing  that  you  will  do  your  duty,  and  hoping 
that  the  schools  of  your  county  may  prosper  under  your 
administration,  I  remain, 

Yours  truly, 

L.  S.  Cornell, 


&  Supt.Pub.hu*. 
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Office  of  Superintendent  Public  Instruction, 
Denver,  Colo.,  March  /3,  1882. 
To  (lie  Secretaries  of  School  Districts: 

Will  you  permit  me  to  urge  upon  you  the  import- 
ance of  keeping  the  records  of  your  district  in '  good 
shape,  and  requiring  teachers  to  make  their  reports  as 
provided  by  law?  If  you  do  this  it  will  be  an  easy 
matter  for  you  to  make  a  correct  report  of  the  affairs 
of  your  district  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Countv  Superin- 
tendents sometimes  complain  that,  owing  to  the  incom- 
pleteness of  the  reports  of  Secretaries,  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  make  correct  and  satisfactory  annual  reports  of 
the  school  work  of  their  counties.  By  promptness  and 
care  in  these.matters  you  can  greatly  aid  County  Super- 
intendents, and  save  them  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary 
trouble  and  perplexity.  It  is  true  that  this  work,  in 
most  cases,  is  done  without  pay,  yet  T  believe  you  are 
willing  tot  do  it  well  for  the  sake  of  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, for  I  believe  that  you,  with  every  other  citizen  of 
Colorado,  are  justly  jproud  of  our  Public  Schools. 

Respectfully  yours, 

L.  S.  Cornell, 
Supt.  Pub.  Inst. 

teachers. 

The  State  is  well  supplied  with  a  good  class  of 
teachers.  So  many  teachers  of  experience  come  to  us 
from  the  East  that  with  a  little  time  and  care  most  of 
our  schools  can  be  supplied  with  teachers  of  ability  and 
experience.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  find  gradu- 
ates from  many  of  the  best  colleges  of  the  East  teaching 
in  the  country  schools  or  the  ungraded  schools  of  mining 
camps.  A  great  many  letters  of  inquiry  are  received  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  concerning  the 
schools.  In  answer  to  those  inquiries  [)v:  following  letter 
was  prepared : 

Office  of  Superintendent  Public  Instruction, 

Denver,  Colorado,  1882. 

Dear  Sir: — Yours*  at  hand.  It  is  difficult  for  a 
teacher  to  obtain  a  situation  in  Colorado  schools  without 
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Crsonal  application.    School  boards  prefer  to  see  tea :  -:- 
fore  employing  them.    If  you  desire  to  teach  in  *  :- 
State,  come  and  take  your  chances  with  others  of  j  .~ 

f|{(  profession.      Fir$t-dcu»    teachers    will    find    employe. -.: 

{A'  sooner  or  later.     Ungraded  schools  pay  from  $30  :•:  *  • 

i£(|  per  month;  graded,  from  $50  to  $150.    Board  from  $".- 

to  $25  per  month.  Four  examinations  in  each  cou.v; 
in  each  year,  viz.:  Last  Fridays  in  February.  Ma;. 
August  and  November ;  same  in  all  counties.  Branch* 
in  examination  are:  Arithmetic,  United  States  Hir...rr 
Reading,  Physiology,  Orthography,  Penmanship.  ScL- . 
Law,  Botany,  Natural  Sciences,  Grammar,  Theory  ai: 
Practice  and  Geography.  Three  grades  of  certificate 
are  given,  depending  on  the  per  cent,  of  questions  ai- 

\f  swered.    School  year  begins  September   1st  and  en* 

:Vs:  August  31st.    Graded  schools  usually  employ   teach*  r^ 

5*  in  June;  ungraded  schools  when  they  neea  them.    Yc ; 

j  3  need  not  come  expecting  a  scarcity  of  teachers,  for  there 

j  1  are  many  here. 

Yours  truly, 

w  L.  S?  Cornell. 

Supt.  Pub.  InM. 

It  is  proper  to  add  here  that  teachers  are  not 
employed  in  the  schools  of  Denver  until  they  have 
passed  the  required  examination. 

Until  recently  the  schools  of  the  State  have  fur- 
nished but  few  teachers,  but  now  the  teachers'  ranks,  w 
quite  an  extent,  are  being  filled  by  those  who  go  out 

"j  \  from  our  higher  schools,  and  this  is  creating  a  greater 

'■\p\  necessity  for 


*  COUNTY    INSTITUTES, 

1  where  the  teachers  of  a  county  may  receive  training  in 

1  the  methods  of  teaching.     A  point  has  been  reached  in 

4  the  school  work  of  Colorado  where  the  Teachers7  Insti- 

>  tute  is  a  necessity. 

i  A  Teachers'  Institute  of   not   less  than  two  weeks 

annually  in  each  county  should  be  provided  for  and 
made  a  duty  by  law,  at  the  nex^  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. 
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SCHOOL   HOUSES. 

A  large  number  of  school  houses  have  been  erected 
in  the  State  in  the  years  1881  and  1882.  Many  of  these 
buildings  have  been  erected  at  a  large  cost.  In  the  con- 
struction of  school  buildings,  School  Boards  cannot  be 
too  careful  in  providing  for  the  comfort  and  safety  of  the 
pupil.  How  best  to  supply  the  school-room  with  air, 
tight,  heat  and  seats,  are  questions  that  can  only  be  set- 
tled by  a  careful  study  of  the  most  improved  methods. 

SCHOOL    LIBRARIES. 

A  library  in  connection  with  the  public  school  is  a 
very  important  auxiliary.  In  order  to  provide  for  such 
libraries  the  Legislature  of  1881  passed  an  act  enabling 
District  Boards,  in  districts  of  the  first  or  second  class,  to 
order  the  levy  of  not  to  exceed  one-tenth  of  one  mill,  the 
proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used  in  the  purchase  of  books 
for  a  library. 

By  availing  themselves  of  this  provision,  School 
Boards  may  greatly  aid  the  work  of  the  public  school. 


Remarks  of  County  Superintendents  Regarding  the  School  Work 
in  their  Respective  Counties. 


ARAPAHOE    COUNTY. 
JOBV  L.  FSTZBR,  SUPBBIMTKNDAMT. 

Hon.  L.  S.  Cornell, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Sir  : — I  have  the  honor  to  supplement  rav  report  of 
October  3d,  1882,  with  a  few  remarks  in  explanation  of 
the  same,  and  in  relation  further  to  the  schools  of  Arapa- 
hoe County. 

The  amount  of  money  leceived  from  the  State  dur- 
ing the  year  was  $4,288.53;  from  the  County  general 
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fund,  including  proceeds  from  estrays  and  penal  fund, 
was  $68,585.27,  makine  a  total  of  $72,873.80.  This 
money  was  apportioned  monthly,  as  collected  by  the 
County  Treasurer,  to  the  several  school  districts,  and  has 
been  judiciously  expended.  The  number  of  children 
of  school  age  in  the  county,  for  the  year  1881-2,  was 
9,852.  The  rate  per  capita  was  accordingly  $7.41.  For 
the  year  1882-3  the  tax  for  general  school  fund  is  three 
mills  and  th6  valuation  of  property  in  the  county  i* 
$34,571,000.  The  school  population  is  12,046.  The 
apportionment,  per  capita^  for  this  year  will  approximate 
$9.  All  of  the  districts  except  four  have  levied  a  special 
tax  of  from  two  to  seventeen  and  a  half  mills.  The 
ratio  of  bonded  indebtedness  to  valuation  of  property  in 
the  county  is  $6  to  the  thousand — very  small,  indeed, 
when  the  value  of  our  school  property  is  considered. 

At  this  writing  there  are  forty-three  public  school 
buildings,  which,  with  lots,  furniture  and  appliances 
may  safely  be  estimated  at  a  value  of  $700,000.  During 
the  year  District  No.  1  erected  three  school  houses,  Dis- 
trict No.  2  erected  one  and  has  one  under  way;  Dis- 
tricts Nos.  8, 16  and  18  erected  one  each,  and  District  No 
17  has  one  under  Way.  All  of  the  new  structures  are  brick 
and  stone,  except  one  in  District  No.  1.  The  schools  in 
the  city  have  been  full  to  so  great  an  extent  that  only 
half-day  sessions  in  most  of  the  primary  grades  could  he 
held.  The  School  Boards  have,  however,  met,  as  occa- 
sion demanded,  every  apparent  hindrance,  and  made 
just  provision  for  all. 

In  this  day  of  refinement  the  disposition  of  the  peo- 
ple to  add  new  beauties  and  attractions  to  the  school 
house  has  kept  pace  with  their  zeal  and  enterprise  in 
other  directions.  Every  new  school  house  has,  appar- 
ently, some  improvement — the  furniture  is  better,  the 
apparatus  more  to  the  purpose,  and  all  the  efforts  of 
teacher  and  school  officer  culminate  in  the  grand  object 
of  making  children  fond  of  the  school,  its  work  and  its 
influences.  Nor  have  we  it  seems,  yet  come  to  a  halting 
place.  The  aesthetes  come  forward  and  say  the  walls  of 
the  school  room  should  be  studded  with  pictures,  thv 
ceiling  frescoed,  the  floors  carpeted  and  the  ground? 
beautified  with  grass  plats  and  flowers.    The  architect 
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has  a  new  plan  for  a  building,  the  inventor  an  improved 
"scheme"  for  heating  and  ventilation,  the  publisher  bet- 
ter text-books  and  charts  than  ever  used  before.  All 
these  and  other  influences  cannot  help  making  changes 
in  our  school  work.  The  question  is  asked,  "Where 
children  spend  so  much  of  their  time  in  devotion  to  their 
studies  and  exercises,  why  not  make  their  rooms  as  com- 
fortable and  pleasant  as  home?"  These  prospective 
changes  may  appear  extravagant  now  but  who  shall  say 
the  next  or  second  generation  after  us  shall  not  enjoy 
many  of  them  ?  We.  are  a  plastic  and  somewhat  capri- 
cious people.  We  push  onward  and  crow  better.  How 
astounding  "would  De  the  idea  that  *  the  youth  of  to-day 
should  be  schooled  the  same  as  the  youth  were  three 
or  four  generations  ago !  Then  let  us  not  look  with 
dread  upon  the  aesthetes. 


Our  school  system,  though  weak  in  many  places,  is 
strongly  American.  It  has  been  what  the  sentiment  of 
each  decade  has  made  it,  never  behind,  and  seldom  the 
victim  of  unwise  innovations.  Unlike  the  German,  where 
compulsion,  though  wise  in  itself,  yet  raises  the  question 
of  lacking  interest  in  the  young;  unlike  the  French, 
where  a  sort  of  governmental  patrol  awes  more  than 
instructs ;  unlike  the  English,  where  wealth  and  caste 
are  perpetual  barriers  to  the  general  popularity  of  com- 
mon schools,  the  American  school  is  indeed  free,  popular 
and  liberal,  supported  with  pride  by  the  people,  and 
enjoyed  with  zeal  by  the  young.  The  high  order  of  our 
schools  is  attributable  as  much  to  the  ambition  and 
intelligence  of  the  youthful  material  as  to  the  enterprise 
of  adults.  For  the  former,  early  appreciating  the  splen- 
did opportunities  before  them,  and  learning  soon  to 
abhor  ignorance,  throw  into  their  school  work  more 
voluntary  effort,  more  ingenuity,  greater  competition  and 
strife  for  honors  and  excellence  than  the  children  of  any 
other  nation.  The  fruits  attained  are  theirs  and  ours. 
And  having  gathered  all  the  sheaves  in  an  adopted 
course  of  study,  ask  in  language  plainer  than  words  for  a 
more  extended  field  into  the  technics  and  more  thorough 
gleaning  in  the  rudiments.  The  request  is  granted,  and 
thus  our  schools  go  forward,  never  backward. 
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As  a  class  instructing  by  example,  and  working  for 
dollars  and  cents,  school  teachers  stand  peers  of  the 
members  of  any  calling  in  the  conscientious  discharge  of 
duty.  They  are  a  factor  in  our  civilization  whose  value 
and  influence  can  not  be  estimated.  The  philosophy  of 
their  lives  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  their  devotion  to  their 
profession  is  not  entirely  for  pay.  None  of  them  have 
even  accumulated  out  of  their  salaries  a  fortune.  A 
mere  competency  is  too  often  at  the  expense  of  health. 
The  nerve  force  expended  necessarily  in  governing  and 
teaching  a  school  of  from  thirty  to  seventy  pupils,  and 
daily  for  several  years,  is  trying,  and  sometimes  ruinous 
to  the  best  constitution.  When  worn  out  with  constant 
toil  for  the  good  of  mankind  it  becomes  necessary  to 
make  their  places  vacant  for  young*  blood  and  better 
nerve;  they  retire  from  the  scene  to  seek  vocations  more 
healthful.  But  the  education  of  teachers  in  the  princi- 
ples of  the  conservation  and  recuperation  of  energy  in 
school  work  will  redound  to  the  benefit  of  schools  and  a 
longer  period  of  health  and  life  to  teachers.  Those  who 
study  and  practice  them  not,  may  have  to  abandon  their 
calling  in  the  prime  of  usefulness. 

The  name  and  life  of  teachers  should  stand  sacred 
against  the  foul  mouth  of  slander.  It  is  their  teachings 
more  than  that  of  any  other  element  that  have  made  this 
nation  practically  moral.  They  never  organize  for  harm 
or  a  doubtful  good.  If  some  of  them  are  not  active  in 
teaching  the  virtues,  none  of  them  instruct  in  or  encour- 
age the  wrong.  They  do  their  best  to  discipline  pupils 
to  duty,  and  the  parent  who  says  his  child  learns  all  of 
his  mischief  at  school,  would  profit  by  the  news  if  he 
would  see  thereby  the  real  lessons  his  child  needs,  and 
administer  accordingly. 

Our  statutes  provide  for  the  education  of  children,  if 
they  will  only  attend  school.  What  remedy  is  to  be 
applied  to  those  who  never  go ;  what  offer  is  to  be  made 
to  induce,  or  what  penalty  is  to  be  threatened  to  compel 
their  attendance  at  school  a  certain  number  of  days  in 
the  year,  is  a  question,  perhaps,  too  grave  for  the  Colorado 

EDlitician  of  to-day.     No   teacher,  no  school  officer,  is 
onored  with  the  noble  task  of  looking  after  the  educa- 
tion of  those  who  are  unwilling,  and,  it  may  be,  unable 
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to  attend  school.  The  end  in  view  can  probably  better 
be  reached  by  semi-missionary,  semi-official  efforts  than 
by  a  compulsory  law. 

I  have  lost  no  occasion  in  joining  with  teacher  and 
director  in  their  enthusiasm  and  interest  in  the  school. 
Frequent  visitations  by  parent,  director*  and  superintend- 
ent are  profitable  to  any  school  that  receives  them. 
A  superintendent  inquiring  into  the  progress  of  classes, 
noting  the  methods  of  teachers,  stimulating  both  as  far  as 
he  is  able,  performs,  I  trust,  one  of  the  most  important  of 
his  duties.  To  supervise  well,  one  must  be  free  from 
Utopian  dreams  and  idle,  revolutionary  theories,  and 
enter  upon  the  work  with  courage,  wisely  endeavoring 
with  others  to  build  up  with  details  a  harmonious  whole. 

John  L.  Fetzer.    . 


BENT   COUNTY. 
John  A.  Murphy,  Super  jlhtkndjwt. 

This  report  closes  a  very  prosperous  year  for  the 
schools  of  Bent  County,  the  people  manifesting  consider- 
able interest  and  pride  in  the  building  and  furnishing 
school  houses  for  the  benefit  of  their  Districts.  Eight 
Districts  out  of  ten  are  provided  with  suitable  buildings. 
The  school  population  has  increased  28  per .  cent,  since 
last  year's  report,  while  the  attendance  has  increased  52 
per  cent  The  corps  of  teachers  employed  reflect  credit 
upon  the  trustees  of  the  several  districts,  showing  a 
thorough  appreciation  of  capability  and  moral  worth  in 
their  selection. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Jno.  A.  Murphy. 


CONEJOS  COUNPY. 

D.  W.  WILLIAMB,  SUFZBIMT1N1>KNT. 

The  schools  of  the  county  are  decidedly  on  the  im- 
prove. 

We  are  getting  a  better  class  of  teachers,  with  better 
organizations,  and  the  majority  of  district  officers  are  men 
who  are  determined  to  make  the  most  possible  out  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  county. 


a: 
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There  are  three  new  school  houses  in  process  of 
erection  and  others  contemplated.  Districts  are  organ- 
ized over  the  county  wherever  needed  except  in  two  Mex- 
ican settlements,  and  they  qre  nowv  beginning  to  take  some 
interest  in  relation  to  the  matter.  For  a  mixed  popula- 
tion such  as  ours,  we  are  doing  very  good  educational 
work.  Yours  truly, 

D.  W.  Williams. 


ELBERT   COUNTY. 

B.   C.    KILLIN,  8UPBRINTKNDKNT. 

The  position  of  a  State  or  County  is  determined  by 
the  education  of  the  masses. 

Universal  education  is  a  special  birthright  of  the 
American  people.  The  question,  then,  before  us  is,  how 
may  we  best  utilize  this  inestimable  privilege? 

Colorado's  far-seeing  statesmen  have  given  us  a  no- 
ble educational  system — the  peer  of  any  in  the  Union. 
Our  city  schools  and  our  State  University  are  unsur- 
passed. Our  teachers  are  carefully  selected  from  those 
who  come  among  us.  for  health,  pleasure  or  profit.  They 
here  find  salubrity  of  climate,  enterprising  people  and 
liberal  salaries 

But  there  is  a  serious  difficulty  encountered  in  maintain- 
ing thorough  school  organizations  in  the  rural  districts. 
The  area  of  productive  lands  is  verylimited ;  so  much  so, 
that  to  form  a  school  district  comprising  ten  families 
requires  territory  frequently  ten  miles  wide  by  twenty 
miles  long.  Several  in  Elbert  County  are  far  larger  than 
that.  The  great  difficulty  then  is  the  location  of  the  school 
house  or  school  houses.  Their  apportionment  of  the  gen- 
eral fund,  with  an  additional  special  tax  of  two  mills,  will 
afford  from  five  to  seven  months  of  school  in  one  place. 
The  experiment  of  dividing  this  amount  of  money  be- 
tween two,  three  and  even  four  different  points  or  families 
in  the  district,  has  unquestionably  proven  a  failure.  Nay, 
worse;  it  is  fostering  an  evil  that  is  surely  disrupting  our 
school  organizations;  because  those  who  desire  to  edu- 
cate their  children  will  surely  move  away,  while  on  the 
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other  hand,  those  who  are  satisfied  with  such  an  impar- 
tial distribution  of  the  funds,  naturally  care  little  for  the 
education  of  their  children.  Their  carelessness  is  soon 
imbibed  by  the  children,  and  they  remain  away  from 
school  at  their  option,  or  openly  refuse  to  attend. 

The  only  practical  plan  by  which  this  evil  can  be 
remedied  has  been  suggested  to4he  directors  of  district 
No.  8.  As  yet  it  has  not  been  acted  upon,  or  very  seri- 
ously considered.  The  plan  is  this :  Place  the  school 
house  in  some  central  location,  taking  care  to  have  water 
and  fuel  convenient.  Urge  those  farthest  away  to  move 
within  comfortable  walking  distance  of  the  school  house. 
As  an  inducement  for  them  to  do  this,  guarantee  that 
but  one  term  shall  be  held  each  year,  beginning,  say 
September  1st,  and  continuing  as  long  as  desirable,  or  the 
funds  permit.  Then  secure  the  services  of  a  good  teacher 
and  pay  him  a  liberal  salary. 

TJaere  is  notably  a  greater  school  interest  developing 
throughout  the  county.  While  the  expenditures  nave 
been  but  little  greater  than  in  1881.  the  amount  of  school 
has  been  increased  twelve  per  cent, 

At  the  town  of  Elbert,  on  the  Denver  &  New  Orleans 
Railroad,  the  citizens  have  recently  voted  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $4,000  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  two-story 
brick  school  building,  size  50x50  feet.  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  the  school  board  that  Gov.  S.  H.  Elbert  has 
promised  to  furnish, gratuitously,  a  suitable  school  library. 
The  building  site  is  located  ana  a  portion  of  the  material 
already  purchased. 

It  is  important  that  the  building  be  Dushed  to  com- 
pletion as  speedily  as  possible,  as  the  building  now  used 
is  altogether  inadequate. 

This  district  contains  76  persons  of  school  age.  One 
year  ago  it  contained  15. 

The  citizens  of  district  No.  12  completed  their  build- 
ing a  year  ago,  at  a  cost  of  $750.  It  is  a  beautiful  em- 
blem of  frontier  civilization  and  western  enterprise. 

District  No.  .4,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  populous 
districts  in  the  county,  became  almost  wholly  depopula- 
ted, and  in  consequence  was  on  June  30,  1882,  annexed 
to  districts  Nos.  3  and  11. 
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There  is  some  dissatisfaction  with  that  clause  in  the 
school  law  empowering  the  board  of  directors  in  districts 
of  the  3d  class  to  levy  a  special  tax  of  two  mills  upon  the 
taxable  property  of  the  district  without  a  vote  of  the  tax- 
payers. Very  respectfully  yours, 

B.  C.  Killin, 
Supt  Elbert  Cmnty. 

GRAND   COUNTY. 

JOHN  BARBEE,  8UP1BIMTEKDKHT. 

Hon.  L.  S.  Cornell, 

State  Superintendent  of  PubUc  Instruction,  Denver, 
Colorado: 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  the  pleasure  to  herewith  send 
you  my  annual  report  for  the  school  year  ending  August 
31st,  1882. 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  was  unable  to  send  it  on 
time,  or  even  sooner  than  this,  but  our  county  and  dis- 
tricts are  large,  distances  great  and  facilities  next  to  nil. 
The  District  Secretaries,  in  every  instance,  have  been 
careful  and  pains-taking,  but  it  seemed  impossible  to  get 
rid  of  errors  entirely,  and  the  righting  of  these  has  taken 
time  and  trouble.  Our  County  Assessor  has  never  made 
an  assessment  of  the  taxable  property  in  each  School 
District,  but  we  have  the  sum  total  for  the  county,  and 
with  our  knowledge  of  the  few  inhabitants,  we  have 
made  a  careful  approximation,  and  if  not  exactly  correct, 
it  will  be  found  very  nearly  so.  With  this  exception,  I 
believe,  my  report  will  be  found  correct  With  regard  to 
the  School  Law  of  the  State :  In  the  few  minutes  Slowed 
me  before  the  closing  of  the  mails,  I  haven't  time  to  par- 
ticularize, but  during  the  past  year,  in  my  examination 
of  this  subject,  I  have  frequently  found  passages  which  it 
were  better  if  they  did  not  exist  at  all,  and  many  sections 
a  revision  of  which  would  aid  materially  the  educational 
interest.  I  would  particularly  request  and  respectfully 
advise  a  most  careful  revision  of  this  entire  subject  by  the 
incoming  Legislature. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  most  truly, 

John  Barbes, 
Cownty  Supt.  of  School* 
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HINSDALE   COUNTY. 
CHARLES  McDOUGAL,  SUPERINTENDENT. 

All  of  the  schools  in  Hinsdale  County,  except  that 
in  Lake  City,  are  very  small  and  until  last  winter  had  no 
schools. 

In  District  No.  3  they  had  a  four  months'  school, 
and  a  very  good  one,  but  small.  By  continual  prompt- 
ing we  have  succeeded  in  keeping  this  organization 
intact,  but  with  all  that  has  been  done  no  annual  report 
has  reached  me  at  this  date. 

A  summer  term  has  been  taught  in  District  No.  2  for 
three  months,  fifty-four  days  of  which  were  in  the  school 
year  ending  August  31, 1882,  and  the  remainder  during 
the  present  year. 

Our  school  in  District  No.  1  was  in  good  hands  last 
year,  but  unfortunately  for  its  success,  about  the  middle 
of  the  term  a  foolish  excitement  was  created  concerning 
the  safety  of  the  school  building ;  because  of  this  nearly 
one-half  of  the  scholars  refused  to  attend. 

Chas.  McDougal, 

Superintendent. 


PARK   COUNTY. 
W.  L.  BAILEY,  Superintendent. 

There  are  seven  schools  now  in  session  in  the  county. 
Four  of  the  teachers  are  working  under  temporary  certi- 
ficates, the  others  hold  first  and  second  grade.  The 
teachers  of  our  county  during  the  past  year  are  educated 
and  refined  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  am  proud  to  say 
this,  that  they  have  surpassed  my  expectations!  I  think 
our  patrons  are  more  interested  in  the  schools  than  for- 
merly. Am  still  hopeful  that  our  schools  will  accomplish 
great  good.  With  an  earnest  wish  for  the  continued 
rapid  advancement  of  the  educational  interests  of  the 
State, 

I  remain,  yours  truly, 

W.  L.  Bailey,  Jr. 
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RIO  GRANDE  COUNTY. 
B.  B.  COOPER,  Superintendent. 

I  desire  to  inform  you  that  more  interest  has  been 
manifested  in  the  public  schools  of  this  county  during 
the  past  year  than  ever  before.  Two  new  districts  have 
been  organized  and  the  schools  are  running  in  good 
shape  at  present. 

W.  H.  Cochran, 
Deputy  Superintendent. 


PITKIN   COUNTY. 
M.  T.  CONNAUGHTON,  SUFBBIHTKNDEMT. 

The  schools  of  this  county  are  all  new,  and  therefore 
in  a  crude  state,  and  have  but  little  at  present  to  report. 


SAGUACHE   COUNTY. 
CH4R  a  CORNELIUS,  Supebintrndent. 

.A  marked  improvement  has  been  perceptible  in  the 
educational  work  during  the  past  year. 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  school  population 
of  about  15  per  cent. 

Teachers  in  general  are  doing  good  work.  Directors 
are  doing  more  to  promote  the  interests  of  education  in 
their  districts  than  heretofore,  by  securing  much  needed 
supplies  for  teachers,  and  by  keeping  accounts  and  records 
in  proper  order.  The  patrons  generally  realize  the  need 
of  schools  of  longer  duration,  and  as  a  result  the  terms 
are  made  longer. 

In  some  instances  persons  are  elected  as  secretaries 
whose  qualifications  are  inadequate,  and  some  errors 
result  thertefrom. 

Districts  increase  with  the  population,  and  only  one 
district  has  been  discontinued  on  account  of  failure  to 
maintain  a  school.  Two  districts  have  been  united  into 
one,  and  two  new  ones  organized  since  last  report. 

Chas.  B.  Phillips, 
Deputy  Superintendent. 
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SAN    JUAN   COUNTY. 

ROBT.  H.  BROWN,  SUPERINTENDENT. 

I  report  from  this  county  only  one  district,  as  the 
second  one  has  not  completed  its  organization  at  the  close 
of  the  school  year.  It  has  since  completed  its  organiza- 
tion and  is  now  in  full  force. 

Robt.  H.  Brown. 


SUMMIT    COUNTY. 

J.  F.  COFFMAN,  SUPERINTENDENT, 

Three  new  districts  have  been  organized  within  the 
last  five  months,  and  none  of  them  as  yet  have  drawn 
any  public  money.  District  No.  9  has  just  begun  school, 
hence  no  record  of  this  appears  in  the  report  except  the 
census. 

A  new  school  house  has  been  built  in  Breckenridge 
within  the  last  four  weeks,  at  a  cost  of  about  $5,000.  A 
report  of  this  will  not  appear  until  next  year.  A  new 
log  school  house  has  been  built  at  Lincoln,  and  they  had 
an  excellent  school  in  it  for  three  months.  A  new  dis- 
trict has  recently  been  organized,  and  a  school  house 
buj^t  about  twelve  miles  from  Red  Cliff.  The  interest  in 
school  matters  in  this  county  is  increasing,  and  there 
is  room  for  much  more.  * 

Respectfully, 

J.  T.  Coffman. 


This  completes  the  remarks  of  County  Superintend- 
ents touching  the  general  school  work.  Quite  a  number 
of  County  Superintendents  appended  no  remarks,  while 
a  number  of  others  merely  gave  explanations  of  the 
causes  of  delay  and  imperfections  in  their  reports.  If 
these  remarks  were  published  they  would  show  the.  diffi- 
culties which  Superintendents  experience  in  collecting 
the  facts  for  their,  annual  reports, — most  of  their  trouble 
growing  out  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  school  boards.' 
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STATE  LIBRARY. 

The  State  library  has  been  of  but  little  use  to  the 
public  during  the  past  two  years.  Previous  to  this  time 
Orson  Brooks  had  looked  after  the  library  without  re- 
muneration, but  when  the  library  was  moved  to  the 
present  building  it  was  not  convenient  for  him  to  con- 
tinue his  care  over  it,  and,  as  a  result,  has  been  closed. 
A  few  of  the  books  were  placed  on  shelves,  but  the  most 
of  them  are  piled  up  on  the  floors  of  the  rooms  set  apart 
for  library  purposes. 

The  library  can  never  become  valuable  without  the 
expenditure  of  considerable  money  in  the  purchase  of 
books.  Then  an  appropriation  should  be  made  to  fit  it 
up  in  good  shape  and  employ  some  one  to  look  after  it 
in  the  capacity  of  Assistant  Librarian.  The  law  provides 
for  an  Assistant  Librarian,  but  no  appropriation  has 
ever  been  made  for  the  payment  of  such  an  officer. 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the  volumes  in  library : 

Number  volumes  reported  by  Orson  Brooks  January  1st,  1881 6,720 

Number  reoelved  from  January  1st,  1861,  to  December  10th  1882 387 

Total  number  of  volumes  in  library 7,107 


STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

The  permanent  school  fund  of  the  State  now  amounts 
to  $75,200.37,  making  an  increase  for  the  past  two  years 
of  about  $40,000.  By  a  legal  provision,  this  fund  is  to 
be  invested  in  interest-bearing  State  or  United  States  se- 
curities. From  interest  thus  received  and  from  rental  of 
school  lands  the  State  has  derived  the  following 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  INCOME  FUND : 

For  the  year  1881 $14,44127 

FOr  the  year  1882 17,963.76 

Total 832,307.08 

There  has  been  deducted  from  the  above  amount  for 
blanks  furnished  school  officers  in  the  several  counties: 

Forl881 • $873.81 

*Wl882 919.04 

x»w,  ■ wra5 
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The  balance  has  been  distributed  to  the  several 
counties  of  the  State  according  to  the  school  population, 
as  required  by  law. 


LETTER  FROM  J.  D.  PHILBRICK. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  insert  the  following  letteT 
from  Dr.  Philbrick,  one  of  America's  eminent  and  ex- 
perienced educators.  He  having  visited  our  State  last 
spring  and  to  some  extent  inspected  our  schools,  I  was 
anxious  to  know  what  impression  they  had  made  on 
an  educator  from  Boston ;  therefore  I  wrote  him,  and  the 
reply  is  given  below,  and  will  be  read  with  much  satis- 
faction by  all  who  have  an  interest  in  the  school  work  in 
Colorado : 

Dan  vers,  Mass.,  Dec.  8th,  1882. 
Hon.  L.  S.  Cornelb, 

Supt.  Public  Instruction  of  Colorado. 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the 
t    receipt  of  yjour  letter  expressing  a  desire  for  my  opinion 
of  the  schools  and  school  work  in  Colorado  as  they  im- 
pressed me,  to  embody  in  your  forthcoming  report. 

I  am  happy  to  gratify  you  in  this  matter,  for  I  per- 
suade myself  that  so  to  do  is  to  act  in  the  interests  of 
the  cause  of  education. 

What  I  know  of  Colorado  schools  from  actual  in- 
spection is  mostly^  limited  to  the  city  of  Denver.  In 
other  localities  I  only  saw  some  exceptionally  interesting 
specimens  of  school  houses,  such  as  the  substantial  stone 
edifice  at  Central,  the  pioneer  graded  school  in  the  State, 
in  which  I  was  gratified  to  find  a  flourishing  library; 
the  new  brick  building  at  Golden,  with  its  liberal-sized 
school  rooms ;  and  the  marvelous  phenomenon  in  school 
house  building  which  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  at 
the  young  city  of  Duranaro,  the  metropolis  of  the  San 
Juan 'country,  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the 
capital.  Here,  in  a  town  whose  most  ancient  dwelling 
could  claim  an  antiquity  of  only  eighteen  months,  I 
found  a  large,  substantial,  commodious  and  elegant 
twelve-thousand-dollar  brick  school  house,  which  was 
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occupied  by  a  thoroughly  organized  graded  school,  in- 
structed by  experienced  and  capable  teachers.  Its  pho- 
tograph, taken  with  groups  of  pupils  and  citizens,  some 
of  the  latter  in  picturesque  costumes,  adorns  the  mantel 
of  my  library. 

In  the  latter  part  of  April  I  made  a  thorough  in- 
spection of  the  scnool  system  of  Denver,  especially  the 
division  constituting  the  First  District,  which  comprises 
the  bulk  of  the  schools.  In  the  first  place,  the  school 
houses  were  visited  while  occupied  by  the  pupils,  and 
their  qualities,  mechanical,  economic,  hygienic  and  ped- 
agogical, noted  in  detail,  "from  turret  to  foundation 
stone."  Mr.  Supt.  Gove  then,  with  documents  in  hand, 
went  over  to  me,  at  great  length,  the  organization  and 
practical  management  of  the  system  with  respect  to  ad- 
ministration, supervision,  instruction  and  discipline. 
Thus  instructed,  I  applied  myself  to  the  inspection  and 
examination  of  the  classes  in  the  school  rooms,  begin- 
ning with  the  lowest  primary  and  ending  with  the 
fraduating  class  of  the  High  School  in  hands  of  Mr. 
'rincipal  Baker.  In  this  survey  I  observed  carefully  the 
methods  of  teachers,  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  and  the 
spirit  in  which  teachers  and  pupils  were  working  for 
the  ends  in  view.  Finally,  I  had  the  privilege  of  meet- 
ing the  teachers  in  a  body,  and  of  conversing  with  a 
considerable  number  of  them. 

In  the  progress  of  this  study  of  the  system,  I  could 
not  but  be  impressed  with  the  accumulating  evidence  of 
its  efficiency  and  excellence.  The  result  may  be  summed 
up  by  saying  that  I  found  the  Denver  school  system  to 
be  admirable  in  all  respects.  Although  its  origin  dates 
back  scarcely  more  than  a  decade,  its  development  has 
been  so  wisely  and  energetically  conducted  that  already 
it  fairly  belongs  to  the  front  rank  of  city  systems.  It  is 
pretty  safe  to  say  that  the  creation  of  a  system  of  schools 
on  so  large  a  scale,  of  such  exceptional  merits,  and  in  so 
brief  a  space  of  time,  is  a  phenomenon  to  which  tljie  his- 
tory of  education  affords  no  parallel. 

The  school  houses  of  Denver  reflect  the  highest  credit 
upon  the  school  officials  who  are  responsible  for  the 
plans,  and  the  liberality  of  the  citizens  in  furnishing  the 
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fund  for  their  erection.  These  are  all  handsome  and 
substantial  structures,  well  located  on  lots  of  ample 
dimensions.-  As  to  cost  they  are  truly  models  of  a  wise 
economy.  Every  school  room  is  first-class  in  every  res- 
pect. The  corridors  and  stairs  present  some  original 
features  of  no  little  merit.  The  American  school  house, 
which  the  French  Commission  to  our  Centennial  con- 
sidered our  best  model,  has  school  rooms  of  the  first  order, 
but  the  corridors  are  dark  and  badly  ventilated,  and  the 
stairs  are  unsatisfactory.  It  is  only  just  to  say  that  Den- 
ver has  been  more  successful  in  remedying  these  defects 
so  general  in  our  school  architecture  than  any  other  city 
that  I  have  visited,  and  I  know  of  no  city  that  has  better 
accommodations  for  all  its  schools. 

The  High  School  house  is  a  fine  edifice,  tastefully 
designed  and  first-class  in  material  and  workmanship ; 
and  in  my  judgment  the  Board  of  Education  acted 
wisely  in  projecting  a  grand  structure  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  city  in  no  distant  future,  while  undertaking  to 
build  only  one  wing  of  it  to  satisfy  the  present  demand 
for  accommodation. 

Good  school  houses  are  certainly  important,  but  good 
school  houses  do  not  insure  good  schools.  The  teacher 
makes  the  school ;  and  I  must  say  that  I  was  even  more  im- 
pressed with  the  character  of  the  teachers  of  Denver  than 
with  that  of  the  school  buildings.  How  to  get  good 
teachers  and  to  keep  them  is  at  once  the  most  difficult 
and  the  most  important  problem  in  the  whole  range  of 
school  economy.  And  it  is  but  just  to  the  members  of 
the  Denver  Board  of  Education  to  say  that  they  have 
grappled  with  the  problem  more  successfully  than  any 
other  School  Board  within  my  knowledge.  I  found  by 
examining  into  the  matter  that  the  happy  results  attained 
in  this  direction  were  due  largely,  and  perhaps  chiefly 
to  the  rational  mode  of  examination  adopted  and  the 
plan  of  appointments,  by  which  favoritism  is  absolutely 
excluded,  and  the  choice  is  determined  by  merit  alone. 

The  test  of  the  teacher  ia  in  his  teaching  and  hand- 
ling of  his  classes.  By  this  criterion  I  formed  my  opinion 
of  the  Denver  teachers.  One  spirit  seemed  to  animate  the 
whole  body.    I  like  uniformity  in  a  system  of  schools 
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but  I  want  it  to  be  a  uniformity  of  excellence.  There  I 
found  it  in  a  remarkable  degree.  Believing  moderation 
to  be  the  sum  of  all  wisdom  I  was  peculiarly  pleased  to 
notice  the  absence  of  all  exaggeration  both  in  manner 
and  method.  What  a  feat  in  school  keeping  to  hit  the 
golden  mean,  in  nothing  over-doing  and  in  nothing 
under-doing. 

These  schools  pleasantly  reminded  me  of  a  certain 
grammar  school  in  Boston  which  I  used  to  visit  with 
much  satisfaction,  because  it  was,  taken  as  a  whole  from 
top  to  bottom,  freest  both  from  excess  and  deficien- 
cies. You  could  not  say  that  one  branch  was  taught 
better  than  another.  There  was  no  piling-  up  of  agony 
on  spelling,  no  crowding  the  mourners  on  baby  composi- 
tions, no  getting  up  of  booms  on  a  hundred  per  cent,  of 
attendance.  In  going  through  the  Denver  schools  I  did 
not  have  to  make  note  of  a  single  injurious  or  disagreea- 
ble excess,  or  any  marked  deficiency  either  in  conducting 
the  processes  of  the  school  rooms  or  in  the  results.  With 
such  teachers,  under  such  supervision,  there  could  be 
only  good  teaching ;  and,  as  the  result,  satisfactory  pro- 
ficiency on  the  part  of,  the  scholars. 

The  supervision  referred  to  is  that  of  the  superin- 
tendent, who  seems  to  have  been  born  with  a  genius  for 
the  business.  His  chief  merit,  in  my  view,  is  found  in 
the  good  judgment  and  discrimination  with  which  he 
has  selected  and  combined  in  the  Denver  schools  the 
best  things  known  in  the  sphere  of  school  matters.  In 
him  the  teachers  and  pupils  daily  witness  a  devotion  to 
the  interests  of  the  schools  which  cannot  but  stimulate, 
their  co-operating  efforts. 

Denver,  then,  has  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  her 
public  schools,  and  private  schools  will  not  easily  flourish 
beside  them,  and  may  she  not  cease  to  remember  that 
"the  first  people  is  that  which  has  the  best  schools ;  if  it 
is  not  so  to-day  it  will  be  so  to-morrow." 

And  now,  how  is  this  school  phenomenon  to  be 
accounted  for  ?  Why  is  the  school  system  of  this  young 
metropolis  of  the  New  West  so  much  superior  to  the  sys- 
tems in  many  of  the  cities  in  older  communities  which  I 
could  mention  ? 
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The  immediate  cause  is  to  be  found,  no  doubt,  in  the 
character  of  the  Board  of  Education.  It  is  a  small  body 
with  few  and  small  committees ;  and  thus  the  responsi- 
bility is  concentrated  instead  of  being  diffused.  Every 
member  is  eminently  fit  for  such  an  office,  having  not 
only  the  requisite  intelligence  and  sound  judgment,  but 
also  the  requisite  public  spirit  and  self-sacrificing  devo- 
tion to  the  public  interest.  I  am  told  that  such  has  been 
the  character  of  the  board  from  the  first.  But  it  may  be 
asked,  how  does  it  happen  that  Denver  should  be  more 
fortunate  in  this  respect  than  cities  in  general?  This 
appears  to  be  the  result  of  two  causes ;  first,  the  mode  of 
electing  the  members,  and  secondly,  the  active  interest 
taken  in  the  election  by  the  best  citizens  without  regard 
to  politics.  If  this  policy  is  continued,  the  schools  will, 
without  doubt,  maintain  and  even  advance  their  present 
high  standing,  Your  obedient  servant, 

John  D.  Philbrick. 
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Table  1. — County  Superintendents  of  Schools, 
terms  expire  january,  1884. 


COUNTIES. 


Arapahoe 
Bent 


Chaffee 
Clear  Creek 
Conejos. 
Costilla. 
Coster   . 
Dolores  . 
Douglass 
Elbert.  - 
El  Paso. 
Fremont 
Gilpin.  . 
Grand.  . 
Gunnison 
Hinsdale 
Huerfano 
Jefferson 
Lake  .  . 
La  Plata 
Larimer 
Las  Animas. 
Ouray. 
Park  . 
Pitkin. 
Pueblo 
Bio  Grande 
Boutt.  . 
Saguache 
San  Juan 
Summit . 
Weld  .  . 


NAME. 


POST  OFFICE. 


JohnL-Fetzer  .  . 
John  A-  Murphy  . 
A.  L.  Gravelle.  .  . 
Joseph  Holllster  . 

A,  L.  Rich 

D.  W.  Williams  .  . 
Joseph  Kugler  . 
F.  G.  Hagao.  .  .  . 
YanR.  Elliott  .  . 
Robert  N.  Hancock 
BC.  Klllin  .... 

B.  A.  P.  Eaton    .  . 
Geo.  E.  Dudley  .  . 
Re?.  W.  E,  Hamilton 
John  Barbae  .  .  . 
Geo.  B.  Spratt .  . 
Charles  McDougal 
A.  H.  Qullllan .  .  . 
Rev.  T,  L.  Bellam 
Dr.  J.  J.Crook  .  . 
Rev.  C.  M.  Hoge .  . 
Re?.  W.  H.  McCreary 
J.  W.  Douthltt  . 

W.  W.  Rowan  .  .  . 
,Wm.  L.  Bailey,  Jr. 
M.  T.  Connaughton 
Dr.  A.  Y.  Hull.  .  . 
W.  H.  Cochran. .  . 
S.  D.  N.  Bennett  . 
Charles  B.  Phillips 
Dr.  Robt  H.  Brown 
Rev.  J.  H.  Coffman 
Rev.  A.  K.  Packard 


Denver. 

West  Las  Animas 

Boulder. 

Centerville. 

Georgetown. 

Conejos. 

San  Luis. 

Silver  Cliff. 

Rico. 

Castle  Rock. 

Middle  Kiowa. 

Colorado  Springs. 

Canon  City. 

Central. 

Grand  Lake. 

Gunnison. 

Lake  City. 

Walsenburg. 

Golden. 

LeadvlUe. 

Durango. 

Loveland. 

Trinidad. 

Ouray. 

Fairplay. 

Aspen. 

Pueblo. 

Del  Norte. 

Hahn's  Peak. 

Saguache. 

Silverton. 

Breckenrldge. 

Greeley. 
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Table  II. 


1881. 

Ckbttftcatb  Issued. 


COUNTIES. 


1383. 

Certificats  Issokd. 
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Table  IV. — Enrollment  and  Attendance. 


PUPILS. 

PERCENTAGES. 

unty  School  1 
rax  Levy. 

1882. 

1881.          |    1861.    |    1832. 

SS 

!* 
si 

COUNTIES. 

i 

■8* 

h 

a 

|£ 

0  n 

Hi 

is 

-3 

II 

ll 
*  E 

31 

il 

fi|  fg  g 
it  1*  ^ 

n  h  u 

I    1 

III 

Silk 
11  % 

tin 

1 
1 

1=0 

_8_ 

188l'l882 

a    -a 

3    — 

fl       M 

i- 

S 

Arapahoe .  . 

6697 
126 

690|  6688,    699  4377'  6408 

614  atsnj  m    58   80 

3      3 

Bent.  .... 

1841    293!      17,    21! 

i    117 

1SS'    140 

69     56  i  07     G8  ,  2    1  2 

Boulder.  .  . 

.      966 

1428,  2236     148  145! 

626 

13W  r:4j 

73 

G2     79     61  '  SW  3 

Chaffee.   .  . 

103 

8191    864      68     467!    ltfi, 

J**j        wj 

Ui 

«,<     *>     49  .  6       5 

Clear  Creek . 

.      722 

469  1100      81     K*>:    813 

258;    666 

70 

62 

73 

70   1]        :;lfe 

Conejos.,.  . 
Costilla .  .  . 

.      160 

400     497;     53     329,    .  .  ! 

246!    172 

41 

70 

44 

59  *i;      6 

370     312      58     231     .   . 

697     513 

75 

73 

41 

62  !*2     n 

Caster .... 

.      610 

370     837     143     366     371 

649     604 

77 

49 

76 

37  1  6 

Dolores .  .  . 

24      24    .  .  1      16    .  . 

28,      21 

75 

75 

30 

66 

2     -2 

Douglas  . .  . 

451!    401.      47;    242 1    .  .  | 

469     256 

78 

66 

78 

63 

*2      | 

Rlbert .... 

247     186,     61     157|    .  .  , 

229     119 

69 

62 

69     63 

3     9 

El  Paso.  .  . 

.      811 

1026!  1661!    286     942     780 

603     796 

72 

57 

89     51 

2        A 

Fremont  .  . 

.      423 

861   1172     102i    630    366 

640     644 

76 

64 

80  !  49  ;  i 

Gilpin .... 

.    1011 

182  1157      361    691   1016; 

127'    664 

80 

57 

76  i  57     2 

Grand .... 

68      69,    .  .        42    .  .  ! 

181      10 

18 

55 -J 

80  1  71  i*2     *±  ' 

Gunnison.  . 

.      25*3 

441|    580      91    334    .  .  > 

154      25 

29 

16  !  46  |  49  1*2    • 

Hinsdale  .  . 

139 

136        4 

134,    .  .  j 

124      40 

37 

32 

62  |  96  |*J      ti 

Huerfano.  . 

.    .  !     .    . 

•   •  1    •  •  1 

•    l    .      3«^*'Z 

Jefferson  .  . 

.      616 

736 

1171     186 

794!    64»| 

563     740'  65 

61 

70  !  68  1  3       3 

Lake  .... 

.    1736 

22S 

1909      56 

1887  12191 

181     884  85 

63 

75     96     3     *2 

La  Plata  .  . 

.      223 

60S 

63$ 

87     434     .  . 

353.    243,  62 

68 

94  1  59  '  5      2 

Larimer. .  . 

.      671 

492 

651 

412 

647     466 

622i    72*  68  '  73 

60     61   *2      4 

Las  Animas . 

.      441 

866  12K 

88 

6861..; 

1228     645'  42  '  52 

42  !  49  ,*2    1  2 

Ouray.  •  •  • 

109      96 

13 

73l    .  . 

114      81  69     71 

60     67     2    1  2 

Park  .... 

88 

572     506     154     298    ..  1 

3*4     1141  60 

33 

99  .  46  i  2      2 

Pitkin .... 

104     101        3    .   .      .  . 

.   .  '    . 

73      .      .   .     6 

Pueblo .... 

.    1668 

455  1745,    378     675     624! 

196     3*9 

41 

47 

83     32  1  4     *2 

Rio  Grande . 

.      20C 

112.    296!      16 

185,    194 

82i    158 

58 

57 

68  |  69  |  2     *2 

Routt.  .  .  . 
Saguache.  . 

*.  !    112 

*35»|    362;    '89 

1 
270    \\  i 

281     215 

44 

76 

61     61  1  2  '  1  2  ' 

San  Juan.  . 

.  |   .  . 

.  .      .  . 

.  .      .  .  i 

36       17 

66 

47 

.    1    .    !*2    '  6 

Summit.  .  . 

.     .  . 

2641    2461      IS 

167    . 

163     100 

36 

61 

51  ,  63  1  2    i  3 

Weld  .... 

.|    4S6 

1009!  1319     126 

949     370 

830     748 

80 

62 

78  I  65  f  4      6V2 

17929 

13809128322!  3416!l8488il3198l  12802 14649 

~\~\~'~ 

♦No  report,  but  not  less  than  %  miljs. 
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Table  IX. — Financial  Summary,  1881. 


Receipts. 


Expendi- 
tures. 


Balance  on  hand  September  1st,  1880 $117,149  99 

Amount  received  from  General  Fund i    208,844  86 

Special  Fund 168.926  731 

"     Building  Fund \    159,177  86! 

••  •*  4*     all  other  sources 54,417  20) 


Total  receipts I  $708,516  18 


Teachers'  Wages 

Current  Expense 

Sites,  Buildings,  Furniture,  etc. . 
Temporary  loans  paid 


$240,384  48 
.  49,828  76 
.  219316  16 
I      47.601  18 


Total  expenditures 

Balance  In  hands  of  County  Treasurer  Aug.  81st.  1881 . 
Totals 


$708,616  IS 


$657,160  56 
~ 151.865  57 


$708£16  IS 


Table  X. — Financial  Summary,  1882. 


Receipts. 


Amount  received  from  General  Fund ;  $254,808 

*'      Special  Fund I    181,708  45; 


Expendi- 
tures. 


Building  Fund 
all  other  sources 


Total  receipts . 


Teachers'  Wagt-s 

Current  Expense 

Site*,  Buildings,  Furniture,  etc. 
Temporary  Loans  paid  .... 


Total  Expenditures 

Balance  In  hands  of  County  Treasurer  Aug.  31st,  1882 . 
Totals 


37,018  56 
187,888  23 


$661,418  93j 

!  $900,127  54 

274,240  28 

I      52,595  76 

|      34,456  85 

!  $661,418  93 

$106,613  70  $106,613^70 


$768,032  63  $768,032  63 
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STATE  UNIVERSITY, 


BOARD  OF  REGENTS.      „      „_ 

Term  Expire*. 

JUNIUS  BERKLEY 1885. 

HORACE  M.  HALE  .   '. 1885. 

MAX  HERMAN 1887. 

JOS.  C.  SHATTUCK ' 1887. 

JAMES  RICE 18*89. 

LEONIDAS  S.CORNELL 1889. 


REPORT  OP  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 


Hon.  L.  S.  Cornell, 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  establishing  the  University  of  Colorado,  I  here- 
with submit  this  my  third  biennial  report. 

In  order  that  you,  and  more  particularly  the  citizens 
of  the  State,  may  more  fully  understand  whether  or  not 
the  plan  proposed  by  the  founders  of  this  higher  institu- 
tion of  learning  is  or  has  been  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  law,  I  quote  section  twelve 
of  the  law  providing  for  the  government  and  support  of 
the  University,  which  is  as  follows: 

"  The  University  shall  include  a  Classical,  Philosophi- 
cal, Normal,  Scientific,  Law,  and  such  other  departments, 
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with  such  courses  of  instruction  and  elective  studies  as 
the  Board  of  Regents  may  determine,  and  a  department 
of  the  Physical  Sciences.  The  Board  shall  have  author- 
ity to  confer  such  degrees  and  grant  such  diplomas  as 
are  usually  conferred  and  granted  by  other  universities. 
And  the  Board-  of  Regents  is  hereby  authorized  and  re- 
quired to  establish  a  Preparatory  department,  which 
snail  be  under  control  of  said  Board  of  Regents,  as  are 
the  other  departments  of  the  University.  Nothing  in 
this  section  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  require  the  Re- 
gents to  establish  the  several  departments  other  than  the 
Normal  and  Preparatory,  as  herein  provided,  until  such 
time  as  in  their  judgment  the  wants  and  necessities  of 
the  people  require. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  section  of 
the  act,  the  Board  in  September,  1877,  opened  a  prepara- 
tory and  a  normal  department. 

September,  1878,  eight  pupils  applied  for  admission 
to  the  Classical  and  seven  to  the  Scientific  course  of  the 
University  proper. 

The  Board,  in  consideration  of  these  applications, "  in 
their  judgment,"  believed  that  "the  wants  and  necessi- 
ties of  the  people  demanded  such  departments  and  such 
courses  of  study,"  established  the  Classical  and  the  Scien- 
tific departments;  since  which  time  classes  have  been 
organized  and  conducted  in  the  Normal  and  Preparatory 
departments  and  in  the  Classical  and  Scientific  courses  of 
the  University  proper. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  provisions  have  been  made 
for  elective  courses  of  study  to  be  pursued  by  students  not 
wishing  to  take  a  full  course  in  any  of  the  regular 
courses. 

So  far,  Chemistry  and  Assaying  have  been  the  only 
special  or  elective  studies  pursued. 

Three  pupils  have  completed  the  Normal  course — 
two  are  now  teaching  in  the  State ;  one  is  pursuing  a 
college  course,  and  is  now  in  the  Sophomore  class. 
Twelve  have  taken  a  partial  course,  and  have  taught  or 
are  now  teaching  in  the  State  with  more  than  ordinary 
success. 
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Nineteen  have  completed  a  Preparatory  course,  of 
which  number  a  majority  propose  to  continue  their  stud- 
ies and  take  a  full  collegiate  course. 

Six  young  men  having  completed  the  full  Classical 
(four  years)  course  were  graduated  June  10,  1882. 

I  append  the  names  of  the  first  or  pioneer  class  with 
the  title  of  the  oration  of  each. 

Henry  H.  Drum "  Civil  Service. " 

Oscar  E.  Jackson  .    .  "  Growth  of  Popular  Government. " 

James  I.  McFarland "Problem  of  Life. " 

John  J.  Mellett  ....  "Tendency  of  Modern  Politics. " 

Harold  D.  Thompson "  How  Much  Heat.  " 

Richard  H.  Whiteley,  "  The  Poet  Laureate  of  America.  " 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  the  University  has,  so 
far  as  practicable  and  with  the  limited  means  furnished 
been  doing  the  work  contemplated  by  its  founders. 

CHARACTER   OF  WORK   DONE. 

As  to  the  character  of  the  work  done,  I  respectfully 
refer  to  the  report  of  a  committee  of  five  eminent  scholars, 
appointed  by  the  Board  to  examine  and  report  upon  the 
work  of  the  University.     The  following  is  a  brief  extract : 

"In  the  languages,  passages  from  Thucydides  and 
Herodotus  in  Greek,  from  Caesar,  Cicero  and  Horace  in 
the  Latin,  and  from  several  distinguished  authors  in 
French  and  German  were  translated  and  analyzed. 

"  As  to  Greek  and  Latin,  the  pupils  evinced  that  they 
had  studied  with  diligence  and  were  instructed  with 
great  care  and  scholarly  skill. 

"  In  French  and  German  your  committee  were  spec- 
ially pleased  with  the  acquirements  of  the  students,  and 
above  all  the  highest  class  in  German  deserves  honorable 
mention. 

"  The  classes  examined  in  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigo- 
nometry and  Differential  Calculus  evinced  full  evidence 
of  thorough  training,  solving  problems  with  alacrity  and 
evincing  full  comprehension  of  their  work, " 
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Regarding  these  facts,  it  appears  that  not  only  has 
the  original  plan  contemplated  by  the  people  in  estab- 
lishing the  University  been  carried  out  and  scrupulously 
adhered  to,  but  the  work  has  been  reasonably  well,  and 
conscientiously  performed. 

No  claim  is  set  up  that  perfection  has  been  attained, 
yet  I  do  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that,  as  compared 
with  other  institutions  of  the  country  of  like  grade, 
scope  and  age,  the  University  of  Colorado  will  bear  a 
most  favorable  comparison,  and  that  those  knowing  most 
about  the  work  done  will  be  most  ready  to  give  such  tes- 
timony. 

The  unfavorable,  or  perhaps  unfriendly  legislation 
of  the  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly  relating  to  the 
University,  in  refusing  to  grant  a  much  needed  appropria- 
tion, affected  the  institution  unfavorably  in  two  ways;  first, 
in  depriving  it  of  needed  facilities  for  carrying  on  the 
legitimate  work  j  and  second  it  gave  and  left  the  impres- 
sion that  the  State  University  was  not  to  receive  the  fos- 
tering care  of  the  people  of  the  State,  and  those  who  con- 
templated educating  their  children  or  wards,  hesitated 
about  patronizing  a  school  that  might  fail  to  afford  the 
necessary  means  for  accomplishing  the  best  results.  * 

STATISTICS. 

Whole  number  of  pupils  in  attendance 113 

Males 70 

Females 43 

College  classes 18 

Preparatory  school 72 

Normal  "         17 

^Special  students 6 

Counties  of  Colorado  represented 11 

Other  states 4 

> 

STUDIKS   PURSUED. 

Greek  12,  Latin  49,  German  34,  French  15,  Calculus 
8,  Trigonometry  and  Surveying  12,  Geometry  17,  Me- 
chanical Drawing  6,  Algebra  25,  Arithmetic  17,  Psy- 
chology 7,  Logic  7,  Constitutional  Law  7,  Geology  7, 
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Chemistry  28,  Assaying  18,  Botany  19,  English  Litera- 
ture 12,  English  Grammar  26,  Geography,  Physical  and 
Descriptive  27,  History  26,  Physiology  13. 


ATTENDANCE   BY  TERMS. 


1881. 

First  Term 54 

Second  Term 67 

Third  Term 60 


1882. 

First  Term 72 

Seoond  Term 78 

Third  Term 84 


FINANCIAL    REPORT. 

From  September  30th,  1880,  to  October  1st,  1882, 
orders  have  been  issued  on  the  treasurer  for  the  amounts 
and  purposes  as  follows : 

Begents $78160 

Teachers 20,895  00 

Janitor ■  -  - 1,821  06 

Fnel „ 1,3GB  60 

Furniture 368  90 

Laboratory - 63906 

Library 383  80 

Building  and  grounds  .  .  . , 2,723  73 

Stationery 320  63 

Sundries 1323  66 

Total 829,966  71 

The  following  are  the  names  and  titles  of  the  present 
instructors,  with  the  salary  of  each : 

Joseph  A.  Sewall,  LL.D.,  President  and  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Metal- 
lurgy   83,600 

Isaac  Dennett.  A  M.,  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages 2,000 

Paul  H.  Hanus,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 1,960 

Mary  Bippon,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 1,400 

Irving  J.  McFarland,  A.  B.,  Assistant  In  Preparatory  School 1,200 

Wlnthrop  E.  Scarrltt,  A  B.,  Professor  of  English  Literature  and  Philosophy .  .    1300 
Evens  W.  Thomas,  Principal  of  Normal  School i«aqo 

DEPORTMENT  AND   DISCIPLINE. 

.  The  relation  between  pupils  and  teachers  has  been 
for  the  most  part  all  that  could  be  asked.  The  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  pupils  to  maintain  order  and 
co-operate  with  the  faculty,  has  been  uniformly  cordial. 
Few  cases  of  discipline  have  occurred.  Three  young  men 
were  suspended.  One  of  this  number  has  been  rein- 
stated by  the  Board. 
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The  instructors  in  the  several  departments  have 
been  thoroughly  and  conscientiously  devoted  to  their 
work,  and  what  has  been  lacking  in  means  has  in  a 
large  measure  been  made  up  by  application  and  indus- 
try. 

LIBRARY   AND    APPARATUS. 

Three  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  books  has  been 
added  to  the  Library — $200  coming  from  the  Bucking- 
ham fund,  and  $100  from  the  State  fund. 

• 

A  spherical  black-board,  one  celestial  and  one  terres- 
tial  globe,  and  about  $100  worth  of  maps  and  charts  have 
been  furnished  during  the  year. 

Most  excellent  work  has  been  done  by  students  in 
the  chemical  laboratory.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
course  of  qualitative  analysis,  more  than  1,200  assays  of 
gold  and  silver  have  been  made,  150  determinations  of 
iron,  76  of  copper  and  90  of  lead,  besides  some  very 
skillful  and  accurate  determinations  of  cobalt,  nickel,  tin 
and  tellurium. 

HEALTH. 

The  healthfulness  of  the  pupils  has  been  most 
remarkable.  Of  more  than  three  hundred  students  who 
have  been  connected  with  the  school  since  the  opening, 
in  1877,  not  one  has  died,  and  but  one  case  of  severe 
sickness  has  occurred. 

This  general  healthfulness  may  be  largely  attributed 
to  pure  air,  pure  water  and  to  the  good  habits  of  our 
pupils. 

NEEDS   OF   THE    UNIVERSITY. 

While  the  present  annual  income  is  sufficient  for  the 
current  expenses,  a  special  appropriation  is  much  needed 
that  the  University  may  do  well  the  work  anticipated  by 
its  founders.  What  is  specially  needed  is  a  dormitory  for 
the  accommodation  of  students  from  abroad,  and  for 
making  additions  to  the  library  and  laboratories. 

We  euii  but  hope  that  the  General  Assembly  will  see 
fit  to  make  a  liberal  appropriation  for  these  purposes; 
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not  because  other  institutions  in  other  localities  are  cared 
for,  but  because  it  is  the  highest  wisdom,  the  bound  en 
duty  of  the  State  to  care  well  for  its  chief  educational 
institution. 

As  a  conclusion  to  this  report  I  know  of  nothing 
more  fitting  than  the  following,  from  the  pen  of  the  late 
lamented  Regent  Ebert : 

"  Universities  are  the  pillars  qf  civilization,  they  are 
the  nurseries  of  progress.  The  student  comes  here, 
through  his  studies,  in  immediate  contact  with  the  best 
thought  of  the  best  minds  the  human  race  has  produced 
from  the  remotest  ages  of  antiquity  to  the  most  modern 
times. 

"The  solution  of  the  highest  problems  of  science, 
society  and  humanity  in  general  arc  constantly  held 
before  his  mind,  and  thereby  an  elevating  influence  is 
exerted  upon  his  whole  mental  constitution. 

"  When  returning  into  the  spheres  of  practical  life, 
whatever  they  may  be,  he  will  not  only  benefit  these 
directly  through  the  application  of  his  acquired  knowl- 
edge, but  will  form  that  element  in  society  from  which  the 
impulse  of  assistance  for  the  promotion  of  any  useful, 
refining  and  ennobling  project  emanates.  Thus,  univer- 
sities furnish  the  spiritualistic  leaven  for  the  great  masses 
who  would  soon,  in  consequence  of  their  materialistic 
tendencies,  become  stagnate  and  be  the  prey  of  ignorance, 
poverty  and  despotism. 

"  Let  us  hope  that  our  State  University  can  soon  be 
made  what  it  ought  to  be,  the  main  distributing  point  of 
knowledge  and  nursery  of  true  progress." 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  I  believe  the  work  of 
the  Colorado  State  University  was  never  better  adjusted 
nor  more  thoroughly  and  successfully  prosecuted  than  it 
is  at  present.  We  should  be  glad  to  have  our  friends — 
and  our  enemies — come  and  visit  us,  and  inspect  our 
work.  We  do  not  think  it  is  perfect ;  but  we  desire  that 
it  should  be  justly  estimated,  and  judged  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  what  we  are  doing. 
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All  our  rooms  are  open  at  all  times  to  friends  and 
foes  alike.    We  are  working  for  the  State,  and  we  have 
nothing  to  conceal.    If  any  one  wishes  to  know  what  we 
are  doing,  let  him  come  and  see.    He  shall  be  welcomed,  * 
and  shall  have  full  opportunity  given  him  to  judge. 

For  full  particulars  relating  to  names  and  residence 
of  students  and  courses  of  study,  I  refer  you  to  the 
accompanying  catalogue. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Joseph  A.  Sewall, 

President. 

Boulder,  Colorado,  September  30, 1882. 

TRSASURER's   REPORT. 

Statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements  of  C.  G 
Buckingham,  Treasurer  of  the  University  of  Colorado 
from  February  3d,  1881,  to  October  1st,  1882  : 

RECEIPTS. 

Becelved  from  J.  A.  Cooper,  former  treasurer $  1,53534 

"         "    State  Treasurer  of  Colorado    28,300.00 

*4         '*     J.  A.  Sewall,  President  (sundries) 96.00 

Balance  due  Treasurer 34.97 

$29,966.31 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Paid  oat  as  per  vouchers .  .  129,966.31 

Boulder,  Dec.  1, 1882. 


STATE  SCHOOL  OF  MINES. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 


To  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  Stale  of 
Colorado  : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing biennial  report : 

The  School  of  Mines,  established  and  supported  by 
the  State  of  Colorado  to  promote  the  interests  of  that 
great  industry  upon  which  her  existence  and  prominence 
among  the  States  of  the  Union  depend,  aims  to  combine 
theoretical  instruction  with  practical  training  in  those 
sciences  which,  when  thoroughly  understood  and  prop- 
erly applied,  will  develop  in  a  systematic  and  economic 
manner  the  mineral  resources  of  the  State.  This  general 
aim  has  been  held  steadily  in  view  by  both  trustees  and 
faculty  in  all  their  plans  and  work.  Special  investiga- 
tions and  scientific  research  to  ascertain  the  extent  and 
value  of  tfes  mineral  resources  of  Colorado,  as  well  as  the 
products  of  economic  geology,  are  conducted  by  the 
faculty  so  far  as  time  and  opportunity  al^w. 

In  its  regular  courses  of  instruction,  the  School  of 
Mines  aims  to  prepare  its  graduates  to  understand  the 
nature  of  the  work  they  will  be  called  to  do,  to  know  the 
capabilities  of  Colorado  as  a  mineral  producing  region, 
and  to  be  ready"  to  meet  those  emergencies  which  neces- 
sarily arise  in  the  experience  of  every  practical  minef 
and  metallurgist.    With  this  end  in  view,  a  candidate 
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for  a  degree  is  required  to  possess  a  knowledge  of  the 
higher  mathematics,  both  pure  and  applied,  so  far  as  he 
will  be  called  upon  to  use  them ;  also  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing,  and  of  sur- 
veying and  engineering,  especially  in  connection  with 
practical  mining.     He  must  have  a  theoretical  and  ex- 
perimental knowledge  of  chemistry  in  its  various  depart- 
ments, including  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis, 
blow-pipe  analysis  and  assaying,  as  well   as  the  most 
thorough  instruction  in  metallurgy,  with  observation  and 
study  of  the  different  kinds  of  reduction  works  to  be 
found   throughout  the  State;   such   observation    being 
taken  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  professor 
in  that  department.  '  A  knowledge  of  the  main  geologi- 
cal features  of  the  State,  with  a  detailed  examination  of 
those  regions  which  are  readily  accessible,  in  company 
with  the  professor  of  geology,  and  occasional  visits  to 
some  of  the  most  important  mines  and  mining  camps 
are  also  demanded,  as  well  as  a  digest  of  mining  law,  and 
such  a  familiarity  with  French   and  German   as  will 
enable  him  to  read  scientific  works  in  both  languages. 
Besides  this,  during  his  course  of  study,  the  student  is 
required  to  make  independent  observations  upon  special 
subjects  in  the  mining  or  metallurgical  industry,  giving 
detailed  plans  and  estimates  of  cost  of  construction,  pur- 
chase and  operation  of  whatever  works  may  be  necessary, 
including  cost  of  material,  labor,  transportation,  etc.,  and 
showing  at  what  per  cent,  of  profit  or  loss  his  estimated 
works  would  be  conducted  under  the  assumed  conditions. 
During  his  course  of  study  these  memoirs  evince  his 
greater  or  less  knowledge  of  the  subject  treated,  and  the 
thesis  required  upon  graduation  must  give  satisfactory 
evidence  that  he  has  acquired  the  requisite  knowledge 
and  judgment  to  conduct  such  works  on  a  practical  scale, 
with  economy  and  profit.     The  data  upon  which  these 
memoirs  and  theses  are  based  are  obtained  by  visits  to 
corresponding  works  in  actual  operation,  and  by  practi- 
cal work  in  positions  connected  with  mining  or  metal- 
lurgy, the  students  being  always  able  to  secure  such  posi- 
tions during  the  summer  vacations. 

By  reference  to  the  statistical  table  appended  to  this 
report,  it  will  be  noticed  that  a  large  number  of  those  at- ' 
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tending  the  school  thus  far  have  been  special  students 
pursuing  only  a  partial  course.  They  remain  at  the 
institution  for  periods  ranging  from  about  three  months 
to  two  or  three  years.  Many  of  them  are  owners  of  min- 
ing property  or  reduction  works,  in  some  cases  employing 
a  large  amount  of  capital. 

The  statistical  table  furnishes  other  information 
which  will  be  of  great  value  in  forming  an  estimate  of 
the  work  and  progress  of  the  institution.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  number  of  students  in  attendance  during  the 
present  term  is  more  than  double  that  of  the  fall  of  1880 ; 
also  that  the  number  pursuing  the  regular  courses  is 
steadily  increasing.  In  respect  to  ability  and  prepara- 
tion for  their  work,  it  may  be  added  that  a  correspond- 
ing improvement  has  been  manifested.  We  believe  that 
the  grade  of  students  at  the  School  of  Mines,  of  the  State 
of  Colorado,  will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  those 
attending  any  of  the  higher  technical  schools  in  our 
country. 

The  large  number  of  students  who,  after  graduating 
at  such  institutions  as  Harvaifl  University,  U.  S.  Naval 
Academy,  etc.,  are  pursuing  regular  courses  at  this  insti- 
tution, speaks  well  for  the  work  they  are  fitted  to  do,  the 
rank  they  will  be  prepared  to  take  in  practical  mining 
and  metallurgy  after  completing  their  studies  here,  and 
also  furnishes  no  small  evidence  of  the  reputation  the  in- 
stitution has  already  acquired. 

The  table  shows  that  the  patronage  of  the  school  is 
quite  generally  distributed  among  the  different  counties 
of  the  State,  especially  those  in  which  are  located  the 
leading  mining  districts.  Other  important  facts  will  be 
readily  seen,  and  need  not  be  referred  to  here. 

In  the  summer  of  1880,  the  Board  of  Trustees,  with- 
out having  received  any  special  appropriation,  were 
enabled  by  the  strictest  economy  to  erect  a  new  building 
in  town,  out  of  the  funds  received  by  the  regular  State 
tax,  the  ground  having  been  donated  by  the  citizens  of 
Golden.  The  necessity  for  such  a  building  will  be  seen 
by  reference  to  the  biennial  report  of  1880. 
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Unfortunately  the  State  funds,  though  enabling 
them  to  build  so  as  to  meet  the  immediate  wants  of  the 
institution,  were  inadequate  to  provide  for  the  rapid  and 
unexpected  growth  which  followed. 

The  result  has  been  that  the  board  have  already 
found  themselves  compelled  either  to  continue  the  school 
without  sufficient  room  for  any  department  of  work,  or 
to  make  an  addition  to  the  building  equal  to  the  present 
requirements. 

They  considered  that  the  interests  of  the  institution 
and  the  State  demanded  that  they  should  pursue  the 
latter  course.  It  was  thought  prudent  also  to  provide 
for  at  least  a  few  years  of  growth,  so  that  the  necessity  of 
farther  building  would  not  again  be  so  suddenly  thrust 
upon  them.  Such  an  addition  was  accordingly  deter- 
mined upon  and  is  now  approaching  completion. 

Some  of  the  limitations  which  have  necessitated  the 
erection  of  the  addition,  are  the  following  : 

1.  The  laboratory  was  provided  with  desk  room  for 
only  thirty  students,  while  the  number  to  be  accommo- 
dated at  one  and  the  same  time  has  been  considerably 
greater. 

2.  The  number  of  furnaces  in  the  assay  depart- 
ment has  been  scarcely  sufficient  for  the  use  of  more 
than  one-half  of  those  wishing  to  work  there. 

3.  There  being  a  great  lack  of  lecture  and  recita- 
tion rooms,  it  has  been  necessaiy  for  two  or  three  classes, 
in  session  at  the  same  time,  to  occupy  different  parts  of 
the  large  lecture  hall,  thus  greatly  disturbing  one  an- 
other. 

4.  There  was  no  dark  room  for  spectroscopic  analy- 
sis, no  library  room,  and  no  place  for  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing mineral  and  geological  collections.  The  school, 
by  lack  of  the  above  conveniences,  is  so  circumscribed  in 
its  work  that  it  has  become  an  urgent  necessity  that  the 
addition  to  the  building  be  fitted  up  for  immediate  use, 
if  the  requirements  of  the  school,  with  its  rapidly  in- 
creasing patronage,  are  to  be  fully  met.  The  addition 
now  nearly  completed,  when  thoroughly  furnished,  will 
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accommodate  sixty  students  in  the  laboratory  for  quali- 
tative analysis  and  experimental  chemistry,  twenty  in 
the  quantitative  laboratory  and  forty-five  in  the  assay 
laboratory.  Further,  there  is  a  small  private  laboratory 
for  scientific  research  and  special  chemical  work,  a  dark 
room  for  spectroscopic  analysis,  a  good  physical  labora- 
tory and  lecture  room  with  facilities  for  photographic 
work,  chemical  and  assay  balance  rooms,  a  room  for 
metallurgical  lectures  and  collections  of  models,  and 
special  rooms  for  mechanical  and  free-hand  drawing. 
The  public  hall  and  museum  is  also  considerably  en- 
larged. In  the  basement  there  are  supply  and  store 
rooms,  and  a  furnace  room.  There  are  also  preparation 
and  furnace  rooms  for  the  assay  department,  with  ample 
provision  for  both  wind  and  muffle  furnaces.  A  few 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  corps  of  instruction, 
which  at  present  is  constituted  as  follows : 

FACULTY. 

Albert  C.  Hale,  A.  M.,  £.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  President, 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Assaying. 

Salary,  $2,600. 

Milton  Mobs,  £.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Metallurgy. 

Salary,  $1,800. 

Arthur  Lakes, 

Professor  of  Geology  and  Drawing. 

Salary.  $80  per  month. 

Magnus  C  Ihlseng,  E.  M.,  C  £.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Physics,  Mathematics  and  Engineering. 

Salary,  $1,500. 

George  8.  Mackenzie,  Ph,  D., 
Laboratory  Instructor. 
Salary,  $60  per  month. 

Eri  P.  Rice, 
Secretary  and  Assistant  In  Chemistry. 

Carlton  H.  Hand, 
Assistant  In  Assaying. 
Salary,  $40  per  month. 

Harry  C  Carney,  a.  B., 

Assistant  In  Mathematics. 

Salary,  $40  per  month. 

EXPENDITURES. 

No?.  9, 1880.   Balance  overdraft $      843  56 

Outstanding  warrants  paid  to  October,  1882 86,017  76 

$36,99151 
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RBGEIPT8. 

Received  of  State  Treasurer,  and  James  T.  Smith,  Secretary,  from  No- 
vember 13,  1880,  to  October  12,  1882 $80,436  20 

Balance 5,466  11 


$36,89181 

i  overdraft $6,466  11 

Warranto  drawn  and  outstanding 4,007  26 


$9,468  86 


The  biennial  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
School  of  Mines,  ending  November  1st,  1882,  contains 
a  full  statement  of  receipts,  expenditures,  property  on 
hand,  also  building  report  of  the  new  addition,  which  is 
as  follows : 

188L    Warrants  drawn  on  8tate  Auditor #2388  00 

"     Received  from  pupils  for  supplies 1,168  06 

"    Assays 87  60 

44     Return  premiums  on  Are  Insurance 100  00 


$18,688  66 

1882.    Warrants  drawn  on  State  Auditor $16,800  00 

Received  from  pupils  for  supplies 908  60 

"    Assays 48  06 


$16,746  66 
Nov.  1.   Overdraft  on  Treasurer 9,468  86 


$89,896  66 


Warrants  drawn  on  Treasurer  for  disbursement,  as 
follows: 


CURRENT  EXPENSES  OP  THE  SCHOOL. 

Salaries,  1861 $  6,298  96 

Salaries,  1882 6,626  64 

$11320  60 

Chemicals,  supplies  and  fuel,  1881 $  2,880  96 

Chemicals,  supplies  and  fuel,  1882 1,974  88 

4^66  88 

Stationery,  1881-2 206  94 

Printing  and  advertUtag,  1881 $      88666 

Printing  and  advertising,  1882 1360  76 

2486  80 

Sundry  and  Incidental  expenses,  1881 $   1388  46 

Sundry  and  Inctdental  expenses,  1882 818  68 

2,647  09 


%  Total  running  expenses  for  two  years $21396  76 

6 
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building  and  grounds. 

Completion  of  old  building,  1881.  .      S   798  14 

Fencing  and  Improving  grounds - 1,000  00 

Contractor  on  account  of  new  building 7,947  00 

Superintendent  and  plans  new  building '. 664  00 

' SJ0.299  14 

FURNITURE  AND  FIXTURE8. 

Mineral  cases,  1881 S   664  40 

Laboratory,  desks  and  seats,  1881 844  70 

Assaying  and  distilling  furnaces,  1881 2S6  70 

Sundry  work  and  fitting  up,  1881 403  07 

Gas  machine  and  fixtures,  1882 840  00 

Sundry  fixtures.  1882 223  91 

$  2,601  78 

Chemicals  and  supplies  on  hand  per  Inventory,  1882  200  00 

Apparatus  on  hand  per  inventory,  1881 %   802  72 

Apparatus  on  hand  per  Inventory.  1882     2,077  28 

8  2380  00 

Library,  reference  books  per  Inventory,  1882  ....  466  10 

Total  outlay  for  years  1881-2 $87,662  78 

Overdraft  on  Treasurer,  per  report  Nov.  IWO 2,235  78 

189,898  66 

Correct  as  it  appears  from  the  records  of  the  State 
School  of  Mines.  James  T.  Smith,  Secretary. 


SUMMARY  OF  REPORTS  SINCE  DECEMBER,  1878. 

1878  December.  Balance  In  hands  of  Treasurer,  $      619  84 

1880  November.  Received  from  State  Treasurer, 

per  report 9  14,600  00 

1882  "  Received  from  State  Treasurer. 

per  report 28,188  00 

$42,788  00 

1880                    "                     Received  from  assays  and  stu- 
dents, per  report $       896  70 

1882                     "                     Received  from  assays  aud  stu- 
dents, per  report 2347  20 

$8442  90 

1882  "  Overdraft  on  treasury 9,468  36 

866,914  10 
Nov.  1880.  Current  expenses  of  school,  per  report,  $  634?  21 

1882.  "  '        "       ••  21,226  76 

$27,073  97 

"  1880.  Cost  of  old  building  complete, 

per  report $12,498  94 

"               1882.             Paid  on  account  of  new  build- 
ing   8,601  00 

$20399  94      * 
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18BQL  Bald  on  furniture  and  fix- 
ture*   ft  1,884  01 

1882.  Paid  on  furniture  and  fix- 
tures       2,801  78 

8,986  79 

1880.  Paid  on  apparatus $    100  00 

1882.  ••  ••  .  .  .      ,     2,880  00 

2,980  00 

1880.  Paid  on  library ft     219  90 

*•  1882.  ••  "       466  10 

67600 

44  "  Paid  on  chemicals  and  supplies 

on  hand,  per  report.  ft   200  00 

#8,840  IS 

966314  10 

BUILDING  REPORT,  NOVEMBER,  1882. 

Contract     cost   of    addition    to    building     now   being 

erected 04,600  00 

Amount     required  to  furnish   and   equip   the   same   for 

uee 7,600  00 

Total  cost $22,000  00 

Amount  appropriated  for  a  building  fund,  paid  and  to  be  paid  out  of 

revenue  of  school  for  1882-88 12,000  00 

Balance *10,000  00 

The  considerable  increase  in  the  current  expenses  of 
the  Institution  will  be  readily  understood  by  bearing  in 
mind  its  rapidly  growing  patronage,  together  with  the 
fact  that  at  the  time  of  the  last  biennial  report  there  were 
students  in  only  the  first  two  years  of  the  regular  courses, 
while  now,  on  account  of  the  advancement  of  the  regular 
students,  all  the  branches  of  the  curriculum  are  required 
to  be  taught,  thus*  necessitating  a  greater  outlay  for  the 
increased  faculty  and  for  the  additional  instruments  and 
apparatus  used  in  practical  work  and  experimental  illus- 
tration. 

Additions  to  the  Library  have  been  made  during  the 
past  two  years,  to  the  amount  of  $445.  The  books  have 
oeen  carefully  selected  with  reference  to  their  scientific 
value  and  their  special  utility  in  such  a  technical  Insti- 
tution.    Apparatus  and  instruments  have  been  purchased 

•Deficiency  of  resources  to  complete  and  furnish  building  fully  for  use  as  needed 
for  the  School. 
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to  the  amount  of  $2,880,  those  of  superior  manufacture 
and  accuracy  having  been  added,  as  the  wants  of  the  In- 
stitution most  urgently  demanded. 

Occasional  donations  from  public-spirited  individ- 
uals interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Institution,  have  from 
time  to  time  materially  increased  our  equipment  We 
would  here  mention  our  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Henry  A. 
Vezin,  of  Leadville ;  to  Messrs.  Keyes  and  Arents  and  to 
Messrs.  J.  B.  Grant  &  Co. ;  to  Mr.  O.  V.  Morgan,  of  the 
Battersea  works ;  to  Capt.  E.  L.  Berthoud,  and  to  various 
parties  connected  with  the  National  Mining  and  Indus- 
trial Exposition,  as  well  as  to  many  others  in  the  mining 
camps  throughout  the  State  for  valuable  instruments, 
metallurgical  models,  apparatus,  books  and  mineral  col- 
lections; also  to  the  Hon.  H.  M.  Teller  for  the  regular 
receipt  of  reports  and  documents  from  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  of  the  United  States  Government. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
deficiency  of  the  $10,000  can  be  made  up  out  of  the  ordin- 
ary revenues  of  the  school  before  the  1st  day  of  July, 
1885.  If,  however,  a  special  appropriation  of  that 
amount  were  made  at  once,  it  woula  leave  the  Board  at 
liberty  to  apply  the  entire  revenue  to  the  efficient  man- 
agement of  tne  school.  This  could  be  done  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  institution.  We  are  aware,  however, 
that  unusual  demands  will  be  made  upon  the  State  treas- 
ury at  the  approaching  session  of  the  Legislature,  and  we 
do  not,  therefore,  urge  such  an  appropriation  in  favor  of 
the  school  as  a  necessity.  The  school  can  get  on  without 
it.  But  we  suggest  it  as  very  desirable  to  enable  the 
Board  to  give  to  the  institution  that  development  and 
degree  of  efficiency  which  will  make  it  answer  the  de- 
mands upon  it. 

Respectfully, 

Fred.  Steinhauer, 
President  State  School  of  Mint*. 
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STATISTICAL  TABLE— 1880-81. 


Number  of  student*  during  Fall  Term,  1880 80 

Number  of  students  during  Winter  Term,  1881 42 

Number  of  students  during  8prlng  Term,  1881 88 


Number  pursuing  the  Mining  Engineering  Course 
Number  pursuing  the  Civil  Engineering  Course  . 
Number  pursuing  the  Metallurgical  Course 


10 

1 

1 

Number  In  Regular  Courses 12 

Number  In  Special  Courses 40 

Total  number  of  students  during  the  year 61 


Number  who  had  experience  In  mining  previous  to  entering  the  school 84 

1  Number  wne  had  experience  In  surveying  previous  to  entering  the  school 9 


Total 


.48 


STUDENTS   FROM   COLORADO   BY   COUNTIES. 


Arapahoe 7 

Boulder 5 

Clear  Creek 8 

El  Paso 2 

Gilpin 8 

Gunnison 8 

Jefferson 19 


Number  of  Counties  represented  .  . 
••   students  from  Colorado 


Lake 

Ouray.  .  .  . 
Park 

Rio  Grande . 
San  Juan.  . 
Summit    .  . 


13 


STUDENTS   FROM   OTHER  STATES   AND  TERRITORIES. 


New  York 2 

Massachusetts 1 

Pennsylvania 1 

Missouri 1 


Texas  .  . 
Dakota  .  . 
Montana 

Total 


1881-2. 

Number  of  students  during  Fall  Term,  1881 40 

Number  of  students  during  Winter  Term,  1882 62 

Number  of  students  during  Spring  Term,  1882 66 


Number  pursuing  the  Mining  Engineering  Course 13 

Number  pursuing  the  Civil  Engineering  Course ' 8 

Number  pursuing  the  Metallurgical  Course 8 

Number  In  Regular  Courses 19 

Number  In  Special  Courses 76 

Total  number  of  students  during  the  year. 


94 


Number  who  had  experience  In  mining  previous  to  entering  the  school 41 

Number  who  had  experience  In  surveying  previous  to  entering  the  school 14 


Total. 


.56 
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STUDENTS   FROM  COLORADO   BY   COUNTIES. 


Arapahoe is 

Boulder 2 

Chaffee l 

Clear  Creek 4 

Conejos 1 

Costilla 2 

El  Paso 2 

Fremont 1 

Gilpin 2 


Jefferson 41 

Lake 2 

Larimer l 

Patk 2 

Pueblo l 

Rio  Grande 1 

Summit 6 

La  Plata i 


Number  of  counties  represented 17 

"       "  students  from  Colorado 88 


STUDENTS   FROM   OTHER   STATES   AND   TERRITORIES. 


New  York 2 

Massachusetts 1 

Ohio 2 

Illinois 1 

Nebraska l 


Dakota 2 

New  Mexico i 

England i 

Total u 


FALL   TERM — 1882. 

Number  of  students  during  the  term 75 

Number  pursuing  the  Mining  Engineering  Course     2D 

Number  pursuing  the  Civil  Engineering  Course 3 

Number  pursuing  the  Metallurgical  Course 3 

Number  In  Regular  Courses % 

Number  In  Special  ( ourses 60 

Total  number  of  students  during  the  Term 76 


Number  who  had  experience  In  mining  previous  to  entering  the  school 20 

Number  who  had  experience  In  surveying  previous  to  entering  the  school 8 


Total 


STUDENTS   FROM    COLORADO   BY   COUNTIES. 


Arapahoe 9  Lake 

Chaffee 1  i      Larimer   . 

Clear  Creek    6  Las  Animas 

El  Paso 3  Rio  Grande  . 

Gilpin 3  San  Joan .  . 

Jefferson -  40  Summit . 


Number  of  counties  represented D 

"      "  students  from  Colorado jg 
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STUDENTS   FROM   OTHER   STATES   AND   TERRITORIES. 

New  York .  1  New  Mexlotr 1 

Illinois 3  Dakota  .  .  .  ■  • 1 

Wisconsin 1  — 

Mlcblgan 1  Total 8 


Number  of  graduates  of  other  technical  Institutions  and  colleges  pursuing  studies 

at  the  State  School  of  Mines,  1880-1 11 

1881-2 14 

Aggregate  for  the  two  years 25 

List  of  institutions  from  which  the  above  students 
graduated : 

Harvard  University. 

University  of  Heidelberg,  Germany. 

Michigan  University. 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Columbia  College  School  of  Mines. 

University  of  Vermont. 

Indiana  University. 

Kentucky  University. 

Union  College. 

Lafayette  College. 

United  States  Naval  Academy. 

McKendrie  University. 

Notre  Dame  University. 

Tufts  College. 

Belle vue  Hospital. 

Pennsylvania  Normal  College. 

Ampleford  College,  England. 


Number  during  the  two  years,  not  graduates,  who  have  studied  at  other  technical 
schools  and  colleges   ....*• 26 

List  of  institutions  in   which   the  above  students 
studied  previous  to  entering  the  School  of  Mines : 

Cornell  University. 

Yale  College. 

University  of  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

School  of  Mines,  Frieburg,  Germany. 

BrownfUniversity. 

University  of  Chicago. 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute. 
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University  of  Kansas. 
Purdue  University. 
University  of  North  Carolina. 
Illinois  Normal  University. 
Albermarle  College,  England. 
Rugby/  England. 
Union  College. 
Beloit  College. 
Iowa  Central  University. 
Payette  College. 
Asbury  College. 
Wabash  College. 
Sacketts  College. 
Seaton  Hall  College. 
Colorado  College. 
Bracketts  College. 
Washburn  College. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 


State  Department,  Denver,  Colorado. 
To  ihe  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instructions  : 

Sib: — In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  approved 
February  11, 1881, 1  hereby  submit  the  biennial  report  of 
the  State  Agricultural  College  of  the  State  of  Colorado. 

At  the  time  when  this  report  opens  the  College  had 
been  in  operation  but  fowr  college  terms,  and  hence  could 
not  be  said  to  have  advanced  very  far  in  its  legitimate 
work.  The  students  who  presented  themselves  at  the 
door  of  the  College  were  poorly  prepared  to  take  the  pre- 
scribed course  of  study.  On  account  of  this  the  "Intro- 
ductory" or  "Preparatory"  year  was  retained  to  fill  a  much 
needed  want. 

course  of  instruction. 

The  branches  taught  in  the  preparatory  year  were : 
Higher  Arithmetic,  Elocution,  Geography,  English  Analy- 
sis, Word  Analysis,  United  States  History  and  Elemen- 
tary Algebra. 

freshman  year. 

Algebra,  Elementary  Rhetoric,  Natural  Philosophy, 
Advanced  Rhetoric,  Drawing  (one  term),  Geometry, 
Botany  and  Outlines  of  History. 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

Geometry,  Elementary  Chemistry,  Organic  and  Ana- 
lytic Chemistry,  Botany,  English  Literature,  Trigonome- 
try and  Surveying,  Mechanics  (theoretical)  and  Zoology. 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Mechanics  (theoretical),  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  Geology,  Chemical  Physics, 
United  States  Constitution,  Horticulture,  Political  Econ- 
omy and  Meteorology. 

SENIOR   YEAR. 

Psychology,  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Veterinary 
Science,  Mechanical  Engineering,  Logic,  Food  Stuffs, 
Microscopy,  Stock-Breeding,  Moral  Science,  Household 
Economy,  Philosophy  of  History  and  Entomology. 

This  course  of  study,  together  with  the  manual  labor 
of  two  hours  a  day,  remained  until  August  1, 1882,  when 
at  a  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  a  few  days 
previous  it  was  decided  to  reorganize  the  College— to 
change  the  curriculum  of  study  in  part,  to  introduce 
military  drill  and  to  enlarge  the  field  of  labor  so  as  to 
make  it  more  instructional  and  to  have  less  of  manual 
labor  performed  for  the  sake  of  the  labor  only.  To  this  end 
the  laDor  of  the  College  was  divided  into  two  classes ;  to 
the  first  class  belonging"  labor  in  mechanic  shop,  chemi- 
cal laboratory,  and  practice  in  the  field  in  surveying  and 
engineering ;  to  the  second  class,  all  labor  on  farm  and 
garden  or  in  green  house  and  which  does  not  require  so 
much  instruction  or  skill.  The  former  not  to  be  paid  for, 
while  the  latter  is  labor  for  which  wages  varying  from 
seven  to  ten  cents  per  hour  is  paid. 

The  present  course  of  labor  and  instruction  is  as  fol- 
lows: 
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ATTENDANCE. 

The  table  below  will  show  the  attendance  by  terms, 
by  years,  the  proportion  of  students  of  each  sex  and  the 
totals: 


1 88 1. 

1 88a. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Total. 

First  Term 

19 
17 
»7 

»5 

34 
30 

53 

43 
x5 
34 

93 

»4 
*4 
»3 

67 
*9 
57 

Second  Term 

Third  Term 

Total 

63 

54 

117 

-1 

'S3 

Total  enrollment  for  1881  (students  named  once) 62 

Total  enrollment  for  z88a .~ 94 

The  gain  in  one  year  has  been  over  50  per  cent, 
notwithstanding  many  drawbacks,  among  which  is  a 
change  of  administration  this  present  year  (1882).  The 
attendance  at  present  is  greater  than  in  any  previous  fall 
term,  and  the  students  are  better  classified  than  ever  be- 
fore under  the  new  arrangement  of  studies.  As  a  proof 
of  this,  we  present  our  classification  :  Juniors,  5 ;  Sopho- 
mores, 12 ;  Freshmen,  16 ;  Specials,  6 ;  Preparatory  Stu- 
dents, 16.  Total,  55.  Heretofore,  the  tendency  has  been 
toward  selecting  special  studies ;  now,  the  students  seem 
more  inclined  to  take  a  regular  and  more  extended 
course  of  study. 

FACULTY. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1880,  Prof.  P.  J.  Annis  re- 
signed the  chair  of  chemistry  and  mathematics,  and  Mr. 
Wm.  Rist  was  instructor  in  mathematics  during  the  first 
term  of  1881.  Prof.  Charles  P.  Davis  was  then  elected 
to  fill  vacancy  caused  by  resignation  of  Prof.  Annis,  and 
he  began  his  labor  April  1, 1881. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Blount  was  elected  superintendent  of 
floral  department  January  5,  1881.  By  expiration  of 
term  of  office,  Mr.  H.  Stratton  ceased  to  be  secretary  and 
member  of  State  Board  February  23,  1881,  and  Mr.  P. 
M.  Hinman  was  elected  to  fill  the  office  for  two  years. 
He  was  also  elected  farm  manager  and  superintendent 
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Mrs.  P.  M.  Hinman  was  engaged  as  additional  instructor 
in  geography,  arithmetic  and  U.  S.  History,  from  Sep- 
tember, 1881,  to  July,  1882.  Pres.  E.  E.  Edwards  re- 
signed April  1,  1882,  and  Prof.  A.  E.  Blount  as  senior 
professor,  according  to  law,  acted  president  until  August 
1,  1882,  when  the  present  incumbent  took  charge  of  the 
college. 

The  faculty  was  augmented  by  the  addition  of  a 

Erofessor  of  drawing  and  mechanics  in  July.    He  began 
is  duties  on  August  15^  1882. 

In  February,  1882,  Mr.  J.  S.  Tibbite  was  engaged  as 
superintendent  of  horticultural  department,  and  con- 
tinued his  work  until  November  1, 1882. 

The  present  faculty,  with  the  salary  which  each  re- 
ceives, is  represented  in  the  annexed  table  : 

President  C.  L.  Ingereoli,  M .  8.,  Professor  of  Botany  and  Agriculture f  2,600 

A.  E.  Blount,  A-  M.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physios 1,600 

C.  F.  Darts,  B.  S.,  Professor  of  Mechanics  and  Drawing 1,300 

F.  H.  Williams,  M.  E 1,000 

Secretary  board  and  Faculty;  Farm  Superintendent;  P.  M.  Hinman 1,300 

Superintendent  Floral  Department,  Mrs.  A-  E.  Blount 300 

Superintendent  Horticultural  Department 600 

Matron  Ladles'  Dormitory,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Ingersoll 400 

.Total $8,600 

BUILDINGS  AND  APPLIANCES. 

The  college  is  situated  just  at  the  city  limits  of  Fort 
Collins,  Colorado,  on  a  farm  of  240  acres  of  land,  which 
has  been  quite  largely  brought  under  cultivation  during 
the  present  year.  It  is  equipped  with  implements  for 
general  farming,  some  cattle  (one  pure  Jersey  cow  among 
them),  and  has  produced  the  past  year  a  fine  crop  of 
wheat,  averaging  30  bushels  per  acre. 

The  experimental  department,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Prof.  Blount,  has  been  a  pronounced  success, 
especially  with  the  cereals ;  and  his  magnificent  exhibi- 
tion from  this  department  was  at  once  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  every  one  at  the  Denver  Exposition  and 
the  State  Fair.  It  won  first  honors,  to  which  it  was 
justly  entitled. 
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The  small  greenhouse,  constructed  this  year  (1882), 
has  aided  much  in  the  work  in  the  floral  department, 
which  made  an  excellent  show  of  flowers  on  the  grounds. 
The  nursery,  small  fruit  and  vegetable  gardens  were  a 
credit  to  the  institution. 

In  September  1882  a  mechanic  shop  was  started, 
and  regular  instruction  commenced  on  the  Russian  sys- 
tem, which  involves  the  construction  of  a  series  of 
models  which  involve  a  series  of  principles — these  pro- 
ceeding from  the  simple  to  the  more  complex:  and 
difficult. 

These  principles  do  not  constitute  a  trade,  but  on 
those  principles  which  underlie  all  the  arts  and  trades, 
and  give  skilled  training  to  the  hand. 

In  accordance  with  this  plan  the  college  fitted  up 
two  rooms,  in  one  of  which  could  be  accommodated 
eight  students  at  benches  in  wood  work,  and  six  students 
in  bench  work  in  iron,  such  as  filing,  chipping,  etc.  In 
the  other  room  is  a  portable  forge  and  anvil,  where  two 
more  students  are  accommodated.  In  the  aggregate,  we 
may  have  sixteen  students  laboring  and  receiving  in- 
struction in  shop  practice.  Every  place  was  immediately 
filled  at  the  completion  of  the  shop,  and  did  we  but  have 
the  room,  as  many  more  would  take  the  course. 

The  chemical  laboratory  is  placed  in  a  small  build- 
ing (the  oldest  on  the  college  grounds),  which  this  year 
has  been  fitted  up  for  analytic  work.  It  has  tables  and 
hoods  for  six  students,  and  also  table  and  apparatus  in- 
cluding assay  furnace  for  the  use  of  the  Professor.  Every 
place  in  this  laboratory  was  filled  at  once  at  the  opening 
of  the  term  (Sept.  1st,  1882.) 

The  appropriation  of  $5,000  was  expended  for  dor- 
mitory. This  building  was  constructed  in  1881,  and 
cost  $6,000,  thus  consuming  the  appropriation  and 
$1,000  from  the  proceeds  of  the  one-fifth  mill  tax  for 
that  year.  The  building  will  accommodate  thirty  stud- 
ents, or  family  in  charge,  and  twenty-five  students,  to- 
gether with  rooms  for  employes  in  kitchen,  etc.  It  is 
a  plain  building,  and  very  substantially  and  economic- 
ally built.  It  cojuld  not  be  duplicated  for  the  same 
amount  of  money. 
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This  present  year  there  has  be&i  built  a  building  to 
be  used  temporarily  as  a  barn ;  but  its  proposed  use  in 
the  near  future  is  as  a  mechanic  shop.  It  is  built  of 
brick — has  basement  and  upper  story,  and  cost  $1,500, 
which  was  paid  from  the  one-fifth  mill  tax. 

The  main  building  is  well  adapted  to  the  use  and 
needs  of  the  college,  but  will  soon  be  too  small  for  our 
increasing  classes  and  work.  Material  has  been  pur- 
chased and  placed  in  it  for*  illustrating  some  of  the 
sciences,  more  especially  that  of  Anatomy  and  Physiol- 
ogy. The  library  has  also  ieceived  respectable  additions 
during  this  year  from  various  sources,  and  has  been 
placed  in  a  room  on  the  first  floor,  fitted  up  with  nea^ 
cases  for  the  books. 

The  school  has  opened  the  school  year  of  1882-3  in 
a  very  prosperous  condition,  and  the  changes  made  and 
the  new  departures  inaugurated  seem  to  meet  with  the 
warmest  approval  from  a  large  majority  of  those  who 
visit  it  and  know  of  its  work.  The  intention  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  now  is  to  make  of  this  col- 
lege a  most  thorough  industrial  and  scientific  school,  not 
only  in  name,  but  in  fact ;  and  to  this  end  the  more  dis- 
tinctive features  of  the  course  are  to  be  advanced,  while 
not  forgetting  to  give  a  good  English  education,  which 
must  ever  be  one  of  the  chief  pillars  of  a  good  industrial 
education. 

C.  L.  Ingersoll, 

President. 


MUTE  AND  BLIND  INSTITUTE. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL. 


lo  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Sir: — In  compliance  with  law  I  herewith  submit  the 
following  report  of  the  Colorado  Institute  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  mute  and  the  blind. 

The  Institute  is  divided  into  two  departments — the 
educational  and  domestic. 

THE    EDUCATIONAL    DEPARTMENT. 

This  is  in  charge  of  a  principal,  assisted  by  two 
.teachers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  to  the  intellectual 
training  of  the  pupils.  There  have  been  several  changes 
in  the  office  of  principal  during  the  past  two  years;  the 
present  incumbent  was  appointed  last  September.  The 
persons  employed  in  this  department,  witn  the  salary  of 
each,  are: 

P.  W.  Downing,  Principal  .....  $1,500  per  annum. 

H.  M.  Harbert,  Teacher 1,200  per  annum. 

Emma  C.  Cox,  Teacher 500  per  annum. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  during  the 
years  1881-82  has  been  forty-nine,. at  present  we  have 
forty-two ;  several  others  are  expected  shortly. 
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CLASSES. 

The  pupils  are  divided  into  three  classes;  these  are 
graded  according  to  the  intelligence  and  standing  of  the 
pupils,  and  are  taught  five  hours  each  day  of  the  week 
except  Saturday  and  Sunday.  Six  evenings  of  the  week 
are  aevoted  to  study,  under  the  supervision  of  a.  teacher. 
The  classes  are  as  follows  : 

First  Clots — P.  W.  Downing,  Teacher.      4 

TEXT   BOOKS. 

Higginson's  Young  Folks'  History  of  the  United 
States. 

Goodrich's  Child's  History  of  the  United  States. 

Story  of  the  Gospel. 

Hart's  First  Lessons  in  Composition. 

Monteith's  Primary  Geography. 

Robinson's  Rudiments  of  Written  Arithmetic. 

Original  Composition  and  Letter  Writing. 

Penmanship. 

Second  Class — H.  M.  Harbert,  Teacher. 

TEXT  BOOKS  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT. 

Latham's  First  Lessons  for  Deaf  Mutes. 
Latham's  Primary  Reader  for  Deaf  Mutes. 
Monteith  s  Primary  Geography. 
Robinson's  First  Lessons  in  Arithmetic. 
Peet's  Scripture  Lessons. 
Writing  from  actions. 
Original  Composition  and  Letter  Writing. 
Penmanship. 

Third  Close — Emma  Cox,  Teacher. 

Latham's  First  Lessons  for  Deaf  Mutes. 

Writing  from  Actions. 

Simple  Addition  and  Subtraction. 

Penmanship. 
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THE  DOMESTIC  DEPARTMENT. 

This  is  in  charge  of  a  superintentent  and  matron, 
who  take  care  of  the  buildings  and  grounds,  see  to  the 
physical  training  of  the  pupils,  attend  to  the  purchasing 
of  the  necessary  supplies,  and  have  general  oversight  of 
the  pupils  out  of  school. 

When  not  in  school,  several  of  the  boys  and  girls 
are  employed  in  the  printing  office ;  this  is  in  charge  of 
Mr.  Harbert,  one  of  the  teachers.  The  girls  are  taught 
dress-making,  fancy  work  and  general  housework,  under 
the  direction  of  the  matron.  The  officers  of  this  de- 
partment are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Kennedy. 

I  suggest  .that  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion recommend  to  the  legislature  that  the  law  relating 
to  the  duties  of  district  secretaries  be  amended  ;  that  they 
shall  be  required  to  report  to  the  county  superintendent 
the  names  and  addresses  of  all  uneducated  deaf  mutes  and 
blind  in  their  respective  districts,  and  that  the  county 
superintendents  report  the  same,  if  there  are  any,  to  the 
state  superintendent. 

P.  W.  DOWNING, 

Principal. 
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FIRST  BIENNIAL  REPORT. 

OF  THB  BOARD  OF  OOKTROL  AND  BOPT  OF 

THE  COLORADO  STATE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL 

FOR  1881  AND  1882. 


BOARD  OF  CONTROL  AND  OFFICERS. 

President,  Hon.  A.  L.  Emigh,  of  Fort  Collins,  Larimer 

County. 
Secretary,  Hon.  J.  F.  Gardner,  of  Frankstown,  Douglas 

County. 
Treasurer,  S.  W.  Fisher,  Esq.,  of  Golden,  Jefferson  County. 
Treasurer,  ex  officio,  Hon.  W.  C.  Sanders. 
Superintendent,  William  C.  Sampson. 
Matron,  Rachel  8.  Sampson. 

ASSISTANT  OFFICERS. 

T.  C.  Cunningham,  teacher  and  in  charge  of  carpenter 
and  shoe  force. 

G.  M.  Lanning,  family  manager,  teacher  and  force  work. 

Edward  Lewis,  teacher  and  force  work. 

A.  W-  Extrom,  night  watch  and  garden  force. 

R.  D.  Johnson,  night  watch,  baker  and  in  charge  of 
sweeping  force. 

Mollie  K.  Lanning,  in  charge  of  laundry'force. 

Josephine  Anis,  in  charge  of  tailor  shop  force. 

Elizabeth  Peterson,  in  charge  of  kitchen  and  dining- 
room  force. 
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FIRST   BIENNIAL   REPORT. 

To  the  Honorable  Leonid  as  S.  Cornell, 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

The  board  of  control  of  the  Colorado  State  Industrial 
school,  in  conformity  with  the  provision  of  the  act  of 
their  incorporation,  approved  by  His  Excellency,  Gov- 
ernor Frederick  W.Pitkin,  February  12,  1881,  respect- 
fully report : 

That  the  number  of  children  received  into  the  School  since  Its  opening  In  July, 

1881,1s 80 

There  have  been  apprenticed  and  discharged  during  the  same  time •  .      5 

Reaving  the  number  now  in  school 76 

The  receipts  for  the  same  term  have  been  as  follows: 

From  State  Auditor,  Hon.  Joseph  A.  Davis J30,O00  00 

From  sale  of  old  material  and  boys' work 36  16 

From  materials  and  work  furnished  officers 3  25 

$20,089  40 

The  superintendent's  report  gives  a  detailed  account 
and  classification  of  expenditures,  and  shows  the  amount 
of  $24,879.25  spent. 

By  the  receipts  as  shown  above,  a  difference  of 
$4,840.85  appears,  which  is  explained  as  follows  : 

This  being  our  first  term,  was,  in  fact,  an  experi- 
mental one.  The  number  of  pupils  has  far  exceeded 
that  contemplated,  and  the  expense  has,  in  consequence, 
been  in  excess  of  the  appropriation.  During  the  whole 
term  there  has  been  a  pressure  to  obtain  admission  for 
many  more  pupils  than  we  could  possibly  accommodate. 
Yet  to  prevent  hardships  to  those  sentenced,  it  was 
deemed  that  public  necessity  require  us  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  the  school  to  its  utmost  capacity  to  that  large 
class  of  children  who,  through  its  influence,  are  to  be 
made  good  citizens  of  our  noble  State.  The  necessary 
advance  of  money  has  been  made  by  F.  E.  Everett,  Esq., 
banker,  of  Golden,  on  the  security  of  a  joint  note  given 
by  his  Excellency,  Governor  Frederick  W.  Pitkin,  and 
fiftv-two  earnest  friends  of  the  school. 
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Our  experience  has  shown  the  need  of  this  institu- 
tion, and  we  ask  a  liberal  appropriation  to  enable  it  to 
fully  meet  the  important  want  it  has  been  established  to 
serve. 

The  superintendent  and  matron  have  used  every 
economy  in  expenditures,  permitted  nothing  to  be  wasted, 
nor  has  an  unnecessary  expense  been  incurred. 

The  school  is  in  thorough  discipline ;  energy  and 
good  management  is  shown  in  its  £very  department. 

An  important  object  is  to  teach  trades  that  will  edu- 
cate the  pupil  in  the  use  of  tools,  and  aid  by  his  earnings 
in  his  own  support.  To  this  end  ample  shop-rooms  are 
asked  for,  and  a  reasonable  capital  to  establish  desirable 
business,  procure  machinery  and  stock  necessary  to  prop- 
erly carry  on  proposed  manufacturing. 

The  last  General  Assembly  appropriated  $5,000  for 
building  purposes,  but  no  special  appropriation  for  indis- 
pensable improvements,  such  as  fences  and  sheds,  nor 
for  furniture,  stoves,  furnaces,  tools,  wagons,  harness, 
horses,  cows,  and  to  obtain  a  necessary  supply  of  water; 
these  expenses,  which  have  cost  us  $4,956.97,  had  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  general  fund. 

The  report  of  the  superintendent  will  show  many  val- 
uable and  interesting  particulars  which  cannot  be  re- 
peated here,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  fully  read  and  ex- 
amined. 

Within  the  coming  two  years  this  school  will  be 
required  to  care  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  boys  and  sixty 
girls. 

Additional  accommodations  will  be  needed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

A  large  dining  room  for  boys. 

A  dining  room  for  officers. 

A  roomy  kitchen  and  convenient  bake-house. 

School  and  recitation  rooms  that  can  also  be  used  for 
Sunday-school  and  chapel  services. 
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Rooms  for  sixteen  officers  and  teachers. 

Four  family  or  cottage  buildings  with  sitting-rooms, 
closets  and  dormitories  for  fifty  boys  each. 

Four  large  work-shops  for  different  industries. 

THE   GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

Will  require  to  be  classed  in  two  families  from  the  first, 
and  will  need  kitchen  and  store-room,  laundry,  dining- 
rooms,  sewing-room,  dormitories  and  school-room. 

We  propose  to  unite  the  whole  in  four  buildings,  as 
follows: 

BUILDING  NO.    I. 

Will  combine  a  large  kitchen  and  convenient  bake- 
house, with  closets,  and  pantries,  in  basement. 

First  floor — A  boys'  dining  room,  officers'  dining- 
room,  and  pantries. 

Second  floor — Boys  family  rooms  for  two  families, 
and  rooms  for  eight  officers. 

Third  story — Will  contain  the  family  dormitories. 

BUILDING  NO.   2. 

Will  have  on  first  floor — Boys  family  rooms  for  two  fam- 
ilies, and  rooms  for  eight  officers..  On  second  floor,  one 
large  school  and  chapel  room  and  four  recitation  rooms ; 
ana  on  third  floor  two  dormitories.  This  building  will 
have  a  towar  for  stairways  and  water  tank. 

BUILDING   NO.   3. 

Will  have  on  first  floor  two  large  shops ;  on  second  floor 
the  same,  and  on  third  floor,  ample  storage  lofts.  The 
three  buildings  will  be  of  same  size — each  thirty-eight 
by  ninety  feet. 

BUILDING  NO.  4. 

For  girls'  use.  Its  size  will  be  thirty-eigtyt  by  sixty  feet; 
three  stories  and  basement. 
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The  basement  story  will  contain — kitchen,  pantry, 
and  laundry,  with  drying  closets,  wash-tubs,  etc. 

First  story — Dining  room  for  girls;  dining  room  for 
officers;  sewing  and  reception  rooms;  all  supplied  with 
convenient  closets. 

Second  story — School  room;  two  recitation  rooms, 
and  rooms  for  four  officers. 

Third  story — Dormitories  for  both  families. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  whole  is  fifty  thousand 
dollars. 

The  cost  of  furnishing  the  new  building  with  bods, 
bedding,  furniture,  desks,  tables,  chairs,  heating  appar- 
atus, and  furnishing  officers'  rooms,  will  be  eight  thous- 
and dollars,  for  which  we  would  ask  a  separate  appro- 
priation. 

Horses,  wagons  and  harness  will  be  required  for  our 
enlarged  work,  and  more  cows  are  needed.  To  supply 
these,  one  thousand  dollars  will  be  necessary. 

At  present  the  State  owns  but  five  acres  on  the  site  of 
the  school  and  fifteen  more  will  be  required.  They  can 
be  had  for  one  thousand  dollars. 


A    PER    CAPITA 

Appropriation  of  forty-live  cents  per  day  for  each  pupil 
in  the  school,  will  defray  all  the  ordinary  expenses,  such 
as  food,  clothing,  officers'  salaries,  fuel,  lights,  ordinary 
repairs,  keeping  stock,  drugs,  medical  attendance  and 
postage. 

The  sum  of  six  thousand  dollars  will  be  necessary  to 
support  ttye  school  until  May  1st,  1883 — six  months.  We 
hope,  also,  that  a  special  appropriation  bill  will  be  passed 
to  provide  for  the  sum  already  advanced  to  meet  defi- 
ciency. 
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Our  thanks  are  due  His  Excellency,  Governor  Frede- 
rick W.  Pitkin,  for  co-operation,  sympathy,  and  interest 
in  the  work. 

This  report  is  respectfully  submitted. 

A.  L.  Emigh,     ^ 

J.  F.  Gardner,  >  Board  of  Control. 

S.W.Fisher.    J 


Superintendent's  Report. 
For  the  Biennial  Term  Ending  November  10,  1882. 


lb  the  Board  of  Control  : 

Gentlemen: — By  your  invitation  and  authority  I 
took  charge  of  the  school  June  1st,  1881. 

The  property  then  consisted  of  five  acres  of  rough, 
unfenced  land,  very  beautifully  situated  about  one  mile 
from  the  city  of  Golden,  and  one  two-storied  and  attic 
brick  building,  size  thirty  by  forty  feet,  requiring  repair- 
ing and  adapting  to  the  uses  of  the  school. 

Plans  were  immediately  made  for  the  required  work, 
and  the  contract  awarded  to  builder  Gfeorge  H.  Kimball, 
by  which  the  old  building  was  altered  and  thoroughly 
repaired,  and  a  new  wing  added — size  thirty  by  forty 
feet — two  stories,  the  whole  making  a  convenient  and  well 
arranged  building,  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  forty 
pupils. 

By  July  11th  the  work  had  so  far  progressed  that  we 
were  able  to  receive  our  first  pupils — three  boys  from 
Custer  county.  The  school  was  formally  opened  by  your 
Honorable  Board  for  the  reception  of  pupils  July  16th, 
1881,  though  the  building  was  not  completed  until 
August  10th. 

As  completed,  the  building  is  divided  on  the  first 
floor  into  a  square  hall,  reception  room,  Superintendent's 
office,  officers  dining-room,  kitchen,  boys'  dinin'g-room 
and  two  small  bed-rooms  for  officers.    On  the  second  floor 
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four  rooms  for  officers,  and  in  new  wing  one  large  school 
room,  size  twenty-eight  by  thirty-four  feet.  The  attic 
story,  three  rooms,  is  used  for  boys'  dormitory. 

All  rooms  are  well  lighted  by  ample  windows,  venti- 
lated, and  provided  with  convenient  closets. 

The  grounds  have  been  largely  improved  and  graded 
surface-rocks  and  stones  removed;  a  good  carriageway 
made;  paved  walks  laid;  one  hundred  and  five  shade- 
trees  planted — all  growing  finely — and  the  whole  enclosed 
by  a  five-foot  picket  fence  (four-feet  pickets ;  bottom-board 
one  foot);  a  sewer,  mostly  of  eight-inch  tile,  two  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  long,  has  been  laid  from  the  kitchen  ;  a 
ditch  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long,  four  feet  wide 
and  four  feet  deep,  has  been  dug,  and  filled  with  loose 
rocks  to  drain  the  grounds  on  the  east  side  of  the  house. 

Two  wells  were  found  on  the  premises,  both  foul,  and 
neither  stoned  nor  curbed.  They  have  been  cleaned. 
The  west  one  well  stoned  from  bottom  up,  thirty-eight 
feet ;  the  east  well  is  sixty-two  feet  deep,  the  last  thirty 
feet  of  which  is  in  solid  rock.  A  curb  of  two-inch  planlc 
has  been  put  in  from  rock  to  surface,  and  durable  plat- 
forms cover  both.  A  strong  iron  pump  of  the  Douglas 
patent  has  been  placed  in  the  east  well ;  buckets  are  used 
in  the  west  well. 

These  wells  were  found  to  furnish  about  forty  gal- 
lons of  water  daily,  not  nearly  sufficient  for  the  wants  of 
the  family,  so  a  much  larger  supply  had  to  be  found. 
Our  explorations  resulted  in  developing  a  spring  on 
South  Table  mountain,  and  about  4,300  feet  distant  from 
the  school.  This  was  thoroughly  opened,  a  well  fifteen 
feet  deep  sunk  in  the  rock  as  a  reservoir  and  the  whole 
well  secured  and  covered.  From  this  a  one-and-a-quarter 
and  a  one-inch  galvanized  iron  pipe  was  laid  at  an 
average  depth  of  three  feet  to  carry  the  water  to  the 
school.  Two  months  persistent  labor  of  the  whole  school 
in  this  has  proved  an  eminent  success.  From  this  spring 
we  have  about  two  thousand  gallons  per  day  of  the  purest 
water. 

For  nine  months  the  boys'  dining-room  was  also 
used  for  laundry  and  store-room  purposes.    The  rapid 
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growth  of  the  school  made  it  necessary  to  provide  other 
rooms  for  their  use.  A  one-and-a-half  story  brick  build- 
ing with  substantial  stone  foundation  and  cellar,  size 
sixteen  by  twenty  feet,  was  accordingly  erected.  The 
cellar  gives  us  a  useful  store-room,  the  first  floor  a  con- 
venient though  small  laundry,  and  the  half  story  above 
is  used  as  a  tailor-shop  and  sewing-room.  A  small  one- 
storied  brick  house,  size  fifteen  by  twenty  feet,  has  been 
built  as  rooms  for  the  watchman  and  a  teacher.  The 
stone  used  in  these  buildings  was  taken  from  our  own 
premises,  and  most  of  the  brick  used  was  saved  from  the 
ruins  of  two  buildings  that  had  stood  on  the  grounds. 

On  one  side  of  a  small  hill  we  have  dug  and  built  a 
root  cellar,  size  thirteen  by  fifteen  feet,  perfectly  frost- 
proof and  ventilated.  On  the  opposite  side  a  pig-pen, 
size  fourteen  by  fifteen  feet,  with  good  shingle  roof  well 
painted,  has  been  placed. 

Ample  shtfd  houses  have  been  built.  For  coal  and 
wood,  size  twelve  by  eighteen  feet;  for  cows,  size  eleven 
by  fourteen  feet  six  inches;  for  carpenter  and  shoe  shop, 
size  ten  by  forty  feet  six  inches;  for  wagons,  twelve  by 
twelve  feet  six  inches;  for  chickens,  seven  by  sixteen  and 
one-half  feet;  for  boys'  privy  with  enclosed  yard,  ten  by 
forty  feet  six  inches ;  and  a  smaller  privy,  four  feet  six 
inches  by  six  feet  six  inches;  both  privys  have  vaults 
ten  feet  deep,  securely  stoned.  All  the  sheds  are  covered 
with  well  painted  shingle  roofs. 

Except  the  aid  of  a  mason,  all  the  improvements 
and  work  has  been  done  by  the  boys,  under  direction 
and  with  the  help  of  their  regular  officers. 

The  pupils  take  great  pleasure  in  the  improvements 
that  have  been  made,  largely  because  they  haye  taken 
such  an  active  part  in  making  them. 

A  well -planned  barn  and  stable,  size  twenty  by 
twenty-four  feet,  with  hay:loft,  having  a  boys'  wash- 
room in  north  end,  size  seven  by  twenty  feet,  was  built 
under  the  original  contract. 

GARDEN. 

During  the  past  season  we  have  raised  in  our  garden 
peas,  beans,  radishes,  lettuce,  beets,  horse  radish,  carrots, 
parsnips,  cabbage  and  tomatoes. 
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A  garden  plot  of  about  two  acres  is  being  deeply 
dug  with  pick  and  shovel,  well  pulverized  and  preparea, 
as  the  garden  of  the  future. 

STOCK. 

Our  stock  consists  of  one  good  horse,  two  good  milch 
cows  and  five  pigs;  ten  old  and  thirty-seven  young 
chickens. 

FURNITURE. 

The  boys'  dining-room  is  furnished  with  small  tables, 
each  to  seat  six  boys,  one  of  whom  acts  as  head  of  the 
table,  and  waits  on  the  others. 

The  school-room  is  provided  with  most  approved 
desks  and  s$ats.  The  dormitories  are  furnished  with 
iron-framed  spring-bottomed  bedsteads,  excelled  by  none. 

Officers'  room9  are  carpeted  and  fitted  with  bed- 
stead, stand,  bureau,  table  and  chairs.  To  all  windows 
shades  are  placed,  and  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
give"  the  whole  a  home-like  appearance  and  air,  rather 
than  to  make  it  a  place  of  restraint. 

INCREASING  NUMBERS.  . 

Very  early  in  the  history  of  the  school  it  became 
apparent  that  the  number  of  pupils  and  consequent  ex- 
pense of  the  school  would  exceed  the  means  provided  by 
its  founders. 

SHERIFFS   NOTIFIED. 

The  sheriffs  of  the  several  counties  of  the  State  were 
notified  early  in  March  last  that  the  school  was  full  and 
no  more  pupils  could  be  received  except  in  specially 
agreed  cases.  Still  it  frequently  appeared  necessary  to 
admit  new  pupils.  In  some  instances  they  were  brought 
here  without  notice  from  long  distances,  the  committing 
judge  and  the  officers  bringing  the  children,  not  being 
aware  that  the  school  was  already  crowded.  In  some 
instances,  boys  were  found  confined  in  prison,  under 
sentence  to  the  school,  and  as  such  confinement,  if  long 
continued,  would  work  harm  tp  tfr^  confined,  sifph  cases 
were  sent  for  and  admitted. 
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MONEY   REQUIRED. 

It  became  necessary,  in  July  last,  to  provide  more 
money  for  the  regular  work  of  the  school.  S.  W.  Fisher, 
Esq.,  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Control,  waited  on  His 
Excellency,  Governor  Frederick  W.  Pitkin,  to  advise  a 
way  out  of  the  difficulty.  The  law  is  mandatory  that 
the  Board  of  Control  shall  not  incur  debt,  but  our  noble 
Governor  would  not  entertain  the  thought  that  this  great 
State  should  appear  to  do  injustice  and  wrong  to  its 
wards  by  turning  them  loqse  to  be  again  subject  to  the 
evil  influences  that  had  caused  their  being  placed  under 
iti  protective  care. 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  Governor  and  a 
number  of  nis  friends,  a  note  was  given  by  which  they 
made  themselves  personally  responsible  for  the  amount 
necessary  to  support  the  school  until  legislative  action 
could  be  had. 

GIRLS. 

Accommodations  not  having  been  provided  for  a 
girls'  school,  but  one  was  received,  and  she,  after  a  short 
stay  with  us,  was  provided  for  in  the  family  of  S.  W. 
Fisher,  Esq. 

EXHIBIT  NO.  1. 

Showing  the  number  of  children  received  each 
month  since  the  establishment  of  the  school : 

1881.  1882. 

July,            Boys,  U,  Girls,  1 U  April,          Boys 3 

August,          "      8  May,               "     l 

September,     "      4  June,              "      2 

October,         ••      5  July,               "      3 

November,     "      7  August           "      5 

December,      "      .     .     10  September,     ••     4 

1882.  October,          "     3 

January,      Boys, 8  November,      «•     o 

February,       "      8  — 

March,           "      7            Total 80 

Average  per  month 6. 


Our  number  would  have  been  more  than  double  had 
we  been  able  to  receive  them. 


s 
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EXHIBIT  NO.  2. 

Showing  the  time  for  which  pupils  have  been  com- 
mitted : 

For  9  months 4      For  4  jean 2 

"  1  year 4        "  «    "     7 

-  IV*  years 1        "7    «•     1 

♦•  2        "     8      During  minority 40 

•»  3         ••      12  

"3%    "     1  Total 80 

EXHIBIT  NO.  8. 

Showing  the  nativity  of  children: 

Colorado 17  Germany 2 

Illinois 8  New  Mexico 

Kansas 8  Vermont 

Pennsylvania 8  New  Jersey 

Missouri 6  Indiana 

Ohio \  .  .  6  Wisconsin 

Iowa 4  Texas 

New  York 8  Denmark 

Kentucky 8  Sweden 

Nebraska 8  Wales 

,  Massachusetts 2  Ireland 

Louisiana 2  *  ; 

Michigan 2  Total' 80 

EXHIBIT  NO.  4, 


Showing  nativity  of  parents: 


United  States 68  Scotland 1 

England 8  Wales 1 

Ireland 7  Canada 1 

Germany 5  Mexico 1 

Sweden *  .  .  2  — 

Denmark 1  Total 80 

EXHIBIT  NO.  5. 

Showing  from  what  counties  children  have  been  re- 
ceived :  t 

Arapahoe 20  Chaffee 

Lake 14  Summit 

Coster 11  Costilla 

Gilpin 6  Huerfano 

Clear  Creek 4  Gunnison 

Boulder 4  Fremont 

Pueblo 4  8an  Joan 

El  Paso 4  Bent 

Larimer 8  

Jefferson 2  Total 80 
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EXHIBIT  NO.  6. 

Showing  ages  of  children  when  committed : 

7  years  old 2      13  years  old ...      f 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


.8       14     ••      "  •.• 14 

.6       15     "      " 15 

.6       16     "      " 4 

.  9  — 

.  10  Total ft 


EXHIBIT  NO.  7. 


Showing  on  what  complaints  children  were  com- 
mitted: 

Incorrigibility 48      Forgery 2 

Petty  Larceny 18      Grand  Larceny 1 

Vagrancy 8  — 

Stealing  hones 8  Total 80 

EXHIBIT  NO.  8. 

Showing  by  whom  complaints  preferred : 

On  complaint  of  parents 39 

On  complaint  of  other  parties  .  .  . 41 

Total 80 

EXHIBIT  NO.  9. 

Showing  education  of  children  when  admitted: 

READING. 

Did  not  know  the  alphabet 27 

Could  read  a  little  In  First  Reader 16 

Had  read  In  Second  Reader 24 

'•       "    "  Third        "      13 

4  

Total 80 

WRITING. 

Could  not  write .  .  .  .  f 52 

Could  write » 


Total t » 

ARITHMETIC 

Knew  nothing  about  arithmetic 60 

Had  worked  In  addition 19 

*'       ••       •'  subtraction 1 

"       "  multiplication 4 

"       ••       ••  division 4 

"       «       •«  common  fractions 2 

Total « 
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EXHIBIT  NO.  10. 

STiowing  previous' social  condition  and  habits  of  the 
children: 

Both  parents  living 38 

dead 9 

Father  dead 21 

Mother      "     12 

Total 80 

Parents  separated 8 

Parents  owning  their  own  homes 31 

Having  no  other  property  than  household  goods 36 

Children  that  were  without  homes 13 

Total 80 

Attended  school  regularly 4 

**  "      irregularly  or  not.  at  all 76 

Total 80 

Were  habitually  Idle 63 

"     regularly  employed     9 

"*     employed  Irregularly     9 

•*     truants  from  home 9 

Total 80 

Hid  been  under  arrest  previous  to  being  sent  here 12 

Had  been  Inmates  of  other  institutions 2 

EXHIBIT  NO.  11. 

Showing  in  what  grade  pupils  entered,  promotion 
and  present  strength  of  each  class  entered : 

Pupils  entered  "A"  grade ....      41 

"       4,B"     "     29 

"       "C"     "     10 

Total 80 

PROMOTIONS. 

Pupils  promoted  from  "A"  to  "B"  grade 34 

"  "  •'    •*B"to,tC"      "     32 

"  "  "    "C"  to  "D"      "     26 

Total .   • 91 

PRESENT  NUMBER  IN  EACH  GRADE 

"A"  grade 7      *'D"  grade 27 

MgM        M  .     .  29  i  n 

«C"    ••     '.  \  \  \  \  !  V, ,'  .  V  /. '.  '.  '.  17  Total 80 


I 
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EXHIBIT  NO.  12. 


Warrants  drawn  on  State  Treasurer,  W.  C.  Sanders  : 


No.            To  Whom  Drawn. 
1.    A.  L.  Emlgh 


2.    S  W.  Fisher 


3.    J.  F.  Gardner. 


On  What  Account. 
Expenses    attending  meeting  of 

Board 9 

Expenses    for    visiting    Eastern 

schools 

meeting  or 


4.  Paul  LanlusftCo., 

5.  J.C.Davidson 

6.  E.  L.  Berthoud... 

7.  A.  L.  Emlgh 


Expenses  attending 

Board 

Hardware,  stores  and  tools 

Furniture 

Insurance 

Expenses    attending  meeting 

Board 


of 


a    William  C.Sanders. 

9.    H.N.  Sales 

9Vfe.  J.  F.  Gardner 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 


ia 

19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
21 
26. 
26. 
27. 


30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 


40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 


Lake  &  Covey ... 

A.  J.  Smith 

W.G.Smith  ... 

F.  H.  Taft  ft  Co. 

G.  H.  Kimball.. 

J.T.King 

J.  F.  Gardner  . . . 


17.    A.  L.  Emlgh  . 


W.B.  Sarell 

8.  W.  Fisher 

A.  A.  Tottle 

Louis  Doll % 

Louis  Doll 

A.  Candee 

SethLake 

E.  L.  Berthoud 

James  A.  McGee 

J.  M.  Manahan 

Flsher&Smitb 

Paul  Lanlus  ft  Co 

J.G.  Schall 

F.  H.  TaftACo 

J.  C.  Davidson 

W.B.  Sarell 

William  C.  Sampson 

B.B.  Sampson 

R.  M.  Pease  and  Wife 

Denver  Publishing  Company . 
S.  W.Flsher 

G.  H.  Kimball 

W.G.  Smith 

Davis  ft  Henderson 

E.  T.  Osborne 

A.  h.  Emlgh 


School  Seal 

Drawing  legal  papers 

Expenses,  attending   meeting  of 

Board 

Hone  and  Livery 

One  cow 

Printing  and  stationery 

Dry  goods 

Payment  on  contract 

Blank  books  and  stationery 

Expenses  attending   meeting  of 

Board 

Expenses  attending  meeting  of 

Board 

Services  as  night  watch 

Services  as  purchasing  agent 

Set  of  Harness 

Desks  and  furniture 

Desks  and  office  table 

Groceries  and  dishes. 

Board,  Sup't  and  family 

Surveying  lot 

Castors  and  clock 

School  furniture 

Wagon  and  feed 

Hardware  and  pump.  

Books  and  stationery 

Dry  goods  and  carpets 

Furniture 

Services  as  night  watch 

Salary,  Superintendent 

Salary*  Matron 

Services  as  hostler  and  cook 

Book  of  orders. 

Services  as  purchasing  agent 

Payment  on  contract 

BUI  of  books  and  printing 

Drugs  and  sundries 

Meat  and  vegetables 

Expenses  attending   meeting  of 

Board 


AMOUNT. 

26  70 
213  00 

38  26 

238  66 
88  70 
41  60 

18  00 

10  GO 
500 

19  80 
186  00 

40  00 

860 

106  OS 

1,000  00 

6166 

22» 

18  40 
3300 
200 
36  00 
46  00 
28  00 
163  91 
82  60 
10  60 

20  00 
318  00 
137  73 
183  80 

86  26 
406  61 
316  06 

12  00 
16100 

60  00 

74  00 

17  60 

60  00 

2,000  00 

186  60 

206 

926 

22  00 
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No.  To  Whom  Drawn. 

44.  J.F.Gardner 

45.  J.  C.  Davidson 

46.  S.W.  Fisher 

47.  Golden  Wood  &  Iron  Works.. 

48.  L  B.  Stebblns  <fc  Son 

49.  Davis  A  Henderson  

50.  E.J.  Heatley 

51.  Wolfe  Londoner. 

52.  J.G.Schall 

53.  A~Candee 

54.  F.H-Taft&Co,. 

56.  E.  T.Osborne 

56.  O.  F.  Barber 

57.  Nichols  A  Smith 

58.  James  M.  Morris 

59.  W.  G.  Smith 

60.  Jobes  4  Snyder 

61.  Paul  Lanlus  A  Co 

62.  William  C.  Sampson 

63.  E. Smith* Co 

64.  William  C.  Sampson 

65.  R.  B.Sampson 

66.  N.B.  Webb 

67.  C.  P.  Butler 

68.  Cora  P.  Butler..: 

69.  C.E.  Stahl....'. 

70.  John  E.  Cosgrove 

71.  Clara  B.  Bowers 

72.  Lydla  Jenkins 

TA  G.  H.  Kimball 

74.  G.BL  Kimball. 

75.  &  W.  Fisher.- !. 

76.  W.H.Curry 

77.  J.  M.  Johnson,  Jr 

78.  Thomas  Ward 

*9.  Golden  Brick  A  Coal  Co./.... 

80.  J.  F.  Gardner 

81.  A.L.Emlgh 

82.  WblC.  Sampson . 

83.  R.  B.  Sampson 

84.  N.B.  Webb 

-85.  G.  M.Lanning 

86.  C.E.8tahl 

87.  Thomas  C.  Cunningham 

88.  Moille  K.  Lanuing 

89.  Lydla  Jenkins 

90.  LucyS.Babcock 

91.  Wm.  C.  Sampson 

98,   8.  W-Flsher 

98.   A.Candee.... 

91   Thomas  Ward 

95.  Elmus,  Smith*  Co 

8 


On  What  AcooCnt.  amount. 
attending   meeting   of 

Board *  19  60 

Furniture 446  17 

Hay*  feed  and  fence  posts 78  99 

Iron  boiler 16  20 

Drugs  and  groceries 89  85 

Oils 2466 

Groceries 86  26 

BbL  New  Orleans  molasses 86  80 

School  books  and  requisites 64  46 

Groceries  and  Crockery 243  80 

Dry  goods  and  carpets. . .  296  62 

Meat  and  vegetables 72  44 

Flour  hid  feed 68  16 

Shoes 62  00 

Lumber 828  00 

BUlof  printing 6  00 

Lumber 1  20 

Hardware 347  06 

Cash  advanced,  sundry  acc'ts 126  16 

Crockery.. t      2  26* 

Salary  Superintendent 160  00 

SalaryMatron '. #    60  00 

"   teacher  and  foreman 70  00 

"    housefather  and  foreman...  69  86 

"    laundress 29  68 

"   night  watch  and  carpenter. .  48  38 

"   night  watch  and  baker 86  77 

"   kitchen  and  dining  rooms ...  24  84 

"   talioress 14  66 

Repairs  and  building 767  57 

Balance  of  contract 194  00 

Services  as  purchasing  agent 50  00 

Mason  work  and  repairs 7  60 

Returning  runaway  boys 60  00 

Felt  hats  for  boys 22  60 

Lump  coal 25  93 

Expenses  attending   meeting   of 

Board 17  80 

Expenses   attending   meeting   of 

Board 1600 

Salary  superintendent 226  00 

"      matron 75  tK) 

"      teacher  and  foreman 106  00 

"     housefather  and  foreman  29  68 

"     night  watch  and  carpenter  90  00 

14     night  watch  and  baker 60  00 

Salary  Laundress 14  87 

"     Talioress 60  00 

"     Kitchen  and  dining  rooms. .  46  10 

Cash  advanced,  sundry  accounts  . .  263  66 

C.  P.  Butler's  salary  106  00 

Groceries  and  crockery 831  86 

Blankets  and  suspenders 46  60 

Crockery 11  40 
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Na         To  Whom  Drawn.  ' 

96.  8.  W.  Fisher 

97.  E.J.  Hartley 

98.  C.E.8tahl 

99.  I.  B.  Stebblns  ft  Son. 

10a  O.F.Barber 

101.  J.6.  Hartzell 

102.  Davis  4  Brothers 

103.  Golden  Brick  &  Goal  Co 

104.  J.G.Scball 

106.  J.G.  Smith 

106.  Paul  Lanlus  ft  Co 

107.  Josoph  P.  Batley , 

108.  A.  A.  Tuttle 

109.  J.  E.  Benjamin 

110.  Golden  Wood  ft  Iron  Works . 

111.  Berthoud  ft  Bellam , 

112.  Fowler  ft  Taylor ,. 

IIS.  James  M.  Morris .v 

114.  J.C.Davidson 

115.  Cambria  Tile  and  Brick  Co. . 

116.  BoberfcStraln 

117.  James  A.  McGee 

118.  NlcholJ&Smlth 

119.  Fritz  Claus 

120.  Crlsman  ft  Binder 

121.  A.L.Emlgh 

122.  J.F.Gardner 

123.  8.  W,  Fisher 

124.  F.H.Taft&Co 

126.  E.  T.  Osboru 

126.  Wra.  C.Sampson 

127.  R.  B.  Sampson 

128.  N.B.  Webb 

129.  Not  drawn. 

133.  C.E.  Stahl 

131.  T.  C.  Cunningham 

132.  Lydla  Jenkins 

133.  M.M.  Glltner 

134.  M.  M.  Eptlnc 

136.  Wm.  C.  Sampson 

136.  Dr.  A.  Perkins 

137.  F.H.Taft&Co 

138.  A.Candee 

139.  Joseph  Zlllgen 

140.  N  Ruden 

141.  E.J.  Heatley 

142.  Elmos,  Smith  ft  Co 

US.  LB.  Stebblns  ft  Son 

144.  O.F.Barber 

146.  Not  drawn. 

146.  Fowler&Taylor 

147.  C.B.  Stahl 

148.  Paul  Lanlus  ft  Co 


On  What  Account.  amocht. 

Grain,  hay  and  feed $  71  SI 

Groceries. 40  11 

Repairing  shoes 3  85 

Drugs  and  groceries. : 44  66 

Flour  and  feed 106  77 

Potatoe.s 8183 

Drugs  and  oils 31  81 

Lump  coal 79  69 

School  books  and  stationery 41  46 

Printing  and  stationery 24  30 

Tools,  hardware  and  pipe 1,213  06 

Bolster  wagon 63  00 

Cement 20  00 

Lime  and  cement IS  00 

Furnace  castings 1160 

Insurance 833  60 

Blacksmlthlng 23  26 

Lumber. 128  11 

Furniture 137  60 

Redbrick 66  60 

Beef 8  16 

Tableware a  00 

Shoes si  26 

Hay 6398 

Hay  and  fuel 316 

Expenses   atnendlng  meeting  of 

Board :...  2200 

Expenses   attending   meeting  of 

Board 1176 

Services  as  purchasing  agent 76  00 

Dry  goods 499  99 

Meat  and  vegetables. 182  48 

Salary  Superintendent 226  00 

Matron 76  00 

Teacher  and  foreman "106  00 

Salary  watchman  ana*  carpenter. . .  90  09 

"           "           "    baker 90  00 

"     Kitchen  and  dining-room ...  60  00 

••    Talloress 9038 

•'     Laundress 20  71 

Cash  advanced,  sundry  accounts. . .  870  74 

Surgical  attendance 2  00 

Dry  goods  and  shoes 97  09 

Groceries  and  crockery 386  73 

Pork  and  lard 102  00 

Potatoes 9600 

Groceries. 82  14 

Groceries 4  87 

Drugs  and  groceries 96  68 

Flour  and  feed 187  16 

Blacksmlthlng 17  98 

Repairing  shoes 9  90 

Hardware 6200 
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On  What  account.  Amount. 

Books  and  stationery S  24  70 

Lump  coal 34  15 

Lime 6010 

Fees,  returning  runaway  boys 200  00 

Brick 6275 

Lumber 162  85 

Bell  and  fixtures 46  90 

Lumber 147  40 

Feed  and  potatoes 60  00 

Care  of  Katie  Robinson 26  00 

Expenses   attending   meeting  of 

Board 12  00 

Hay 4675 

Meat  and  vegetables ... 188  10 

Salary,  housefather  and  foreman.  32  22 

March  16,  Total $1M67  49 

The  unexpended  balance  on  June  21st  was  drawn 
from  Hon.  William  C.  Sanders,  State  Treasurer,  and 
deposited  with  F.  E.  Everett,  banker  at  Golden,  amount 
$1,542.51,  and  the  remainder  of  the  warrants  are  all 
drawn  on  F.  E.  Everett. 


No.  To  Whom  Drawn. 

149.  J.  G.  Schall 

150.  Golden  Brick  and  Coal  Co. . . . 
161.  J.  S.  Benjamin 

152.  J.  M- Johnson,  Jr 

153.  Cambria    Brick    and     Tile 
Works 

154.  Jobes  &  Snyder 

166.  A.  A.  Tattle 

156.  James  M.  Morris 

157.  S.  W.  Fisher 

158.  8.  W.  Fisher. 

159.  A.L.  Emlgh 


16a    FrodClaus 

161.  E.  T.Osborne.. 

162.  G.  M.  Lannlng.. 


No. 
163. 
164. 
165. 
166. 
167. 
168. 
169. 
170. 
171. 
172. 
173. 
174. 
175. 
176. 
177. 
178. 
179. 
180. 
181. 
182. 
183. 
184. 
186. 
186. 
187. 
188. 
189. 

19a 


To  Whom  Drawn. 

F.  H.  Tatt&Co 

A.  Candee 

K.  J.  Heatley 

I.  B.  Stebblns  &  Son.. 

O.  F.  Barber 

Joseph  ZilJIgen 

K.  T.  Osborne 

N.Ruden 

S.  W.  Fisher 

J.  G.  Schall 

Paul  Lanius  A  Co 

Fowler  A  Taylor 

James  M.  Morris 

J.  E.  Benjamin 

Hax,  Gartner  &  Co 

Tbos.  Ward 

S.  R.  Haywood  &  Co... 

J.  C*  Davidson 

Wm.  Medell , 

J.  C.  Remington 

A.  ATuttle 

Dr.  James  Kelly 

A  S.  Harris 

Dr.  W.  H.  Davis 

Dr.  T.  Slater. 

Dr.  A.  Perkins 


On  What  Account. 

Dry  Goods 8 

Groceries  and  crockeiy 

Groceries 

Drugs,  paints  and  oils  

Flour  and  feed 

Lard  and  pork 

Beef  and  vegetables 

Butter  and  potatoes 

Hay  and  feed 

Books  and  stationery 

Hardware 

Blacksmlthlng 

Lumber 

Lime 

Mitchell's  Outline  Maps 

Suspenders 

Shoes 

Furniture 

KalsomlniMg    ..' 

Blacksmlthlng 

Hardware 

Drugs  and  oils 

Repairing  plaster 

Medical  services 

Medical  services 

Medical  services 


Wm.  C.  Sampson Cash  advanced,  sundry  acc'ts. . 

Wm.  C.  Sampson Salary,  Superintendent 


AMOUNT 

378  31 

402  96 

203  74 

72  27 

247  l<6 

44  91 

203  81 

90  00 

1OT  66 

26  60 

112  70 

34  06 

124  68 

3  10 

20  00 

3  60 

31  20 

34  80 

30  00 

2  77 

436 

23  26 

600 

.  200 

2  00. 

400 

323  67 

226  00 
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No. 
191. 
192. 

198. 
194. 

196. 

196. 
197. 
196. 


To  Whom  Drawn.  On  What  Acoount. 

R.  B.Sampson Salary,  Matron 

G.M.  Lannlng Salary,    housefather   and  fore-' 

man 

T.  0.  Cunningham Salary,  teacher  and  foreman .... 

B.  D.  Johnson "             watchman  and  fore- 
man  

Lydla  Jenkins Salary,    kitchen     and     dining 

room 

M.  R.  Lannlng. Salary,  laundress 


W. C.  Hart.. 
A.  L.  Emlgh. 


199.   J.  F.  Gardner. 


200. 
201. 
302. 
203. 
204. 
206. 
206. 
207. 
208. 
209. 
210. 
211. 
212. 
213. 
214. 
216. 
216. 
217. 
218. 
219. 
220. 
221. 
222. 
223. 
224. 
226. 
226. 
227. 
228. 
229. 
290. 

231. 
232. 
233. 

234. 
235. 
236. 
237. 


Golden  Brick  A  Coal  Co. 

F.H.  Taft  &Co 

N.Ruden 

Joseph  Zllllgen 

James  M.  Morris 

J.  E.  Benjamin,. 


Shade  trees 

Expenses   attending  meeting  ot 

Board 

Expenses  attending  meeting  of 

Board 

Lump  coal 

Dry  goods 

Potatoes  and  butter 

Beef 

Lumber $ 

Lime 


Wm.  C.  Sampson" Cash  advanced,  sundry  acc'ts. . . 

Jesse  Qualntance  &  Son Flour  and  feed. . 

O.  F.  Barber 

E.  J.Heatley 

Wm.  Medeil 

LB.  Stebbln&Son 

J.  G.  Scfcall 

Thomas  Covey 

J.  C.  Davidson 

Fowler  &  Taylor 


Flour  and  bran 

Groceries  and  dry  goods. 

Kalsotnlnlng. 

Paints  and  glass 

Books  and  stationery 

Livery  hire. 

Furniture 

Blacksmlthlng. . 


J,  C.  Remington r      Blacksmlthlng. . 

Charles  Wade 

A.  A.  Tuttle 

A.  Candee 

Y.  Derweln  &  Sons 

Elmus  Smith  ft  Co 

FredClaua 

John  Zatfson 

E.  T.Osborne 

C.H.  Case 

a  W.  Fisher 

8.  W.  Fisher 

Wm.  C.  Sampson 

R.  B.  Sampson 

G.  M.  Lannlng 


T.C.Cunningham. 
Edward  Lewis .  .  . 
A.  W.  fiztrom 


R.  D.Johnson 

Mollle  K.  Lannlng., 

Josephine  AnU 

Elizabeth  Peterson.. 


Shoes. 

Hardware. 

Groceries 

Leather  and  findings. 

Groceries 

Hay 

Potatoes 

Beef  and  vegetables 

Hay  and  feed. . 

Platform  scales 

Care  Kittle  Robinson  6  months 

Salary,  Superintendent 

•*     matron 

44     house    father   and   fore- 
man   

Salary,  teacher  and  foreman 

"     teacher  and  foreman 

"    watchman      and      fore- 
man  • 

Salary,  watchman  and  baker 

M      laundress. 

"      talloress 

"      kitchen     abd       dining 
room..,, 


AMOUNT. 
76  00 

120  00 
100  00 

90  OU 

60  00 
40  00 
18  75 

16  80 

1140 
102  96 
362  14 

67  23 
100  46 

67  84 

2  00 

183  39 

46  66 
160  27 

29  63 

25  00 
16  96 
14  85 

800 
140  60 

20  60 
400 

67  20 

366 

293  17 

21  84 
40  63 
20  40 
16  80 
43  71 
36  41 
20  00 

26  00 
226  00 

76  00 

120  00 
106  00 
97  0C 

90  00 
90  00 
60  00 
62  66 

40  00 
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No. 


239. 
.240. 
241. 
242. 


To  Whom  Drawn. 
A.  L.Emlgh 

6.  B.  Allen 

Dr.  James  Kelly 

Chas.  Peppard 

Paul  Lanlus  A  Co. 


On  What  Account.  amount. 

Expense*  attending  meeting  of 

Board $  1400 

Hay 1576 

Drags  and  oil 48  90 

Lamp  coal 6100 

Hardware 79  67 


Total  amount  drawn  by  warrants. . .  .824,879  26 
EXHIBIT  NO.  18. 

Colorado  State  Industrial  School  in  account  with  the 
Hon.  William  C.  Sanders,  State  Treasurer  and  Treasurer 
ex  officio  of  the  Board  of  Control : 

1881.        To  appropriation 920,000  00 

By  appropriation 820,000  00 

May  19,         To  Auditor's  Warrant  No.  4,828 3  1,000  00 

June  1,  "         ••  "         "    4,866 4,000  00 

July  16,.  "         "  *•         •*    4,562  .  .  .  .  3,000  00 

Oct.  1,  "         *»  "         '*    4.847    • 6,000  00 

Dec  23,  "         "  "         -    5,086 2,500  00 

1882. 

March  17,      To  Auditor's  Warrant  No.  5,474 $  3,500  00 

June  21,         "        "  "        "   5,814 1,000  00 

By  cash  drawn  In  warrants  Nos.  l  to  1(32  inclu- 
sive, as  shown  In  exhibit  No.  12 $18,457  49 

By  warrant  drawn  In  favor  of  F.  E.  Everett,  Esq.. 

banker  of  Golden  .  .  .  .  • 1,542  51 

$20,000  00   $20,000  00 
EXHIBIT  NO.  14. 

Colorado  State  Industrial  School  in  account  with 
F.  E.  Everett,  Esq.,  banker  of  Golden  : 

1881. 
June  21, 


To  warrant  drawn  on  William  C.  Sanders,  at 
officio  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Control  .  .  .  S   1,542  51 

By  amount  of  cash  drawn  In  warrants  Nos.  163  to 
242  Inclusive,  as  shown  In  Exhibit  No.  12  .  .  . 

Balance  overdraft  secured  by  note  of  Gov.  F.  W. 
Pitkin  and  others 4,840  86 


86,383  36 


96,383  36     86,383  86 


EXHIBIT  NO.  15. 

To  amount  of  appropriation S  20,000  00 

To  amount  advanced  by  F.  E.  Everett 4,840  85 

To  received  from  sales  and  earnings 88  40 

By  amount  expended  for  school,  as  shown  In 
detail  In  Exhibit  No.  12 $24,879  26 

824,879  26   $24,879  26 
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EXHIBIT  NO.  16. 


Classified  statement  of  expenditures,  showing  also 
the  cost  of  each  item  per  capita  for  the  term  and  per  capita 
per  day : 

"A"  Classed  as  Ordinary  Expenses. 

On  What  Account.  Whole  Am't. 

S     c 

Boys'  clothing  and  shoes 1,609  08 

Support  (provisions) 4,116  87 

Postage  and  telegrams 99  35 

Seeds  and  plants 11  19 

Blacksmlthlng,  horseshoeing,  etc    ...  .  69  25 

Fuel  and  lights '.....  412  20 

Expenses  of  Board  of  Control 611  81 

Miscellaneous  expenses 338  41 

Hay  and  grain 507  85 

Officers'  salaries 4,621  43 

Ordinary  repairs J49  81 

School  requisites  and  stationery 182  23 

Drugs  and  medicines    .  .  .  .      99  46 

Medical  attendance 17  00 

Totals 12,648  88 

MB"  Classed  as  Partly  Extraordinary  Expenses. 

On  What  Account.  Whole  Am't. 

8    c 

Furnishing  goods 1,261  36 

Machines,  tools  and  implements 844  81 

Printing,  blank  books  and  stationery  ...       357  17 

Totals 1.963  33 

"c"  Classed  as  Extraordinary  Expenses. 

On  What  Account  Whole  Am't 

S    c 

Building  and  improvements 5,739  36 

Furniture,  carpets  and  shades  .  .         ...  1389  51 

Stoves  and  furnaces 557  46 

Wagons  and  harness 214  00 

Insurance 357  10 

Horse  and  cows 253  00 

Expenses  of  Introducing  water 1,256  61 

Totals ....   10,26704 

"D"  Received  from  Sales  and  Boys'  Work. 

On  What  Account  Whole  Am't 

3   c 
gales  a^o;  earnings 83  40 


Per  Capita  Per  Capita 
per  Term,     per  Day. 

8  c  m 

c  m 

31  43  3 

06  4 

85  789 

17  6 

2070 

00  4 

252 

00  06 

1442 

oos 

8687 

m  7 

10  66  1 

022 

7050 

01  4 

10  58  0 

021 

96  340 

19  8 

9  12  1 

006 

3796 

00  77 

2009 

00  41 

364 

00  07 

173  44  4 

587 

Per  Capita 
per  Term. 

Per  Capita 
per  Day 

€  c  m 

c  m 

26  27  6 

063 

7609 

015 

7430 

01  5 

41  314 

083 

Per  Capita 
per  Term. 

Per  Capita 
per  Day. 

8  c  m 

c  m 

138  416 

284 

39  364 

080 

11  61  3 

02  5 

4458 

009 

7439 

01  5 

6270 

01  09 

26  17  0 

06  03 

237  72  9 

47  42 

Per  Capita 
Per  Term. 

Per  Capita 
Per  Day. 

e  m 

c  m 

990 

w« 
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EXHIBIT  NO.  17. 

Showing  work  done  in  tailor  and  shoe  shops: 

Mattresses  made 65      Gaps  made 72 

Pillow  ticks  made 59      Rugs  made 12 

Single  sheets  ....     - 205      Straw  bats  banded 100 

Doub'e  sheets  made 43                                                           

Pillow  slips  made 175         Total  pieces  made 1,714 

Aprons  made 12      Pairs  drawers  repaired 14 

Towels  made 60      Jean  Pants  repaired 515 

Shirts  made 199      Overalls  repatred 49 

Suspenders  made 42      Pairs  socks  repaired 1,712 

Jackets  made 168      Pairs  shoes  repaired 416 

Pairs  suspenders  made 42      Jackets  repaired 45 

Pairs  jean  pants  made 199      Shirts  repaired 1,776 

Pairs  overalls  made 134  -s — 

Pairs  drawers  made 4         Total  pieces  repaired %  4,517 

Handkerchiefs  made 221 

EXHIBIT  NO.  18. 

Inventory   of  property   belonging  to  the  Colorado 
State  Industrial  school  : 

Land  and  fences S  1.200  00 

Buildings  and  sheds 9,500  00 

Furniture  and  carpets 1,900  00 

Bedding,  towels,  crockery  and  household  goods  .  .  ^ 66000 

Water-works,  pipe,  hydrant  and  pump ,.  1,275  00 

Blank  books 160  00 

School  books,  maps  and  requisites 150  00 

Wagons  and  harness 175  00 

One  horse v 160  00 

Two  cows 100  00 

Five  pigs 106  00 

Hay  (2%  tons) 37  00 

Provisions - 180  00 

Boys'  clothing,  Sunday  suits  not  yet  in  wear 875  00 

Boys'  clothing  In  wear 275  00 

Tools,  machines  and  Implements 175  00 

Shoes  (new) 30  00 

Stoves  and  lurnaoes 525  00 

Drugs  and  medicines 46  00 


Total ...  817,007  00 

EXHIBIT  NO.  19, 

The  following  sums  of  money  have  been  donated  the 
school  by  various  gentlemen  and  ladies  in  list  below  for 
foot  and  base-balls,  bats,  flags,  fire-works,  siwe  drum 
ft»d  Band  pf  Hope  requisites ; 
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1881.  1882. 

Dec.     21.    F.  £.  Everett $  5  00      July  3.   John  Shultz  .......  $  1  00 

1882.  "    3.    Aaron  Meyers 05 


March  29.  Leon  Mallett .  .  . 

"      80.  Thomas  Manning 

April    29.  Thomas  Manning 

June      3.  Harry  Nelll .  .  .  . 

"        3.  Newton  Evans 

"        3.  T.  C.  Cunningham 

3.  G.  M.  Lannlng    . 

July       3.  Willie  Webb  .  .  . 

3.  Sidney  Roberts     . 

**         3.  Geo.  Roberts  .• .  . 

"         3.  Harry  Newcomb 


1  00  "3.  Charles  Madden 99 

1  00  "3.  Thomas  Kane S 

1  00  "3.  Lynn  Kent 60 

60  "     3.  Arthur  Parks 25 

25  "     3.  Andrew  Herbst 06 

1  00  "3.  Chas.  Hazlet 25 

60  "    3.  Peter  Rasmusson  ....  1 00 

86  "4.  Mrs.  John  TlrrUl  ....  200' 

30  "    4.  James  Melrose 60 


30 


26  Total $18  80 

EXHIBIT  NO.  20. 

The  following  purchases  have  been  made  on  dona- 
tion account : 


To  1  foot  ball $  2  50 

To  1  dozen  base-balls 4ft 

To  1  dozen  bats 90 

To  1  dozen  balls 2  30 

To  1  gross  small  flags 1 00 

Tol ball  bat 25 

To  1  snare  dram 8  00 

To  bill  of  lire-works 16  50 

Tol  foot-ball 2  50 

To  Band  of  Hop©  requisites 5  32 

Total $43  97 

By  amount  received  from  donation  account \  .  .  .  IS  80 


1882. 

March  13. 

•« 

13. 

•t 

13. 

.   •• 

13. 

April 

5. 

" 

5. 

July 

a 

•• 

a 

•< 

29. 

" 

29. 

Balance  advanced  by  Superintendent 


We  desire  also  to  acknowledge  the  following  accepta- 
ble gifts  : 

Sunday-school  papers  from  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Golden. 

Papers  from  the  Baptist  Sunday-school. 

Papers  from  George  K.  Kimball,  Esq. 

Harper's  Magazines  from  Mrs.  K.  D.  Thomas. 

Papers  from  Methodist  Episcopal  Sunday-school. 

Papers  from  Rev.  W.  H.  Green. 

Valuable  books  and  papers  from  Captain  E.  L.  Berthoud. 

Picture  cards  from  Mrs.  T.  L.  Bellam. 

Confectionery  from  Mrs.  Mary  Parks. 

A  treat  of  apples  from  Mrs.  John  NIcholls. 

A  flag  from  J.  G.  Schall,  Esq. 

Six  months'  subscription  to  "Crystal  Fountain"  from  z»n  unknown  donor. 

THE   GREAT   OBJECT. 

The  great  object  of  the  school  is  the  reformation  of 
the  youth  of  the  State  who  have  become  unmanageable 
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at  home  and  disorderly  abroad.  Who,  without  fixed 
purpose,  constantly  drift  from  bad  to  worse,  until  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  place  them  under  a  stronger  govern- 
ment, Tyhere  their  nabits  of  disobedience  and  sin  can  be 
corrected,  and  the  children  saved  from  a  life  of  wicked- 
ness and  folly. 

The  only  logical  sentence  to  a  reformatory  school 
would  appear  to  be:  until  the  child  be  reformed,  or  dur- 
ing the  period  of  minority,  subject  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Board  of  Control  and  Superintendent,  as  to  the  time 
when  he  is  sufficiently  improved  to  permit  his  release; 
and  then  it  would  always  be  well  to  give  a  probationary 
time  before  granting  a  discharge.  Time  for  sowing  the 
seed  and  cultivating  the  plant  must  be  given  before  we 
can  expect  to  gather  fruit. 

To  have  the  law  constitute  the  Board  of  Control 
legal  guardians  of  all  committed  to  their  charge  until 
they  shall  arrive  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  would 
be  an  important  change  for  the  school  and  pupil,  and 
the  greatest  help  in  discipline. 

Our  school  is  conducted  on  what  is  known  as  the 
Family  or  Cottage  plan.  The  pupils  are  divided  into 
families  of  not  more  than  fifty  members  each.  Each 
family  occupies  a  separate  building  and  play-grounds, 
and  is  under  a  carefully  selected  head,  called  House 
Father,  or  Family  Manager,  who,  with  his  assistant, 
takes  sole  charge  of  the  family  and  becomes  responsible 
for  its  every  interest. 

This  plan  admits  of  most  careful  classification, 
avoids  the  massing  of  children,  and  gives  to  each  per- 
sonality and  home  interest. 

DISCIPLINE. 

Our  discipline  is  parental,  kind  and  firm. 

When  a  pupil  first  enters  the  school  the  rules  are  read 
*to  him  and  fully  explained.  He  is  encouraged  to  look 
upon  all  his  officers  aijd  teachers  as  friends  whose  chief 
work  is  to  help  and  assist  him  correct  his  bad  habits, 
gain  moral  control  over  himself,  and  to  exercise  independ- 
ent thought  and  action.    Prevarication  and  lying^are 
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viewed  as  the  worst  of  sins — cowardly  and  unmanly. 
Positive  truthfulness  is  encouraged,  expected,  and  has 
already  become  a  feature  of  the  school.  Fighting,  pro- 
fanity and  quarreling,  are  almost  unknown  among  us. 
Kind  thoughts,  kind  words,  and  kind  actions  toward 
each  other  are  taught  and  urged.  The  rules  of  the 
school  are  shown  not  to  be  arbitrary  traps  to  worry, 
annoy  and  punish,  but  so  many  regulations  to  guard  hL> 
comfort,  and  assist  him  in  gaining  healthy  thought  and 
action. 

.  Indifference  and  carelessness,  which  characterized 
most  new  pupils,  soon  gives  way  to  thoughtfulness  and 
interest;  hope  is  awakened,  and  the  work  of  reform  be- 
gins in  earnest. 

We  do  not  rely  on  cold  precept  and  philosophical 
reasoning;  but  tell  him  at  once  that  he  has  a  loving 
Heavenly  Father  who  sleeplessly  watches  over  him,  ana 
tenderly  and  lovingly  invites  him  to  become  His  obedi- 
ent child.  Whose  Son  was  given  to  die  that  we  might 
live.  Whose  promise  is:  "Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  are 
weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest" 
"Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  whiter 
than  snow."  The  Bible  is  held  up  as  the  "  Light  of 
Life." 

Our  badge  system  is  a  most  important  aid  in  gov- 
ernment, and  a  sure  index  of  the  pupil's  standing  and 
progress.  . 

We  have  found  by  long  experience  and  careful  ob- 
servation in  this  reform  work,  that  under  the  most 
favorable  CIRCUMSTANCES,  it  requires  from  two  to  three 
years  to  effect  a  healthy  habit  of  thought  and  action  in 
one  who  has  broken  away  from  all  home  restraints. 

On  entering  the  school,  boys  who  have  committed 
crime  take  the  thirtieth  badge ;  those  sent  for  incorrigi- 
bility, truancy  or  vagrancy,  the  twenty-fifth  badge. 
Badges  are  changed  on  the  first  of  each  month.  At- 
tempts to  escape,  degrades  six  'badges.  Stealing,  lying, 
profane  or  vulgar  language,  deliberate  disobedience,  or 
defacing  property,  degrades  from  two  to  four  badges. 
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Three  ordinary  reports  prevent  advance,  and  four  re- 
ports degrade  one  badge.  Three  consecutive  months  of 
perfect  conduct  gives  extra  promotion  of  one  badge. 

These  badges,  with  the  grades  that  succeed  them, 
may  represent  months  of  stay  in  the  school.  Every 
month  of  good  conduct  gives  an  improved  badge  or 
lower  number,  while  bad  conduct  increases  the  badge 
number  or  degrades.  When  badge  one  is  reached,  the 
next  step  in  advancement  is  grade  three;  then  grade  two 
and  grade  'one,  and  finally,  the  honor  badge  is  reached, 
which  marks  a  successful  ending  of  the.school  course. 

Modes  of  punishment  for  wrong-doing  are:  Giving 
reports  which  affect  the  badges;  deprivation  of  play,  by 
requiring  the  punished  one  to  stand  on  line  in  order 
during  the  play  spells;  and  as  a  last  resort,  when  other 
methods  fail,  the  whip. 

We  thoroughly  realize  the  fact  that  moral  impres- 
sions are  never  forced  upon  children.  Virtuous  lives 
can  never  be  led  through  fear.  This  is  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  fact  that  punishments,  to  be  good  for  any- 
thing, must  be  effective,  disciplinary,  and  reformative, 

THE   PROGRAMME 

Of  duties  constantly  varies.  During  the  Summer  months 
we  rise  at  five  o'clock.  In  April,  May,  September,  and 
October,  at  five  thirty,  and  the  remaining  five  months  at 
six  o'clock.  On  rising,  each  pupil  is  required  to  neatly 
make  his  bed,  dress,  thoroughly  wash,  and  then  one  hour 
is  spent  in  school.  Breakfast  is  then  called — thirty  minutes 
is  given  to  each  meal.  The  detail  for  morning  work  is 
then  made.  A  recess  at  nine  fifteen  is  given,  and  at  eleven 
thirty  work  is  stopped  by  bell  signal.  All  wash  and  get* 
teady  for  dinner.  Dinner  over,  they  play  until  one 
o'clock.  Afternoon  details  then  made.  At  two  fifteen 
afternoon  recess  is  given,  and  the  bell  rings  to  stop  work 
at  four  o'clock ;  except  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Fri- 
day afternoons,  when  the  bell  rings  at  three  o'clock.  This 
hour  is  used  by  the  pupils  on  Monday  for  writing  letters 
to  parents  and  friends.    On  Wednesday,  for  J$an<J  of 
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Hope  Society  meeting,  and  on  Friday,  for  instruction  in 
music,  declamation,  etc.  The  supper  bell  rings  at  four 
twenty.  After  supper  until  school  time  is  spent  on  the 
play  grounds. 

During  the  three  Summer  months  school  begins  at 
fifteen  minutes  to  six.  During  the  other  nine  month*, 
at  five  fifteen  o'clock.  School  closes  at  seven  thirty,  and 
the  day  with  evening  worship,  consisting  usually  of  sing- 
ing and  prayer.    At  eight  o'clock  all  are  in  bed. 

Saturday  afternoons  are  devoted  to  bathing,  chang- 
ing clothes,  and  play-ground  exercise. 

Sunday  we  rise  thirty  minutes  later  than  on  other 
days.  A  general  inspection  and  parade  is  held  at  ten 
o'clock,  followed  by  Sunday  School.  In  the  afternoon, 
chapel  service  is  held  at  two  thirty  o'clock..  Rev.  C.  M. 
Jones,  of  the  Baptist  Church ;  Rev.  M.  D.  Bush,  and  Rev. 
W.  H.  Williams,  of  the  Christian  Church ;  Rev.  J.  H. 
Reynard,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  Rev.  W.  H. 
•  Greene,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  have  taken 
regular  turns  in  conducting  this  service.  The  gratuitous 
and  able  ministrations  have  been  most  gratefully  aj>- 
preciated  by  every  officer  and  pupil  of  the  school. 

Sunday  evenings,  a  service  of  song  and  praise  is 
held  by  Mrs.  Sampson.   ' 

SCHOOL. 

Forms  a  very  important  part  of  the  work.  We  lack  very 
much  in  recitation  rooms — several  classes  reciting  to  dif- 
ferent teachers  at  the  same  time  in  one  room  is  apt  to 
distract  the  attention.  But  we  have  not  permitted  any 
want  to  interfere  with  an  earnest  pushing  of  the  work, 
and  our  efforts  have  been  attended  with  most  grati- 
fying results.  The  pupils  have  steadily  advanced.  The 
past  few  months  have  shown  special  progress. 

At  first  it  required  the  most  persevering  energy  to 
awaken  interest  and  industry  in  school  studies — as  in 
all  other  work — but  gradually  the  love  of  study  has  in- 
creased, until  with  most,  if  not  all  the  pupils,  school 
hours  are  looked  forward  to  as  the  pleasantest  part  of  the 
day. 
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We  have  instituted  frequent  examinations.  Rev.  T. 
L.  Bellam,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  Jeffer- 
son County,  by  invitation  visited  and  examined  the 
school,  and  expressed  himself  much  pleased  at  the  prog- 
ress the  pupils  nad  made  in  their  brief  school  residence 
and  instruction.    The  following  letter  speaks  for  itself.   . 

Golden,  Colo.,  November,  9, 1882. 

To  W.C.Sampson,  Esq: 

Dear  Sir  : — At  your  request,  I  visited  the  State  In- 
dustrial School  on  the  day  of  examination,  in  August 
last.  I  spent  the  whole  day  at  the  school.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  me  to  find  the  educational  part  of  your  work 
receiving  so  much  careful  attention.  The  evidence  of 
good  progress  was  manifest  in  all  your  pupils.  If  the  in- 
terest taken  by  the  pupils  in  their  studies  is  to  be  considj 
ered  a  token  of  good  teaching,  that  evidence  was  abund- 
antly manifested.  You  may  rest  assured  that  you  have 
my  heartfelt  sympathy  in  your  work  and  your  method  of 
work. 

Respectfully, 

T.  L.  Bellam, 

County  Supt. 

GRADES. 

The  school  is  carefully  graded;  and  is  taught  by 
four  earnest  and  competent  teachers. 

"A"  grade,  is  our  primary  class,  and  begins  at  the 
foot  of  the  ladder  of  learning;  using  Appleton's  First 
Reader,  and  receives  lessons  in  spelling,  numbers 
through  addition,  and  in  writing. 

"B"  Grade  uses  Appleton's  Second  Reader,  Spencer- 
ian  Primary  Copy  Books,  Harvey's  Primary  Speller,  and 
is  taught  in  Arithmetic  through  subtraction. 

"C"  Grade  uses  Appleton's  Third  Reader,  Spenceriah 
Copy  Books  Nos.  1  and  2,  Harvey's  Primary  speller, 
written  and  oral ;  Arithmetic  through  long  division. 
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"D"  Grade  uses  Barnes'  Popular  Science  Reader, 
Spencerfan  Copy  Books  Nos.  3  and  4;  Watson's  Inde- 
pendent Speller,  written  and  oral ;  Second  Division  Dav- 
ies'  and  Peck's  Brief  course  in  Arithmetic,  to  end ;  First 
Division  Davies'  and  Peck's  Complete  Arithmetic,  and 
Folson's  Logical  Book-Keeping  and  Blanks. 

Grades  "B,"  "C"  and  "D"  receive  instruction  in  geo- 
graphy, history,  and  drawing,  and  all  the  school  vocal 
music.     (See  Exhibit  No.  11  for  grade  statistics.") 

International  Sunday  School  Lessons  are  thoroughly 
taught  in  regular  course. 

education. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Exhibit  No.  10,  that 
irregular  habits  strongly  mark  the  previous  history  of 
nearly  every  pupil  placed  in  our  school. 

Our  school  course  of  industrial,  mental,  moral,  and 
religious  instruction,  has  been  devised  with  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  these  deficiencies  and  wants,  and  is  arranged  to 
correct  the  bad  and  vicious  habits  already  partially 
formed.  To  induce  the  love  of  system,  regularity  and 
cleanliness,  in  heart  and  person ;  to  create  a  thirst  for 
knowledge  and  habits  of  industry  as  a  means  of  earning  a 
competence,  comfort  and  happiness ;  to  elevate  the  low 
moral  and  religious  standard  to  the  .Bible  standard;  and 
to  thoroughly  instill  the  love  of  country  and  good  citizen- 
ship. 

There  never  was  a  time  in  which  a  penniless,  but 
ambitious  boy  had  brighter  prospects  than  now ;  but  he 
must  be  prepared  by  moral,  mental  and  physical  attain- 
ments to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  presented 
him. 

THANKS  TO   "OUR   HEAVENLY  FATHER." 

During  the  sixteen  months  of  the  school's  existence 
we -have  enjoyed  very  many  blessings  that  call  for  pro- ' 
found  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect 
gift. 
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The  health  of  our  school  has  been  remarkably  good ; 
and  although  we  have  not  been  exempt  from  the  minor 
sicknesses  incident  to  a  family  of  children,  yet  in  but  one 
case  have  we  found  it  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  a 
physician. 

The  salubrious  situation  of  the  school  is  a  most 
important  factor  in  the  matter  of  health. 

VISITING   HOME. 

During  the  past  summer  eighteen  boys  have  had  per- 
mission to  visit  their  homes  and  parents.  Not  one  has  in 
the  least  betrayed  our  confidence,  but  when  their  time  ex- 
pired promptly  returned  and  reported  for  duty. 

The  following  letter  from  one  of  the  boys'  parents 
but  gives  the  unanimous  testimony  of  all  as  to  improve- 
ment, etc. : 

B ,  Aug.  29, 1882. 

Wm.  C.  Sampson,  Esq., 

Superintendent  Colorado  State  Industrial  School: 

Sir: — Yours  of  the  26th   received,  and   in   answer 

would  say  that  as  soon  as  H arrived  home  his  old 

playmates  besieged  him  and  gave  him  all  kinds  of  advice 
as  to  his  chances  of  running  away  from  the  school,  but  it 
had  not  the  least*  effect  on  him.  He  told  them  that  he 
had  no  cause  to  run  away ;  that  he  was  well  treated,  and 
the  officers  were  kind  to  him ;  that  he  intended  to  return 
as  soon  as  his  time  was  out,  and  that  some  of  them  should 
be  at  the  same  school  themselves. 

He  spent  his  time  in  play  with  his  former  friends  in 
the  day-time,  but  was  always  at  home  promptly  at  meal 
times,  and  at  night,  and  was  obedient  in  every  particular. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  people  who  knew  him  be- 
fore he  went  to  the  school,  speak  in  great  praise  of  the 
improvement  it  had  made  in  him,  and  we  are  glad  to  say 
that  we  think  it  decided  and  permanent,  and  hope  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  same. 

Begging  your  pardon  for  not  writing  sooner,  I  remain 
Yours,  fraternally, 

L —  N . 
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From  a  letter  written  by  the  father  of  one  of  our 
older  pupils  to  his  son,  we  take  the  following,  as  it  voices 
the  estimation  in  which  the  school  is  held  by  parents 
whose  sons  have  not  visited  home,  but  who  by  letters  re- 
ceived weekly  from  them,  and  by  personal  visitations, 
have  assured  themselves  whereof  thev  write : 

V 

Denver,  October  22, 1882. 

• 

"Dear  Son  L : — Your  very  welcome  letter  of  the 

sixteenth  came  duly  to  hand,  and  found  me  well.  I  had 
not  answered  your  previous  letter  because  I 'had  some 
thought  of  coming  up  and  bringing  your  underclothes, 
but  could  not  well  do  so.  Am  glad  they  fitted.  Am 
pleased  also  to  note  the  improvement  in  your  penman- 
ship, and  to  hear  of  your  progress  in  arithmetic.  Think 
you  are  doing  remarkably  well,  and  hope  you  will  con- 
tinue to  improve.  Am  glad  you  joined  the  Band  of 
Hope;  it  is  new  to  me,  but  I  like  the  doctrine  it  incul- 
cates, and  hope  you  will  keep  all  its  pledges  and  be  an 
honored  member.  *  *  *  * 

I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  with  me,  but  you  seem 
to  be  improving  so  finely  that  I  almost  hate  to  think  of 
your  leaving  at  present.  I  am  satisfied  that  you  have 
better  instruction,  and  are  doing  more  for  yourself  there 
than  in  rcie  public  schools — at  least .  until  you  be- 
come- settled  and  established  in  good  habits.  I  shall 
always  be  grateful,  and  I  think  you  will,  to  Mr.  Sampson 
and  the  institution  over  which  he  presides,  for  the  bene- 
fits derived  from  his  kind  consideration  and  good  man- 
agement. ***** 

'  Continue  to  study  and  improve.  Let  your  mark  be 
high,  and  work  up  to  it.  Make  good  use  of  present 
advantages  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  further  emer- 
gencies. I  have  written  in  haste,  and  you  must  overlook 
imperfections. 

Give  my  kind  regards  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sampson,  and 
write  as  often  as  you  can.  , 

Yours,  as  ever, 

To  L K .  0.  C.  K . 
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governor's  VISIT. 

His  Excellency,  Governor  Frederick  W.  Pitkin,  visit- 
ed the  school  December  21st,  1881,  and  expressed  himself 
as  thoroughly  pleased  with  its  management. 

DENVER  EXPOSITION. 


By  the  kind  invitation  of  the  Hon.  W.  A.  H.  Love- 
land,  the  whole  School  visited  the  great  Exposition  in 
Denver.  Going  down  in  wagons  we  spent  a  very  pleasant 
and  profitable  day,  and  the  school  won  much  praise  from 
the  Denver  press  for  its  admirable  appearance  and  be- 
havior. 

GOLDEN  GATHERINGS. 

The  school  has  taken  part  in  various  public  gather- 
ings in  the  city  of  Golden,  and  has  never  failed  to  re- 
ceive honorable  mention  and  praise. 

APPRENTICED  AND  DISCHARGED.  ' 

Three  boys  have  been  apprenticed  to  farmers.  The 
reports  received  from  their  employers  are  most  favorable. 

One  boy  has  been  discharged — his  parents  removing 
with  him  from  the  State. 

Another  has  been  discharged  because  of  expiration 
of  sentence  of  one  year.  This  boy  was  nine  years  old 
when  we  received  him,  had  never"  attended  scnool,  and 
did  not  know  the  alphabet.  When  discharged  he  could 
read  intelligently  in  the  Second  Reader,  could  write  a 
plain,  distinct  letter,  and  add  and  subtract  figures  rapidly 
and  correctly.  We  regretted  very  much  to  be  compelled 
to  cut  short  his  educational  advantages. 

LIBRARY  WANTED. 

A  library  would  add  much  to  our  boys'  interest  in 
reading,  and  properly  selected  books  would  be  a  source  of 
constant  pleasure,  information  qnd  profit 
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We  hope  for  sufficient  appropriations  to  largely  in- 
crease our  school  in  the  coming  year;  accommodations 
for  two  hundred  and  fifty  boys  and  seventy-five  girls  are 
urgently  needed. 

To  the  teachers  and  officers  who  have  faithfully  and 
efficiently  performed  their  constant  and  ardous  duties,  I 
desire  to  return  my  sincerest  thanks. 

To  my  worthy  companion  'is  very  largely  due  our 
acknowledgments  for  the  successful  home  and  religious 
influence — a  marked  feature,  and  so  indispensable  in  a 
true  work  of  reform. 

To  your  Honorable  Body  I  owe  my  most  grateful 
acknowledgments  and  thanks.  Your  confidence,  support 
and  trust  in  our  ability  and  faithfulness,  has  enabled  us 
to  successfully  push  through  difficulties  apparently  insep- 
arable from  a  true  work  of  this  kind,  and  which  have 
appeared,  at  times,  to  surround  us.  Your  words  of  cheer 
and  encouragement  have  acted  as  an  inspiration  to  us, 
and  to  your  most  necessary  and  cheerful  co-operation  and 
gratuitous  labors  is  largely  due  our  successful  Industrial 
School  now  so  strongly  established..    . 

Wm.  C.  Sampson, 

Superintendent. 

Colorado  State  Industrial  School,  Nov.  10, 1882. 
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PRESIDENT  S    ADDRESS. 
ISAAC    C.    DENNETT,    Professor   0/  Greek   and    Latin,    University   0/    Colorado. 


Members  and  Friends  of  the  Association: 

If  time  permitted,  in  addition  to  the  line  of  thought 
which  I  shall  pursue;  I  should  like  to  speak  of  the  great 
private  school  system  of  this  country — of  Harvard,  Dart- 
mouth, Yale,  Bowdoin,  Vassar,  of  the  trained  intellects 
they  have  sent  out  to  revolutionize  scientific  thought, 
ana.  enrich  literature ;  of  the  thousand  other  private 
schools;  of  their  noble  deeds  of  charity;  of  the  mis- 
sionary spirit  which  has  characterized  their  labors.  I 
should  like  to  speat  of  the  noble  work  of  Colorado's  pri- 
vate schools,  which  are  so  ably  represented  in  this  Asso- 
ciation ;  and  especially  would  I  delight  to  pay  an  humble 
tribute  to  that  school  for  higher  education  which  owes  its 
origin  to  the  forethought  and  enterprise  of  this  beautiful 
city,  a  school  which  says  to  the  world,  "I  will  take  your 
children,  be  they  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  the  lowest  of 
the  low,  and  with  divine  help,  will  make  them  men." 
With  such  examples  before  him,  he  must  have  a  narrow 
vision  who  does  not  realize  that  the  private  and  public 
schools  form  one  grand  system  for  the  uplifting  of  men. 
But  my  line  of  thought  leads  me  in  another  direction. 

The  proposition  which  I  shall  discuss  this  morning 
is — that  universal  individual  development,  which  is  only 
another  term  for  universal  individual  freedom,  is  insep- 
arable from  and  coincident  with  universal  individual 
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education,  and  that  the  education  of  the  masses  must  be 
accomplished,  if  at  all,  by  the  State  providing,  in  a  civil 
rather  than  in  an  ecclesiastical  capacity,  a  free  system  of 
universal  individual  education,  extending  from  the  pri- 
mary school  to  the  college. 

The  term  "free"  is  only  incidental,  since  any  system 
of  education  to  be  universal  must  practically  be  free  to 
the  individual.  The  advocates  of  universal  education  at 
the  State's  expense,  as  the  chief  factor  in  promoting  uni- 
versal individual  development,  challenge  the  criticism 
not  only  of  India,  but  of  America  as  well.  But  a  clear 
apprehension  of  terms  will  enable  us  to  turn  from  the 
criticism  of  words  to  the  criticism  of  ideas.  In  the 
course  of  this  discussion  I  shall  find  it  convenient  to 
make  use  of  the  terms  "elementary,"  "secondary"  and 
"superior,"  as  applied  respectively  to  primary  and  gram- 
mar schools,  high  schools  and  academies,  colleges  and 
universities. 

I  shall  also  use  the  terms  "state"  and  "individual"  in 
such  connection  as  to  raise  in  your  thoughts  the  ques- 
tion, "does  the  speaker  intend  to  prefer  individual  liberty 
to  the  permanence  of  the  stiate  ?  The  answer  depends 
upon  the  meaning  we  give  to  the  term  "state,"  and 
whether  that,  meaning  is  of  universal  application. 

For  illustration — suppose  we  say  that  the  State  is  the 
whole  people  united  under  one  form  of  government, 
whose  chief  aim  is  to  perpetuate  its  institutions,  and  sup- 
pose we  apply  this  definition  to  India,  Germany,  France, 
England  and  America ;  now  I  do  not  prefer  individual 
development  to  the  permanence  of  the  State;  for  the 
definition  recognizes  that  States,  like  the  sun,  have  a 
right  to  live,  even  though  in  the  process  millions  of 
individual  atoms  perish.*  But  suppose  we  say  that  the 
State  is  the  whole  body  of  people  united  under  one  form 
of  government,  whose  chief  aim  is,  in  the  fullest  degree, 
to  develop  and  perpetuate  individual  liberty ;  and  sup- 
pose that  we  apply  this  definition  to  India.  Now  I  do 
Elace  individual  development  above  the  welfare  of  the 
tate,  and  when  better  conditions  can  be  secured,  India, 
as  a  State,  ought  to  perish,  because  it  hampers  individual 
progress,  and  the  individual  has  a  right  to  live  under 
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conditions  favorable  to  his  development.  Again,  sup- 
pose we  apply  this  same  definition  to  Germany,  England 
and  France;  I  reply  that  just  so  far  as  these  nations 
recognize  and  promote  universal  individual  development, 
they  have  a  right  to  exist,  and  just  so  far  as  they  have 
denied  this  principle,  they  and  individual  development 
are  at  variance,  and  the  latter  is  of  right  paramount;  and 
if,  as  we  believe,  the  United  States  is  the  champion  of 
individual  liberty,  not  license,  then  there  is  no  variance ; 
the  State  and  the  individual  are  one,  one  not  because  the 
State  reduces  the  individual  to  a  servile  position  in  order 
to  sustain  musty  institutions,  as  in  India;  npt  because 
she  assigns  him  his  place  by  the  laws  of  inheritance,  as 
in  Russia ;  not  because  she  monopolizes  his  services  from 
boyhood,  as  did  Sparta ;  but  one,  because  she  has  made 
the  individual  intellectually  and  morally  free,  and  be- 
cause he  is  free,  patriotism  "inspires  him  to  protect  his 
country  with  the  resources  she  has  given  him. 

The  country  that  has  made  me  tree, 
Her  freedom's  dearest  onto  me. 

If  permanence,  founded  upon  custom  rather  than 
upon  individual  liberty,  is  the  chief  factor  to  be  con- 
sidered in  a  State,  then  China  "bears  the  palm  alone." 

If  by  these  illustrations  I  have  made  clear  the  basis 
of  the  idea  of  universal  individual  development,  I  will, 
with  your  permission,  discuss  the  idea. 

When  the  primitive  world  slowly  and  only  partially 
cast  off  the  shackles  forged  by  Egyptian  and  Chaldean 
jugglery  and  divination,  it  raised  its  eyes  to  catch  the 
first  faint  glimmerings  of  an  imperfect  light  whose  rays 
emanated  from  a  torch  held  in  the  hands  of  an  ignorant, 
designing  and  inefficient  priesthood;  but  that  same  torch, 
with  a  more  perfect  light,  and  held  in  other  and  better 
hands,  has  guided  us  on  our  way,  and  has  enabled  us  to 
meet  here  as  the  exponents  and  promoters  of  universal 
education.  But  while  we  congratulate  ourselves  upon 
the  present,  we  may  not  turn  disdainfully  to  the  past ;  we 
may  not  forget  that  the  educational  systems  of  Oriental 
nations  are  exerting  a  powerful  influence  upon  the 
nations  of  to-day.    Persia  was  the  first  to  recognize  and 
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enforce  the  great  principle,  that  it  is  the  business  of 
the  State  to  educate  its  citizens,  and  we,  of  Colorado,  send 
our  voices  across  the  abyss  of  ages,  and  the  eternity  of 
the  past,  $nd  say  to  that  ancient  Oriental  people,  "your 
principle  of  State  education  is  sound."  But  rersia,  unlike 
Colorado,  does  not  recognize  the  right  of  individual 
development ;  she  cramps  the  powers  of  the  individual  in 
order  to  make  him  subserve  the  interests  of  the  State, 
while  Colorado  develops  the  powers  of  the  individual  to 
enable  him  to  subserve  the  interests  of  humanity. 

Therein  is  contained  a  principle,  which  I  leave  for 
the  advocates  of  a  restricted  elementary  education  to 
ponder.  Accursed  be  that  state,  ancient  or  modern,  in 
which  neither  vice  nor  virtue,  neither  incapacity  nor 
ability,  can  change  the  position  to  which  the  individual 
is  born;  which  sacrifices  individual  thought,  action, 
aspiration,  freedom  to  the  perpetuation  of  its  time-ridden 
and  worthless  institutions.  Accursed  be  any  state  which 
gives  to  the  individual  institution  just  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent his  realizing  his  own  ignorance,  and  thus  closing 
the  pathway  to  his  higher  development. 

Egypt,  with  her  fetichism,her  priestcraft,  her  wisdom, 
is  a  connecting  link  between  the  educational  system  of 
the  extreme  East,  and  those  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  nay,  I 
may  say,  she  is  the  link  that  binds  the  education  of  the 
East  to  the  learning  of  all  Christendom.  From  her 
treasure-house  Egypt  poured  forth  the  priceless  blessings 
upon  Greece,  ana  made  it  possible  for  the  historian  to 
say :  "  Pythagoras  was  the  first  Greek  in  whom  the  spirit 
of  the  East  was  united  with  that  of  the  West,  ana  in 
whom  the  culture  of  Babylon,  Egypt  and  westernmost 
Asia  combined  to  develop  that  of  tne  Greeks,  in  a  new 
and  glorious  form."  Centuries  after,  Greece,  in  her  grat- 
itude, in  her  benevolence,  in  her  learning,  repaid  wis- 
dom's debt;  she  remodeled  the/  system  of  Egyptian 
education ;  she  made  Alexandria  forever  famed  for  its 
science  and  literature;  and,  as  the  pagan  philosophy 
connects  it  with  the  past,  so  does  the  Christian  philosophy 
make  it  one  with  the  present,  and  the  pagan  and  the 
Christian  meet  at  Alexandria  and  unite  in  revering  its 
science,  literature,  philosophy  and  truth.  Individual 
freedom,  when  an  infant,  neither  strong  nor  vigorous, 
was  washed  ashore  on  the  iEgean  coast ; 
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"An  Infant  crying  in  the  night ; 
An  Infant  crying  for  the  light ; 
And  with  no  language  bat  a  cry." 

But  that  infant  cry,  first  heeded  by  Greece,  and  then  by 
Rome,  placed  those  countries  far  in  advance  of  other 
nations  of  their  time ;  that  cry  produced  orators,  philoso- 
phers and  jurists,  and  caused  Cyrus  the  Younger  to  rely 
more  upon  the  fidelity  of  ten  thousand  free  Greeks  than 
upon  the  time-serving  of  one  hundred  thousand  Persians; 
and  if  from  those  times  anything  of  special  value  has 
come  down  t6  us,  it  is  bedewed  with  the  infant  tears  of 
individual  freedom. 

From  the  second  to  the  thirteenth  century  of  the 
Christian  era  is  the  darkest  known  page  in  history.  It 
is  the  embodiment  of  a  human  cry  for  liberty  smothered 
in  the  utterance  by  tyrants  whf)  knew  no  mercy. 

Let  the  thoughtful,  zealous  student  that  loves  his 
kind  read  that  record,  and  he  blots  it  with  his  tears. 
But  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  and  ideal  individual 
liberty,  begotten  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  are  the  prismatic 
powers  whose  rays,  cleaving  the  darkness  of  that  age, 
illumine  the  canvas  of  the  centuries  beyond ;  and  as  the 
centuries  advance,  the  colors  deepen,  until  upon  the 
canvas  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  painted  all  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow,  and  every  one  of  these  phases  rep- 
resents individual  freedom. 

But  what  do  the  free  Greek  and  Roman — what  does 
the  oppression  of  twelve  centuries — what  does  the  indi- 
vidual freedom  of  the  last  six  centuries  mean  ?  Do  they 
mean  that,  as  a  nation  grows  older,  it  must  necessarily 
grow  freer  and  better?  If  so,  how  shall  we  catalogue 
modern  Greece  and  Rome  and  Turkey?  They  mean 
that  just  as  individual  education  has  been  limited  or  ha$ 
beeb  universal,  individual  freedom  has  coincided  with  it. 
This  is  no  mere  assertion.  An  education  which  fostered 
ambition,  and  created  in  the  individual  a  desire  to  sway 
the  physical  by  the  mental  power,  made  the  ancient 
Greek  a  freeman.  In  Europe,  the  first  twelve  centuries 
were  characterized  by  an  almost  universal  ignorance ;  in 
the  thirteenth  century  the  University  of  Oxford,  by  har- 
monizing the  barons  north  and  south,  made  it  possible 
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for  /them  to  wrench  from  King  John  the  Great  Charter  of 
English  liberty.  Italian  learning  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  prepared  the  way  for  the  Reformation 
and  the  scholarship  of  Germany. 

You  have  not  the  patience  and  I  have  not  the  time 
to  follow  the  progress  and  the  universality  of  education 
in  Europe  from  the  Reformation  to  the  present — the 
world-wide  reputation  of  Dutch  scholarship,  the  German 
schools  for  universal  public  education,  which  are  unri- 
valed in  the  general  development  of  mind  (and,  the 
the  Germans  say,  in  morality),  the  revival  of  education 
in  France,  such  a  revival  as  will  never  again  brook  the 
rule  of  a  Napoleon.  Neither  can  I  follow  consecutively 
the  development,  or  rather  the  restrictions  upon  the 
development,  of  universal  education  in  England  ;  but  the 
history  of  England,  Germany  and  France  will  always  be 
a  standing  monument  of  the  inability  of  any  ecclesiasti- 
cal power,  even  when  backed  by  the  machinery  of  the 
state,  to  maintain  successfully  and  efficiently  a  system  of 
universal  individual  education. 

I  am  aware  that  the  "  practical "  man  may  say  that 
it  is  well  enough  to  talk  of  the  coincidence  pf  individual 
freedom  with  individual  education,  but  when  a  man  pos- 
sesses his  civil,  political  and  religious  rights,  he  has  all 
the  law  ought  to  give  him.  This  is  plausible,  but  no 
state  ever  yet  gave  a  man  rights  of  any  kind.  Human 
rights  are  from  within,  divine  and  universal,  and  their 
development  by  a  system  of  education  makes  man  free. 
The  United  States  struck  the  shackles  from  the  slaves 
and  agreed  to  protect  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  civil, 
political  and  religious  rights,  but  he  was  as  much  a  slave 
as  before ;  he  could  not  give  a  reason  for  his  ballot — he 
did  not  know  how  to  make  a  contract.  And  as  for  his 
.religious  rights,  he  didn't  seem  to  have  any  use  for  them. 
The  state  does  not  confer  rights,  but  it  is  her  highest  duty 
not  only  to  protect  a  citizen  in  the  exercise  of  nis  rights, 
but  also  to  teach  him  what  his  rights  are  and  how  to  use 
them ;  and  when  the  state  so  teaches  the  individual  that 
he  will  take  the  grandest  view  of  his  rights,  she  will  no 
longer  draw  fine  lines  between  primary  and  secondary 
education,  but  will  give  him  the  best  education  that 
America  or  Germany  can  bestow. 
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But  I  pass  from  the  discussion  of  the  principle  of 
universal  individual  education,  as  connected  with  uni- 
versal individual  development,  to  the  discussion  of  the 
application  of  this  principle  to  a  free  system  pf  universal 
individual  education  in  America,  extending  from  the 
primary  school  to  the  college. 

As  the  Puritan  stood  upon  the  Atlantic  shore,  he 
looked  to  the  east  and  to  the  west,  then  down  at  himself, 
•  and  came  to  the  not  surprising  nor  uncommon  opinion 
that,  before  all  others,  he  was,  of  chief  interest  to  the 
Creator.  He  believed  in  individual  liberty  for  himself; 
hut  a  century  passed  before  he  discovered  that,  if  he 
would  maintain  his  own  liberty,  he  must  claim  and  en- 
force the  same  rights  for  others.  His  mind  was  hampered 
by  tbe  limitations  which  tyrannical  institutions  had  placed 
upon  it.  The  Puritan  was  in  advance  of  his  age,  Dut  in 
his  conceptions  of  liberty,  as  compared  with  the  represent- 
ative man  of  the  nineteenth  century,  he  was  inferior. 
We  need  not  wonder,  then,  that  the  so-called  free  Gram- 
mar schools  of  Boston  were  in  no  sense  the  public  schools 
of  to-day;  and,  as  individual  liberty  pushed  its  way 
slowly  to  the  front,  and  demanded  some  system  of  univer- 
sal education,  we  need  not  wonder  that  that  system  was 
made  elementary. 

Secondary  and  superior  education  were  fostered  by 
the  states,  but  not  as  an  integral  part  of  the  free  school 
system. 

Persia  educated  to  enslave;  Puritan  New  England, 
to  make  free;  in  the  nineteenth  century  Germany  and 
America  educate  to  perpetuate  freedom ;  and  the  freedom 
of  the  masses  is  not  assured  until  poverty  can  stand  by 
the  side  of  wealth  and  aristocracy,  not  only  in  the  pri- 
mary school,  but  in  the  college  as  well. 

But  New  England  now  realizes  the  fallacy  of  those 
limitations  which  the  Puritan  spirit,  tinged  with  Euro- 
pean ideas  placed  upon  her  educational  system,  and  in 
breaking  through  these  limitations,  she  has  encountered 
opposition  with  which  the  traditions  of  centuries  can  op- 
press individual  liberty. 

In  the  last  twenty-five  years  New  England  has  made 
an  heroic  attempt  to  furnish  the  masses  a  free  system  of 
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secondary  education,but  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  free 
high  school  has  not  received  the  cordial  support  of  the 
New  England  states.  The  obstructionists  of  free  sec- 
ondary and  superior  education  are  respectable,  and  hare 
the  traditions  of  ages  in  their  favor. 

The  "Journal  of  Education"  for  Nov.  17th,  1881, 
contains  the  following : 

"  In  several  of  the  larger  cities,  and  many  of  the 
smaller  cities  in  our  country,  the  people  are  waking  up  to 
the  unpleasant  conviction  that  their  public  schools  are  not 
paying  for  the  large  amount  of  money  and  expectation 
invested  in  them.  The  causes  for  this  disappointment  are 
various.  In  several  of  our  large  Eastern  cities,  the  public 
school  has  grown  up  without  the  sympathy  of  the  lea3ing 
class,  and  in  the  face  of  the  pitiless  opposition  of  more 
than  one  great  religious  sect.  Hence  the  inevitable  colli- 
sion between  the  respectable  obstructionists  and  the  grow- 
ing demand  of  the  masses  of  the  people." 

Why  has  the  free  public  school  system  grown  up 
"without  the  sympathy  of  the  leading  class  ?"  The  an- 
swer is,  that  the  Eastern  free  school  system,  as  a  whole, 
has  never  challenged  the  respect  of  the  "leading  class?' 
by  a  free  system  of  secondary  and  superior  education. 
Even  elementary  schools  are  inefficient  when  not  supple- 
mented by  high  schools  and  colleges. 

But  the  public  school  of  New  England  has  encoun- 
tered opposition  from  a  source  from  which  it  was  its  right 
to  expect  very  different  treatment.  I  refer  to  those  en- 
dowed schools  which  have  been  the  pride  of  the  New  En- 
gland states,  and  which  were,  for  a  long  time,  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  free  school ;  but,  as  they  have  gained  prestige, 
they  have  withdrawn  their  sympathv  from  the  public 
schools  of  the  states  which  nourished  them  and  have  as- 
sumed a  patronizing  attitude.  Does  this  seem  to  be  mere 
assertion  ?  Harvard  University  will  serve  for  illustration. 
In  the  report  of  the  University,  embodied  in  the  U.  & 
Commissioner's  report  for  1879,  is  the  following : 

"Of  late  years  the  endowed  schools  and  academies 
have  been  slowly  gaining  upon  the  public  schools,  in  the 
number  of  candidates  presented  and  in  the  quality  of  the 
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training  given  to  their  pupils."  In  "Education"  for  No- 
vember, 1881,  a  commentation  upon  the  above,  adds : 
"The  fact  that  the  list  of  private  schools  and  academies 
represented  by  the  young  men  who  entered  Harvard 
from  1871  to  1879,  inclusive,  comprises  the  very  best  in  the 
country,  gives  peculiar  significance  to  the  implied  con- 
demnation of  free  school  training. 

It  is  time  to  cease  theorizing  about  secondary  instruc- 
tion in  our  country ;  the  record  before  us,  incomplete,  un- 
systematic as  it  is,  affords  conclusive  evidence  that  those 
who  would  abolish  or  cripple  public  high  schools  would 
place  us  below  the  intellectual  plane  to  which  all  other 
nations  are  aspiring. "    Again,  in  1873  President  Eliot, 
of  Harvard,  and  Dr.  McCosh,  of  Princeton,  opposed   the 
endowment,  by  government,  of  schools  for  superior  in- 
struction, and  held  that  the  government  of  schools  for 
superior  instruction  should  confine  itself  to  promoting 
elementary  education.    In  the  same  year  Professor  At- 
kinson replied  in  language  which  still  rings  in  our  ears — 
"What,"  said  he,  "  is  the  government  domain   but  the 
property  of  the  people,  and  to  what  higher  use  can  the 
people  put  it  than  to  promote  the  higher  as  well  as  the 
lower  education  of  the  people?" 

We  have  in  this  country  no  aristocracy  of  education 
— not  one  education,  as  in  the  old  country,  for  the 
"masses,"  and  another  and  higher  one  for  the  privileged 
minority.  The  republican  principle  is  the  best  education 
for  all — the  best  and  highest  education  for  the  "masses." 
That  is  the  only  principle  on  which  Republican  institu- 
tions can  be  founded. 

Harvard,  who,  in  her  earlier  and  in  her  riper  years, 
was  directly  aided  by  the  state — Harvard,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  foster  the  education  of  the  whole  people,  now  that 
she  no  longer  needs  the  state's  fostering  care,  has,  like 
other  great  corporations,  cut  loose  from  the  power  that 
made  her,  and,  turning  to  Massachusettsf  declares  that 
government  has  no  right  to  endow  institutions  for 
superior  instruction,  and  condescendingly  says :  "By  the 
grace  and  tolerance  of  Harvard,  and  oy  reason  of  our 
past  relation,  we  permit  your  poorly  prepared  and  ill-con- 
ditioned students  of  the  free  schools  to  enter  the  Univer- 
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sity."  Had  Massachusetts  kept  her  grip  upon  Harvard 
as  a  State  institution,  she  would  not  now  encounter  thb 
humiliation,  and  her  free  secondary  education,  instead  of 
being  "  incomplete"  and  "unsystematic,"  would  have 
been  a  firm  and  sympathetic  link  between  her  element- 
ary school  and  the  University.  It  is  certain  that  the 
secondary  and  superior  instruction  of  Michigan  cannot 
patronize  the  State.  Shall  ever  the  bitter  cup  be  placed 
to  the  lips  of  Colorado? 

I  now  invite  your  attention  to  a  growing  evil  which 
cannot  exist  in  the  same  atmosphere  with  free  secondary 
and  superior  instruction.  I  refer  to  the  differentiation  of 
New  England  society. 

Why  go  to  Europe  for  examples  of  class  rule  when 
we  have  them  nearer  home?  Wny  wait  until  history 
shall  crystallize  truth  before  we  realize  our  danger? 
Fifty  years  ago  the  words  "day  laborer,"  "workingmen," 
"lower  classes,"  were  almost  unknown  to  American  lit- 
erature. To-day  these  words  are  not  only  a  recognized 
part  of  our  language,  but  are  pronounced  with  an  accent. 
These  words  in  the  mouths  of  corporations  and  the 
would-be  "higher  class"  are  synonyms  of  inferiority.  It 
is  a  sad  truth  that  the  Eastern  States  contain  a  large  and 
growing  class  which  believe  in  an  inferior  elementary  ed- 
ucation for  the  many,  and  in  a  superior  education  for  the 
few ;  and  this  same  class  is  looking  eagerly  for  the  time 
when,  as  it  fondly  imagines,  this  country  will  be  a  great 
flower  pot,  with  itself  the  central  flower  and  the  whole 
social  scale  beneath  dirt  in  which  itself  may  grow  and 
put  forth  blossoms.  This  class  had  its  origin  in  the  New 
England  States;  its  birth  and  growth  were  made  possible 
by  the  absence  of  free  superior  and,  until  recently,  free 
secondary  education;  ana  that  same  class  is  held  in 
check  only  because  New  England  has  in  the  field  an 
army  of  trained  public  school  teachers  who  have  not 
only  broadened  and  deepened  elementary  education,  but 
who  have  also  battered  down  much  opposition  to  free 
high  schools.  *  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  my  imagination 
may  deceive  me?    I  refer  you  to  the  record. 

The  "Journal  of  Education"  of  October  6th,  1881,  in 
an  article  entitled  "The  Peril  of  New  England,"  says: 
"  Like  the  Englishman,  the  Yankee  has  always  in  him  a 
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lurking  devil  of  despotism  and  pride,  and  he  finds  it 
difficult  to  deal  justly  in  all  ways  with  people  dependent 
upon  or  beneath  him.     While  we  do  not  believe  that,  on 
the    whole,   the  civilization   of   New  England  deserves 
much  that  is  said  of  it,  in  comparison  to  other  portions 
of  the  country,  it  would  be  folly  to  deny  the  fearful  perils 
that  threaten  her  near  future,  unless  met  and  disposed  of 
with  the  most  vigorous  wisdom  and  Christian  forbear- 
ance."   In  another  portion  of  the  article,  in  speaking  of  the 
isolation  of  children  for  the  purpose  of  exclusive  train- 
ing, as  recommended  by  Catholic  bishops,  the  "  Journal " 
says:      " In  this  they,  meaning  the,bishops,  coincide  with 
the  views  of  a  class  of  the  more  exclusive  native  sort, 
who  hold  that  the  laboring  multitude  should  be  content 
with  a  very  moderate  education,  largely  industrial,  that 
shall  fit  them  for  a  well-defined  inferior  position  in  life, 
and  not  disturb  them  with  discontent  and  envy  of  their 
superiors/'    Again,  "Of  one  thing  professor  and  priest 
may  he  alike  assured,  that  every  Yankee  boy  and  girl,  of 
native  descent,  intends  to  get  the  best  of  everything  some- 
where.    If  the  time  comes  when  a  superior,  exclusive 
class  rules  in  New  England,  the  whole  body  of  native 
*   youth  will  turn  their  backs  upon  Yankeeland  and  push 
for  regions  where  manhood  and  womanhood  still  claim 
their  rights."    To  what  region  shall  they  turn  if  not  to 
the  West?    And  to  what  portion  of  the  West  unless  to 
those  States  which,  by  the  perfection  of  the  free  school 
system,  shall  guarantee  prptection  from  caste  rule? 

In  the  language  of  W.  A.  Mowry,  "  It  is  necessary 
to  abolish  caste.  Let  the  doors  of  the  school  house,  the 
'  brain  factory/  be  open  to  all  the  children,  and  the  child 
once  started  on  the  career  of  learning,  let  time  not  find 
those  doors  ever  closed  against  him  till,  if  he  so  elects, 
he  shall  have  completed  not  merely  the  course  of  study 
in  the  common  English  branches,  but  in  the  English 
high  school,  the  scientific  school  or  the  college.  Thus 
will  be  brought  about  the  time  when  will  be  realized  on 
earth  the  two  great  principles  alike  of  the  highest  human 
philosophy  and  of  our  Holy  Religion — the  common 
Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  equal  Brotherhood  of  Man." 

I  now  turn  from  the  discussion  of  class  rule  to  the 
consideration  of  another  question  which  is  agitating  the 
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East,  and  which  is  not  foreign  to  the  West — I  refer  to  the 
manner  of  imparting   moral   instruction   in  our   public 
schools.    If  you  hav.e  read  the  Superintendent's  report  of 
Denver's  public  schools  for  1881, 1  fear  that  my  views 
will  prove  of  little  interest.     But  we  all  agree  that  the 
methods  of  imparting  moral  instruction  ought  to  be  dis- 
cussed till  our  schools  reach  a  higher  degree  of  moral 
excellence;  and  yet  it  will  temper  criticism  if  we  re- 
member that  no  scheme  of  education  has  been  devised  that 
has  so  improved  the  morals  of  the  masses,  rich  and  poor, 
as  the  public  schools.  It  is  my  conviction  that  the  schools 
are  not  so  much  in  danger  from  increasing  immorality 
as  from  honest  but  injudicious  people  who  persist  in  ad- 
ministering nostrums  to  cure  the  evil.    There  are  two 
methods  of  imparting  moral  instruction,  the  direct  and 
the  indirect.    The  ritoialists,  both  Catholic  and  Protest- 
ant, encouraged  by  a  growing  class  among  other  denom- 
inations, advocate  the  direct  method  of  moral  instruc- 
tion, and  yet  it  does  not  appear  that,  if  opportunity  were 
given,  they  could  agree  upon  a  moral  code  for  the  public 
schools.     To  prod  •  your  opponent  with  a  sharp  stick 
through  a  crevice  in  a  hign  fence  is  much  safer  than 
thougn  he  were  on  the  same  side  with  yourself;  so  it  is 
safer  for  us  to  prod  the  Roman  Catholic  than  though  he 
were  upon  the  Protestant  side  of  the  fence.    But  I  pro- 
test against  this  unfairness.   Opposition  to  the  free  school 
system  by  the  Roman  Catholic  is  no  worse  than  opposi- 
tion by  the  Protestant,  and  so  far  as  Protestant  and 
Catholic  travel  the  same  road,  they  should  be  classed 
together.    Criticism  upon  the  public  schools  by  more 
than   one  powerful  denomination   challenges  criticism 
upon  the  same  plane,  and  a  chapter  from  their  own  ex- 
perience may  make  them  more  charitable  and  possibly 
more  modest.    In  Italy,  Germany  and  Protestant  Eng- 
land moral  and  religious  precepts  have  thundered  from 
the  teacher's  desk  with  the  same  regularity  as  ocean's 
tide  beats  upon  the  shore;  but  in  every  one  of  those 
countries  the  State  has  been  obliged  to  interfere  and 
wrest  the  school  system  from  the  power  of  the  church. 
This  historical  fact  is  no  reflection  upon  the  church  or 
Christianity,  but  it  does  reflect  upon  the  method,  it  does 
go  to  show  that  the  "formal  inculcation  of  moral  truth'' 
is  not  the  best  way  to  weave  character  out  of  that  com- 
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plex  being,  a  child ;  the  hitting  of  a  boy  with  a  moral 
cudgel  affects  him  in  the  same  way  as  striking  him  with 
any    other  club — in  either  case  it  confuses  his  ideas. 
It   is    curious    to    note    some    of   the    phases    through 
which    portions  of  the  church  have  passed  in  connec- 
tion  with  public  education.      In  France,  in  1833,  the 
Roman  Church  played  the  strange  role  of  the  zealous 
advocate  of  freedom  of  instruction.     In   England,  the 
Episcopalian  has  monopolized  public  instruction,  and  the 
Methodist  is  fighting  public  education  because  it  is  too 
sectarian.     In  America,  the  Catholic  has  not  been  noted 
for  his  zeal  in  advocating  free  instruction,  and  the  Epis- 
copalian has  not  been  so  indiscreet  as  to  commit  himself 
on  the  side  of  the  public  school ;  and  here  we  find  the 
Methodist  a  warm  advocate  of  public  instruction.     But 
in  all  these  cases  we  shall  find  them,  as  is  their  right, 
moving  in  the  direction  of  what  they  deem  to  be  tneir 
own  interests.    In  view  of  these  facts,  when  the  morals  of 
the   public  schools  are  criticized  by  the  organ  of  any 
great   denomination,  the  friends   of  public  instruction 
have  a  right  to  ask  what  motive  underlies  the  criticism, 
and  if  that  motive  is  found  to  be  more  selfish  than  moral, 
the  facts  of  history  and  the  voices  of  the  ages  should  be 
marshaled  against  it.     In  some  of  the  Eastern  States,  the 
Roman  Church  demands  a  division  of  the  school  fund. 
Are  you  sure  that  the  Roman  Church  has  no  Protestant 
sympathizers?    Are  you  sure  that  if  she  should  have 
hopes   of   obtaining;  her  demand  that  othei    powerful 
denominations  would  not  favor  the  scheme  as  they  have 
in  the  Netherlands  ?    The  following  is  the  exact  quota- . 
tion  from  the  history  of  education  in  the  Netherlands : 
"The  Catholics,  however,  left  their  liberal  allies,  and,  at 
present,  are  united  with  the  orthodox  Protestants  and 
Conservatives,  in  an  attempt  to  divide  the  school  fund,  a 
scheme  which   is  opposed  by  the  Liberals  only.     This 
question  of  denominational  schools  has  since  formed  the 
chief  issue  at  the  general  election.    In  the  election  of 
1875,  for  members  of  the  second  chamber,  the  Liberals 
obtained  a  majority  of  two  over  the  united  opposition/' 

But,  happily,  there  is  a  more  cheerful  view  than  this. 
The  arena  of  the  public  school  furnishes  a  grand  battle- 
ground for  those  who  wish  to  contend  for  moral  as  well 
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as  mental  growth,  and  it  is  the  only  arena  where  all 
classes  and  denominations  can  meet  in  friendly  rivalry 
and  inculcate  moral  principles  without  the  clash  of 
dogma  and  the  scars  of  war.  But  how  shall  these  great 
denominations  meet  in  that  arena  ?  Shall  they  come  to 
impart  direct  moral  and  religious  instruction,  and,  possi- 
bly, to  teach  special  tenets  of  their  own  ?  God  grant  it 
not !  But  let  their  presence  be  felt  even  as  the  presence 
of  the  great  teacher  is  felt  among  themselves — known, 
but  not  seen ,  present  in  the  spirit  but  absent  in  the  flesh. 
Let  them  see  to  it  that  no  teacher,  Catholic  or  Protestant 
who  is  not  morally  clean  stand  at  the  teacher's  desk,  that 
suitable  reading  from  the  best  authors  is  placed  within 
the  reach  of  every  child ;  let  them  guard  every  avenue 
to  vice  and  open  wide  the  doors  to  virtue ;  let  them  take 
a  broad  Catholic  view  of  the  whole  public  school  ques- 
tion. But  if  a  system  of  back-biting  and  coldness  once 
grows  up  between  the  free  school  and  the  Church  both 
will  suffer  much,  and  in  this  age  of  independent  action, 
it  is  impossible  to  foretell  which  will  suffer  most. 

After  that  two  and  a  half  centuries  of  elementary 
instruction  have  passed,  after  that  the  courts  of  many  of 
the  States  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  have 
admitted  the  right  of  taxation  to  support  secondary  and 
superior  education,  I  will  not  insult  your  intelligence  hy 
discussing  this  question,  but  I  will  strengthen  your  con- 
victions by  a  few  sentences  from  the  lips  of  those  men 
who  have  discussed  this  question  in  Europe  and  in  the 
Eastern  portion  of  the  United  States.  "I  will  thank  any 
•person/'  says  Everett,  "to  show  why  it  jis  expedient  and 
beneficial  in  a  community  to  make  public  provision  for 
teaching  the  elements  of  learning,  and  not  expedient  nor 
beneficial  to  make  similar  provision  to  aid  the  learners 
progress  toward  the  mastery  of  the  most  difficult  branches 
of  science  and  the  choicest  refinement  of  literature." 
Says  Huxley:  "No  system  of  public  education  is  worthy 
the  name  of  National,  unless  it  creates  a  epeat  educational 
ladder  with  one  end  in  the  gutter  and  the  other  in  the 
University."  Francis  Adams  says :  "Elementary  educa- 
tion flourishes  most  where  the  provision  for  higher  educa- 
tion is  most  complete.  If  the  elementary  schools  of 
Germany  are  the  best  in  the  world,  it  is  owing,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  fact  that  the  higher  schools  are  accessible 
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to  all  classes.  In  England  not  only  have  the  aims  of  the 
elementary  schools  been  educationally  low  and  narrow, 
but  an  impassable  barrier  has  separated  the  people's 
schools  from  the  higher  schools  of  tne  country.  In  the 
United  States  the  common  schools  have  always  produced 
the  best  results  where  the  means  of  higher  education  have 
been  the  most  plentiful."  The  words  of  Washington  are: 
"In  proportion  tas  the  structure  of  a  government  gives 
force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essential  that  public  opinion 
should  be  enlightened." 

Why  is  it  that  I  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  the  short- 
comings of  New  England  ?    Let  no  one  suppose  I  have 
been  indulging  an  acrimonious  spirit.    She  is  the  mirror 
in  which  we  see  reflected  the  civilization  of  two  and  a 
half  centuries.    It  is  our  privilege  to  profit  by  the  errors 
as  well  as  by  the  excellencies  of  New  England ;  she  warns 
the  West  not  to  repeat  the  error  of  the  ruritan,  by  plac- 
ing limitations  upon  its  free  school  system,  and  the  West 
has  profited  by  the  warning.     Not  until  we  turn  our  steps 
westward  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  do  we  find  the  ideal 
free  school ;  only  here  are  the  doors  of  knowledge  thrown 
wide  open  to  the  poor  as  well  as  to  the  rich,  only  here 
does  the  State  declare  that  no  artificial  limitations  shall 
be  placed  upon  her  educational  system,  only  on  Western 
soil  do  we  realize  that  universal  individual  development, 
which  is  only  another  term  for  universal  indivicjual  free- 
dom,  is  inseparable    from    and    coincident    with    uni- 
versal individual  education,  and  that  the  education  of 
the  masses  must  be  accomplished,  if  at  all,  by  the  State, 
providing  in  a  civil  rather  than  in  an  ecclesiastical  capa- 
city a  free  system  of  universal  education  extending  from 
the  primary  school  to  the  college."    Is  there  not  enough 
in  the  thought  of  universal  emancipation  to  awaken  our 
enthusiasm?    Do   we  realize  that   we  are  writing  the 
educational  history  of  Colorado  ?  and  that,  as  we  write, 
so  shall  it  read  a  century  hence,  and  as  it  shall  read,  so  it 
shall  stand  as  a  testimony  for  or  against  us?     If  we 
cramp  the  model  we  can  rear  no  stately  structure.    But 
it  is  our  proud  privilege  so  to  build  that  caste  rule  can 
never  obtain  a  footing  in  our  State ;  let  us  build  a  free 
system  of  education  with  its  foundation  at  the  base  of 
our  lowest  foot-hills,  and  let  us  extend  it  upward  in  an 
unbroken  column  until  it  shall  match  the  highest  moun- 
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tain  peaks.  Let  us  reply  to  all  criticisms  upon  this  grand 
system  with  patience,  with  calmness  and  with  hope;  let 
us  not  express  anger  nor  surprise  when  people  ask  what 
education  is  for,  not  even  though  grave  State  Senators 
rise  m  their  places  and  inquire,  somewhat  roughly,  but 
in  the  presence  of  an  applauding  audience,  "In  the  name 
of  God  what  do  they  study  at  the  State  University  that 
is  of  any  sort  of  value  ?"  Let  the  experience  of  the  ages, 
embodied  in  the  words  of  man,  answer.   „ 


Hon.  O.  P.  Fitzgerald,  in  the  report  of  California  for 
71,  speaking  of  the  real  value  of  the  University,  says: 
"  The  State,  before  renewing  its  endowments,  the  National 
Government  before  repeating  its  grant,  the  man  of  wealth 
before  founding  new  professorships,  and  the  fathers  before- 
sending  us  their  boys,  will  often  ask/ What  for?'  Let 
us  have  our  answer  ready.  Let  us  trace  the  influences 
which  have  proceeded  from  Athens,  where  Socrates  and 
Plato  taught — teachers  whose  words  still  nurture  our 
statesmen  and  theologians ;  from  Bologna  and  Paris, 
where  students  dwelt  by  thousands;  from  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  where  so  many  of  the  foremost  leaders  of 
Anglican  literature,  politics  and  science  were  fitted  for 
their  career ;  from  the  seats  of  learning  in  Germany,  now 
surpassing  in  number  of  teachers  and  students  the  Uni- 
versities of  every  other  State ;  from  the  colleges  of  New 
England  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Let  us  study  such 
examples,  and  say  with  courage  and  hope  that  the  Uni- 
versity shall  be  a  place  where  all  the  experience  of  past 
generations,  so  far  as  it  is  of  record,  and  all  that  is  known 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  shall  be  at  command  for  the  benefit 
of  this  generation  and  those  who  come  after  us ;  that  here 
shall  be  heard  the  voice  of  the  wisest  thinkers,  and  here 
shall  be  seen  the  examples  of  the  most  diligent  students 
in  every  department  of  science.  Let  us  say  that  here 
high-minded  youth,  while  they  train  their  powers  as  in 
a  gymnasium,  may  also  fit  themselves  with  armor  for  the 
battle  of  life,  and  may  study  examples  of  noble  activity. 
Let  us  see  to  it  that  here  are  brought  together  the  books 
of  every  nation,  and  those  who  can  read  them  ;  the  col- 
lections from  all  the  kingdoms  of  nature,  and  those  who 
can  interpret  thorn;  the  instruments  of  research  and 
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analysis,  and  those  who  can  employ  them  ;  and  let  us  be 
sure  that  the  larger  the  capital  we  thus  invest,  the  greater 
will  be  the  dividend. 

"  'What  is  the  University  for?'  It  is  to  fit  young 
men  for  high  and  noble  careers  satisfactory  to  themselves 
and  useful  to  mankind  ;  it  is  to  bring  before  the  society 
of  to-day  the  failures  and  successes  of  societies  in  the 
past ;  it  is  to  discover  and  make  known  how  the  forces  of 
nature  may  be  subservient  to  mankind ;  it  is  to  hand 
down  to  the  generations  which  come  after  us  the  torch  of 
experience  by  which  we  have  been  enlightened. 

"It  is  wisdom  which  the  university  promotes;  wis- 
dom for  individuals  and  nations — for  this  life  and  the 
future ;  a  power  to  distinguish  the  useless,  the  false  and 
the  fragile  from  the  good,  the  true  and  the  lasting. 
There  was  a  wise  man  of  olden  time  who  figured  its  value 
as  well  as  any  of  the  writers  of  to-day  when  he  said : 
'  Happy  is  the  man  that  findcth  wisdom,  and  the  man 
that  getteth  understanding,  for  the  merchandise  of  it  is 
better  than  the  merchandise  of  silver,  and  the  gain 
thereof  than  fine  gold  ;'  and  his  estimate  of  post-graduate 
instruction  deserves  our  assent — 'Give  instruction  to  a 
wise  man  and  he  will  get  wiser;  teach  a  just  man  and  he 
will  increase  in  learning/" 

But  overshadowing  this  reply,  in  the  mystery  of 
eternity  are  three  unknown  quantities  whose  values  can 
he  determined  only  by  the  Infinite — fraternity,  humanity, 
liberty. 


SOME  OF  THE  RELATIONS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  TO 
THE  HOME. 

Aaron  Gove,-  Superintendent  of  Denver  Scbools. 

The  greatest  institution  in  the  world  is  the  family. 
Present  civilization  realizes  the  truth  of  Plato *s  saying 
that  "whatever  is  most  excellent  in  the  State  must 
always  begin  at  the  fireside."  Upon  family  economy  all 
social  science  depends.  In  American  more  than  in  any 
other  society  the  child  is  the  center — the  pivot  about 
which  all  family  movements  are  made  to  turn.    The  vo- 
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cation  of  the  father,  the  financial  investments,  the  expen- 
ditures and  savings — all  domestic  arrangements  are  ever 
considered  with  the  welfare  of  the  children  primarily  in 
view.  The  minor  details  of  the  household  are  directed 
mainly  with  the  thought  that  the  best  action  is  that 
which  shall  conduce  most  towards  the  welfare  and  happi- 
ness of  the  children. 

Closely  allied  to  the  family,  nearer  to  it  than  any  other 
institution,  not  even  excepting  the  church,  is  the  school. 
The  relations  of  the  school  to  the  community  are  pecu- 
liar and  delicate.  The  school  is  very  near  the  home. 
Fifty  children  in  one  of  your  rooms,  representing  as 
many  families,  present  to  you  great  possibilities  of  power 
for  modifying  and  tempering  the  characters  of  fifty 
homes.  A  casual  observer  could  conclude  that  in  new 
communities  like  Denver  the  main  effort  was  putting 
forth  to  acquire  wealth;  it  does  sometimes  appear  that 
the  father  is  so  deeply  engrossed  in  money  getting  that 
the  dear  ties  of  family  are  not  his  first  thought,  and  yet 
it  is  ever  true  that  above  all,  nearest  to  his  heart,  his 
hopes,  his  prayers,  his  tears,  are  the  success  and  happi- 
ness of  his  children. 

In  view  of  this  intimate  connection  between  school 
and  family,  you  should  not  consider  the  fact  as  demand- 
ing special  comment,  when  many  and  various  opinions 
and  much  earnest  advice  is  volunteered  to  you  by  par- 
ents, for  it  is  not  only  their  right,  but  their  duty,  to  con- 
fer frequently  and  emphatically  with  the  teacher  of  their 
children  ;  and  it  is  equally  your  duty  to  listen  with  cour- 
tesy, and  receive  with  candor,  that  you  may  profit  by 
the  interview.  It  should  be  remembered  that  much  that 
is  said  at  such  times  is  helpful  to  the  teacher  in  giving 
direction  to  her  conduct  toward  the  pupil.  Whatever 
passes  that  is  frivolous  or  foolish  can  easily  be  forgot- 
ten. 

Requests,  petitions,  and  even  demands,  should  be 
heard  without  impatience,  and  always  granted  when  the 
concession  will  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  others. 
System,  in  a  congregation  of  schools  like  ours,  is  a  neces- 
sity, but  a  system  can  well  exist  and  be  effective  without 
at  the  same  time  being  a  great  unelastic,  soulless  ma- 
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chine.  Individual  cases  can  be  received  and  treated  in- 
dividually, both  mentally  and  morally,  and  the  pupil  be 
an  attendant  of  one  of  a  system  of  schools.  Rules  and 
regulations  may  be  printed  and  studied  by  the  teacher; 
the  room  may  be  conducted  strictly  according  to  the  let- 
ter, and  yet  be  a  spiritless  machine — the  teacher  only  the 
power  that  turns  the  crank.  ^ 

No  wonder  that  the  parent  protests  when  he  sees  the 
possibility,  not  to  say  probability,  of  his  child's  growth 
being  measured  and  limited  exactly  like  every  other 
child's  growth  that  happens  for  the  time  to  be  associated 
in  the  same  room.  Modifications  in  treatment  must  be 
made  for  physical  differences  and  for  mental  peculiari- 
ties, and  the  instruction  adapted  to  the  requirements.  No 
written  law,  or  oral  instruction  can  fully  direct  or  meas- 
ure the  teacher's  conduct.  Each  pupil  merits  special 
study,  and  the  interests  of  some  demand  special  consulta- 
tion with  the  home.  Do  not  forget  that  the  pupil's  ad- 
vancement and  preferment  is  of  greater  interest  to  the 
parent  than  to  you.  The  school  is  the  parent's,  estab- 
lished and  maintained  by  the  public;  the  teacher  is  the 
instrument  to  accomplish  the  designs  of  the  public.  I 
do  not  forget  that  superiority  in  knowledge  of  the  best 

f)lans  and  means  of  imparting  instruction  and  discipline 
ies  within  the  profession ;  this  superiority  is  usually  con- 
ceded to  teachers.  I  am  not  urging  you  to  accept  the  ad- 
vice of  all  your  callers,. for  I  appreciate  quite  mlly  that 
the  veriest  nonsense  is  frequently  presented  to  you  as 
serious  advice,  but  I  am  asking  you  to  hear  patiently  all 
that  patrons  may  wish  to  say,  even  more,  to  encourage 
them  to  confer  often  with  you,  and  to  comply  with  all 
requests  when  such  compliance  will  not  conflict  with  the 
best  interests  of  the  school.  The  relation  of  the  school  to 
the  home  demands  frequent  interchange  of  thought.  In 
order  to  accomplish  this,  either  parent  or  teacher,  one  or 
both,  must  visit.  Some  of  you  have  expressed  unwilling- 
ness to  call  at  the  homes  of  your  pupils,  and  have  inti- 
mated that  you  could  be  consulted  on  school  business  at 
the  school-room.  Such  a  sentiment  is  a  comfortable  one 
for  the  teacher,  and  were  our  noble  profession  like  the 
ordinary  business  of  the  world,  such  a  practice  might  not 
stamp   the  school  as  a  failure.    The  Danker  closes  his, 
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vault  at  3  o'clock.  No  business  can  be  again  done  until 
nine  the  following  morning.  The  merchant  and  artisan 
cease  regular  work  at  regular  hours ;  the  teacher  contin- 
ues her  work  from  sun  to  sun.  The  responsibility  can 
not  be  thrown  off;  no,  not  even  in  sleep,  and  so  it  is  a 
mistake  for  one  who  believes  in  the  highest  and  noblest 
aspftations  of  the  teacher's  life  to  announce  that  all  school 
work  can  drop  with  the  afternoon  closing  of  the  school- 
room door. 

Visiting  to  parents  is  a  frequent  and  sometimes  neces- 
sary practice.  Pew  persons  can  write  a  note  to  a  parent 
about  an  unruly  or  indolent  pupil  when  the  reader 
thereof  will  correctly  interpret  the  thought  of  the  writer. 
A  personal  interview  will  accomplish  what  written  notes 
can  scarcely  do,  and  when  a  parent  cannot  or  will  not 
come  to  you,  you  surely  can  go  to  him.  I  cannot  urge 
hard-working  teachers  to  make  calls,  as  we  used  to  do  in 
our  country  schools,  for  social  purposes,  upon  the  hund- 
reds of  parents  represented  in  your  school  rooms,  the 
task  is  too  great;  but  I  do  ask,  as  I  have  often  before  in 
your  presence,  that  when  trouble  occurs  you  seek  to  dis- 
sipate that  trouble  in  a  personal  interview  with  the 
parent. 

In  moving  a  pupil  from  class  to  class,  something 
more  than  a  knowledge  of  the  scholarship  is  necessary 
for  intelligent  action ;  especially  is  this  true  in  cases  of 
special  promotion  for  distinguished  scholarship.  Too 
many  pupils,  especially  girls,  are  transferred  suddenly 
to  a  higher  grade,  to  which  their  ambition  pushes  them, 
without  intelligent  consultation  with  the  home.  Parents 
are  understanding  more  than  formerly  the  physical  dan- 
gers that  attend  the  yielding  to  precocious  or  ambitious 
pupils,  and  often  would,  if  they  had  the  opportunity,  let 
in  a  flood  of  light  on  the  grading  of  their  children.  So, 
I  say,  consult  parents  as  to  irregular  movements  of  pupils 
up  or  down,  particularly  make  no  special  promotion  un- 
til you  have  satisfied  yourself  that  the  father  and  mother 
approve  of  the  movement. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  no  school  is  as  effective  as  it 
can  or  ought  to  be  unless  some  acquaintance  is  maintain- 
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ed  with  the  homes.  The  work  and  status  of  the  schools 
of  our  groat  cities,  such  as  I  have  seen  and  experienced, 
confirms  this  belief.  Shall  we  avoid  the  errors  others 
have  made  ? 


PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS, 

J.  8.  MoClung,  Pueblo. 


1882. 


Among  all  civilized  nations  and  in  all  ages  of  the 
world  there  has  been  some  great  controlling  idea  toward 
which  the  minds  of  men  have  gravitated.  At  one  time 
it  was  symmetry  of  form  and  physical  perfection;  at 
another,  it  was  conquest  and  universal  dominion.  Again 
it  appears  in  rich  and  costly  hangings,  frescoed  ceilings, 
sumptuous  feasts;  still  later  it  is  knighthood,  tourna- 
ments, chivalry;  then  liberty  and  equality  among  men 
in  opposition  to  royalty.  All  these  are  way  marks  in  his- 
tory which  point  out  the  course  of  thought  down  the 
ages,  and  how  restless  and  unsatisfied  humanity  has  gone 
hither  and  thither,  each  succeeding  generation  seeking  in 
some  new  way  to  appease  the  cravings  and  longings 
which  are  the  common  inheritance  of  the  race. 

It  belongs  to  every  one  who  assumes  to  be  a  teacher  of 
youth,  to  have  a  somewhat  comprehensive  view  of  those 
great  outlines  of  thought  that  have  grown  up  in  the  past, 
and  have  become  the  permanent  possession  of  civiliza- 
tion and  assuredly  he  should  have  such  a  grasp  of  the 
present  run  of  affairs  as  will  enable  him  to  determine 
with  some  degree  of  accuracy  the  tendency  of  his  own 
times.  A  study  of  the  past  reveals  to  us  how  men  of 
other  ages  have  wrestled  with  and  solved  the  various  pro- 
blems of  ethics,  religion,  sociology  and  politics  of  their 
own  times. 
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It  is  from  the  successes  and  failures  of  the  past  that 
we  may  gather  those  rich  experiences  on  which  we  may 
safely  plant  ourselves  as  we  attempt  to  settle  for  ourselves 
and  for  mankind  the  various,  perplexing  questions  of  the 
present. 

And  so  it  has  come  about  that  in  recent  times  history 
is  becoming  more  and  more  a  subject  of  careful  study  and 
scientific  investigation.     History  is  no  longer  regarded  as 
a  bleak  valley  of  dry  bones,  but  rather  a  grand  re-assem- 
bling of  the  great  and  good  of  all  places  and  all  times, 
full  of  real  life  and  real  thought.    And  I  confess  that  it 
is  much  easier  to  sift  the  records  of  the  past,  where 
human  action  has  become  quiet,  and  where  one  may 
calmly  and  deliberately  measure  and  weigh  results,  than 
to  discover  in  the  currents  and  counter  currents  of  such 
a  busy  age  as  ours  what  the  historian  of  the  future  will 
record  as  the  leading  characteristic  of  our  times.    But  in 
my  opinion  when  the  verdict  of  history  has  been  written 
it  will  be  found  recorded  that  this  was  an  age  pre-eminent 
for  intense  intellectual  life. 

It  has  been  reserved  to  recent  times  to  witness  the 
wonderful  developments  in  inventions,  in  science,  and  in 
all  learning. 

Genius  is  prolific  with  new  discoveries  to  lighten 
and  lessen  the  labors  of  our  hands. 

Steam  is  carrying  our  merchandise  of  all  kinds  to 
the  very  extremities  of  the  earth;  but  all  this  traffic  and 
commerce  has  a  higher  ifbe  than  simply  the  exchange  of 
material  commodities.  This  perpetual  motion  of  the 
multitudes  brings  collision  of  minds,  quickens  and  en- 
ergizes thought,  and  enlarges  the  boundaries  of  the  inner 
world  of  intellect. 

What  a  variety  of  instrumentalities  we  have  for  as- 
sisting our  organs  of  sight  and  hearing — every  one  of 
which  is  a  multiplier  of  thought. 

Books,  periodicals  and  magazine  literature  of  every 
sort  are  becoming  great  reservoirs  of  thought,  from 
which  the  highest  and  the  lowest  alike  may  draw  in- 
spiration and  entertainment. 
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Art  is  opening  her  portfolios  to  enrich  and  beautify, 
and  thus  there  is  found  permeating  society  a  flavor  re- 
fining and  elevating  in  its  nature,  and  the  mind  goes  out 
seeking  new  pleasures  and  new  joys  in  this  direction. 

Great  monied  corporations  are  coming  to  be  more 
and  more  a  power  among  us,  and  causing  us  to  feel  the 
force  of  new  social  problems. 

Commercial  pursuits  are  taking  a  scientific  tendency 
and  it  is  found  that  the  cultivation  of  the  imagination  is 
quite  as  essential  in  business  life  to  make  it  highly  suc- 
cessful as  in  any  other  occupation. 

To  meet  and  hold  his  own  in  so  much  sharp  and 
driving  competition  the  business  man  needs  a  broad  and 

fjenerous  culture  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  take  a 
arge  view  of  affairs  and  to  form  from  his  present  sur- 
roundings a  correct  judgment  of  the  probable  demands  of 
the  future ;  and  hence  there  is  such  need  lor  energy,  and 
push,  quick  and  accurate  thinking  in  commercial  life. 
So  in  educational  work.  The  same  intense  mental  strain 
which  is  seen  everywhere  else  prevails  here  also.  Order 
and  system  are  coming  forth.  The  shortest  and  least 
obstructed  paths  are  sought  for. 

Education  has  come  to  be  considered  a  science,  and 
men  are  studying  this  science  as  profoundly  and  as  earn- 
estly as  they  study  any  other  science. 

Teaching  is  becoming  a  scientific  profession. 

The  educator  must  now  know  something  more  than 
mathematics  or  language,  or  ethics,  or  politics. 

He  works  with  mind.  Mind  is  a  thing  of  growth, 
and  consequently  an  ever  changing  quantity.  lie  must 
therefore  know  something  of  the  laws  of  mental  develop- 
ment, especially  of  their  bearings  on  his  own  work. 

Our  best  schools  are  demanding  specialists  in  every 
department.  Primary  and  high  school  teachers,  so  far  as 
the  character  of  their  work  is  concerned  have  very  little 
in  common. 
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Indeed  human  activity  is  compassing  so  wide  a  range 
of  subjects  and  is  so  far-reaching  in  its  operations  that 
even  specialists  must  apply  themselves  diligently  if  they 
keep  pace  with  the  birth  of  ideas  in  their  own  limits  of 
investigation.  Everywhere  we  meet  new  ideas,  new 
theories,  new  methods,  new  problems.  x 

Truly  thirf  is  a  grand  age  which  has  happened  to 
come'  in  our  times,  in  which  the  accomplishments  of  a 
lifetime  are  crowded  into  the'  limits  of  a  year.  And  he 
must  be  hard  And  insensible  indeed,  who  does  not  expe- 
rience some  feelings  of  satisfaction  and  inward  joy  at  the 
thought  that  he  is  permitted  to  witness,  and  be  a  sharer 
in  such  achievements  of  human  intellect  as  are  transpir- 
ing about  him  in  these  latter  days. 

But  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  as  £  people,  our 
brains  are  decidedly  getting  the  better  of  us,  that  we  are 
becoming  too  exceedingly  smart  for  our  own  good.  And 
that  we  shall  find  ourselves  prematurely  diseased  unless 
we  call  a  halt  in  this  direction,  and  bring  into  more 
prominent  action  some  of  the  other  endowments  of  our 
being,  which  are  becoming  weak  from  disuse. 

To  be  intellectual  is  now  the  fashion,  and  anything 
that  hasn't  in  it  a  strong  mental  tincture,  doesn't  bring 
much  in  our  market. 

Any  magazine  article  is  more  likely  to  catch  the 
eye  and  find  a  reader,  if  it  is  labelled  with  some  psycho- 
logical or  metaphysical  subject,  and  even  our  cnurches 
have  an  uneasy  itching  for  mental  rather  than  for  spirit- 
ual nourishment.  The  fact  is  that  we  are  growing  more 
and  more  to  a  sharp,  keen  edge,  rather  than  to  breadth 
and  solidity.  And  this  tendency  to  run  off  on  a  bias- 
to  grow  one-sided,  is  producing  an  unsymmetrical  devel- 
opment, which  we  shall  one  day  pay  dearly  for,  unless 
we  change  our  tactics.  The  very  luxuriance  of  the  age 
ought  to  warn  us  of  the  dangers  which  may  beset  us,  and 
against  which  it  is  wise  to  make  some  timely  provision, 
and  in  my  humble  opinion  we  cannot  too  soon  settle 
down  and  take  candid  counsel  with  ourselves  about  these 
matters. 
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It  may  not  flatter  our  vanity,  nor  in  any  way  in- 
crease the  marks  of  respect  we  have  been  wont  to  pay  to 
ourselves,  but  it  may  soften  and  temper  our  spirits,  keep 
us  within  the  bounds  of  moderation,  and  preserve  us  from 
the  follies  and  calamities  which  have  come  upon  other 
times. 

I  believe  that  the  children  who  are  now  in  the 
schools  are  to  be  a  generation  of  marvelous  readers,,  and 
we  need  not  ever  busy  ourselves  to  whet  their  appetites 
in  this  direction. 

Nor  is  it  their  intellectual  activity  that  need  most 
concern  us :  the  times  and  the  environments  of  the  age 
will  amply  provide  for  this. 

The  matter  that  should  prominently  claim  our  at- 
tention, which  penetrates  most  deeply  into  the  founda- 
tion of  things,  is  the  kind  of  character  that  shall  prevail 
among  the  people  a  generation  hence. 

And  I  mean  by  this,  not  that  they  shall  hold  some 
particular  religious  belief,  not  that  they  shall  belong  to 
some  special  caste  in  society,  not  that  they  shall  be  either 
princes  or  peasants,  but  that  they  shall  be  men  and  wo- 
men of  clean  hands  and  pure  hearts,  with  a  sympathy 
and  a  charity  as  broad  as  humanity  itself,  and  with  an 
abhorrence  and  loathing  of  every  malignant  thing  which 
would  infect  or  taint  the  soul. 

I  have  no  disposition  to  find  fault  with  or  criticize 
the  work  that  is  now  being  done  in  the  schools  of  this 
country.  I  believe  that  this  work  is  better  in  quality, 
and  greater  in  quantity  than  at  anv  previous  period— 
and  yet  I  think  that  teachers  as  a  class  do  not  compre- 
hend the  full  scope  and  extent  of  that  complex  and  in- 
tricate something  which  we  call  education. 

I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  teachers  give  too 
much  thought  to  mental  training  and  not  enough  to  sup- 
pressing undesirable  traits  of  character  and  to  developing 
those  which  will  prove  real,  lafeting  ornaments  and  price- 
less treasures  to  the  possessors. 
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The  faces  of  the  men  and  women  twenty-five  years 
hence  will  unmistakably  reflect  the  culture  and  the  train** 
ing  they  are  now  receiving  in  the  schools,  on  the  streets, 
everywhere. 

It  is  not  easy  to  quench  an  ocean  of  flame  nor  to 
stay  the  floods  wnen  they  have  once  burst  the  barriers  of 
the  river. 

The  storms  that  are  now  agitating  the  social  body 
will  probably  rage  on  until  the  objects  of  their  fury  are 
destroyed. 

It  is  not  therefore  the  teacher's  work  to  combat  the 
great,  crying  sins  against  morality  and  social  order  so 
much  as  it  is  to  watch  the  germs  and  seeds  that  are  now 
falling  by  the  wayside  and  which  the  warmth  and  heat 
of  this  busy  life  will  soon  develop  in  characters  good  or 
bad. 

Children  are  shrewd  observers  and  many  of  them 
read  the  papers  and  know  a  good  deal  of  what  the  folks 
in  this  world  are  doing.  They  know  something  of  the 
shameful  corruption  that  is  said  to  exist  in  high  places. 

It  is  much  easier  to  go  the  downward  road  to  vice, 
when  the  allurements  are  strong,  than  the  upward  road 
to  virtue  and  uprightness,  and  the  temptations  are  very 
apt  to  lead  one  in  the  wrong  direction  unless  he  has  been 
well  fortified  beforehand  against  these  temptations. 

The  doctrine  that  education  is  the  only  safety  of  a 
free  people  has  been. dinned  into  our  ears  from  our  child- 
hood, and  it  might  be  added  with  truth  that  even  educa- 
tion is  not  a  very  safe  kind  of  safety  unless  it  is  the  right 
kind  of  education. 

We  may  give  our  children  ever  so  much  intellectual 
culture  and  and  only  fit  them  the  better  for  the  most  dar- 
ing rascality. 

On  this  subject  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  recently  made 
some  very  pertinent  remarks  to  a  representative  of  a  New- 
York  paper.  "  Not  lack  of  information,"  said  he,  "  but 
lack  of  moral  sentiment  is  the  root  of  the  evil." 
He  spoke  of  the   indifference   of  Americans  to  minor 
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violations  of  their  personal  rights,  and  thought  that  thi> 
•indifference  has  its  counterpart  in  equal  indifference  to 
the  rights  of  others.  In  reference  to  this  he  said.  "  The 
trait  I  refer  to  comes  out  in  various  ways,  small  and 
great.  It  is  shown  by  the  disrespectful  manner  in  which 
individuals  are  dealt  with  in  your  journals;  the  pla- 
carding of  public  men  in  sensational  headings;  the  drag- 
ging of  private  people  and  private  affairs  into  print.*" 
"There  seems  to  bo  a  notion,"  said  he,  "that  the  publi 
have  a  right  to  intrude  on  private  life  as  far  as  they  like 
and  this  1  take  to  be  a  kind  of  moral  tresspassing.  It  i> 
true  that  during  the  last  few  years  we  have  been  discre- 
dited in  London  by  certain  weekly  papers  which  do  the 
like,  but  in  our  daily  press,  metropolitan  and  provincial 
there  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 

"Then  in  a  larger  way  this  trait  is  seen  in  the  damag- 
ing of  private  property  by  your  elevated  railways,  with- 
out making  compensation,  and  it  is  again  seen  in  the 
doings  of  railway  governments,  not  only  when  over-rid- 
ing the  rights  of  shareholders,  but  in  dominating  over 
State  governments  and  courts  of  justice." 

What  Mr.  Spencer  in  his  short  stay  among  us  has 
observed  and  pointed  out  as  evils  which  threaten  danger 
to  our  republican  institutions,  are  not  the  only  ones 
nor  indeea  the  most  grave  ones  which  are  known  to  exi*t 
among  us,  and  which  are  assuming  formidable  propor- 
tions, becoming  bolder  and  more  daring,  compelling  the 
attention  of  thoughtful  men,  and  awakening  feelings  of 
anxiety  and  alarm.  Money  is  becoming  an  immense 
power  in  politics,  and  it  is  a  fact  well  known 
that  in  heated  political  contests,  a  candidate's  pocket- 
book  often  controls  more  votes  than  his  personal  charac- 
ter or  his  political  principles.  There  is  to  be  found  in 
this  country  a  large  element,  and  it  appears  to  be  in- 
creasing in  numbers,  composed  of  those  who  scruple  at 
no  means,  however  base  or  detestable,  provided  they  can 
with  impunity  secure  wealth  and  political  influence. 

The  words  ring  and  barrel  are  coming  to  have  a  new 
and  rather  unsavory  meaning  in  our  vocabulary,  and 
when  a  candidate  is  selected  for  a  high  office  in  either 
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State  or  National  Government,  simply  on  account  of  his 
wealth  and  willingness  to  spend  it  to  secure  the  success 
of  his  party  ticket,  surely  we  must  admit  that  money  is 
intermeddling  in  politics  a  little  too  freely  for  the  good 
of  the  people. 

There  was  a  time  in  the  Roman  commonwealth,  when 
men's  votes  became  so  cheap  that  they  had  a  money 
value  ahd  could  be  bought  for  a  price,  and  history 
relates  how  soon  an  end  came  to  that  republic.  It 
was  a  degeneracy  of  morals,  not  of  intellects  that  put  an 
end  to  Rome's  greatness. 

Right  along  in  this  same  track  of  evils  we  find  the 
assessing  of  individuals  in  our  civil  service,  for  political 
purposes,  a  proceeding  as  it  seems  to  me,  exceedingly 
dangerous,  and  not  to  be  tolerated  by  honest,  honorable 
men. 

There  is  a  danger  impending  from  another  source, 
and  one  more  to  be  dreaded  because  of  its  lurking  and  in- 
sidious nature,  than  the  bribery  and  corruption  to  which 
I  have  referred. 

It  is  more  dangerous  because  it  comes  more  directly 
at  the  minds  of  youth,  because  it  comes  in  the  garb  of 
literature,  because  it  has  just  such  fascination  as  a  young 
mind  left  to  its  own  choosings,  without  proper  directing 
and  control  is  likely  to  be  captivated  by. 

I  refer  to  certain  kinds  of  cheap  literature,  which  are 
deluging  the  country,  and  which  are  notably  unredeemed 
by  regenerating  or  purifying  influences.  Judging  from 
my  own  limited  observation  in  school  work,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  most  fruitful  cause  of  ungovernable  tem- 
pers, idleness,  truancy,  profanity,  and  other  vicious  pro- 
pensities which  cause  our  teachers  so  much  annoyance, 
is  this  enervating  literature,  which  is  stealthily  insinuat- 
ing itself  into  oijr  own  homes. 

I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  examine  into  this  mat- 
ter, and  in  almost  every  case  coming  to  my  notice,  I  have 
found  that  this  kind  of  reading  has  been  infecting  the 
pupil  directly  or  indirectly,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
there  is  much  more  of  this  kind  of  literature  in  and  about 
our  schools  than  teachers  are  wont  to  suspect. 
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I  am  aware  that  this  subject  is  not  a  new  one,  that 
it  has  been  talked  about  until  it  has  lost  its  gloss  and 
freshness,  but  the  evil  st^ll  exists,  and  so  far  as  I  can 
perceive,  is  not  abating  in  the  least. 

There  is  to  be  found  among  American  youth,  in 
some  localities  at  least,  a  sort  of  natural  inclination  to 
self-assertion  manifested  in  various  ways. 

It  is  seen  in  their  disregard  for,  and  disrespect  to 
others,  especially  to  superiors  and  to  older  persons:  a 
reckless  independence, — an  arrogance  which  spurns  ad- 
vice, tolerates  no  interference,  asks  no  pardon,  and  listens 
to  no  reproof.  These  are  the  young  Americans  whom 
unwise  or  unfaithful  parents  have  failed  to  restrain,  and 
have  turned  them  loose  upon  the  schools  to  bluster  and 
swell  and  to  render  every  one  uncomfortable  who  may 
chance  to  come  into  their  neighborhood. 

I  need  not  stop  to.  speak  of  other  maladies  which  are 
known  to  exist  ana  which  might  be  set  forth  at  indefinite 
length. 

There  are  chronic,  deep-seated  diseases  of  character, 
which  are  infesting  our  people.  I  do  not  fear  that  they 
are  going  to  subvert  our  institutions,  nor  do  I  look  upon 
them  as  sure  evidence  of  speedy  dissolution  in  our  gov- 
ernment. They  are  grave  evils,  and  to  be  dreaded,  and 
unless  they  are  met  and  restrained,  they  will  grow  to  be 
a  source  of  very  serious  trouble  in  our  midst  But  we 
have  the  means  at  hand  to  counteract  them ;  means  that 
are  various  and  diverse  in  character,  but  having  a  com- 
mon origin,  a  determination  down  deep  in  the  hearts  of 
thi  men  and  women  who  form  the  real  substructure  of 
our  social  organization,  that  probity — and  every  virtue 
which  adorns  and  purifies  our  lives  shall  prevail  among 
us. 

Prominent  among  the  means  refefred  to  may  be 
mentioned  our  schools,  public  and  private,  this  condition 
being  observed  that  the  teachers  in  these  schools  do  not 
mistake  their  work  and  leave  the  moulding  of  character 
entirely  out  of  their  line  of  activity,  or  make  it  a  matter 
of  only  small  importance.  And  I  do  not  understand 
how  we  as  teachers,  with  any  proper  sense  of  our  obliga- 
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tions  to  our  pupils,  can  neglect  this,  which  1  conceive  to 
be  an  affair  of  paramount  importance  and  worthy  of  our 
first  consideration. 

It  will  prove  very  unsatisfactory,  if  not  entirely 
fruitless,  to  attempt  such  a  task — the  proper  development 
of  character  along  with  intellectual  training — without 
some  definite  notion  of  what  we  would  accomplish,  and 
plan  for  bringing  about  our  purposes;  and  we  may  as 
well  at  the  outset  put  our  minds  at  work  devising  ways 
and  means. 

After  some  plan  has  been  outlined  the  instruction 
should  fonform  to  this  scheme,  for  thus,  so  far  as.  the 
teacher  is  concerned,  he  knows  just  where  his  work  ap- 
plies. 

In  any  well  developed  plan  certain  obligations,  in- 
cumbent alike  upon  all,  are  to  be  considered. 

These  obligations  may  be  separated  into  two  general 
classes.  Those  which  are  reflex  in  their  nature  and 
more  particularly  concern  ourselves,  and  which  in  an 
indirect  way  interest  those  who  are  in  any  way  associat- 
ed with  us. 

Cleanliness,  neatness,  attention  to  ones  personal  at- 
tire, are  among  the  cardinal  virtues,  and  of  all  persons 
who  breathe  the  air  or  enjoy  the  light,  the  teacher  ought 
to  be  the  most  scrupulously  careful  of  his  personal  ap- 
pearance, of  his  clothing,  his  desk  and  everything  per- 
taining to  himself. 

An  untidy  school  is  sure  to  be  found  with  an  untidy 
teacher,  and  the  converse  is  equally  true. 

I  wish  I  could  sufficiently  emphasize  this  statement, 
for  I  am  convinced  that  untidiness  or  want  of  neat- 
ness is  a  germ  that  produces  more  failures  in  the  class 
room  than  any  other  one  cause.  Its  legitimate  outcome 
is  laxness  in  discipline,  inaccurate,  weakly,  slip-shod 
scholarship,  and  in  general  a  lazy,  mangy  school. 

Another  of  these  reflex  virtues  is  industry.  How 
the  word  abounds  in  good  things !  How  it  carries  in 
its  very    looks    hard-handed    toil ;     patience    and    en- 
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durance  under  the  rigorous  yoke  of  poverty;  self- 
reliance  and  a  determination  to  succeed  at  any  cost  or 
sacrifice!     What  visions  of  abundant  harvests,  well-filled 

ffranaries,  and  happy  homes  with  all  their  choice  de- 
ights,  it  calls  up  to  our  minds!  And  how  much  of  good 
or  ill  in  the  future  of  the  children  depends  on  how  they 
are  trained  to  work  in  school. 

Here,  as  before,  the  teacher  is  the  guiding  and  mov- 
ing spirit;  for  a  school  will  work  as  the  teacher  wills,  if 
the  teacher  has  the  will  and  tact  to  make  it.  Closely 
allied  to  industry  is  economy — another  word  brim  full  of 
suggestive  thought,       • 

In  what  a  variety  of  ways  in  and  about  the  school 
room  are  the  most  favorable  opportunities  presented  for 
impressing  lessons  in  economy !  economy  in  the  care  of 
books,  clothing,  of  property  of  all  kinds;  economy  in 
the  use  of  time,  until  the  child  has  absorbed  the  won! 
with  all  its  leagth  and  breadth  into  its  very  nature. 

And  so  I  might  speak  of  contentment,  moderation, 
or  self-restraint,  cheerfulness,  modesty,  humility,  and  the 
whole  list. 

But  there  is  a  second  class  of  virtues  which  may  be 
called  extrinsic  in  their  character,  and  which  are  mani- 
fest particularly  in  our  conduct  toward  others. 

i 

Such  terms  as  the  following  will  indicate  some  of 
them:  integrity,  uprightness,  trustworthiness,  sincerity, 
fairness,  fectitude,  worth — all  of  which  bear  in  the  same 
general  direction. 

Cowage,  which  mans  us  and  holds  us  up  under  im- 
pending dangers;  compassion,  which  makes  us  mutual 
sharers  in  the  distresses  and  sufferings  of  our  fellows; 
sympathy,  that  for  which  so  many  millions  of  our  race 
are  reaching  out  with  longing  and  weariness ;  that  for 
want  of  which  the  pleasures  and  joys  which  once  ani- 
mated many  a  heart  have  been  chilled  and  quenched  for- 
ever; that  without  which  companionship  is  a  burden, 
society  a  desert,  and  home  almost  a  sepulchre.  Time  is 
wanting  to  speak  of  all  these  things. 
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The  prospect  widens  with  each  advancing  step,  and 
the  limits  are  not  reached  until  we  are  arrive  at  the  per- 
fect, the  complete  estate  of  man. 

The  maturing  and  fostering  of  these  germs  of  what- 
ever is  good  or  desirable  in  character  so  that  there  may 
finally  issue  a  complete  and  symmetrical  human  being, 
whose  nature  has  been  so  wrought  upon  that  it  reflects 
something  of  the  lineaments  of  the  divine  image — this, 
I  take  it,  is  the  teacher's  work.  There  ib  in  it  a  majesty 
and  comprehensiveness  to  which  few  ever  attain  or  even 
aspire. 

And  now  a  few  words  may  not  be  amiss  as  to  how 
this  work  may  be  best  proceeded  with. 

And  I  may  say  negatively  that  we  shall  not  make 
any  great  progress  by  having  a  particular  time  set  apart 
on  our  programmes  for  general  lessons  on  character ; 
neither  are  we  going  to  bring  about  any  great  reforma- 
tion among  our  pupils  by  allowing  them  to  catch  the 
idea  that  there  is  somewhere  lurking  about  a  grain  or  two 
of  compulsion  in  the  matter. 

We  might  possibly  drive  people  to  knowledge,  but 
we  shall  find  very  up-hill  work  driving  or  lecturing  them 
into  our  ideas  of  virtue  and  goodness.  Except  in  cases  of 
discipline  we  shall  succeed  best  by  keeping  all  ideas  of 
compulsion  entirely  out  of  view.  A  suggestion  of  Isaac 
Taylor  is  so  to  the  point  here  that  I  quote  it.  He  says : 
"The  efficacious  mode  of  instilling  moral  principles  as 
suggested  by  the  history  of  nations,  is  at  choice  moments, 
and  when  all  minds  are  in  a  state  of  gentle  emotion,  and 
in  a  plastic  mood  to  d*op  the  word  or  two  of  practical 
inference,  to  enounce  the  single,  pithy,  well  digested 
sentimerit,  which  by  its  natural  affinity  with  the  excited 
feelings  at  the  moment  shall  combine  itself  with  the  re- 
collected facts."  Tljere  is  need  of  forethought,  and  prepa- 
ration, and  a  display  of  tact,  so  that  the  teacher  may  be 
ready  at  the  opportune  moment,  but  to  the  child  it  comes 
as  a  mere  happening,  an  incident  of  the  day,  which  he 
enjoys  so  much  the  more  because  of  its  fitness  to  the 
attending  circumstances. 
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As  a  very  helpful  means  of  planting  the  seeds  of 
moral  excellence  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  our  pupils  I 
would  mention  the  study  of  English  literature,  and  by 
this  I  do  not  mean  the  study  of  what  somebody  has  writ- 
ten about  what  somebody  pise  has  written,  but  the  face  to 
face  converse  with  the  authors  themselves,  without  any 
dilution  or  rehandling  by  middle-men  or  second-hand 
dealers. 

With  the  child's  first  entrance  at  school  this  work 
should  begin  and  it  should  continue  throughout  his  entire 
course,  so  that  his*  humor  may  have  the  right  bent  in  this 
matter.  I  have  spoken  of  the  dangers  attending  the  read- 
ing of  so  much  of  the  scum  and  froth  which  passes  cur 
rent  in  certain  quarters  under  the  stamp  of  literature, 
although,  in  my  way  of  thinking,  almost  any  other  name 
would  be  more  proper  to  the  thing.  But  by  whatever 
name  we  may  call  it,  the  question  for  us  to  settle  is  how 
we  may  so  hedge  about  our  pupils  as  to  prevent  the  in- 
vasion of  an  enemy  so  baneful  in  its  influences.  I  know 
of  nothing  so  well  calculated  to  ward  off  this  trashy  and 
mischievous  reading  as  a  taste  so  trained  that  it  finds  no 
pleasure  in  such  uiental  reveling-*.  If  there  exists  al- 
ready a  perverse  and  depraved  appetite  for  such  reading, 
we  must  seek  some  adequate  means  to  supplant  this 
desire,  and  to  beget  a  fondness  for  that  which  is  healthful 
and  regenerative  in  its  tendency. 

We  cannot  by  any  means  compel  young  people  to 
relish  and  take  delight  in  a  particular  kind  of  literature 
by  giving  them  our  experience  as  evidence  of  its  virtues 
and  excellencies.  It  may  be  necessary  to  entice  them  by 
dainty  morsels  to  seek  out  the  most  suitable  occasions, 
and  the  most  accessible  avenue*  of  approach,  until  the 
charm  begins  to  fix  the  attention  and  the  soul  begins  to 
rise  to  more  substantial  and  more  sacred  communings. 

I  have  assumed  that  the  teacher  is  himself  ardently 
in  love  with  this  kind  of  work  ;  that  he  finds  some  time 
every  day  to  spend  in  the  company  of  those  who  have 
won  for  themselves  an  imperishable  name  in  the  world 
of  letters.  I  fear,  however,  that  I  am  assuming  that 
which  is  not  a  reality,  and  that  too  many  teachers  know 
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but  little  of  the  real  pleasure  and  refining  efficacy  of  such 
employments. 

It  is  one  of  the  chief  functions  of  the  school  to 
bring  pupils  within  a  range  of  affinities  that  shall  act 
on  the  better  part  of  their  natures ;  to  bring  them  into 
fellowship  with  leachers  in  whose  minds  the  finest  and 
most  sensitive  lines  of  thought  have  been  wrought,  who 
are  able  to  lift  the  vail  which  conceals  from  carnal  eyes 
the  treasured  wisdom,  the  healthful  inspiration,  the  deep 
spiritual  enjoyment  to  be  found  in  good  books.  It  is  in 
such  work  as  this  that  teacher  and  pupil  may  take  sweet 
counsel  together — when  the  glowing  eye  shows  the 
kindling  of  the  spirit  within,  and  there  is  begotten  a 
supreme  admiration  for  whatever  shines  forth  exalted 
and  lovely  in  the  human  soul. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  who  find  no 
time  for  ministering  to  their  own  culture  by  supplying 
the  mind  .with  wholesome  nourishment,  will  prove  the 
most  successful  in  leading  their  pupils  ijito  those  temples 
and  shrines  to  which  they  themselves  are  willingly  and 
willfully  strangers ;  and  he  who  finds  that  he  cannot  win 
his  own  heart  to  true  and  loyal  affection  for  such  recrea- 
tions, might  as  well  make  up  his  mind  at  once  that  he 
has  missed  his  calling  and  that  he  can  earn  the  substan- 
tial of  life  in  some  other  way  better  than  by  teaching. 

I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  it  is  from  a 
proper  study  of  our  best  English  classics  that  there 
gradually  comes  to  take  possession  of  us  and  to  become  a 
substantial  part  of  us,  that  genuine  culture  of  mind  and 
heart,  which,  though  of  slow  growth,  has  a  permanency 
and  grace  about  it,  which  time  can  never  efface. 

'  This  abiding  culture  that  takes  deep  root  in  our 
natures,  and  becomes  a  spring  of  perennial  freshness 
and  unwithering  joy  in  the  midst  of  all  the  success  and 
reverses  which  fortune  may  place  along  our  pathway — 
this,  I  take  it,  is  the  birthright  of  every  child  in  this 
land  of  free  schools  and  free  universities. 
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The  age  of  brain  culture  is  now  here.  Let  us  hope 
that  there  is  now  dawning  a  better  day — a  day  of  brain 
culture  and  heart  culture  so  harmoniously  blended 
that  when  the  pupil  of  the  present  shall  stand  in  the  full 
maturity  of  his  manhood  to  control  the  world's  affairs.. 
he  may  be  so  thoroughly  fitted  and  furnished  that  "Even 
Nature  might  stand  up  and  say  to  all  the  world,  ?this  is 
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1885. 


State  Board  of  Education. 


1888  TO  1885. 


JOS.  C.  SHATTUCK, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

MELVIN  EDWARDS, 
Secretary  of  State. 

D.  F.  URMY, 
Attorney  General. 


1885  TO  1887. 


L.  S.  CORNELL, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

MELVIN  EDWARDS, 
Secretary  of  State. 

T.  H.  THOMAS, 
Attorney  General. 


State  University; 

BOULDER. 

BOARD  OF  REGENTS. 

Term  Expire* 

MAX  HERMAN 1887 

JOS.  C.  SHATTUCK - - 1887 

JAMES  RICE -1889 

L.S.CORNELL - 1889 

R.  W.  WOODBURY — 1891 

C.  M.  TYLER—- - - 1891 

FACULTY. 

JOSEPH  A.  SEWALL,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President. 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Metallurgy. 

ISAAC  C.  DENNETT,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Latin, 

PAUL  H.  HANUS,  B.  S., 
Professor  of  Mathematics. 

MARY  RIPPON, 
Professor  of  German  and  French. 

JAMES  VV.  BELL,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Political  Economy  and  History. 

W.  F.  C.  HASSON,  (Assistant  Engineer  U.  S.  Navy), 
Professor  of  Mechanics  and  Applied  Mathematics. 

J.  RAYMOND  BRACKETT,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  English  Literature  and  Greek. 

WILLIAM  R.  WHITEHEAD,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery. 

CHARLES  AMBROOK,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

TAMES  H.  KIMBALL,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Physiology \  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

THOMAS  H.  EVERTS, 
Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women. 

H.  W.  McLAUTHLIN.  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Pathology  and  Histology. 

GEORGE  CLEARY,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Opthalmology  and  Otology. 

W.  H.  MERSHON, 
Licensed  Instructor  in  Music. 

EDWARD  C.  WOLCOTT, 
Librarian. 


State  School  of  Mines, 

GOLDEN. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

Term  Expires 

C.  C.  WELCH _. — - 1885 

JAMES  T.  SMITH 1885 

FREDERICK  STEINHAUER - 1887 

R.  H.  VAN  DIEST — 1887 

E.  L.  BERTHOUD - 1887 


FACULTY. 


REGIS  CHAUVENET,  A.  M.,  B.  S.,  President, 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Assaying. 

ARTHUR  LAKES, 
Professor  of  Geology  and  Drawing,     Curator  of  the  Museum, 

MAGNUS  C.  IHLSENG,  E.  M.,  C.  E.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Physics  and  Engineering. 

PAUL  MEYER,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Mathematics. 

GEO.  C.  TILDEN,  C.  E., 
Assistant  in  Assaying. 


State  Agricultural  College, 

FORT  COLLINS. 


BOARD    OF  TRUSTEES. 

Term  Expires 

b.s.  Lagrange — 1891 

w.f.  watrous 1891 

john  j.  ryan - 1889 

henry  foote 1889 

david  boyd 1887 

ozro  brackett 1887 

r.  a.  southworth 1885 

G.  W.  RUST - —1885 


FACULTY. 


C.  L.  INGERSOLL,  M.  S.,  President, 
Professor  of  Political  Economy  and  Logic. 

A.  E.  BLOUNT,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Agriculture  and  Superintendent  of  Farm. 

C.  F.  DAVIS,  M.  S., 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics. 

ELWOOD  MEAD,  B.  S.,  C.  E., 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Engineering. 

JAMES  CASSIDY, 
Professor  of  Botany  and  Horticulture. 

J.  W.  LAWRENCE, 
Professor  of  Mechanics  and  Drawing. 

G.  C.  FAVILLE.  B.  S.,  D.  V.  M., 
Professor  of  Veterinary  Science  and  Zoology. 


State  Industrial  School, 


GOLDEN. 


BOARD   OF  CONTROL. 

Tkrm  Rxfirtt 

J.  FRANK  GARDNER — 1885 

W.  B.  OSBORNE _ 1885 

W.  G.  SMITH -1887 


W.  C.  SAMPSON, 
Superintendent 

RACHEL  B.  SAMPSON, 
Matron. 

A.  W.  EXTROM, 
Family  Father  of  Family  One  and  Teacher. 

ED.  L.  HEALEY, 
Family  Father  of  Family  Four  and  Teacher. 

I.  M.  SIBBET, 
Assistant  in  Family  One  and  Teacher. 

J.  H.  WILLIAMS, 
Foreman  of  Broom  Shop  and  Assistant. 

CHARLES  A.  COBB, 
Bookkeeper. 

L.  M.  RHOADES, 
Charge  of  Shoe  Shop  md  First  Night  Watch. 

ANTONIA  KLEIN, 
Baker  and  Second  Night  Watch. 

C.  M.  COBB, 
Charge  of  Laundry  and  Teacher. 

J.  M.  WRIGHT, 
Charge  of  Kitchen  and  Officers'  Dining  Room. 

R.  B.  FISK, 
Charge  of  Boys'  Dining  Room  and  Officers'  Quarters. 

RHODA  CARPENTER, 
Charge  of  Tailor  Shop. 


Deaf-Mute  and  Blind  Institute, 


COLORADO  SPRINGS. 


TRUSTEES. 

Term  Expires 

Dr.  R.  G.  BUCKINGHAM,  President- 1885 

CHARLES  H.  WHITE,  Secretary 1885 

Dr.  JAMES  CORREY,  Treasurer 1885 

EDUCATIONAL   DEPARTMENT. 

D.  C.  DUDLEY, 
Principal. 

H.  M.  HARBERT, 

A.  J.  LAMOREAUX, 

Mrs.  A.  WHITCOMB, 

Miss  LIZZIE  KIRKPATRICK, 

Teachers. 

Mrs.  C.  C.  WYNN, 
Teacher  of  Blind  Class. 

Miss  M.  E.  CHURCHMAN, 
Teacher  of  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music. 

DOMESTIC   DEPARTMENT. 

Mrs.  A.  O.  WHITCOMB, 
Matron. 

Miss  MARY  HARBERT, 
Girls'  Supervisor. 

COLLINS  OSGOOD, 
Boys'  Supervisor. 

ROBERT  MAGEE, 
Engineer. 

INDUSTRIAL   DEPARTMENT. 

H.  M.  HARBERT, 
Teacher  of  Printing. 

Miss  G.  SUTTON, 
.     Teacher  of  Needle-  Work. 
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Department  of  Public  Instruction/ 

Denver,  Colo.,  Dec.  10, 1*84. 

To  His  Excellency, 

JAMES  B.  GRANT, 

Governor  of  Colorado; 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  Fourth 
Biennial  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
for  the  biennial  term  ending  August  31,  1884. 

Very  respectfully, 

Jos.  C.  Shattuck. 


SYNOPSIS 


OF  THE 


Public  School  System  of  Colorado, 


OFFICERS. 


Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
State  Board  of.  Education. 
County  Superintendents. 
District  Boards. 


SCHOOLS. 

Ungraded  District  Schools. 

Town  and  Citv  Graded  Schools,  with 

High  School  Courses. 

HIGHER    AND    SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 

University,  Boulder. 

School  of  Mines,  Golden. 

Agricultural  College,  Fort  Collins. 

Mute  and  Blind  Institute,  Colorado  Springs. 

OTHER   AGENCIES. 

State  Teachers'  Association,  voluntary. 
County  Teachers'  Association,  voluntary. 

SCHOOL   AGE. 

Between  six  and  twenty-one;  attendance  voluntary. 
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SCHOOL   YEAR. 

Begins  September  1,  ends  August  81. 

SUPERINTENDENT   OF   PUBLIC    INSTRUCTION. 

Elected  by  the  people  for  two  years.  Has  general  super- 
vision of  the  public  schools;  collects  and  tabulates  the 
school  statistics  of  the  State ;  apportions  the  State  school 
fund  to  the  counties;  gives  information  to  school  officers 
upon  construction  of  school  law;  prepares  and  furnishes 
blanks  for  use  of  school  officers  and  registers  for  teachers  ; 
visits  annually  such  counties  as  most  need  his  personal 
attendance,  inspecting  schools  and  making  public  addresses; 
is  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  a  member 
of  the  State  Board  of  Land  Commissioners;  makes  biennial 
report  to  the  Governor  in  December  previous  to  each  session 
of  the  Legislature;  causes  school  law  to  be  published  and 
distributed  in  pamphlet  form;  is  ex  officio  State  Librarian. 

STATE   BOARD   OF   EDUCATION. 

Consists  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  Attorney  General. 

Issues  State  diplomas  to  such  teachers  as  may  pass 
examination,  after  having  taught  successfully  in  the  State 
for  two  years;  tries  appeals  from  the  decision  of  County 
Superintendents,  but  cannot  render  a  judgment  for  money. 

STATE   BOARD   OF   EXAMINERS. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  President 
of  the  State  University,  the  President  of  the  Agricultural 
College,  and  the  President  of  the  State  School  of  Mines, 
constitute  a  State  Board  of  Examiners,  having  entire  con- 
trol of  the  examinations  for  State  diplomas. 

COUNTY   SUPERINTENDENTS   OF  SCHOOLS. 

Elected  by  the  people  for  two  years.  Compensation 
five  Hollars  per  day,  and  fifteen  cents  for  each  mile  neces- 
sarily traveled,  but  such  compensation  may  not  exceed  one 
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hundred  dollars  in  one  year  for  each  school  in  the  county ; 
holds  quarterly  examinations  for  teachers,  and  grants  cer- 
tificates to  successful  applicants;  apportions  the  county 
school  fund  to  the  districts ;  visits  each  district  at  least  once 
each  quarter  while  school  is  in  session,  for  the  purpose  of 
inspecting  the  schools,  advising  with  teachers  and  school 
officers,  and  examining  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  latter, 
to  see  if  the  same  are  properly  kept,  and  the  district  funds 
accounted  for;  receives  reports  from  district  secretaries  and 
and  makes  report  annually  to  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  ;  hears  appeals  from  decisions  of  district  boards ; 
supplies  districts  and  teachers  with  copies  of  the  school  law 
and  all  needed  blanks  and  registers;  is  Land  Commissioner 
of  the  county. 

DISTRICT   BOARDS. 

In  districts  of  the  first  class :  i.  e.f  those  which  have  a 
school  population  of  more  than  1,000,  the  district  board  is 
composed  of  six  directors,  two  of  whom  are  elected  annu- 
ally on  the  first  Monday  in  May,  and  hold  office  three 
years.  They  elect  one  of  their  number  president,  a  secre- 
tary, who  may  be  a  member  of  the  board,  and  a  treasurer, 
who  may  not  be  a  member  of  the  board.  In  all  other 
districts  the  board  consists  of  three  members,  term  three 
years,  one  elected  each  year.  These  district  boards  are  the 
executive  officers  of  the  districts,  which  are  bodies  corpo- 
rate, created  by  law. 

The  directors  are  custodians  of  the  district  property  of 
all  kinds ;  they  employ  and  discharge  teachers  and  laborers, 
and  fix  the  salaries  of  the  same ;  make  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  schools,  and  prescribe  the  course  of  study  and 
the  text  books;  suspend  or  expel  pupils;  disburse  all 
school  money ;  keep  district  records ;  take  school  census  ; 
report  annually  to  County  Superintendent;  enforce  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  in  general  do  all  things  necessary  to  carry 
on  the  schools. 

In  districts  with  a  school  population  of  850  or  more, 
the  directors  fix  the  amount  of  the  special  tax  levy,  if  any, 
for  school  purposes;  in  smaller  districts  the  question  is 
submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  if  more  than  2  mills  is 
to  be  levied. 
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The  Constitution  of  the  State  provides:  "That  no 
person  shall  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  at  any  school  dis- 
trict election,  or  to  hold  any  school  district  office  on 
account  of  sex." 

SCHOOLS. 

No  district  is  entitled  to  any  portion  of  the  State  or 
county  fund  unless  it  maintains  a  school,  taught  by  a 
licensed  teacher  for  at  least  sixty  days  in  each  year.  In 
the  county  districts  schools  are  maintained  from  sixty  to 
one  hundred  and  sixty  days,  sometimes  prolonged  even  to 
two  hundred  days.  In  cities  and  towns  the  schools  are 
from  one  hundred  and  twenty  (in  a  few)  to  two  hundred 
days  in  length  ;  those  in  which  is  enrolled  a  majority  of  the 
pupils  of  graded  schools  are  in  session  at  least  one  hundred 
and  ninety  days;  while  those  in  which  is  enrolled  a 
majority  of  the  pupils  of  ungraded  schools  are  in  session 
about  one  hundred  days. 

All  the  graded  schools  have  a  High  School  course 
open  to  all,  while  Denver  is  the  only  city  sufficiently  popu- 
lous as  yet  to  require  a  High  School  with  a  full  and  entirely 
distinct  faculty. 

HIGHER  AND    SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 

Separated,  as  the  people  of  Colorado  are,  by  so  many 
miles  and  so  much  cost  of  travel,  from  the  institutions  of 
learning  in  the  older  States,  they  early  saw  and  felt  the 
necessity  of  providing  for  the  advanced  education  of  the 
youth  of  the  State  at  home,  since  the  majority  are  effectu- 
ally debarred  from  attending  elsewhere. 

Out  of  this  necessity  sprung  the  University  at  Boulder, 
the  Agricultural  College  at  Fort  Collins,  and  the  School  of 
Mines  at  Golden,  all  supported  by  the  State;  all,  of  course, 
yet  in  their  childhood,  but  all  vigorous  and  promising,  in 
charge  of  teachers  of  experience  and  skill,  and  with  courses 
of  study  which  compare  favorably  in  breadth  and  thorough- 
ness with  similar  institutions  in  the  older  States. 

The  University  is  controlled  by  a  Board  of  Regents, 
six  in  number,  two  of  whom  are  elected  biennially  by  the 
people. 
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The  boards  of  management  for  the  other  institutions 
are  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

A  tax  of  one-fifth  of  one  mill  is  levied  by  the  State  for 
the  support  of  each. 

REFORMATORY     INSTITUTIONS. 

The  State  Industrial  School  at  Golden  is  a  reform 
school  for  boys.  It  has  been  managed  from  the  first  on 
the  modern  family  plan,  nothing  prison-like  in  its  appear- 
ance or  its  discipline,  and  its  success  has  been  gratifying. 

SCHOOL   REVENUE. 

The  Public  School  revenue  of  Colorado  is  derived 
almost  exclusively  from  taxation.  In  common  with  other 
new  western  States,  she  has  a  land  grant  of  sections  sixteen 
and  thirty-six  in  each  surveyed  township,  but  so  large  a 
portion  of  these  fall  upon  arid  lands  that  the  grant  is  of 
little  aid  to  our  school  fund.  The  statute  provides  for  the 
annual  levy  of  a  county  tax  for  school  purposes  of  not  less 
than  two  nor  more  than  five  mills;  this,  with  the  proceeds 
of  penal  fines  constitutes  the  county  school  fund.  To  this 
is  added  whatever  may  be  received  from  the  State  fund, 
which,  during  the  past  year,  has  amounted  to  sixty-one 
cents  per  capita  of  the  school  population:  For  the  year 
ending  August  31,  1884,  nineteen  counties  levied  the  mini- 
mum rate,  and  of  the  remaining  twenty  which  exceeded  it, 
two  reached  the  maximum. 

The  State  fund  will  be  materially  increased  hereafter  by 
the  amount  received  from  the  Insurance  Department. 

In  many  States  there  is  a  "Teachers'  Wages  Fund," 
which  cannot  be  used  for  any  other  purpose.  There  is  no 
such  fund  known  to  the  laws  of  Colorado.  What  is  known 
as  the  "  General  Fund/'  derived,  as  above  stated,  from  the 
county  tax,  from  fines  and  estrays,  and  from  the  State  fund, 
is  available  for  all  legitimate  expenses  of  the  district,  except 
purchasing  sites,  erecting  and  furnishing  buildings,  making 
permanent  improvements  or  betterments.  The  proceeds  of 
a  Special  School  tax,  when  collected,  are  practically  added 
to  the  General  Fund,  because  available  for  precisely  the 
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same  purposes.  The  excess  of  the  Special  Bond  tax,  if 
any,  after  paying  the  interest  coupons  due,  can  be  used  for 
the  same  purposes.  None  of  these  moneys  can  be  used  for 
building,  enlarging  or  furnishing  school  houses,  or  pur- 
chasing sites,  except  the  unexpended  balance  remaining  to 
the  credit  of  the  district  any  year,  after  paying  the  expenses 
of  a  ten  months'  school  for  that  year.  Repairs  rendered 
necessary  by  the  ordinary  wear  and  tear  of  the  buildings 
can  be  paid  from  this  fund.  If  a  district  is  to  build,  enlarge,, 
furnish,  or  purchase  site,  it  must  tax  itself  for  that  purpose. 
There  is  no  statutory  limit  to  the  rate  of  taxation  which  a 
district  may  vote,  either  for  school  or  building  purposes, 
and  in  districts  of  first  and  second  classes  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  board  to  fix  the  rate,  and  the  board  may  also  order  the 
levy  of  one-tenth  of  a  mill  to  be  expended  for  a  library. 
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FROM 


County  Superintendents. 

DELTA  COUNTY. 

Geo.  H.  Merchant,  Superintendent. 

The  school  interests  of  Delta  county  are  rapidly 
increasing.  The  districts  have  increased  in  number  from 
3  to  8  since  my  last  annual  report.  During  the  year  there 
have  been  4  schools  in  session;  one  7  months,  two  6 
months  and  1  three  months.  District  No.  1  has  voted 
#7,000  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  building  and  furnishing  a 
school  house.  It  will  be  located  at  Delta,  the  county  seat, 
will  be  of  brick,  and  will  be  built  and  furnished  in  modern 
style.  In  the  districts  recently  organized,  none  of  them 
have  less  than  17  persons  of  school  age,  and  all  expect  to 
have  school  the  coming  winter.  We  find  that  the  maxi- 
mum rate  of  taxation  as  fixed  by  law — 5  mills — for  the 
general  fund  will  not  support  schools  in  these  new  districts 
as  long  as  the  people  desire.  If  the  maximum  were  fixed 
at  10  mills,  and  tne  rate  then  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
county  commissioners,  the  needs  of  the  people  in  sparsely 
settled  counties  would  be  better  served. 


CHAFFEE  COUNTY. 

John  G.  Hollenbeck,  Superintendent. 

School  District  No.  14  has  completed  a  fine  brick  house 
this  year.  The  Salida  district  is  building  one,  and  it  will 
be  ready  for  occupancy  about  December  1st.     District  No. 
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16  expects  to  build  next  year.  The  teachers  in  this  county 
have  held  no  institute  this  year.  It  seems  to  be  an  impos- 
sibility to  get  25  teachers  to  even  promise  to  attend  on 
account  of  the  expense.  It  is  probable  that  a  teachers' 
association  will  be  formed  during  the  holidays,  the  expense 
attending  it  being  small  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  its 
duration.  I  have  been  unable  to  attend  to  my  official 
duties  as  I  should  have  done,  on  account  of  the  expense 
and  the  low  price  of  county  warrants.  I  think  is  is  not 
right  for  county  superintendents  to  work  for  nothing  and 
board  themselves.  The  school  district  officers  of  this 
county  are  generally  good  business  men,  and  are  careful 
not  to  employ  incompetent  teachers,  frequently  consulting 
with  the  superintendent  before  hiring  them.  During  the 
year  four  new  districts  have  been  organized,  viz.:  One  at 
Monarch,  No.  21 ;  one  at  Calumet,  No.  22;  one  at  Divide, 
No.  23;  and  one  near  Salida,  No.  24,  the  latter  having  been 
organized  since  September  1st. 


CUSTER  COUNTY. 

Artemas  Walters,  Superintendent. 

Most  of  the  schools  in  this  county  during  the  past  year 
have  been  ably  conducted  by  a  class  of  teachers  well  qual- 
ified for  their  work,  and  many  of  them  are  using  the  latest 
methods  and  text  books  in  their  schools,  while  every 
teacher  in  the  county  reads  one  or  more  educational  jour- 
nals. Some  of  the  districts  are  very-  large  and  sparsely 
inhabited,  hence  some  of  the  pupils  have  a  great  distance 
to  go  to  attend  school,  making  the  attendance  in  such  dis- 
tricts very  irregular  and  the  average  small.  Without  a 
special  tax  for  school  purposes,  thinly  populated  districts 
cannot  maintain  a  school  longer  than  3  months  in  a 
year.  Other  districts,  by  levying  a  special  tax,  maintain  a 
school  from  6  to  10  months  in  a  year,  and  have  some  very 
fine  and  well  furnished  school  buildings,  which  are  a  credit 
to  the  people  who  have  built  them.  All  districts  in  this 
county  but  two  have  school  houses,  and  those  two  use 
very  comfortable  rooms,  the  use  of  which  is  donated.  We 
are  taking  steps  towards  holding  a  teachers1  institute  the 
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coming  year.  I  have  visited  every  district  in  the  county 
several  times,  and  found  a  lively  interest  manifested  in 
regard  to  schools,  and  the  holding  of  longer  terms.  It  has 
been  my  endeavor  to  foster  and  increase  the  interest  among 
the  people,  and  above  all,  to  have  teachers  in  charge  of  our 
schools  who  understand  their  business,  and  who  teach 
instead  of  keep  school. 


ELBERT  COUNTY. 

S.  J.  Stid,  Superintendent. 

I  am  in  hopes  the  Legislature  will  appropriate  Elbert 
county  enough  money  to  hold  a  teachers'  institute  at  least 
one  week  every  year.  Our  schools  are  in  rather  a  back- 
ward condition  for  this  age  of  rapid  progression.  We  have 
just  organized  a  graded  school  at  Elbert,  which  will 
undoubtedly  be  a  success. 


EL   PASO   COUNTY. 

B.  A.  P.  Eaton,  Superintendent. 

I  think  section  16  of  school  law  should  be  so  amended 
as  to  require  school  boards  in  districts  of  the  first  class  to 
hold  examinations  for  teachers  who  expect  to  be  employed 
in  said  districts,  on  or  about  the  10th  day  of  June  in  each 
year;  and  that  said  examination  shall  be  conducted  just  as 
the  county  examination  is ;  the  district  secretary  to  report 
the  result  to  the  county  superintendent  upon  blanks  pre- 
pared for  that  purpose  within  ten  days  after  said  examin- 
ation closes.  Also  an  additional  clause  to  section  61,  for- 
bidding members  of  the  several  school  boards  from  draw- 
ing warrants  on  the  county  treasurers  in  favor  of  them- 
selves, except  for  their  pay  as  members  of  the  board.  Also, 
another,  prohibiting  members  of  school  boards  from  con- 
tracting to  build  or  furnish  school  houses. 
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GUNNISON    COUNTY. 

Geo.  B.  Spratt,  Superintendent. 

A  marked  improvement  has  been  perceptible  in  the 
educational  work  during  the  past  year.  Notwithstanding 
the  hard  times,  several  new  school  nouses  have  been  built, 
one  at  a  cost  of  #8,000 ;  another,  a  frame,  in  course  of 
erection  in  district  No.  3.  One  new  district  organized 
since  last  report.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  school 
population  of  over  five  per  cent;  in  the  "average  daily 
attendance"  of  ten  per  cent.  Teachers  are  doing  good 
work.  Although  the  directors  are  doing  more  to  promote 
the  interests  of  education  in  their  districts  than  heretofore, 
I  regret  very  much  to  say  that  most  of  them  have  been 
extremely  tardy  in  sending  in  their  annual  reports,  as 
required  by  law.  A  large  majority  of  those  reporting  were 
incorrect.  I  have  been  compelled  to  go  to  a  number  of 
districts  and  make  out  their  reports  myself,  which  has  con- 
sumed time  and  caused  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  expense 
and  trouble,  therefore  I  hope  you  will  excuse  the  unavoid- 
able delay,  on  my  part,  in  not  reporting  to  you  at  an  earlier 
day.  District  officers  experience  no  little  inconvenience  in 
the  matter  of  settling  up  and  keeping  a  correct  cash  account 
with  county  treasurer,  for  the  reason,  when  they  are  about 
to  create  an  indebtedness  or  issue  an  order  for  the  payment 
of  the  same,  they  are  at  a  loss  to  know  just  what  amount 
of  cash  on  hand,  etc.,  until  the  close  of  the  year,  because 
the  law  does  not  require  the  county  treasurer  to  render  a 
statement  of  balance  on  hand  each  quarter,  but  simply  to 
report  the  amount  collected.  Most  school  officers  are, 
therefore,  apt  to  overdraw  their  accounts.  I  think  the 
school  law  of  the  State  should  be  revised  so  as  to  place  the 
funds,  as  fast  as  collected,  in  the  hands  of  the  district 
treasurer. 


HUERFANO   COUNTY. 

A.  H.  Quillian,  Superintendent 

I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  a  constant  improvement  in 
school  work   in   this   county.      New   methods   are   being 
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adopted  in  some  of  the  schools  with  marked  success. 
There  is  also  a  growing  disposition  to  house  the  schools. 
We  have  in  this  county  a  large  per  cent,  of  Mexican  chil- 
dren— in  a  few  districts  the  school  population  is  entirely 
Mexican.  With  this  class  of  people  there  is  a  very  decided 
improvement  in  the  interest  evinced  by  the  parents  con- 
cerning the  education  of  their  children. 


LARIMER  COUNTY. 

W.  H.  McCreery,  Superintendent. 

In  addition  to  the  tabulated  annual  report  this  day  for- 
warded, I  would  submit  the  following  items  in  regard  to 
the  progress  of  school  work  in  this  county  during  the  past 
two  years.  In  that  time  the  number  of  districts  has 
increased  from  26  to  35,  while  the  increase  in  school  popu- 
lation has  been  only  about  14  per  cent.;  in  the  valuation  of 
property  in  the  county  about  36  per  cent.  The  increase  in 
the  value  of  school  buildings  has  been  more  than  50  per 
cent.,  while  the  amount  received  by  the  schools  from  the 
general  and  special  funds,  together,  has  increased  from 
$10,782.96  in  1882,  to  $23,590.10  in  1884,  an  increase  of 
over  100  per  cent.  The  liberality  with  which  the  people 
vote  and  pay  heavy  taxes,  in  some  cases  as  high  as  35  mills 
on  the  dollar,  for  building  houses  and  maintaining  schools, 
shows  that  the  work  of  education  occupies  no  second  place 
in  their  hearts.  As  a  class  our  teachers  are  devoted  and 
earnest.  In  August,  1883,  I  organized  a  normal  institute, 
which  continued  in  session  two  weeks,  with  very  satisfactory 
results.  In  this  work  I  acknowledge  gratefully  the  help 
received  from  yourself  and  from  professors  of  therUniver- 
sity,  Agricultural  College,  and  others.  In  August  of 
this  year  a  similar  session  was  held.  To  make, these  Nor- 
mal institutes  what  they  should  be  we  need  State  help. 
These  sessions  were  attended  by  about  three-fourths  of  the 
teachers  employed  in  the  county,  although  the  attendance 
was  entirely  voluntary  on  their  part  and  at  their  own 
expense.  You  will  notice  that  the  average  salary  of  female 
teachers  in  the  ungraded  schools  of  the  county  is  a  little 
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higher  than  that  of  males.  And  so  the  world  moves. 
May  the  system  of  school  we  are  building  up  help  to  move 
it  right 


OURAY  COUNTY. 

P.  H.  Shue,  Superintendent 

I  suggest  that  the  school  law  be  so  amended  as  to 
make  it  the  duty  of  the  county  judge  (or  commissioners) 
to  appoint  an  assistant  to  the  county  superintendent  in 
holding  quarterly  examinations  of  teachers,  whose  duties 
and  powers  shall  be  equal  to  those  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent in  examining  and  grading  the  answers  of  appli- 
cants. It  might  do  away  with  much  irregularity  in  issuing 
certificates.  The  law  is  now  plain  enough,  but  it  is  some- 
times evaded. 


PUEBLO   COUNTY. 

A.  Y.  Hull,  Superintendent 

The  public  schools  in  this  county  during  the  past  year 
were  largely  attended,  and  notably  successful  both  in  cities 
and  country.  The  schools  of  Pueblo,  under  the  superin- 
tendency  of  J.  S.  McClung,  and  those  of  South  Pueblo, 
under  F.  B.  Gault,  will  take  rank  with  the  best  in  the  west; 
while  the  schools  in  the  country  have  had  the  advantages 
of  superior  teachers  as  a  rule,  and  the  work  has  been  very 
gratifying.  All  of  our  schools  in  the  city  and  country, 
with  few  exceptions,  have  re-employed  the  superintendents 
and  teachers  of  last  year,  which  is  a  sufficient  guaranty  of 
a  successful  school  year. 


RIO    GRANDE   COUNTY. 

Sigel   Heilman,   Superintendent 

I  predict  more  improvement  in  the  educational  work 
of  this  county  during  the  coming  year,  than  during  any 
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time  in  its  past  history.  The  better  elements  of  society  are 
rapidly  settling  in  our  little  county,  and  they  have  already 
made  their  interest  and  influence  felt  in  our  educational 
work.  The  assessable  property  of  the  county  is  greater 
than  ever  before,  and  the  school  boards  are  using  more 
care  in  the  application  of  school  funds  and  the  selection  of 
teachers.  The  district  boards  favor  the  regulation  of 
teachers'  wages  by  the  grade  of  certificates;  and  also,  the 
adoption  of  a  uniform  series  of  text  books.  They  will  give 
their  support  to  a  measure  for  having  all  school  books 
furnished  by  the  State. 

Notk.— -See  remarks  elsewhere  on  text  books. 


SAGUACHE  COUNTY. 
W.  E.  White,  Superintendent. 

Educational  facilities  in  the  way  of  new  buildings,  furni- 
ture and  improved  apparatus,  have  been  greatly  increased 
during  the  year,  and  the  efficiency  of  our  schools  has  been 
much  enhanced  by  the  services  of  a  higher  grade  of 
teachers,  and  the  wider  interest  and  effort  on  the  part  of 
patrons,  and  yet  for  the  money  expended  the  schools  are 
not  what  they  should  be.  Some  of  the  districts  lacked  the 
small  amount  of  interest  necessary  to  elect  a  board  of 
directors  at  the  last  election,  and  others  elected  men  pos- 
sessing so  little  interest  in  educational  matters  that  they 
failed  to  qualify.  Many  of  the  districts  possess  no  maps, 
globes  or  charts,  all  of  which  are  indispensable  to  the 
highest  success  of  instruction.  The  influences  of  relation- 
ship, friendship,  or  other  extraneous  circumstances,  rather 
than  true  professional  merit,  has  governed  too  often  in  the 
selection  of  teachers,  who  should  be  employed  only 
because  of  fitness  for  the  work.  In  order  that  our  schools 
may  be  highly  successful,  patrons  should  take  the  deepest 
interest  and  see  that  only  men  who  are  qualified  and  will 
perform  their  duties  are  elected  directors.  Directors 
should  pay  teachers  as  high  wages  as  possible,  in  order 
that  they  may  fit  themselves  for  the  difficult  duties  of  their 
profession.     Patrons,  and  especially  directors,  should  sup- 
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port  and  encourage  teachers  when  they  are  doing  their 
duty,  and  if  they  are  not  performing  their  duty  and  attain- 
ing reasonable  success,  they  should  be  promptly  discharged. 
School  boards  will  find  that  to  attain  the  highest  success, 
good  maps,  globes,  charts  and  blackboards  are  indispen- 
sable, and  the  final  result  will  justify  their  purchase,  even 
if  it  is  found  necessary  to  shorten  the  school  term.  Text 
books  are  being  rapidly  improved  and  should  be  changed 
as  often  as  possible  compatible  with  justice  to  those  who 
buy.  Teachers  of  proved  ability  and  success  should  be 
retained  in  the  same  school  as  long  as  they  are  successful. 
Much  valuable  time  is  lost  by  the  frequent  change  of  teach- 
ers. Factional  quarrels  should  never  be  permitted  to  inter- 
fere with  the  proper  management  of  the  schools.  Permits, 
as  well  as  certificates,  are  now  issued  only  upon  the  strong- 
est evidence  of  ability,  and  the  grade  of  teachers  is  being 
raised  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Our  State  statutes  in  regard  to  teachers'  institutes  do 
not  provide  the  assistance  that  our  teachers  should  have. 
Many  of  the  counties  that  are  making  an  earnest  and  faith- 
ful effort  to  make  the  influence  of  the  public  schools  felt  in 
every  home,  have  not  twenty-five  teachers  to  attend  an  insti- 
tute ;  and  a  term  of  two  weeks  is  too  long,  because  entail- 
ing too  much  expense  upon  teachers  whose  work  is  limited 
to  a  few  months  in  the  year. 

An  interchange  and  candid  discussion  of  methods  of 
instruction  and  discipline  is  the  greatest  utility  of  a  teach- 
ers' institute,  and  this  can  be  accomplished  perhaps  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  as  well  in  two  or  three  days  as  in  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  with  much  less  expense.  .We  suggest  that  State 
aid  should  be  given  to  procure  competent  and  progressive 
instructors  in  new  and  improved  methods  of  instruction 
and  discipline,  and  whatever  aid  possible  to  maintain  a  live, 
energetic  institute  for  a  period  of  two  or  three  days  ever}' 
fall  in  each  county  of  the  State;  and  we  are  satisfied  that 
the  increased  efficiency  of  our  schools  would  more  than 
compensate  for  such  expenditure.  The  profession  of  teach- 
ing, with  a  few  individual  exceptions,  has  grasped  only  half 
of  its  power  for  true  advancement.  The  great  majority  of 
our  teachers  only  increase  power,  without  giving  that  power 
right  direction.  The  teacher  is  truly  successful — the 
country  is  truly  safe— the  future  is  truly  secure,  only  when 
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principle  and  intelligence  are  wedded  together;  and  it  is 
cheaper  and  less  dangerous  for  the  Nation  or  State  to  pay 
good  teachers  and  furnish  means  to  that  end,  than  to  sup- 
port the  products  and  effects  of  moral  and  mental  igno- 
rance. 


SUMMIT   COUNTY. 

B.  A.  Arbogast,  Superintendent, 

Our  county  is  fast  emerging  from  the  chaotic  condition 
incident  to  a  floating  population.  All  our  school  boards 
have  wisely  consented  to  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  system 
of  text  books.  Our  teachers  and  school  officers  are  all 
working  harmoniously,  hence  we  look  forward  to  a  year  of 
as  prosperous  school  work  as  our  limited  finances  will 
permit. 


WELD   COUNTY. 

A.*K.  Packard,  Superintendent. 

I  have  secured,  in  seven  or  eight  school  houses,  better 
arrangements  as  to  light,  ventilation  and  entrances,  than 
were  to  be  found  in  the  county  before.  One  hindrance  to 
the  best  success  of  some  of  our  schools  is  the  carelessness 
of  school  boards  in  taking  for  teachers,  simply  because 
they  apply,  persons  of  whom  neither  they  or  any  known'to 
them,  have  knowledge,  when  they  might  easily  obtain  those 
of  whose  qualifications  and  successful  experience  they  are 
or  may  be  assured.  Sometimes  boards  neglect  to  engage 
a  teacher  till  they  wish  school  to  begin.  Again,  many 
boards,  paying  a  teacher  good  wages,  never  have  any  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  teacher's  work,  and  so  sometimes 
a  really  good  teacher  gets  an  ill  reputation  in  a  district,  and 
a  poor  one  is  counted  successful.  In  the  former  case  the 
testimony  of  incapable  and  prejudiced  or  malicious  pupils 
is  taken  without  examination.  In  the  latter  the  teacher  has 
not  given  offense,  and  though  inefficient,  ignorant  and  unapt, 
the  trustees  commend  the  teacher  by  saying,  "we  hear  no 
complaint." 
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I  would  beg  leave  to  renew,  or  repeat,  the  suggestion 
in  my  last  year's  report,  that  the'  State  should  provide,  by 
the  appointment  of  a  commission,  or  otherwise,  to  insure 
that  no  school  house,  great  or  small,  should  be  built  with- 
out certain  conditions  to  secure  sufficient  and  the  best  light 
and  proper  ventilation,  for  the  lack  of  both  which  most  of 
our  teachers  and  scholars  suffer,  some  consciously,  but  most 
without  thought  of  it,  and  all  wrongfully. 

Is  it  not  possible,  and  desirable,  to  lighten  the  burden 
that  oaths  and  bonds  lay  upon  school  officers?  In  a  county 
like  Weld,  in  portions  thinly  populated,  it  is  quite  a  serious 
question.  One  secretary  wrote  me  that  he  could  not  swear 
to  his  report  without  a  journey  that  would  cost  #7.50,  besides 
the  time  required,  and  the  time  is  quite  an  important  con- 
sideration in  a  busy  season.  A  secretary  has  told  me  of 
going  to  a  not  near  neighboring  town  to  swear — of  going 
the  third  time  before  finding  the  necessary  notary  or  justice. 
It  vexes  the  secretary  to  be  at  so  much  trouble  to  swear 
that  he  will  do  his  duty,  and  then,  every  time  he  returns  a 
census  list  or  report,  to  go  again  to  swear  that  he  has  done 
his  duty.  If  he  must  make  oath  when  he  takes  office,  might 
not  his  certificate  be  sufficient  for  his  census  list  and  report? 
Treasurers  sometimes  grudge  the  time  and  trouble  and 
expense  of  swearing  and  giving  bonds  for  the  delivery  of 
their  record  book  and  copy  of  school  laws  to  their  suc- 
cessors. 


REPORT 

OF 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


There  has  been  so  marked  an  improvement  in  county 
reports  for  the  present  year,  that  the  statistical  tables  for 
1884  are  the  most  reliable  ever  published  for  this  State — 
in  a  number  of  the  items,  are  reliable  for  the  first  time,  as  I 
believe,  since  educational  statistics  were  collected  in  this 
State  or  Territory.  This  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  the 
people  are  becoming  familiar  with  the  working  of  the 
school  law,  which  has  been  subject  to  modifications  rather 
than  to  radical  changes  since  1876,  and  the  modifications 
have,  for  the  most  part,  been  to  secure  greater  simplicity  in 
the  machinery  necessary  in  district  organization  and  man- 
agement. It  has  been  of  advantage  to  the  people  that  all 
changes  in  the  law  since  it  was  enacted  by  the  first  General 
Assembly  of  the  State,  have  been  in  the  shape  of  amend- 
ments to  the  various  sections  of  the  original  law,  and  not 
by  separate  acts.  The  State  Constitution  wisely  provides 
that  when  any  section  of  a  law  is  amended  the  entire  sec- 
tion must  be  re-enacted  as  amended,  hence  the  school  law 
of  Colorado  is  complete  in  itself  and  does  not  require  a 
digest. 

The  financial  part  of  the  county  reports  is  now  made 
with  a  near  approach  to  absolute  correctness.  This  is  the 
result  of  the  provision  of  law  which  keeps  the  district 
funds  in  the  county  treasury,  from  which  it  is  paid  out  for 
the  lawful  expenses  of  the  district,  and  the  further  provision 
requiring  the  county  treasurer  to  report  at  the  close  of  the 
school  year  to  each  district  secretary  the  cash  received, 
and  paid  out  during  the  year  on  account  of  his  district, 
and  also  to  send  to  the  county  superintendent  an  abstract 
of  the  reports  to  the  districts.     This  method  enables  the 
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county  superintendent  to  detect  and  correct  any  errors  in 
district  reports,  and  to  make  his  own  report  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  correct,  as  it  could  not  be 
by  any  other  plan  yet  devised. 

Some  few  district  officers  still  object  to  the  provision  of 
the  present  law  which  makes  the  county  treasurer  the  cus- 
todian of  the  district  funds,  instead  of  the  district  treasurer, 
as  formerly.  I  have  made  diligent  inquiry  wherever 
complaint  has  reached  me,  and  have  never  found  anything 
more  serious  than  a  little  inconvenience,  which  is"  disap- 
pearing as  the  people  become  familiar  with  the  present 
method.  It  is  apparent  to  all  thinking  people,  that  the 
school  funds  are  safer  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  who  is 
almost  sure  to  be  a  skilled  accountant,  and  behind  whom  is 
an  ample  bond,  than  it  is  when  parceled  out  among  ten, 
twenty  or  forty  men,  a  majority  of  whom  have  little  skill 
in  accounts,  and  whose  bonds,  being  in  most  cases  for  small 
amounts,  are  apt  to  be  found  worthless  when  put  to  the 
test  of  the  courts.  A  well  known  citizen  and  banker,  who 
has  been  treasurer  of  his  county  a  number  of  terms,  tells 
me  he  has  repeatedly  seen  the  three  district  officers  come  to 
his  office,  and,  after  receiving  the  district  funds  from  the 
county  treasurer,  divide  the  money  between  themselves  before 
leaving  the  room,  making  no  pretense  of  accounting  for  it. 
This  is,  of  course,  an  extreme  case,  but  every  year  money 
was  lost  to  the  schools,  at  different  points.  It  was  loaned 
on  insufficient  security;  being  in  small  amounts  it  was 
mixed  with  the  treasurer's  personal  funds,  and  no  account 
kept  but  his  memory,  hence  at  the  end  of  the  year,  a  report 
that  contained  any  information  of  value  was  an  impos- 
sibility ;  and  so  in  one  way  and  another,  here  a  little  and 
there  a  little,  in  all  a  large  fraction  of  the  school  fund  of 
the  State  never  benefited  the  schools.  Such  leaks  are 
well  nigh  impossible  under  the  present  law,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  are  stopped. 

EXAMINATION   OF  TEACHERS. 

/ 

In  1877  questions  for  use  in  the  quarterly  examinations 
of  teachers  were  sent  from  this  office  to  all  county  superin- 
tendents. From  that  time  till  1881  the  use  of  these  uniform 
questions  was  tentative  and  voluntary,  but  so  satisfactory 
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that  it  was  then  incorporated  into  the  law  and  made  com- 
pulsory. It  comes  as  near  giving  universal  satisfaction  as 
it  is  possible  for  any  system  which  touches  so  many  indi- 
viduals. As  the  method  of  our  examinations,  and  the 
rigor  with  which  they  are  conducted,  are  matters  of  interest 
to  very  many  people,  at  home  and  abroad,  I  publish  the 
circular  sent  to  county  superintendents,  rules  to  be  furnished 
each  applicant,  and  the  questions  used  at  one  exami- 
nation. The  purpose  of  uniform  questions  would  be  but 
half  accomplished  unless  there  were  also  some  approach  to 
uniformity  in  the  manner  of  using  them  and  the  grading 
of  the  answers.  As  the  suggestions  of  the  circular  have 
been  very  generally  followed,  this  publication  puts  the 
Colorado  county  examination  clearly  before  the  reader : 

Office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  1 
Denver,  Colorado.  j 

Circular  to  County  Superintendents  Concerning  the  Quarterly  Exam- 
ination of  Teachers  : 

Gentlemen:  By  virtue  of  law  I  am  now  required  to  prepare 
questions  for  your  use  in  the  quarterly  examination  of  teachers.  In 
sending  these  questions  I  desire  to  make  the  following  suggestions 
as  to  their  use  : 

These  questions  will  be  forwarded  to  you  in  sealed  packages.  I 
recommend  that  you  open  them  on  the  morning  of  the  examination, 
in  the  presence  of  tke  applicants.  There  is  work  for  two  days  of  five 
or  six  hours  each  of  the  average  applicant,  and  I  recommend  a  two 
days'  session,  at  least  in  the  more  populous  counties.  Applicants 
should  have  time  to  do  themselves  justice.  Let  it  be  understood  by 
all,  that  to  receive  a  certificate,  the  applicant  must  do  the  work 
at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  prescribed  for  all.  If  one  can  do  it 
in  half  a  day,  well — but  let  it  be  known  that  a  certificate  will  never 
be  given  for  a  part  of  the  work.  Absentees  must  take  the  consequence 
of  their  own  misfortune,  however  imperative  the  cause  of  their 
absence.  This  is  not  given  as  a  rule,  but  merely  the  plain  statement 
of  a  fact. 

By  dividing  the  slips  you  can  give  out  half  a  day's  work  at  a 
time,  and  I  urge  this  plan  as  much  fairer  to  all  than  giving  the  topics 
singly,  as  some  will  gain  time  in  one  branch,  others  in  another ;  but 
no  applicant  should  be  allowed  to  leave  the  room  after  seeing  any 
questions,  until  such  questions  are  answered,  that  there  may  be  no. 
opportunity  or  temptation  to  consult  authorities. 
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The  topics  are  numbered  from  one  to  twelve.  For  the  first  day 
use  Nos.  i  to  6  inclusive ;  second  day,  Nos.  7  to  12  inclusive.  Take 
up  questions  and  answers  promptly  at  expiration  of  each  session. 
If  you  wish  an  oral  examination,  take  sufficient  time  for  that  and  for 
reading  before  or  after  the  time  allotted  to  the  session. 

Do  not  take  a  minute  of  the  session  for  general  exercises,  or  talk, 
or  allow  any  one  else  to  do  so. 

Take  such  further  time  as  you  wish  to  satisfy  yourself  as  to  the 
moral  character  of  all  applicants,  and  as  to  their  experience  in  and 
aptitude  for  the  business  of  teaching,  and  also  time  to  give  such 
counsel  concerning  their  duties  as  you  may  think  helpful. 

For  marking  the  applicants  divide  the  topics  into  two  groups : 
First  group,  Nos.  1,  2,  3, 5,  6,  10,  11  and  12 ;  second  group,  Nos.  4,  7, 
8  and  9.    Give  certificates  as  follows  : 

FIRST  GRADE  CERTIFICATE. 

First  Group — Average  90  per  cent. ;  no  branch  below  75  per  cen 
Second  "  "         75       "  "  "       60       " 

SECOND  GRADE  CERTIFICATE. 

First  Group — Average  75  per  cent. ;  no  branch  below  60  per  cent 
Second  M  "         60       "  "  "      40       " 

THIRD  GRADE  CERTIFICATE. 

First  Group — Average  60  per  cent. ;  no  brancfi  below  50  per  cent. 
Second  «       '      "         50       "  "  "       40       " 

Notb— A  third  grade  certificate  must  not  be  refused  on  account  of  a  failure  in  the 
Natural  Sciences. 

File  and  retain  all  answers,  for  your  own  protection.  Number 
the  applicants,  but  take  no  names. 

Give  each  a  blank  envelope  and  paper  sufficient  for  the  work. 
Examine  and  grade  all  papers  by  number  before  opening  the  envel- 
opes to  learn  the  names.  (If  you  can  get  a  committee  of  competent 
persons  to  examine  and  grade  the  papers,  it  will  guard  you  still 
further  from  any  charge  of  unfairness,  which  disappointed  applicants 
are  apt  to  make.) 

A  high  degree  of  practical  success  in  teaching  should  be 
accepted  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  issuing  a  certificate  of  a  higher 
grade  than  is  warranted  by  the  percentage  upon  examination,  and 
inexperience  or  want  of  success  should  lower  the  grade  of  the  cer- 
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tificate  given,  while  failure  as  a  teacher  might  be  so  marked  as  to 
make  it  your  duty  to  refuse  a  certificate,  whatever  the  percentage 
obtained. 

I  earnestly  recommend  that  certificates  of  the  first  grade  be 
given  only  to  teachers  who  have  earned  it  by  success  in  the  school 
room  as  well  as  at  examination.  I  also  recommend  the  addition  of 
ten  to  the  grade  earned  on  Theory  and  Practice,  for  the  regular 
reading  of  some  good  educational  periodical,  or  of  one  or  more  reli- 
able books  upon  the  subject. 

Refuse  certificates  to  applicants  of  whose  moral  character  you 
have  a  reasonable  doubt. 

Please  report  to  me  as  soon  as  convenient  after  your  examina- 
tion, on  the  blanks  furnished  for  the  purpose,  giving  the  names  of  all 
licants. 

Preserve  these  instructions  for  future  reference. 

Take  great  pains  that  none  of  the  questions  go  out  of  your 
ds  until  the  end  of  the  quarter. 

No  private  examinations  are  lawful,  except  for  temporary  cer- 
ates, valid  only  till  next  public  examination. 

Respectfully  yours, 

JOS.  C.  SHATTUCK, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 


tf       VI 


-TJLES  FOR  THE  CONDUCT  OF  THE  EXAMINATION. 

^This  slip  is  given  to  each  applicant  with  the  first  questions.) 

:x.     Provide  yourself  with  a  lead  pencil.  v 

s.     Write  your  name,  age,  nativity  and  postofHce  address  on  a 
^>f  paper,  and  answer  the  following  questions  : 

1.  How  long  have  you  taught,  and  where  ? 

2.  In  what  school  or  schools  were  you  educated  ? 

3.  What  educational  papers  or  journals  do  you  read  regu- 

larly? 

^*  lace  the  answers  in  the  envelope,  seal  it,  and  put  your  number, 
*^*  ^Dt  your  name,  on  the  back. 

•^  —  Take  a  different  paper  for  each  branch,  write  the  subject 
•^^Isoyour  number  at  the  head  of  each  paper,  and  write  on  but 
^*  *de  of  the  paper. 
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The  topics  are  numbered  from  one  to  twelve.  For  the  first  day 
use  Nos.  i  to  6  inclusive  ;  second  day,  Nos.  7  to  12  inclusive.  Take 
up  questions  and  answers  promptly  at  expiration  of  each  session. 
If  you  wish  an  oral  examination,  take  sufficient  time  for  that  and  for 
reading  before  or  after  the  time  allotted  to  the  session. 

Do  not  take  a  minute  of  the  session  for  general  exercises,  or  talk, 
or  allow  any  one  else  to  do  so. 

Take  such  further  time  as  you  wish  to  satisfy  yourself  as  to  the 
moral  character  of  all  applicants,  and  as  to  their  experience  in  and 
aptitude  for  the  business  of  teaching,  and  also  time  to  give  such 
counsel  concerning  their  duties  as  you  may  think  helpful. 

For  marking  the  applicants  divide  the  topics  into  two  groups : 
First  group,  Nos.  1,  2,  3, 5,  6,  10,  11  and  12  ;  second  group,  Nos.  4,  7, 
8  and  9.    Give  certificates  as  follows  : 

FIRST  GRADE  CERTIFICATE. 

First  Group — Average  90  per  cent. ;  no  branch  below  75  per  cent. 
Second  "  u         75       "  "  "       60 

SECOND  GRADE  CERTIFICATE. 

First  Group — Average  75  per  cent. ;  no  branch  below  60  per  cent. 
Second  "  "         60       "  "  "      40 

THIRD  GRADE  CERTIFICATE. 

First  Group — Average  60  per  cent. ;  no  brancti  below  50  per  cent. 
Second  "  "         50       "  "  "      40 

Notb — A  third  grade  certificate  must  not  be  refused  on  account  of  a  failure  in  the 
Natural  Sciences. 

File  and  retain  all  answers,  for  your  own  protection.  Number 
the  applicants,  but  take  no  names. 

Give  each  a  blank  envelope  and  paper  sufficient  for  the  work. 
Examine  and  grade  all  papers  by  number  before  opening  the  envel- 
opes to  learn  the  names.  (If  you  can  get  a  committee  of  competent 
persons  to  examine  and  grade  the  papers,  it  will  guard  you  still 
further  from  any  charge  of  unfairness,  which  disappointed  applicants 
are  apt  to  make.) 

A  high  degree  of  practical  success  in  teaching  should  be 
accepted  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  issuing  a  certificate  of  a  higher 
grade  than  is  warranted  by  the  percentage  upon  examination,  and 
inexperience  or  want  of  success  should  lower  the  grade  of  the  cer- 
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tificate  given,  while  failure  as  a  teacher  might  be  so  marked  as  to 
make  it  your  duty  to  refuse  a  certificate,  whatever  the  percentage 
obtained. 

I  earnestly  recommend  that  certificates  of  the  first  grade  be 
given  only  to  teachers  who  have  earned  it  by  success  in  the  school 
room  as  well  as  at  examination.  I  also  recommend  the  addition  of 
ten  to  the  grade  earned  on  Theory  and  Practice,  for  the  regular 
reading  of  some  good  educational  periodical,  or  of  one  or  more  reli- 
able books  upon  the  subject. 

Refuse  certificates  to  applicants  of  whose  moral  character  you 
have  a  reasonable  doubt. 

Please  report  to  me  as  soon  as  convenient  after  your  examina- 
tion, on  the  blanks  furnished  for  the  purpose,  giving  the  names  of  all 
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iese  instructions  for  future  reference. 

t  pains  that  none  of  the  questions  go  out  of  your 
:  end  of  the  quarter. 

:  examinations  are  lawful,  except  for  temporary  cer- 
only  till  next  public  examination. 

Respectfully  yours, 

JOS.  C.  SHATTUCK, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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is  given  to  each  applicant  with  the  first  questions.) 

le  yourself  with  a  lead  pencil. 

your  name,  age,  nativity  and  postoffice  address  on  a 
and  answer  the  following  questions  : 

ow  long  have  you  taught,  and  where  ? 

1  what  school  or  schools  were  you  educated  ? 

/hat  educational  papers  or  journals  do  you  read  regu- 
larly ? 

answers  in  the  envelope,  seal  it,  and  put  your  number, 
name,  on  the  back. 

a  different  paper  for  each  branch,  write  the  subject 
*  number  at  the  head  of  each  paper,  and  write  on  but 
he  paper. 
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4.  Number  your  answers  to  correspond  with  the  questions,  but 
do  not  repeat  the  questions. 

5.  Read  all  the  questions  on  a  topic  before  answering  any  of 
them, 

6.  All  communication  during  examination  is  absolutely  for- 
bidden. 

7.  Do  not  take  the  questions  from  the  room.  Any  applicant 
who  violates  this  rule  will  forfeit  all  right  to  a  certificate. 

8.  When  possible,  abbreviate.  Give  short  but  complete  solu- 
tions to  arithmetical  problems. 

9.  Ask  no  questions.  If  you  have  doubts  as  to  the  meaning  of 
any  question,  let  them  be  submitted  in  writing,  so  that  the  Superin- 
tendent may  examine  them  when  he  examines  the  answers  to  the 
questions. 

10.  Omissions  will  be  considered  as  failures,  and  in  estimating 
your  rank  the  general  appearance  of  the  papers  as  well  as  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  answers  will  be  considered. 

♦If  the  Superintendent  conducting  the  examination  prefers  to  have  the  work  done 
with  pen  and  ink,  he  will  provide  them. 


QUESTIONS    USED    AT   QUARTERLY    EXAMINATION    OF 
TEACHERS,   THIRD  QUARTER,   1884. 

1.    ARITHMETIC. 
Indicate  th$  working  of  problems.    No  credit  for  mere  answers. 

1.  On  what  principle  does  cancellation  depend  ?  10. 

2.  Name  the  different  kinds  of  common  fractions,  and  illustrate 
by  examples.  3  off  for  each  omission. 

3.  Reduce  ~  giTTyfTi —  to  a  simple  fraction.     Proc.  5,  ans.  5. 

4.  How  much  will  13^  tons  of  hay  cost  at  $17^  per  ton  ? 

Proc.  5,  ans.  5. 

5     If  2f>2A  acres  yield  637  bushels  of  wheat,  at  the  same  rate- 
what  will  5#  acres  yield  ?  Proc.  5,  ans.  5. 

6.  (.049x.ooo49)-i (.049— .00049)  ?  Proc.  5,  ans.  5. 

7.  What  is  the  cube  root  of  12.812904  ?  Proc.  5,  ans.  5, 
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8  and  9.  A  commission  merchant  receives  24,000  pounds  of 
pork,  worth  6  cents  per  pound,  and  $3,000  cash,  with  instructions  to 
invest  both  in  United  States  5-20S  at  market  rates.  He  charges  5  per 
cent,  both  for  selling  and  investing.  What  is  the  amount  of  his 
commission?  United  States  bonds  are  that  day  quoted  at  ioS}it 
and  none  are  to  be  had  of  a  less  denomination  than  $50.  How  much 
does  he  invest,  and  what  balance  remains  in  his  hands  ? 

Proc.  10,  ans.  10. 

10.  I  wish  to  borrow  $400  from  a  bank  for  30  days.  What  must 
be  the  face  of  my  note  when  discounted  at  6  per  cent,  that  I  may 
receive  this  amount  ?  Proc.  5,  ans.  5. 


a.    UNITED  STATES  HISTORY  AND  CONSTITUTION. 

i.    Give  an  account  of  the  Stamp  Act.  10. 

2.  In  what  year,  where,  and  by  what  American  Commissioners 
was  the  treaty  of  peace  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  nego- 
tiated ?  3  off  for  each  error. 

3.  During  whose  administration  did  the  War  of  181 2  occur,  and 
what  battle  terminated  it  ?  2  pts.  5  each. 

4.  Name  the  Presidents  in  their  order,  that  filled  the  office  for 
eight  years  ?  5  off  for  each  error. 

5.  Name  the  nationalities  that  made  early  discoveries  in  Amer- 
ica, and  the  parts  of  the  country  discovered  by  each. 

3  off  for  each  error. 

6.  Give  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States  at  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  War.  10 

7.  What  are  the  qualifications  required  by  the  Constitution  for 
a  Representative  ?    Senator  ?    President  ? 

8.  What  bills  must  originate  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives? '  8. 

9.  What  is  the  substance  of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  ?  10. 

10.  What  part  of  Colorado  formerly  belonged  to  Mexico  ?    10. 


3.    READING. 

1.    What  particulars  are  embraced  in  the  general  term  "Expres- 
sion ?"  10. 
5 
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2.  At  what  point  in  a  child's  reading  do  you  first  insist  on 
proper  expression  ?  10. 

3.  How  many  inflections  are  there  ?    Name  them,  and  show 
'  how  they  are  indicated  in  books  ?  4  off  for  each  error. 

4.  What  inflection  is  used  to  express  irony,  sarcasm,  derision 
and  contempt  ?  4  pts.  3  each. 

6.  Read  the  following  sentence  so  that  it  will  make  a  temper- 
ance speech  and  an  anti-temperance  speech  :  8. 

"  The  person  who  daily  uses  intoxicating  liquor,  if  he  does  not  become  a  drunk- 
ard, will  be  in  danger  of  losing  his  health  and  character." 

6  to  10.    Read  selections  from  Independent  Sixth  reader : 

First,  from  "The  Rim  of  the  Bowl,"  page  255. 

Second,  from  "Eloquence,"  page  325. 

If  this  reader  is  not  at  hand,  examiners  will  make  other  selec- 
tions to  test  applicants  in  both  prose  and  poetry,  and  give  the  last 
five  credits  according  to  the  degree  of  proficiency  shown. 


4.    PHYSIOLOGY  AND  LAWS  OF  HEALTH. 

i.    Name  the  subdivisions  of  the  heart,  and  give  the  office  of 
each.  10. 

2.  Describe  the  lungs.  10. 

3.  What  is  ventilation,  and  on  what  does  it  depend  ?  10. 

4.  Define  absorption,  and  explain  the  process.     2  pts.  5  each. 

5.  Describe  the  ear,  and  state  how  the  sensation  of  sound  is 
produced.  10. 

5.    PENMANSHIP. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  principles  ?  10. 

2.  What  is  the  object  of  the  study  and  practice  of  principles 
in  learning  to  write  ?  10. 

3.  In  what  way  may  the  teacher  assist  the  pupil  in  obtaining  a 
clear  conception  of  the  forms  to  be  written  ?  10. 

4.  Write  the  loop  letters.    Write  the  letters  composed  of  the 
first  and  second  principles.  5,  5. 

5.  Analyze  a,  m,  h,  y,  d.  5  pts.,  2  each. 

Note— Your  writing  in  answering  the  above  questions  will  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of 
your  penmanship,  and  marked  o  to  50. 
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6.    ORTHOGRAPHY, 
i.    How  many  syllables  are  there  in  every  word  ?  10. 

2.  How  many  elementary  sounds  in  our  language  ?  10. 

3.  What  is  the  rule  for  "e"  final  when  suffixes  are  added  ?  10. 

4.  Give  directions  for  the  use  of  capital  letters.  10. 

5.  6,  7,  8.  Write  the  following  words,  and  make  all  the  correc- 
tions necessary,  and  mark  the  accent:  Antilope,  caff,  cammell, 
iknuman,  exchecker,  lovable,  secrecy,  sibel,  irascible,  sintilation,  sus- 
ceptibility, cirsingle,  intelligible,  meretricious,  tranquility,  tran- 
sendent.  o  to  20. 


T.    SCHOOL  LAW. 

1.  In  what  manner  is  the  revenue  raised  for  the  support  of  the 
public  schools  of  this  State  ?  20. 

2,  3.    To  whom  must  the  teacher  make  reports;  and  what  is  the 
penalty  for  failure  in  this  duty  ?  40. 

4,   5.    How    many    persons  obtain  a  State  diploma  in  Colo- 
rado, and  what  is  the  character  of  such  diploma  ?  40. 


8.    BOTANY. 

1,  2.    Name  the  two  grand  divisions  of  Phenogamia  or  Flower- 
ing Plants,  and  give  the  leading  characteristics  of  each.  40. 

3.  Define  Inflorescence  ?    Dehiscence  ?  2  pts.  10  each. 

4.  Point  out  the. distinctive  characteristics  of  herbs,  shrubs  and 
trees.  10. 

5.  What  is  a  weed  ?    An  exotic  ?  2  pts.  10  each. 


9.    OTHER  NATURAL  SCIENCES. 

i.  What  is  science  ?  10. 

2.  Define  Solids  and  Fluids.    Inertia.  3  pts.  2%  each. 

3.  What  is  Newton's  Universal  Law  of  Gravitation  ?  10. 

4.  Define  Organic  Chemistry.     Inorganic.  2  pts.  5  each. 

5.  How  many  chemical  elements  in  nature  ?  10. 

6.  Give  the  leading  characteristics  of  Mammalia.  10.  0q 
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7,  8.   Define  Fragmental  Rocks,  Metamorphic  Rocks,  Calcareous 
Rocks  and  Igneous  Rocks.  4  pts.  5  each. 

9.  Describe  the  Solar  System.  10. 

10.  Who  discovered  the  exact  shape  of  the  planetary  orbits, 
and  what  is  his  first  law  ?  2  pts.  5  each. 


10.      GRAMMAR. 

i.    Give  all  the  participles  in  both  voices,  of  the  verbs  "to  win" 
and  "to  lay."  10. 

2.  Write  a  complex  sentence  in  which  the  subject  and  predicate 
are  each  modified  by  a  clause.  10. 

3.  State  the  difference  between  ellipsis  and  abridgment,  and 
give  an  example  of  each.  10. 

4.  Correct  the  following,  and  give  the  reasons : 

"  Each  one  did  their  duty." 

"  The  Pleasures  of  Hope  "  were  written  by  Campbell. 

"  Counties  who  fail  to  make  returns  will  forfeit  their  portion  of  the  public 
fund." 

5*  6,  7,  8,  9,  10.    Analyze  the  following,  and  parse  the  italicized 
words : 

"  Every  hour  that  fleets  so  slowly, 

Has  its  task  to  do  or  bear; 
Luminous  the  crown  and  holy, 

When  each  gem  is  set  with  care. 
Do  not  linger  with  regretting, 

Or for  passing  hours  despond ; 
Nor,  the  daily  \&\  forgetting , 

Look  too  eagerly  beyond." 

o  to  6a 


11.     THEORY    AND  PRACTICE. 

i.    Why  should  a  teacher  read  regularly  some  educational  pub- 
lication ?  10. 

2.  Is  it  necessary  that  your  daily  programme  should  specify  the 
time  for  study  as  well  as  recitation  ?  10. 

3.  How  many  terms  and  in  what  grades  of  school  have  you 
taught  ?  10. 

4.  Define  Corporal  Punishment.    How  many  cases  ought  to 
occur  in  a  school  of  50  pupils  in  three  months  ?  2  pts.  5  each. 

5.  Are  boys  or  girls  the  easier  to  manage  in  school  ?    Mention 
points  of  difference  in  their  management.  2  pts.  5  each. 
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6.  What  is  the  teacher's  duty  during  recess  ?  10. 

7.  Is  the  correct  teaching  of  vocal  music  of  any  use  further 
than  the  musical  information  imparted  ?  10. 

8.  What  do  you  teach  outside  the  course  of  study  ?  10. 

9.  Write  of  the  relations  between  teacher  and  school  board  ?  10. 

10.  Between  teacher  and  parents.  10. 


1».  GEOGRAPHY. 

i.    Give  some  account  of  the  extent,  resources  and  people  of 
the  countries  engaged  in  the  last  European  war.  10. 

2.  Trace  a  water  route  from  Bismark,  Dakota,  to  the  largest 
city  of  Continental  Europe.  10. 

3.  Bound  and  describe  Kentucky.  10. 

4.  How  wide   is   the  Torrid  Zone,   and  what  determines  its 
width  ?  10. 

5.  Why  does  the  sun  shine  on  the  north  side  of  our  houses  in 
summer,  morning  and  evening  ?  10. 

6.  How  wide  are  the  Temperate  Zones,  and  what  determines 
their  width  ?  10. 

7.  Where  are  the  Great  Antilles  ?  Name  them.    2  pts.  5  each. 

8.  Bound  and  describe  the  most  powerful  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can States.  10. 

9.  Name  the  five  first-rate  powers  of  Europe  in  the  order  of 
importance.  6  off  for  each  omission. 


STATE  EXAMINATIONS  AND  DIPLOMAS. 


The  following  circular  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  State,  in 
February  last,  fully  explains  the  subject  of  State  certificates 
in  Colorado : 

Office  op  Superintendent  op  Public  Instruction.  \ 
Denver,  Colorado,  February  1,  1884.  J 

The  State  Board  of  Education  is  authorized  to  grant  diplomas  to 
teachers  eminent  in  their  profession  by  reason  oi  character,  scholar- 
ship and  successful  experience,  by  virtue  of  the  following;  provisions 
of  the  School  Law,  viz. : 
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Sec.  3.  The  State  Board  of  Education  is  hereby  authorized  to 
grant  State  diplomas  to  such  teachers  as  may  be  found  to  possess 
the  requisite  scholarship  and  culture,  and  who  may  also  exhibit  sat- 
isfactory evidence  of  an  unexceptionable  moral  character,  and  whose 
eminent  professional  ability  has  been  established  by  not  less  than 
two  years'  successful  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 
Such  diploma's  shall  supersede  the  necessity  of  any  and  all  other 
examinations  of  persons  holding  the  same,  by  county,  city  or  local 
examiners,  and  shall  be  valid  in  any  county,  city,  town  or  district 
in  the  State,  unless  revoked  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Sec.  4.  But  State  diplomas  shall  only  be  granted  upon  public 
examination,  of  which  due  notice  shall  be  given,  in  such  branches 
and  upon  such  terms,  and  by  such  examiners,  as  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  the  President  of  the  State  University,  the 
President  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  and  the  President  of  the 
State  School  of  Mines  may  prescribe. 

The  Committee  of  Examination,  constituted  by  section  four 
above  quoted,  after  carefully  considering  the  provisions  of  the 
statute,  has  decided  that  applicants  for  State  diplomas  should  be 
required  to  comply  with  the  following 

TERMS    AND    CONDITIONS. 

i.  To  furnish  the  State  Superintendent,  prior  to  examination, 
satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character. 

2.  To  furnish  the  State  Superintendent  satisfactory  evidence  of 
having  taught,  with  decided  success,  not  less  than  two  years  in  this 
State. 

3.  To  pass  a  very  thorough  examination  in  Reading,  Mental 
and  Written  Arithmetic,  English  Grammar,  Modern  Geography, 
Physical  Geography,  History  of  the  United  States,  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Constitution  of  Colorado*  with  the 
Elements  of  Civil  Government,  and  Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching, 
limited  for  1884  to  Payne's  Lectures  on  Teaching,  and  an  Essay  on 
Horace  Mann,  specific  topics  for  the  essay  to  be  given  at  the  time  of 
writing. 

4.  To  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  Physics,  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,  Botany,  Zoology,  Chemistry,  Astronomy  and  Geology. 
The  examination  in  these  branches  will  embrace  the  rudimentary 
principles  only.  School  Law  of  Colorado,  Algebra,  the  Elements  of 
Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  not  including  Spherical  Geometry, 
English  Literature,  to  be  limited  to  general  questions  upon  American 
poets,  and  a  special  examination  upon  Whittier's  Snow  Bound. 
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5.  To  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  one  branch  of  the 
following  group,  qhoice  to  be  made  by  the  candidate : 

Latin,  to  be  limited  to  the  first  four  books  of  Caesar,  the  first  two 
books  of  the  ^Eneid  of  Virgil,  questions  upon  grammatical  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  passages  translated,  and  Latin  composition ; 
German,  to  be  limited  to  translations  from  German  into  English  and 
from  English  into  German,  and  Schiller's  William  Tell,  with  ques- 
tions on  German  Grammar ;  Spanish,  to  be  limited  to  Rudiments  of 
Spanish  Grammar ;  outlines  of  Spanish  Literature ;  El  si  de  las 
Ninas,  by  Moratin  ;  sight  translation  from  Spanish  into  English,  and 
from  English  into  Spanish. 

CREDENTIALS. 

In  regard  to  moral  character,  no  set  form  of  evidence  is  required, 
so  that  the  fact  of  good  character  appears  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
committee  of  examination.  If  an  applicant  is  personally  known  to 
either  member  of  the  committee  as  of  good  character,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  state  the  fact ;  no  evidence  will  be  requisite.  If  not, 
written  testimonials  from  one  or  more  responsible  persons  acquainted 
with  the  applicant  will  be  required.  There  must  be  no  doubt  on  the 
question  of  character. 

In  respect  to  the  length  of  time  that  an  applicant  has  taught,  his 
own  statement,  giving  the  time,  place,  and  kind  of  school,  will  be 
sufficient. 

Concerning  success  in  teaching, » written  testimonials  from 
employers,  or  other  responsible  and  competent  persons  acquainted 
with  the  facts,  will  be  required.  The  evidence  upon  this  point  is  vital, 
and  must  be  clear  and  explicit. 

The  minimum  time  to  be  accepted  for  two  years'  theaching  is 
fixed  by  the  Committee  at  sixteen  school  months. 

CONDITIONS  PRECEDENT. 

Satisfactory  evidence  relative  to  character,  length  of  time  taught, 
and  success,  must  be  furnished  before  a  candidate  can  be  admitted 
to  the  examination ;  it  is  a  condition  precedent,  and  should  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  State  Superintendent,  by  each  candidate,  along  with 
his  application  for  examination,  so  that  if  defective  due  notice  may 
be  given,  and  that  there  may  be  no  disappointment  or  loss  of  time 
in  the  inspection  of  credentials  on  the  day  of  examination.  Any 
one  whose  credentials  are  unsatisfactory  will  be  promptly  informed, 
and  the  deficiency  pointed  out,  that  it  may  be  supplied,  if  practicable, 
and  if  not  he  will  be  declared  ineligible  and  saved  the  expenses  of 
attendance.    Attention  to  these  preliminaries   is  important ;   that 
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there  may  be  time  for  this,  the  application  and  credentials  should  be 
sent  in  by  June  i.  There  will  be  no  time  to  inspect  testimonials 
during  the  examination,  and  none  can  be  examined  without  them. 

Papers  forwarded  as  testimonials  must,  in  all  cases,  be  originals. 
If  any  applicant  wishes  the  originals  returned,  copies  thereof,  for 
filing  in  this  office,  must  be  sent  with  the  originals.  When  copies 
are  so  sent  the  originals  will  be  returned,  but  not  otherwise. 

The  candidate  must  also  state,  when  he  sends  in  his  credentials, 
in  which  branch,  in  the  elective  studies  named  above,  he  will  offer 
himself  for  examination,  such  choice  to  be  final. 

MODE    OF    EXAMINATION. 

The  questions  to  be  answered  under  each  branch  embraced  in 
the  written  examination,  will  be  printed  on  slips  of  paper  and  con- 
secutively numbered.  Each  applicant  will  be  furnished  with  one  of 
these  slips  and  with  pen  and  paper.  A  definite  time  will  be  allowed 
to  each  branch.  Each  answer  must  bear  the  number  of  the  corres- 
ponding question.  In  questions  requiring  demonstration  or  analysis, 
the  entire  work  must  be  given,  and  not  merely  the  result  or  answer, 
so  that  the  several  steps  of  the  process  may  appear,  and  the  exam- 
iners be  better  enabled  to  judge  of  the  candidate's  habits  of  thought 
and  reasoning. 

In  addition  to  writing  answers  to  the  printed  questions,  candi- 
dates will  be  examined  orally  in  Reading  and  Arithmetic,  but,  in  the 
latter  branch,  the  written  examination  will  have  double  the  weight 
of  the  oral  in  determining  the  standing. 

MODE   OF    AWARD. 

The  greatest  care  will  be  taken  to  make  the  examination  strictly 
impartial.  To  this  end  each  candidate  will  be  -given  a  number,  by 
which  he  will  be  known  during  the  examination,  and  he  will  be 
required  to  write  his  name,  age,  nativity  and  post-office  address  on 
a  slip  of  paper  and  place  the  same  in  the  envelope  furnished,  and 
put  his  number,  but  not  his  name,  on  the  back.  Each  sheet  of  paper 
containing  answers  must  also  contain  the  number  of  the  candidate 
using  it. 

In  grading  the  papers,  the  examiners  will  note  the  grade  of  each 
one  opposite  the  number  found  thereon.  The  envelopes  containing 
the  names  will  not  be  opened  until  the  papers  have  been  examined 
and  the  results  obtained.  After  all  papers  have  been  finally  graded, 
he  marks  of  the  oral  examinations  will  be  combined  with  the 
marks  of  the  written  work. 
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Diplomas  will  be  awarded  only  to  such  candidates  as  secure  the 
unanimous  recommendation  of  the  board  of  examiners. 

In  determining  the  merits  of  the  papers,  the  examiners  will  be 
guided  by  the  following  rules:  Scale  100.  In  Zoology,  Physics, 
Chemistry,  Astronomy,  Geology,  the  minimum  will  be  60;  in  all 
other  branches,  70.  Certificates  will  be  recommended  when  the 
candidate's  average  for  the  whole  examination  does  not  fall  below 
75 ;  Provided,  that  in  no  branch  he  is  below  the  minimum  fixed  for 
it.  The  time  for  Chemistry,  Astronomy,  Botany,  Zoology,  Physics, 
Physiology,  Geology,  Physical  Geography,  and  Geography  will  be 
one  hour  each.  In  all  the  other  branches,  two  hours  will  be  allowed. 
In  making  up  the  average,  each  branch  to  which  two  hours  were 
given  in  the  examination  will  be  counted  double  the  branch  to  which 
but  one  hour  was  given.  The  candidate  will  be  graded  in  spelling 
by  noting  the  accuracy  of  the  spelling  in  several  pages  of  his  papers 
written  at  this  examination. 

If  a  candidate  reaches  the  required  average  for  examination, 
but  falls  below  the  minimum  in  one  or  more  branches,  he  will  be 
required  to  take  those  branches  only  at  the  next  examination,  and 
will  be  recommended  for  a  diploma  when  he  has  passed  in  each  with 
a  grade  of  75.  Candidates  who  fail  to  reach  the  required  average 
will  be  allowed  credit  for  topics  on  which  they  rank  95  or  more,  and 
at  the  next  examination  will  be  excused  in  such  topics. 

TIME  AND  PLACE. 

The  examination  will  begin  June  30,  and  continue  four  days,  at 
Denver. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  RESULTS. 

Some  time  must  elapse  after  the  close  of  the  examination  before 
the  results  can  be  announced.  Such  an  inspection  of  the  work  sub- 
mitted as  will  enable  the  examiners  to  do  impartial  justice  requires 
time,  but  as  soon  as  the  report  of  the  examiners  is  received  by  the 
State  Board,  diplomas  will  be  forwarded  to  those  declared  by  the 
Board  of  Examiners  to  be  worthy  of  them.  Applicants  who  fail  will 
be  apprised  of  the  fact  by  letter. 

GENERAL   REMARKS. 

Punctual  attendance  upon  all  four  of  the  days  will  be  very 
important. 

The  rules  governing  the  examination  will  be  stated  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  examination,  and  general  directions  given,  which  will 
not  be  repeated.    Moreover,  there  will  be  full  work  for  the  whole 
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time,  and  persons  arriving  after  some  of  the  topics  have  been  writ- 
ten upon  cannot  make  up  for  lost  time  without  protracting  the  exam- 
ination, which  it  will  not  be  practicable  to  do ;  therefore,  no  person 
arriving  two  hours  or  more  after  the  session  has  begun,  will  be 
allowed  to  participate. 

Inasmuch  as  a  State  diploma  supersedes  "the  necessity  of  any 
and  all  other  examinations  of  persons  holding  the  same,  by  county, 
city  or  local  examiners,"  and  is  valid  for  life,  unless  revoked  for 
cause,  it  is,  therefore,  not  only  the  highest  known  to  our  system  of 
public  education,  and  an  honor  to  those  receiving  it,  but  it  has  also 
an  important  business  value  to  all  professional  teachers.  It  is  the 
object  of  the  law,  in  providing  for  these  examinations,  specially  to 
recognize  and  honor  those  experienced  and  successful  teachers  who 
have  given  character  and  dignity  to  the  profession  in  this  State,  and 
to  furnish  to  young  teachers  a  stimulus  to  honorable  exertion. 

By  order  of  the  Committee, 

JOS.  C.  SHATTUCK, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

It  only  remains  to  be  said  that,  no  applications  being 
filed  within  the  specified  time,  there  was  no  examination. 


SUPPLY  AND   DEMAND. 


To  the  question  which  comes  to  this  office  by  nearly 
every  mail,  "Is  there  a  demand  for  teachers  in  Colorado?" 
I  know  of  no  better  answer  than  that  of  Philip  to 
Nathaniel,  "Come  and  see."  Our  population  is  shifting 
but  steadily  growing ;  teachers  leave  the  school  room  for 
other  work  here  as  elsewhere — perhaps  rather  more  than 
in  the  older  States ;  not  a  large  number  of  our  young  people, 
as  yet,  engage  in  teaching.  These  causes  make  room  for 
some  new  arrivals  every  year,  but  it  is  rare  that  a  teacher  is 
engaged  by  correspondence.  The  employment  of  teachers 
is  the  business  of  the  local  school  boards,  and  many  boards 
make  it  a  rule  to  make  no  engagements  by  correspondence. 
Hence  it  is  safe  to  say  to  all  applicants  by  letter,  "The  only 
way  to  get  a  situation  as  teacher  in  Colorado,  is  to  come 
and  find  a  vacancy  and  secure  employment  by  personal 
application."       Schools   begin    early    in   September,   and 
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engagements  for  the  year  are  usually  made  one  or  two 
months  previous.  For  length  of  school  terms  and  wages 
paid,  see  tables  elsewhere. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


A  little  more  than  two  years  ago  a  convention  of  gen- 
tlemen interested  in  school  work,  and  representing  various 
parts  of  the  State,  met  at  the  office  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent, and,  after  deliberation,  appointed  committees  to 
prepare  courses  of  study  for  both  ungraded  and  graded 
schools,  including  high  schools.  These  committees  pre- 
pared such  courses,  which  were  published  in  the  last  bien- 
nial report  from  this  office,  and  also  upon  the  inside  of  the 
cover  to  the  daily  registers  furnished  by  the  State.  At  the 
session  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  in  December, 
1888,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  revise  the  high  school 
course  and  report  the  revision  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  This  committee  consisted  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
Baker  of  Denver,  Mr.  W.  C.  Thomas  of  Leadville,  and  Mr. 
Oscar  Jackson  of  Pueblo.  The  course  of  study  recom- 
mended by  this  committee  is  found  below,  and  is  com- 
mended to  all  interested  in  high  schools  as  worthy  of 
adoption  : 
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NORMAL  INSTITUTES. 


To  Larimer  county  belongs  the  credit  of  holding  the 
only  real  working  teachers'  institute  that  has  been  held  in 
the  State.  Under  the  direction  of  County  Superintendent 
McCreery,  a  goodly  number  of  the  teachers  of  Larimer 
county  were  brought  together  for  a  two  weeks'  term,  the 
third  and  fourth  weeks  of  August,  1883,  and  the  same  in 
1884.  The  time  was  spent  in  work  in  the  common 
branches,  to  the  end  that  better  methods  of  illustrating  and 
teaching  these  branches  might  be  acquired.  The  teachers 
of  this  county  keep  up  a  county  association,  by  means  of 
which  they  have  adopted  a  course  of  reading — partly  pro- 
fessional and  partly  general — which  many  of  them  are  pur- 
suing, and  to  a  discussion  of  which  some  time.i^jyjwn  ^t 
tljgjneetings  of  the  association.     It  is  an  echo  of/Chautaii^,^ 

/quajsent  back  from  the  foot-hills  of  the  Rockies,*worthy  of 

^-trtlpraise. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion,  during  the 
last  three  or  four  years,  concerning  the  propriety  of  estab- 
lishing a  State  normal  school  at  some  point,  as  a  separate 
institution.  There  is  a  normal  department  at  the  State 
University,  which  affords  ample  facilities  to  meet  all 
demands,  as  yet,  as  far  as  numbers  is  concerned,  but  it  is 
urged  that  our  State  is  so  large  in  territory  that  no  one 
institution  can  well  accommodate  the  entire  State,  because 
the  distance  will  be  so  great  from  many  points.  A  little 
thought,  however,  must  convince  any  one  that  our  popula- 
tion is  yet  too  sparse  to  support  a  separate  normal  school 
at  any  point,  or  to  justify  the  expense.  If  a  small  fraction 
of  what  a  normal  school  will  cost  were  appropriated  to 
assist  the  counties  in  the  support  of  normal  institutes  of 
two  to  four  weeks  each  year,  at  least  in  all  the  larger  coun- 
ties, there  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  schools  would 
be  benefited  far  more  than  by  the  establishment  of  another 
State  institution  of  learning  of  any  description. 

Another  point  worthy  of  serious  consideration  is,  whether 
any  more  financial  burdens  ought  to  be  laid  upon  the  tax- 
payers of  the  State.  The  credit  of  the  State  is  now  of  the 
best,  and  it  is  much  easier  to  keep  it  so  than  to  restore  it 
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when  once  impaired.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn, 
there  is  no  demand,  whatever,  for  another  State  educational 
institution,  except  by  the  communities  which  expect  help 
by  the  spending  of  public  money  in  their  midst.  Until 
there  is  some  sounder  reason  than  this,  the  legislature 
should  be  deaf  to  all  appeals  for  the  establishment  of  a 
State  normal  school,  more  especially  when  the  expenditure 
of  $2,000  to  $3,000  per  annum,  distributed  where  it  will  do 
the  most  good  among  the  counties,  for  the  support  of 
county  normal  institutes,  will  fill  a  real  want,  and  be  of 
marked  benefit  to  the  schools  of  the  State. 

The  normal  institute  is  not  an  experiment.  Its  use- 
fulness has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated,  and  its  necessity 
recognized  in  all  of  the  most  enterprising  and  prosperous 
Western  States.  The  influx  of  well-trained  teachers  from 
abroad  has  enabled  us  to  bring  up  the  schools  of  this  new 
State  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence,  but  the  time  has  fully 
come  when  the  need  of  the  normal  institute  is  felt.  The 
graduates  of  our  own  schools  are  entering  the  ranks  as 
teachers.  Not  all  those  who  come  to  us  from  abroad,  and 
who  secure  employment,  are  beyond  the  need  of  additional 
training,  as  Superintendent  Packard,  of  Weld  county, 
shows  in  his  remarks  on  a  previous  page.  County  normal 
institutes,  if  once  established  on  a  sound  basis,  would  soon 
create  a  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  selecting  teachers  from 
among  those  who  attend  the  institutes,  and  do  much  to 
remedy  the  evil  of  which  the  superintendent  of  Weld  com- 
plains, and  which  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  his  county. 


SMALL   DISTRICTS. 

Colorado  schools,  in  districts  of  small  population, 
suffer  the  ills  incident  to  small,  ungraded  schools,  with 
scant  revenue,  everywhere.  If  there  be  any  way  whereby 
a  country  district,  with  few  people  and  a  small  amount  of 
property  from  which  to  derive  its  revenue,  can  afford  its 
handful  of  children  as  good  educational  advantages  as  its 
populous  and  wealthy  neighbor,  that  way  has  not  yet  been 
found.  I  know  both  by  the  experience  of  my  childhood 
and  by  recent  observation,  that  this  difficulty  is  no  less 
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serious  among  the  New  England  hills  than  with  the  scat- 
tered ranches  of  Colorado.  Occasionally  there  is  found  in 
charge  of  one  of  these  small  country  schools,  one  whose 
soul  has  been  touched  with  the  Divine  fire,  without  which 
any  teacher  is  but  a  drudge,  and  with  which,  not  infrequently, 
a  man  or  woman  in  charge  of  a  small  country  school,  for  a 
few  weeks,  has  kindled  the  entire  neighborhood,  roused 
a  noble  enthusiasm  for  real  learning  in  the  heart  of  every 
boy  and  girl  in  the  community,  in  short,  stamped  her  better 
self  on  the  lives  of  her  pupils,  as  no  teacher  in  a  large 
city  school  ever  did  or  ever  can.  We  lament  the  short 
schools,  inexperienced  and  often  incompetent  teachers  of 
the  country  districts,  but  the  fact  is  open  to  all  that  the  bus- 
iness of  this  country  is,  and  always  has  been,  largely  in  the 
hands  of  men  whose  boyhood  gathered  its  strength  amid 
just  such  untoward  surroundings.  Generally  a  real  teacher 
costs  money,  and  it  is  the  prevailing  vice  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  district  schools  that  some  one  is  hired  to  "keep 
the  school/'  because  he  or  she  will  work  for  small  pay,  and 
thus  a  longer  term  is  secured.  If  people  will  only  believe, 
and  have  the  courage  to  act  up  to  their  convictions,  that 
three  months  under  the  instruction  of  an  apt  teacher  is  bet- 
ter for  a  child  than  nine  months  under  an  unskillful  one; 
that  whether  the  school  house  be  good  or  poor,  the  one 
thing  that  determines  the  character  of  the  school  is  the 
teacher,  and  that  skill  in  any  sphere  of  human  activity  costs 
money,  then  the  rural  districts  need  not  deplore  their  lack 
of  educational  facilities  as  an  evil'  without  compensation. 
County  superintendents  should  exercise  great  care  in  order- 
ing the  division  of  districts;  or  cutting  off  a  portion  of  one 
and  annexing  it  to  another  on  petition.  Too  often  these 
divisions  are  desired  for  no  better  reason  than  a  neighbor- 
hood quarrel.  The  superintendent  should  only  act  after 
such  careful  investigation  as  will  put  him  in  possession  of 
all  the  facts,  and  he  is  convinced  that  the  proposed  change 
will  be  beneficial  to  a  majority  of  those  concerned. 


SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

Probably  in  no  other  way  is  so  much  money  misspent 
with  the  best  of  intentions,  as  in  building  school  houses. 
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I  will  not  discuss  exteriors,  because  here  arise  questions  of 
taste  and  length  of  purse,  but  there  are  certain  matters  of 
interior  arrangement  upon  which  depend  the  comfort  and 
health  of  the  children  in  school,  to  which  I  invite  careful 
attention.  As  an  introduction  I  wish  to  call  attention  to 
the  cuts  in  this  report. 

PLATE    ONE 

Is  Franklin  School,  West  Denver.  This  is  the  most 
expensive  school  building  yet  erected  in  this  State,  costing 
$59,500.  Its  seating  capacity — single  seats — is  660.  It  is 
heated  and  ventilated  by  the  Ruttan  system,  and  by  an 
improved  arrangement  the  air  can  be  tempered  in  the  sup- 
ply pipes  to  any  degree  from  hot  to  cold,  thus  introducing 
cool  air,  when  the  rooms  are  too  warm,  through  the  regis- 
ters ;  a  very  excellent  substitute  for  the  usual  method  of 
admitting  the  cold  outer  air  directly  by  door  or  window. 

PLATE  TWO 

Shows  the  floor  plans  of  the  same  building.  The  rooms 
are  all  airy,  well-lighted  and  cheerful,  the  seats  so  placed 
that  the  light  comes  to  all  pupils  from  the  back  and  left 
side.  The  windows  are  all  furnished  with  transoms  open- 
ing in  at  the  top,  to  which  special  attention  is  called  further 
on.  There  is  a  director's  room  with  fire-proof  vault  in  the 
basement.  Altogether  the  building  is  very  attractive  and 
admirable  in  all  its  appointments. 

PLATE  THREE 

Represents  the  floor  plans  of  the  Emerson  School,  Denver, 
the  last  building  completed  in  the  city.  It  cost  $27,600, 
and  seats  440  pupils  in  single  seats.  It  has  a  steep  shingle 
roof  and  enough  of  the  "Old  English"  in  exterior  appear- 
ance to  be  substantial  without  being  "dudish."  In  this 
building  the  light  is  admitted  only  on  the  left  of  the  pupils. 
The  windows  being  large,  the  light  is  ample  for  our  sunny 
climate,  but  would  doubtless  be  insufficient  in  the  States 
east  of  us.  Attention  is  called  to  the  spacious  halls  and 
broad  stairways,  both  in  this  and  the  Franklin.  This  we 
claim  as  an  excellent  feature  of  all  our  recent  Colorado 
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large  buildings  not  often  found  elsewhere.  These  buildings 
can  be  emptied  of  400  to  600  children  in  less  than  two 
minutes.  The  halls  being  warmed,  the  practice  is  of  late 
to  have  the  doors  between  it  and  the  school  rooms  open  at 
all  times,  except  during  concert  exercises.  This  gives  the 
children  the  benefit  of  all  the  air  space  inside  the  building, 
and  its  effect  is  excellent.  The  building  is  heated  by  hot 
air  furnaces,  and  ventilated  very  effectively,  and  the  win- 
dows are  all  furnished  with  transoms.  No  light  being 
admitted  behind  the  pupils  it  is  far  less  trying  to  the  eyes 
of  the  teachers  than  the  usual  arrangement  which  obliges 
them  to  face  the  glare  most  of  the  time.  Like  the  Frank- 
lin, the  Emerson  is  so  nearly  perfect  throughout  as  to  leave 
little  to  be  desired. 

PLATE    FOUR 

Is  given  as  a  desirable  plan  for  a  one-room  country  school 
house,  which  will  accommodate  sixty-four  pupils.  If  seated 
with  double  seats,  the  width  may  be  twenty- four  feet  instead 
of  thirty-two,  although  the  latter  width  gives  none  too 
much  air  space  for  that  number  of  pupils.  If  the  width  be 
reduced  to  twenty-four  feet,  it  may  be  desirable  to  put  the 
vestibule  on  one  side — say  where  A  now  is — and  have  one 
wardrobe  instead  of  two.  The  position  of  the  stove  is  a 
matter  of  choice.  By  taking  out  the  back  seat  on  each  of 
the  two  rows  beside  the  middle  aisle,  the  stove  may  be 
placed  there.  If  the  house  be  of  brick,  the  chimney  may 
be  built  in  the  middle  of  the  rear  wall — flush  on  the  inside. 

School  boards  will  find  the  following  table  correct  and 
valuable.  It  will  aid  them  in  determining  just  how  many 
seats  a  house  will  hold,  and  the  sizes  wanted : 
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Wainscot  the  school  room  all  around  two  feet  six  inches 
high,  above  the  floor  and  teachers1  platform.  Make  a 
smooth  wall  above  that,  and  put  liquid  slating  on  the  wall 
four  feet  wide  above  the  wainscoting.  Recitation  seats,  or 
cases  for  district  library  and  apparatus,  can  be  put  where 
convenient.  Windows  should  extend  to  the  ceiling  to 
throw  the  light  over  the  room. 

VENTILATION   AND   SANITATION — PLATE  FIVE 

Is  an  inside  view  of  a  window  with  transom  at  the  top, 
which  arrangement  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  very  best 
for  supplying  fresh  air  to  the  school  room  directly  from  the 
outside  without  subjecting  pupils  near  the  windows  to  a 
dangerous  draft.  If  one  or  more  of  these  be  open  on  dif- 
ferent sides  of  the  room,  when  there  is  any  wind  at  all,  the 
air  will  come  in  freely,  but  is  forced  to  take  such  an  upward 
direction  that  it  does  not  fall  upon  the  heads  of  any,  as  is 
always  the  case  when  the  ordinary  sash  is  lowered  at  the 
top.  Its  superiority  to  the  common  window  has  been 
demonstrated  by  use  in  many  school  houses  in  Denver 
and  other  towns,  and  so  excellent  are  its  results  that  one  of 
the  most  experienced  city  superintendents  in  the  State 
declares  that  it  should  be  made  unlawful  for  any  board  to 
build  a  school  house  in  this  State  without  putting  such 
transoms  over  the  windows,  and  I  fully  endorse  his  emphatic 
approval.  It  is  especially  valuable  in  Colorado,  where  so 
many  days  of  our  school  year  are  clear  and  admit  of  open 
windows  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  building,  even  in  cold 
weather.  I  urge  upon  school  boards  the  use  of  this  tran- 
som, the  real  merits  of  which  are  almost  sure  to  be  under- 
valued by  those  who  have  not  proved  it  7/  is  all  I  claim 
far  it,  and  mare,  and  its  cost  is  trifling:  For  large  and 
heavy  transoms  it  will  be  necessary  to  put  a  transom  lift, 
shown  on  the  right  of  the  cut,  on  both  sides. 

Referring  again  to  the  diagram  of  school  room — plate 
4 — we  find  that  a  room  32x32, and  12  feet  high,  will  contain 
12,288  cubic  feet  of  air.  The  amount  of  fresh  air  allowed 
to  hospital  patients  is  about  2,500  cubic  feet  per  hour.  If 
we  allow  two-fifths  this  quantity  to  our  children  in  school, 
they  will  require  1,000  cubic  feet  per  hour,  and  sixty 
children  will  need  an  hourly  supply  of  60,000  cubic  feet, 
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or  nearly  five  times  the  amount  contained  in  the  room  repre- 
sented by  the  diagram.  In  other  words,  the  air  of  this 
room  must  be  entirely  changed  every  twelve  minutes,  if  the 
children  are  to  breathe  pure  air.  How  many  school  rooms 
fill  these  requirements  ?  Is  it  not  rare  to  find  one,  even 
among  costly  city  school  buildings,  that  make  more  than 
one-half  these  allowances,  either  in  air  space  or  rapidity  of 
change  ? 

The  best  authorities  estimate  the  allowance  of  floor 
space  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  square  feet  to  each  pupil,  and 
250  to  800  cubic  feet  of  air  space  as  the  minimum  con- 
sistent with  health,  and  this  is  less  than  one- eighth  the  hos- 
pital allowance  as  given  above.  If  the  room  be  82x32, 
each  of  sixty-four  pupils  will  have  sixteen  square  feet  of 
floor  space,  and  fourteen  feet  in  height  will  give  each  224 
cubic  feet  of  airspace;  twelve  feet  in  height  will  give  each 
192  cubic  feet.  Reduce  the  size  to  32x24,  and  there  will 
be  but  twelve  square  feet  of  floor  space,  and  if  twelve  feet 
high,  144  cubic  feet  of  air  space ;  if  fourteen  feet  high,  168 
cubic  feet  to  each  pupil. 

Park's  Practical  Hygiene  states  :  "  If  100  cubic  feet  of 
air  be  allowed  to  a  man  in  a  sealed  room  for  one  hour,  8,900 
cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  is  required  to  restore  that  100  cubic 
feet  to  a  health  standard." 

Dr.  Albert  Buck,  of  New  York,  a  recognized  authority 
on  hygiene,  says :  "We  expire  fourteen  to  twenty  cubic 
feet  of  air  per  hour,  requiring  200  times  that  amount  of 
fresh  air  to  dilute  it  to  a  health  basis,  or  3,500  cubic  feet 
per  hour." 

In  the  Report  of  New  York  State  Board  of  Health, 
1882,  Dr.  D.  F.  Lincoln  says  of  school  requirements: 
"Assuming  1,800  cubic  feet  of  air  for  each  pupil  per  hour, 
and  starting  with  300  cubic  feet  for  each  pupil,  six  changes 
of  air  per  hour  are  necessary  in  order  to  attain  a  reasonable 
health  standard." 

Let  anyone  compare  the  first  half-dozen  school  rooms 
within  his  reach  with  the  above  figures,  and  the  statements 
of  these  eminent  authorities,  and  he  will  quickly  see  how 
the  "  Murder  of  the  Innocents  "  is  going  on  daily  in  about 
nine-tenths  of  the  school  rooms  in  this  enlightened  land. 
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Rooms  are  seated  with  double  seats  for  the  sake  of 
economy  in  space,  because  room  costs  money,  and  no 
thought  is  given  to  what  the  occupants  shall  breathe.  It 
should  not  be  necessary  at  this  late  day  to  quote  the  well 
worn  proofs  that  air  loaded  with  organic  contaminations  is 
the  source  of  nervous  disorders  and  depression  of  the  physi- 
cal powers,  of  tubercular  diseases  and  consumption;  every- 
one knows  them  by  heart.  It  is  not,  however,  as  generally 
known  that  children  are  many  times  more  sensitive  to 
atmospheric  poison  than  adults,  and  that  their  natural 
brightness  and  activity  during  their  school  life,  instead  of 
showing  that  they  endure  its  noxious  influences  with 
impunity,  only  conceal  for  a  time  the  disorganization  of 
lungs,  or  nervous  system,  which  will  assert  itself  when  it 
is  too  late  to  remedy  it.  In  planning  our  large  city  school 
houses,  some  attention  is  usually  paid  to  ventilation.  Too 
often,  however,  the  result  is  a  costly  abortion,  as  the  nos- 
trils of  every  visitor  inform  him  before  he  is  fairly  inside 
the  outer  door,  and  in  very  few  of  our  country  school 
houses,  east,  west,  north  and  south,  is  there  any  evidence . 
of  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  end  to  be  attained, 
or  the  adaptation  of  means  to  that  end.  Not  only  are  they 
wholly  destitute  of  any  provision  for  ventilation,  but,  being 
warmed  by  stoves,  no  fresh  air  is  admitted.  Yet  small 
school  houses  are  perhaps  the  easiest  of  all  buildings  to 
ventilate,  if  the  object  to  be  secured  and  the  dangers  to  be 
avoided  are  kept  in  mind. 

Briefly,  the  aim  of  ventilation  should  be  to  maintain 
a  steady  supply  of  fresh  air,  and  withdrawal  of  foul,  at 
all  parts  of  the  room,  removing  the  products  of  respira- 
tion and  organic  particles  as  fast  as  thrown  off,  and  leaving 
no  corners  stagnant  or  unswept  by  the  purifying  current. 
To  accomplish  this  in  small  buildings,  the  windows  should 
be  so  made  as  to  be  easily  handled.  Nothing  can  take 
the  place  of  aeration  by  means  of  open  windows.  If  the 
transom  be  used,  the  air  will  change  so  frequently  that 
it  will  not  become  seriously  vitiated.  Artificial  ventila- 
tion, though  required  for  changing  the  air  when  the 
windows  are  necessarily  closed,  is  almost  always  insuffi- 
cient, unless  the  room  is  from  time  to  time  thoroughly 
refreshed  and  purified  by  the  sweep  of  the  free  air  through 
all    its   windows   widely   opened.      Such   an   atmospheric 
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washing  should  be  secured  at  recess,  and  at  the  close  of 
each  session,  banishing  teachers  and  children  from  the 
room  meanwhile,  if  necessary.  Nothing  but  the  most 
inclement  weather  should  prevent  this  cleansing.  Eyes 
should  be  fixed  in  the  upper  sashes,  and  a  pole  and  hook 
furnished  with  which  to  handle  them  ;  the  window  frames 
must  be  well  made  and  looked  after  from  time  to  time  to 
see  that  all  is  in  working  order.  It  is  a  shame  to  any  dis- 
trict to  allow  a  window  of  its  school  room  to  remain  in 
such  a  condition  that  Jhe  teacher  cannot  easily  move  it  at 
will. 

There  are  times,  however,  when  windows  cannot  be 
opened,  and  means  must  be  provided  for  insuring  the 
withdrawal  of  the  respired  air  from  the  room  in  some 
other  way.  If  fresh  air  is  to  be  introduced  into  a  room, 
provision  must  be  made  for  the  escape  of  foul  air.  The 
simple  experiment  of  attempting  to  blow  into  the  mouth 
of  a  bottle  will  impress  this  fact  upon  the  mind,  and  will 
show  why  it  is  that  rooms  supplied  with  hot  air  from 
furnaces  cannot  be  warmed  until  a  window  or  other  outlet 
is  opened,  allowing  the  pent-up  air  to  escape,  and  a  fresh 
supply  to  enter  in  its  place. 

For  our  country  school  houses,  and  for  two  to  four 
room  buildings  in  our  villages,  it  is  useless  to  consider 
any  costly  system  either  of  heating  or  ventilation. 

The  powers  and  properties  of  air  shafts  are  often  so 
grossly  misunderstood  that  an  explanation  of  their  action 
may  be  necessary  before  proceeding  to  details.  Nothing 
is  more  common  or  more  absurd  than  to  see  rough  ventil- 
ating flues,  4  by  8  inches,  built  in  walls  without  any  pro- 
vision for  heating  them,  under  the  supposition  that  they 
will  "  draw."  The  action  of  every  such  shaft  or  chimney 
is  precisely  analogous  to  the  movement  of  two  boys  bal- 
anced on  a  see- saw.  If  their  weights  be  equal,  neither 
moves;  if  one  is  slightly  heavier,  he  descends  and  the 
other  ascends.  So  with  ventilating  shafts ;  the  column 
of  air  in  them  is  balanced  against  a  column  of  the  same 
size  and  height  outside  of  them.  If  the  outer  air  is  cold 
and  that  in  the  shaft  warm,  the  latter  column  will  be 
slightly  lighter,  because,  being  expanded,  a  given  volume 
contains  less  weight.     This  difference  of  weight,  if  there  is 
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not  too  much  friction  in  the  chimney  to  be  overcome, 
will  incline  the  balance,  and  the  air  in  the  chimney  will  rise, 
cold  air  from  without  descending  to  take  its  place.  The 
actual  difference  of  weight  between  the  column  of  air  in  a 
chimney  12  inches  square  and  30  feet  high,  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  100  degrees  Fahr.,  and  an  equivalent  volume  at 
32  degrees  Fahr.,  would  be  five  ounces ;  and  this,  deduct- 
ing the  friction  of  both  the  ascending  and  descending  cur- 
rents, will  be  the  measure  of  the  ascensive  force  of  the  air 
in  the  shaft.  This  feeble  force  is  all  we  have  to  depend 
upon,  and  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  all  obstructions  to  its 
action  must  be  avoided.  The  foul  air  shaft  must  be  large, 
straight  and  smooth.  One  shaft  two  feet  in  diameter  will 
carry  off  about  as  much  air  as  six  shafts  each  one  foot  in 
diameter,  because  of  the  increased  friction  in  the  smaller 
shafts.  The  one  indispensable  condition  is,  this  shaft  must 
be  heated,  else  it  will  be  useless.  It  has  also  been  demon- 
strated under  my  own  observation,  that  the  best  results  are 
obtained  when  the  greatest  heat  is  applied  in  the  upper  por- 
tion. I  have  in  mind  a  costly  and  beautiful  church,  sup- 
plied with  foul  air  shafts,  warmed  by  steam  coils  at  the 
bottom,  and  though  the  shafts  are  of  sufficient  capacity  and 
well  located,  they  do  not  give  satisfaction  at  all,  it  often 
being  found  necessary  to  close  them  when  they  are  most 
needed,  to  prevent  the  in-flow  of  cold  air.  If  the  upper 
third  of  the  shaft  is  heated  there  is  always  an  upward  move- 
ment of  the  air  within  it.  Referring  again  to  plate  4,  E  is 
the  chimney,  built  upon  the  ground  always, — and  for  this 
room  it  should  be  not  less  than  16x16  inches — inside.  Into 
this  the  stove  pipe  should  be  inserted  2  or  3  feet  below  the 
ceiling.  The  pipe  or  flue  for  the  smoke,  made  of  galvan- 
ized iron,  or  something  heavier,  should  be  put  into  the 
chimney  when  it  is  built,  and  carried  to  the  top  of  the 
chimney.  Just  above  the  floor,  in  this  case  above  the  floor 
of  the  platform,  an  opening  must  be  made  into  the  chimney, 
nearly  equal  in  size  to  the  sectional  area  of  the  chimney. 
Whenever  there  is  fire  in  the  stove,  the  column  of  air  in 
the  chimney  is  heated  by  the  smoke  pipe  from  the  point 
where  it  enters  to  the  top,  and  a  "draft"  is  created,  which 
takes  out  the  cold  air  near  the  floor,  which  can  always  be 
best  spared. 

Another  method  is  to  build  two  flues    side  by  side, 
using  one  for  smoke  and  the  other  for  foul  air.     The  results 
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from  this  are  not  so  satisfactory  as  when  the  smoke  flue  of 
metal  is  carried  up  inside  the  chimney  because  the  latter 
gives  a  higher  temperature  to  the  air  in  the  shaft. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  foul  air  is  always  a  more  difficult 
problem  than  the  introduction  of  fresh,  yet  the  latter  must 
receive  attention.  For  a  large  room,  or  for  a  two  or  four 
room  building,  a  furnace  in  the  basement,  with  its  smoke 
flue  carried  up  inside  a  large  ventilating  chimney  with  which 
all  the  rooms  are  connected,  is  always  to  be  recommended. 
If  for  any  reason  a  furnace  is  not  used,  still  fresh  air,  suit- 
ably warmed,  can  be  introduced.  There  are  now  ventilat- 
ing stoves  made,  which  are  really  excellent,  One  made  by 
Richardson  &  Boynton  is  in  use  in  several  school  rooms 
in  the  State,  and  is  well  liked.  Fresh  air  is  admitted  under 
the  stove  and  carried  up  between  the  fire-box  and  the  outer 
jacket,  and,  after  becoming  heated  in  the  passage,  is  dis- 
charged at  the  top  of  the  stove.  If  the  ground  is  dry 
under  the  floor,  and  there  are  grated  openings  in  the  foun- 
dation, as  there  always  should  be,  a  hole  in  the  floor  under 
the  stove  is  all  that  is  needed.  In  the  second  story  a  pipe 
can  be  run  between  the  joists  from  a  suitable  opening  in 
the  wall. 

John  Grossius,  of  Cincinnati,  also  makes  a  similar  stove, 
which  gives  satisfactory  results,  and  no  doubt  there  are 
others.  I  was  informed  recently  by  Superintendent  Peasley, 
of  Cincinnati,  that  after  some  years  of  trial,  the  steam- 
heating  apparatus  has  been  removed  from. all  the  public 
school  buildings  in  that  city,  and  the  Grossius  stove  put  in. 

If  these  stoves  are  too  costly  for  the  district  purse, 
excellent  results  may  be  obtained  by  putting  a  jacket  of 
galvanized  iron  around  a  common  stove,  about  six  inches 
from  the  stove,  resting  on  the  floor,  and  extending  to  the 
top  of  the  stove,  open  at  the  top,  strengthened  by  large 
wire,  with  large  door  in  front  to  admit  of  feeding  and  clean- 
ing the  stove.  The  fresh  air  being  admitted  under  the 
stove,  is  heated  by  passing  up  between  the  stove  and  the 
jacket,  and  is  discharged  warm  into  the  room.  With  the 
ventilating  flue  already  described,  this  simple  contrivance, 
within  reach  of  the  poorest  district,  will  keep  the  air  of  the 
school  room  in  fair,  if  not  perfect,  condition.  There  will 
be  the  additional  advantage  that  the  pupils  who  are  obliged 
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to  sit  near  the  stove  will  not  be  roasted  for  the  benefit  of 
those  more  distant.  These  appliances  are  as  suitable  for 
churches  and  halls  as  for  school  houses. 

I  have  discussed  ventilation  and  heating  somewhat  at 
length,  because  six  years  of  visiting  school  rooms  in  Colo- 
rado and  elsewhere,  has  convinced  me  that  the  most  serious 
defect  in  the  construction  of  modern  buildings,  public  and 
private,  is  the  absence  of  any  provision  for  ventilation,  or 
the  use  of  methods  entirely  inadequate  and  often  absurd ; 
that  the  seeds  of  disease  are  sown  in  our  school  rooms,  too 
often  in  greater  abundance  than  the  germs  of  intellectual 
development;  while,  except  in  large  buildings  containing 
many  rooms,  ventilation  is  not  difficult,  and  ought  not  to 
be  rare.  In  closing,  I  again  call  attention  to  the  ventilating 
chimney  I  have  described,  and  the  window  transom  shown 
by  plate  5. 

For  many  valuable  suggestions  on  the  subjects  of  heat- 
ing and  ventilation,  I  am  indebted  to  Circular  No.  4,  1880, 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington ;  but  I 
have  recommended  nothing  which  I  have  not  proved  by 
personal  observation. 

The  following  are  a  few  out  of  an  almost  exhaustive 
series  of  questions  officially  issued  to  teachers  in  the  Onta- 
rio schools  by  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health.  They  have 
equal  pertinence  for  every  school  in  Colorado : 

1.  How  many  cubic  feet  of  air  space  for  each  pupil? 

2.  Is  light  admitted  in  front  of  the  pupils,  at  their  left 
or  right  side,  or  from  behind  them  ?  or  is  it  admitted  from 
two  sides  ? 

3.  Is  light  well  distributed  ? 

4.  How  near  to  the  ceiling  and  to  the  floor  do  the 
windows  extend  ? 

5.  Are  there  any  blinds  on  the  windows  ? 

6.  Is  a  uniform  and  equitable  temperature  of  from  63° 
to  70°  F.  constantly  maintained  during  school  hours  ?  Is 
this  tested  ? 
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7.  Is  the  air  dry  ?  What  means  are  adopted  for  sup- 
plying moisture? 

8.  Explain  fully  how  each  room  is  ventilated  in  cold 
and  in  warm  weather  (whether  by  windows  open  at  the  top 
or  bottom,  by  ventilating  flues,  or  in  what  other  way). 

9.  To  what  expedients  do  you  resort  to  prevent 
draughts  from  open  windows  striking  pupils? 

10.  Is  the  air  of  the  school-room  completely  changed 
by  opening  doors  and  windows  at  stated  intervals  during 
school  hours  and  at  recess  ? 

11.  How  often  is  the  school-room  swept  per  week? 

12.  Do  pupils  frequently  complain  of  headache,  cold 
feet,  or  any  symptoms  indicating  the  existence  of  defects  in 
ventilation  or  heating  ? 

13.  What  is  the  duration  of  school  hours  and  recesses  ? 

14.  How  are  scholars  and  teachers  occupied  during 
recess  ? 

15.  At  what  periods  are  the  greatest  numbers  absent  ? 

16.  Is  the  water  pure,  cold  and  abundant  ? 

17.  If  from  a  well,  what  means  have  been  adopted  to 
prevent  its  receiving  the  soakagefrom  surrounding  grounds? 

18.  Is  drinking  water  kept  in  the  school  house  ?  If 
so,  where  is  it  kept,  and  how  is  it  protected  from  dust  and 
other  impurities  ? 

19.  Are  there  cellars  or  other  excavations  beneath  the 
school  house  ? 

20.  Are  there  water  closets  for  the  different  sexes  in 
separate  buildings? 

21.  Are  they  properly  protected  from  observation  and 
from  inclemencies  of  weather  ? 

22.  State  where  they  are  located  in  relation  to  school 
house,  wells,  etc.,  and  give  distances  ? 

23.  What  means  are  adopted  to  keep  them  clean  ? 
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24.  Are  the  receptacle  and  the  closet  itself  well  ven- 
tilated ? 

25.  Is  any  disinfectant  used,  and  what  ? 

26.  If  water  closets  are  used,  are  the  traps  and  appli* 
ances  efficient  ? 

27.  In  the  case  of  privy  pits,  how  are  the  vaults  con- 
structed, how  often  emptied,  and  by  what  means  ? 

28.  Have  you  any  observations  to  make  regarding  the 
clothing  of  pupils  ?  Protection  against  sitting  in  wet  feet, 
etc.? 

29.  Is  there  any  instruction  given  in  hygiene  ? 


TEXT  BOOKS. 


Section  16,  Article  IX.,  of  our  State  Constitution  reads 
as  follows :  "  Neither  the  General  Assembly  nor  the  State 
Board  of  Education  shall  have  power  to  prescribe  text 
books  to  be  used  in  the  public  schools." 

The  statutes  makes  it  the  specific  duty  of  each  school 
board  to  determine  what  text  books  shall  be  used  in  the 
schools  of  the  district,  with  the  limitation  that  after  the 
adoption  of  any  book,  it  cannot  be  changed  under  four 
years.  To  make  the  adoption  binding,  the  board  must 
take  formal  action  at  a  meeting  at  which  at  least  a  majority 
are  present;  the  action  must  be  properly  recorded  in  the 
minutes  of  the  board,  and  the  books  put  into  actual  use. 
The  courts  of  this  State  have  never  passed  on  the  question, 
but  courts  in  other  States  have  put  this  construction  upon 
the  word  "adoption"  in  similar  statutes. 

This  section  of  our  constitution  has  saved  the  State 
from  the  unseemly  contests  for  '•  State  adoption  "  to  which 
many  other  States  are  subjected,  and  from  any  attempt  by 
scheming  printers  to  secure  text  books  prepared  and  pub- 
lished by  the  State.  For  the  protection  thus  afforded,  let 
us  be  thankful. 
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The  sentiment  in  favor  of  "free  text  books" — that  is, 
text  books  owned  by  the  district  and  loaned  to  the  pupils 
— seems  to  be  growing  in  many  places  in  the  country.  The 
plan  has  given  such  satisfaction  in  various  districts  else- 
where, that  perhaps  the  time  has  come  for  the  slight  change 
needed  in  our  law  to  allow  school  boards  to  own  and  fur- 
nish the  books  where  the  public  sentiment  of  the  district 
approves  the  experiment. 
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COMPARATIVE  TABLE. 


SUMMARY. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Number  of  districts 

Number  of  males  of  school  age .•_ 

Number  of  females  of  school  age 

Total  school  population.. » M 

School  population  between  6  and  16 

School  population  between  16  and  at «. 

Number  between  6  and  16  enrolled  in  school 

Number  between  16  and  ai  enrolled  in  school 

Number  enrolled  in  graded  schools 

Number  enrolled  in  ungraded  schools 

Total  number  enrolled  in  school  during  the  year... 

Average  daily  attendance 

Per  cent,  of  school  population  enrolled  in  school. 
Per  cent,  of  school  population  under  16  enrolled 

in  school 

Per  cent,  of  school  population  over  16  enrolled  in 

school 

Per  cent,  of  average  attendance  on  enrollment 

Per  cent,  in  graded  schools— 

Volumes  in  school  library 

Number  of  school  houses 

Value  of  school  houses  and  property 

Number  of  male  teachers  in  graded  schools 

Number  of  female  teachers  in  graded  schools 

Number  of  male  teachers  in  ungraded  schools...... 

Number  of  female  teachers  in  ungraded  schools.... 

Average   monthly    wages    of  male   teachers   in 

graded  schools 

Average   monthly   wages   of  female  teachers  in 

graded  schools .... 

Averge    monthly    wages    of    male   teachers    in 

ungraded  schools 

Average  monthly  wages  of  female   teachers  in 

ungraded  schools..— «~. 

Average  cost  per  month  for  each  pupil  based  on 

enrollment., 


Average  cost  per  month  for  each  pupil  based  on 
average  daily  attendance M 

Received  from  county  tax  (general  fund) 

Received  from  district  tax  (special  fund) 

Received  from  district  tax  for  building  fund 

Received  from  all  sources,  including  amount  on 
hand  at  beginning  of  year 

Expended  for  teachers'  wages 

Expended  for  current  expenses 

Expended  for  buildings,  sites  and  furniture 

Total  expenditure • ....  M 

'Expenditure  per  capita  of  school  population .. 

Expenditure  per  capita  of  enrollment....... 

Expenditure  per  capita  of  average  attendance.. 

Expenditure  per  capita  of  population  between  6 
and  26 


1883. 


55a 

96869 
26557 
534»6 

1 1056 
33°30 
34«4 
90930 
*55*4 
36444 
93008 
68 

79 

«9 
43 

&# 

$1 ,55*, 080 
5* 

995 
933 
454 

$109.89 

68.45 

51.93 

50.91 


$399,408 

969,449 

37,899 

999,110 
367,356 

967,611 

*,744,a8o 

9.59 

14.00 

99. 12 

14.41 


1884. 


060* 
98433 

17809 
5694a 

43«3* 
13HX 
34730 
3149 
99x31 
1 574i 
37879 

«33©7 
70 

83 

98 
69 
58 
6387 
5*5 
$1,676,130 

969 

448 

$xxo.x5 

66.41 

51.3° 

4X-35 

9.58 

336.903 
910,784 
189,996 

1,087,659 

43*,«55 

140,33a 

937,591 

809,898 

xo.51 

15.63 

«5-33 

13.71 


Increase. 


5» 

1564 
1959 

2816 
1 361 
»455 
1700 
97a 

X90X 
997 

X498 
999 


Dec.  x 
»9 

il 

$195,050 
15 

5« 
39 

Dec.  6 

96 

Dec.  9.04 

.07 

Dec.  9.56 


Dec.  49,658 
159,167 


Dec.  1.30 


♦In  calculating  these  per  capita  expenditures,  only  interest  on  amount  expended  for 
buildings,  sites,  etc.,  is  added  to  the  other  amounts  expended. 
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GENERAL    STATISTICS. 


THE  SCHOOL  POPULATION  OF  COLORADO  SINCE  ITS  ADMISSION  WAS 
AS  FOLLOWS : 


1877  21,61a 

1878  . ., .~. 36,473 

1879  a9»738 

1880  35>566 


x88x  * 

x88a  

1883  

1884  


40.804 

. —  49,308 

53,426 

56,242 


THE  NUMBER  OF  DIFFERENT  PUPILS  ENROLLED  IN  SCHOOL: 


1877 14,085 

1878 - 16,641 

1879  x8,77i 

1880 22,119 


x88x  a6,ooo 

1882 3t,738 

1883  36,444 

X884  « 37,872 


THE  AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE: 


THE  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOL  HOUSES: 


I 
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VALUE  OF  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS,  SITES  AND  FURNITURE: 


1877  . 

1878  . 
1879 
1880  . 


%  47a»983 
474,771 
496,891 
682,4x0 


1881 
x88a  . 
1883  . 
1884 


$  977,2X3 
i,*35,49» 
1,551,080 
1,676,130 


NUMBER  OF  MALE  TEACHERS  EMPLOYED : 


1877 
1878  , 
1879 
1880  . 


II 


933 
aa6 

«55 

247 


!  x'88x  ... 

1882  ... 

1883  ... 


345 
257 
284 
3»8 


NUMBER  OF  FEMALE  TEACHERS  EMPLOYED: 


1877  . 

1878  . 

1879  . 
x88o  . 


397 
34i 
338 
43* 


1 881 
1882 

1883  . 

1884  , 


556 
630 
749 
795 


What  is  known  as  the  ''General  Fund"  is  derived  from  the  county  tax  for  school 
purposes,  penal  fines,  and  the  amount  received  from  the  State  fund. 

THE  RECEIPTS  FROM  THESE  SOURCES  HAVE  BEEN  AS  FOLLOWS: 


1877  *iao,o57 

1878 128,788 

1879  "9,4*9 

x88o 182,326 


x88i  4  208,845 

1882  354,804 

1883  _ 339,408 

"884  —    336,9<>3 


RECEIPTS  FROM  SPECIAL  (DISTRICT)  TAXES : 


1877  $  65,394 

1878  57,377 

1879 95,675 

1880  z54,°<>7 


1881  .. 

1882  .. 

1883  .. 
*x884- 


$  168,927 

..MM...     l8l,708 

369,44a 

409,780 


•This  includes  tax  for  building  fund  not  heretofore  included. 
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EXPENDED  FOR  TEACHERS'  WAGES : 


1877  $  M*,78o 

1878  153,-89 

1879  «53,H4 

1880 186,426 


1 881  ^$  240,384 

1882  „    300,128 

1883  -    367,356 

1884  432,*55 


TOTAL    EXPENDITURE   FOR    SCHOOL   PURPOSES,    INCLUDING    BUILD- 
INGS, SITES  AND  FURNITURE: 


1877  4  215,225 

1878  243.850 

1879  264,371 

1880  395,«7 


»88i  4  557.i5» 

1882  661,419) 

1883  '. 752,161 

1884  876,671 


♦EXPENDITURE  PER  CAPITA  OF  SCHOOL  POPULATION : 


'877  $  7  95 

1878  9  ax 

1879  8  88 

1880 xz  07 


1881  $  1364 

!    1882  8  45 

1883  9  5* 

1884 10  51 


♦In  calculating  these  per  capita  expenditures,  only  interest  on  amount  expended  for 
sites  and  all  permanent  improvements  is  added  to  the  other  expenditures.  It  would  be 
more  nearly  correct,  as  I  think,  to  add  the  interest  on  a  fair  valuation  of  all  school  property  r 
instead  of  on  the  amount  expended  for  this  purpose  during  the  current  year ;  but  I  follow 
the  plan  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington. 


EXPENDITURE  PER  CAPITA  OF  PUPILS  ENROLLED  IN  SCHOOL: 


1877 ~«..  $  xa  20 

1878  14  65 

1879  14  08 

1880  1780 


1881  $  12  90- 

1882  13  10 

1883  X4  <x> 

1884  ~.  .  T5  63 
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EXPENDITURE  PER  CAPITA  OF  AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE: 


1877  1  «  10      I    x88x  $  22  88    / 

'l 
I 


1878  25x4    '      1882  - - 2255 


1879    M 24   21 

1880    31    38 


1883  22  xa 

1884  25  3S 


STATE   FUND. 


The  amount  of  the  Public  School  Fund,  on  Nov.  30, 
1884,  was  #114,220.  This  is  kept  invested  in  State  war- 
rants at  6  per  cent,  interest.  This  interest,  and  the  rental 
from  leased  lands,  is  distributed  semi-annually  to  the  coun- 
ties that  have  made  a  legal  report  for  the  preceding  year, 
per  capita  of  school  population,  deducting  from  the  portion 
of  each  county  the  value  of  the  blank  books  and  registers 
furnished.  The  first  apportionment  was  made  in  1879,  and 
the  annual  apportionments  have  been  as  follows : 


X879  I    7/HX  30      I     1883 $  29,529  80 

1  I 
i!8o  15,683  76    ,  .     1884  39>°38  4* 


*88t 14,443  27 


i88« 17.953  76    J  Total .-....$116,69031. 


THE  PER  CAPITA  HAS  BEEN  AS  FOLLOWS: 


1879  - 26  cents,  6  mills  1882  44  cents 

1880  53  cents   '  ,     1883  60  cents 

I 


41  cents   ,    1884 61  cents 


Looking  at  the  per  capita  expenditures  on  a  previous 
page,  one  can  see  how  small  the  help  that  comes  from  the 
State  fund.  Our  expenditures  are  almost  $100,000  per 
month  for  the  months  in  which  the  schools  are  in  session,. 
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hence  the  entire  proceeds  of  the  State    fund  for    the  six 
years  inclusive,  since  it  has  been  productive,  would  support 
our  schools  about  five  weeks.     This  is  a  poor  showing  for 
an  endowment  fund,  but  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  it  is  a 
calamity.      The    people    of   Colorado  expect  no   schools 
except  as  they  tax  themselves  to  pay  for  them,  and  the 
prompt  liberality    with    which  they  vote  taxes — and  pay 
them — for  public  schools,  is  worthy  of  emulation.     It  is  of 
itself  an  endowment  beside  which  the  most  colossal  fund 
were  poor.     If  the  people  of  all  the  States  were  possessed 
of  the  same  spirit,  there  would  be  little  need  of  "  National 
Aid  to  Education.''     It  is  not  that  our  people  are  rich,  but 
because  they  are  determined  to  have  schools,  and  knowing 
they  need  hope  for  no  external  aid,  have  learned  to  depend 
upon  themselves. 

WHAT   LACK   WE   YET? 

In  nothing  fashioned  by  human  hands  or  human  minds 
is  perfection  found.  The  machine  of  to-day  is  old  iron 
to-morrow,  because  some  more  skillful  hand  has  more  cun- 
ningly adapted  materials  to  the  end  in  view;  and  a  "body 
of  sound  doctrine"  for  one  generation  is  laid  aside  like  an 
outgrown  garment  by  the  next. 

Many  years  since,  at  Edinburgh,  the  jewels  in  the  crown 
of  Scotland  were  locked  up  in  a  strong  box,  and  that  box 
put  into  another  box,  and  so  on,  until  they  were  supposed 
to  be  burglar  proof.  They  were  then  locked  up  in  the 
vault  of  a  castle,  there  to  remain  for  one  hundred  years, 
the  keys  being  then  placed  in  a  mortar  and  fired  into  the 
sea.  Scarcely  fifty  years  passed  by,«and  the  modern  lock- 
picker  opens  the  vault  and  boxes  without  trouble. 

No  reasonable  friend  of  the  public  schools  will  claim  for 
them  immunity  from  human  defects.  The  schools  of  a 
community  are,  to  an  extent,  exhibition  galleries,  from  an 
examination  of  which  one  can  judge  with  reasonable  accu- 
racy of  the  community,  the  grade  of  its  refinement  and  the 
tone  of  its  morals. 

As  the  morals  and  the  culture  of  every  community 
have  some  blemishes  and  some  crudities,  so  there  must  be 
some  improvement  possible  to  its  schools.     While  believ- 
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ing  enthusiastically  in  the  American  public  school,  both 
for  its  results  to-day  and  its  promise  for  to-morrow,  I  am 
not  satisfied  with  its  present  achievements,  any  more  than 
I  am  with  any  other  institution  of  society.  Progress  is 
possible  only  to  those  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  present. 
This  is  put  in  telling  phrase  in  a  recent  article  in  one  of 
our  local  papers  :  "  For  be  sure  of  this,  that  never  anything 
worth  preserving  by  posterity  grew  out  of  a  satisfied  man 
or  a  satisfied  society.  The  glorious  fruits  of  human  progress 
sprang  not  from  roots  like  these.  All  the  grand  characters 
of  the  past,  the  noble  ones  of  earth,  the  benefit  of  their 
kind,  whose  ideas  left  their  imprint  on  the  ages  in  which 
they  lived,  and  whose  deeds  live-  after  them  in  the  institu- 
tions we  enjoy,  were  animated  in  life  by  a  profound  and 
lasting  discontent,  only  satisfied  at  last  in  peaceful  death." 
This  is  what  Emerson  called  the  "Divine  unrest."  It  was 
the  thought  of  the  great  apostle  when  he  wrote  to  the 
Phillippians,  *'  forgetting  the  things  which  are  behind,  and 
reaching  forth  unto  those  that  are  before."  I  am  not  a 
prophet  of  smooth  things.  It  is  the  vice  of  professional 
associations  that  they  are  in  fact  mutual  admiration  socie- 
ties, whose  contented  minds  are  only  ruffled  by  adverse 
criticism  from  an  outsider,  when  they  bristle  "like  the  quills 
of  a  fretful  porcupine."  I  trust  our  State  Association  may 
not  fall  into  this  slough;  but,  "with  malice  toward  none, 
with  charity  for  all,"  there  will  be  in  all  meetings  of  instruc- 
tors and  school  officers,  whether  State  or  county  or  city,  a 
free  discussion  of  existing  errors,  and  a  "reaching  forth  to 
those  things  which  are  before."  Stanley  Hall  says :  "  To 
believe  that  there  is  but  one  true  method  of  instruction  is 
erroneous.  To  persuade  a  young  teacher  that  she  has  that 
method,  is  fatal."  There  is  nothing  so  wholesome  as  sound 
criticism,  and  even  captious,  unfair  criticism  may  be  of  great 
advantage.  It  is  generally,  not  always,  the  exaggeration  of 
a  real  defect,  and  it  will  always  profit  the  criticised  to  sep- 
arate the  grain  of  wheat  from  the  peck  of  chaff,  and  use 
the  wheat.  I  confess  it  seems  to  me  that  not  infrequently 
the  critics  of  our  schools  have  amassed  a  remarkably  large 
stock  of  ignorance  upon  the  topic  of  which  they  write. 

I  could  wish  that  critics  would  not  so  frequently  com- 
pare the  average  child  with  the  perfect  child,  which  exists 
only  in  imagination,  and  for  every  point  where  the  real 
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falls  below  the  ideal,  cry  aloud  against  the  school  as  the 
cause  of  the  discrepancy,  forgetting  that  when  the  perfect 
child  puts  in  an  appearance  there  will  be  a  perfect  home 
from  which  he  comes,  a  perfect  church,  and  a  perfect  society r 
each  and  all  of  which  must  exist  and  play  well  their  parts 
with  the  perfect  school  in  fashioning  the  perfect  child.     It 
is  so  much  easier  to  transfer  than  to  bear  responsibility,  that 
the  over-burdened  common  school  is  made  the  scapegoat 
to  carry  away  into  the  wilderness  the  sins  of  the  people. 
To  those  whose  lances  are  so  free  in  thrusting  the  school, 
I  say,  look  about  you  a  little  to  learn  if  there  be  not  some 
lack  in  the  other  institutions  which  are  responsible  for  the 
child,  which  should  not  be  overlooked  in  fixing  the  blame 
for  ills  which  we  all  admit.     Above  all,  let  it  not  be  for- 
gotten that  it  is  the  ordination  of   Providence  that  home 
should  form  the  character.     When  the  home  is  so  arranged 
and  conducted  that  children  wander  from  the  parental  roof 
for  amusement,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  seek  further  for  the 
root  of  the  evil  life  which  is    so  apt  to  follow.     The  child 
or  youth  who  does  not  love  his  home,  or  has  none  to  lover 
begins  the  battle  of  life  with  tremendous  odds  against  him. 
ANfew  years  since  it  was  ascertained  that  seventy- five  per 
cent,  of  the  convicts  in  Pennsylvania  prisons  were  orphaned 
children,  yet  because  more  than   seventy-five  per  cent,  of 
them    could   read,  a  critic  was  ready  to   aim   an   arrow, 
pointed  with  this  fact,  at  the  public  schools.     No  doubt 
better  schools  might  have  saved  some,  but  I  submit,  they 
should  not  bear  all  the  burden ;  but  if  this  unfair  aspersion 
brought  home  to  any  teacher  a  keener  realization   of  the 
weighty  responsibility  under  which  she  works ;  if  it  aroused 
any  community  to  the  duty  of  looking  after  and  caring  for 
the  waifs  upon  its  streets,  deprived  of  both  home  and  school 
and  becoming  criminals  by  natural  selection,  then,  indeed, 
even  its  unfairness  may  be  excused. 

I  could  wish  that  the  elegant  gentlemen  who  so  coolly 
mark  out  for  the  "children  of  the  laboring  classes,"  as  they 
are  pleased  to  term  them,  the  limit  of  school  instruction 
beyond  which  it  will  be  injurious  for  them  to  go,  would 
wake  up  to  the  fact  that  all  talk  of  "classes  of  society/' 
or  a  boundary  to  learning,  beyond  which  any  child  may  not 
go.  because  he  is  to  remain  in  the  condition  of  his  parents, 
is  the  idlest  of  idle  talk  in  this  land  of  ours.    If,  in  the  light  of 
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the  great  problems,  so  pregnant  with  the  good  of  the  race, 
which  have  been  wrought  out  in    this  New  World  in  the 
last  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  wrought  so  largely  by 
men  and  women  who.  if  born  in  any  other  country  on  the 
face  of  the  globe,  must  have  remained  "  hewers  of   wood 
and  drawers  of  water"  because  their  parents  were;  if  in  the 
flight  of  such  a  history  as  ours  any  man  can  seriously  talk 
of  the  public  school  as  an  injury  to  any  "class"  of  Ameri- 
can society,  I  am  tempted  to  say,  "Though  thou  bray  a 
fool  in  a  mortar,  yet  will  he  not  understand."     And  yet  it 
may  be  true  that  our  schools  are  not  fully  adapting  them- 
selves to  the  greatly  changed  condition  of  society  as  com- 
pared with   that  of  even  twenty-five  years  ago,  the  most 
marked  of  which    changes  is  the  growth  of  cities.     The 
<ioor  must  be  kept  open  for  the  future  Lincolns  and  Gar- 
fields,  who  have  the  persistence  to  push  to  the  top,  but  we 
must  adapt  our  schools  to  the  wants  of  the  thousands  who 
will  not  go  to  the  top.      Do  they  meet  the  wants  of  the 
children  of  the  great  cities  as  well  as  they  have  met  those 
of  the  small  cities  and  the  rural  communities  in  the  past  ? 
Emerson  says,   "  The  castle  which  conservatism  is  set  to 
defend  is  the  actual  state  of  things,  good  and  bad.      The 
project  of  innovation  is  the  best  possible  state  of  things. 
Conservatism  goes  for  comfort,  reform  for  truth."     Teachers 
and  school  officers  are  not,  as  a  class,  prone  to   defend 
this  castle.     They  are  on  the  alert  for  innovations,  and  it 
behooves  them  to  think  much  and  act  wisely  on  this  point, 
1 — the  growth  of  cities.      In   1798,  the  proportion  of  our 
population  living  in  cities  was  8.8  per  cent..;  in  1840,  it  had 
reached  8.5;  in  1860, 16.1 ;  and  in  1880,22.5.     This  means 
a  constantly  increasing   number  of  children  growing  up 
with  idle  hands ;  some  of  them  in  pleasant  homes,  some  in 
the  street,  but  all  alike  deprived  of  that  invaluable  training 
-which  comes  to  the  child   in  the   country  and  in  small 
villages  by  his  hourly  contact  with  material  things. 

The  blood  of  our  cities  so  far  has  been  kept  healthful 
and  vigorous  only  by  the  constant  absorption  of  fresh, 
energetic  country  life.  The  rotation  is  so  well  established 
as  to  be  familiar  to  all.  The  country  boys  come  to  the 
city ;  they  have  had  a  few  weeks  each  year  in  the  district 
school ;  they  have  risen  early  and  worked  hard ;  their  play- 
mates have  been  domestic  animals  more  frequently  than 
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other  boys ;  they  have  cultivated  muscle  by  day,  and  read 
books  by  night ;  their  hardships  have  made  them  strong 
and  self-reliant.  By  the  side  of  their  city  cousins  tfiey  are 
rude,  often  uncouth,  but  they  swarm  into  the  cities  like  the 
barbarians  upon  ancient  Rome.  Like  the  Goths  and  Van- 
dals, also,  they  will  conquer,  to  be  in  turn  rendered 
effeminate  by  the  voluptuous  life  they  so  eagerly  seize ; 
their  children,  most  likely,  to  be  reconquered  in  the  same 
way.  Must  this  be  so  ?  What  is  to  be  the  end  ?  The 
struggle  for  life  grows  intense,  as  our  wilderness  becomes 
populous.  Limits  are  already  set  to  the  "  Boundless  West," 
which  through  all  our  history  has  been  our  safety  valve. 
The  contests  between  labor  and  capital,  which  have  increased 
so  greatly  in  frequency  and  bitterness  in  the  last  ten  years, 
are  but  the  mutterings  of  the  tempest  that  is  to  come, 
which  warn  us  that  the  immunity  from  the  ills  of  over- 
crowded population  which  we  have  enjoyed  by  reason  of 
our  vast  extent  of  unoccupied  territory,  will  soon  be  ours 
no  longer.  What  then?  Is  it  possible  to  educate  the 
town-bred  child  to  be  the  equal  in  strength,  endurance,  and 
moral  stamina  of  his  country  cousin?  Must  the  children, 
or  the  grandchildren,  of  the  men  who  by  industry  and 
frugality  win  a  fortune,  die  poor?  While  this  remains  the 
rule,  it  is  evident  we  have  not  learned  how  to  educate  boys 
and  girls  under  conditions  of  wealth,  and  make  much  of 
them.  Out  of  this  manifest  inadequacy  of  our  present 
method  of  training  city  children,  both  in  home  and  school, 
has  grown  the  discussion  of  manual  training  as  a  factor  in 
this  great  problem.  Its  place  is  not  yet  fixed,  its  results 
not  yet  determined.  The  public  school  can  afford  to  wait 
the  development  of  the  experiments  going  forward  by 
private  munificence.  How  extensive  these  experiments  are, 
under  what  differing  circumstances  and  influences,  may  be 
judged  by  the  fact  that  in  the  last  twelve  years  more  than  ten 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  given  to  found  and  support 
technical  schools  in  this  country.  Such  results  as  we  look 
for,  hope  for,  must  be  awaited  with  patience.  If  it  be 
determined  that  manual  training  should  have  a  place  in  the 
public  schools  as  a  substitute  or  a  supplement,  a  place  will 
be  found  for  it.  The  American  people  will  have  such 
schools  as  they  want ;  never  doubt  that. 

There  are  not  wanting  those  among  us  who,  having 
themselves  been  trained  in  other  lands,  and  by  methods 
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widely  different  from   ours,  are  sure  that  we  lack  almost 
everything  because  we  have  not  followed  the  time  honored 
models  of  the  Old  World.     We  are  told  of  the  extraordi- 
nary examinations  through  which  boys  are  able  to  pass 
successfully   after   being  trained   in   the   famous   English 
schools ;  and  again  on  other  hands  we  are  assured  that 
until  we  adopt  the  German  system  of  training  teachers  and 
supervising  their  work  we  must  fall  far  short  of  the  results 
which  are  there  obtained.     Now,  first,  I   remark,  that  we 
can  best  judge  a  nation's  school  system  by  its  men  and 
women  of  forty  years,  not  by  its  boys  and  girls  of  fourteen  or 
twenty.    Secondly,  many  men  trained  in  the  English  schools 
have  come  among  us  during  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
and,  as   far   as    I    have  heard,  they  have  generally  found 
enough  to  do  to  hold  their,  own  among  our  "ill-trained 
Yankees."     I  do  not  know  enough  of  the  great  English 
schools  to  discuss  them,  but  until  some  one  convinces  me 
that  the  pictures   drawn   in  Tom   Brown,  and  the  Auto- 
biography of  Anthony  Trollope  are  vile  slanders,  and  that 
these  schools  are  not,  and  have  not  been  in  the  recent  past, 
such  dens  of  mediaeval  barbarity,   as  these  books  repre- 
sent, I  must  avow  a  decided  preference  for  the  little  red 
school  house  of  New  England,  and  the  log  cabin  of  the 
frontier,  which  have  given  us  our  Websters,  Lincolns,  and 
Garfields. 

The  German  system  of  supervision,  in  which  an  abso- 
lute government  inspector  comes  round  and  winds  up  the 
machine  over  the  heads  of  the  people,  whose  only  part  is 
to  send  the  children  to  school,  is  doubtless  very  attractive 
to  a  considerable  class  of  educated  men,  whose  confidence 
in  their  own  theories  is  confirmed  by  a  chronic  distrust  of 
the  power  of  the  people  to  take  care  of  themselves.  But 
the  most  ordinary  school  district  in  America  has  in  it  the 
elements  of  a  broader  and  more  profound  system  of  edu- 
cation, in  placing  the  power  and  responsibility  for  school- 
ing the  children  on  the  people  themselves,  and  inviting  all 
men  to  contribute  their  best  ideas,  and  co-operate  .in  the 
election  of  the  administrators  of  instruction.  Of  course, 
this  means  a  vast  amount  of  crude  school  keeping,  with  a 
perpetual  danger  of  collapse  into  the  slough  of  partisan 
politics.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  never  fails  to  educate 
an  increasing  body  of  intelligent  men  and  women,  whose 
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indirect  supervision  of  the  schools,  in  the  long  run,  weeds 
out  incompetent  teachers,  explodes  impracticable  methods, 
and  does  for  the  children  the  best  thing  under  the  circum- 
stances. At  any  rate  this  is  the  American  way  in  all 
things ;  not  the  direct,  despotic  supervision,  but  the  indi- 
rect, constant,  growing  superintendency,  that  at  last  creates 
that  atmosphere  of  intelligent  public  opinion,  which  is  the 
most  powerful  agency  for  good  in  this  world.  This,  and 
only  this,  is  in  harmony  with  the  American  doctrine  that 
the  best  government  is  that  which  teaches  us  to  govern 
ourselves. 

A  number  of  distinguished  writers  have  told  us  in 
recent  years,  that  the  schools  of  to-day  lack  the  efficiency 
of  those  of  a  generation  ago ;  that  if  we  would  retrace  our 
steps  and  reproduce  the  methods  of  the  instructors  of 
former  days,  results  would  be  far  more  satisfactory.  Fairly 
stated,  the  schools  of  to-day  have  no  results.  We  must 
wait  twenty  years,  at  least,  for  them,  and  here,  I  think,  is 
the  basal  error  of  those  who  admire  the  dead  and  gone 
schools  of  the  last  generation.  They  compare  boys  and 
girls  now  in  school  with  men  and  women  who  have  been 
twenty  or  more  years  in  the  broader  school  of  life.  Judged 
in  this  manner,  of  course  our  schools  must  suffer.  I  have 
a  profound  and  reverent  admiration  for  the  stern  men  and 
women  who,  amid  all  the  terrible  discouragements  of  the 
early  settlement  of  New  England,  resolutely  insisted  that 
none  of  the  children  of  the  community  should  be  allowed 
to  grow  up  in  ignorance.  As  Warner  so  admirably  puts  it, 
"  The  Mayflower  did  not  bring  over  a  sewing  machine,  but 
a  bit  of  paper  on  which  was  written  the  charter  of  human 
rights  and  duties.  The  Pilgrims  built  a  church  before 
they  built  a  ship;  they  set  up  a  school  house  long  before 
they  thought  of  a  factory.  The  first  seeds  they  sowed 
were  those  of  education.  They  quarried  their  wealth  in 
chunks  of  energy,  industry  and  faith  out  of  the  old  family 
Bible."  But  I  insist  that  the  claim  that  these  first  rude 
schools — rude  because  everything  else  was  rude — kept  even 
pace  with  the  improvements  of  all  other  social  institutions 
for  two  hundred  years,  then  halted  while  everything  else 
continued  its  onward  march,  is,  to  say  the  least,  inex- 
plicable, and  to  be  credible  must  be  supported  by  indubit- 
able facts.     What  are  the  facts  adduced  ?     In  brief,  they  are 
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the  ^excellencies  of  the  old,  often  enchanted  by  distance, 
-compared  with  admitted  defects  in  the  new,  or  to  state  it 
differently,  the  men  of  to-day  are  compared  with  the  boys 
of  to-day,  to  prove  the  superiority  of  the  schools  of  fifty 
years  ago.  When  a  gray-haired  patriarch  will  sit  calmly 
down  and  reproduce  for  us  the  school  of  his  boyhood  as  it 
really  was,  it  is  easy,  then,  to  see  that  the  school  has  been 
no  exception  to  the  general  march  of  progress.  Those 
who  have  had  the  privilege  of  reading  the  recent  articles 
of  Superintendent  Harrington,  of  New  Bedford,  in  the  New 
England  Journal,  realize  how  true  this  is. 

I  have  in  my  possession  an  arithmetic  printed  in  1807, 
and  used  by  my  father.  It  is,  at  least,  one  of  the  very  first 
of  its  kind  published  in  this  country.  I  am  sure  the  most 
sturdy  advocate  of  the  old  schools,  not  even  Kdward 
Everett  Hale  or  Dr.  Hudson,  would  recommend  it  as  prefer- 
able to  any  now  in  use.  Since  instruction  began,  it  has  been 
true  that  the  teacher  makes  the  school,  and  that  among  those 
who  wielded  the  rod  fifty  years  ago — for  that  was  a  laborious 
part  of  their  business — there  were  doubtless  men  who 
roused  the  nobler  impulses  in  their  pupils  in  spite  of  the 
gross  imperfections  of  prevailing  methods  of  instruction, 
and  the  sickening  brutalities  of  discipline.  It  is  said  that 
our  school  books  are  filled  with  matter  which  has  no  con- 
nection with  practical  life.  A  brief  examination  of  this 
book  proves  that  the  every  step  of  the  evolution  by  which 
the  modern  book  has  grown  out  of  this  one,  has  been  an 
attempt  to  bridge  the  chasm  between  school  and  business. 

I  cannot  pursue  the  subject.  I  stand  by  the  American 
public  school,  as  it  has  been,  as  it  is,  as  it  will  come  to  be, 
with  its  many  human  defects,  as  the  best  seminary  yet 
devised  in  which  to  train  American  citizens.  If  everything 
which  England  has  taught  us  in  the  century  concerning 
public  education  were  obliterated,  it  would  leave  no  void, 
so  they  left  us  Thomas  Arnold.  He  sowed  seed  at  Rugby 
which  is  now  ripening  in  both  hemispheres.  Grand  and 
great  as  England  is,  she  cannot  hold  such  a  man ;  he 
belongs  to  the  race  and  the  age.  His  life  has  been  an 
inspiration  to  a  generation  of  teachers ;  the  spell  of  his 
influence  more  potent  now,  because  moie  widely  extended 
than  when  he  died.     Died  ?     Such  men  cannot  die. 

10 
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To  Germany  we  are  indebted  to  the  formula  of  Froebel 
— that  the  mind  of  a  child  is  a  force  to  be  directed,  not  a 
magazine  to  be  filled — beyond  that  we  owe  little  in  this 
department  to  Continental  Europe.  The  probability  is  far 
greater  that  Germany  will  adopt  our  system,  in  which  the 
people  are  the  source  of  power  in  school  affairs,  as  in  all 
others,  than  that  we  shall  borrow  the  despotic  system  of 
Germany.  I  have  not  the  space  here  in  which  to  state  my 
reasons,  but  I  hold  to  the  American  school  for  American 
children,  with  the  achievements  of  a  century  of  national  life, 
behind  me,  to  which  I  point  all  cavilers. 

Does  some  one  say  this  is  but  pluming  the  American 
eagle?  Very  well.  Let  him  sore.  Bid  him  scream.  He's 
our  bird.  I  would  I  had  space  here  to  quote  from  the  speech 
made  last  year  in  Parliament,  by  Mr.  Labouchere,  in  which 
he  compares  the  English  board  schools  with  the  public 
schools  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  showing,  beyond  question, 
the  signal  superiority  of  the  Illinois  schools. 

In  1876  the  French  government  sent  a  number  of  gen- 
tlemen here — educational  experts — for  the  express  purpose 
of  examining  our  school.  I  commend  their  report  to  that 
small  class  of  my  countrymen  who  imagine  it  to  be  evidence 
of  culture  to  claim  superior  excellence  for  European  educa- 
tional methods.  My  extracts  shall  be  brief:  "  Need  one  be 
astonished,  then,"  say  they,  "  at  the  frank  pride  with  which 
the  American  citizen  speaks  of  his  schools?  Has  he  not  a 
right  to  be  proud  when  he  shows  us  the  son  and  the  daughter 
of  the  humblest  citizen  so  mentally  elevated  that  between 
them  and  the  privileged  of  fortune  no  difference  of  culture, 
no  trace  of  intellectual  inferiority,  is  to  be  discovered  ?  If 
it  is  glorious  to  see  society  freely  giving  to  the  poor  the 
benefit  of  a  public  school  education,  is  it  not  a  still  more 
extraordinary  spectacle  to  behold  a  nation  that  deems  it 
would  wrong  its  humblest  citizens  were  their  children  denied 
any  opportunity  for  the  full  and  free  expansion  of  their 
minds?  So  far  as  social  equality  can  possibly  be  reached  on 
this  earth,  it  is  attained  by  the  American  school.  In  other 
countries  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  children  of  different  classes 
of  society,  though  brought  together  for  awhile  in  the  public 
school,  must  soon  find  themselves  separated  by  the  whole 
distance  between  their  respective  families.  In  the  United 
States  every  effort  is  made  to  delay  and  to  diminish  this 
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separation,  to  carry  as  far  as  possible,  and  as  high  as  pos- 
sible, that  common  instruction  which  effaces  the  distinction 
of  rich  and .  poor.  If  it  be  true  that  the  prosperity  of  a 
republic  is  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  replenishment  of  its 
middle  classes,  of  the  abundance  and  facility  in  the  indefi- 
nite recruiting  of  these  classes,  then  the  school  of  the 
United  States  is  the  best  investment  that  can  possibly  be 
made." 

These  are  the.  honest  words  of  educated  foreigners, 
who  came  here  to  observe,  not  to  parade  their  own 
superiority. 

The  school  of  the  future  will  not  be  that  of  to-day. 
The  times  press  it;  the  changing  conditions  of  national  life 
are  laying  upon  it  new  burdens,  which  cannot  be  shirked; 
the  great  Church  of  Rome  has  declared  open  war  upon  the 
Schools  from  its  every  pulpit  in  the  land.  These  are  but 
the  voice  of  God  to  the  schools,  repeating  the  command 
given  to  Moses  on  the  sea  shore,  "Speak  unto  the  children 
of  Israel,  that  they  go  forward." 

We  shall  not  return  to  the  schools  of  the  fathers,  albeit 
there  have  been,  and  will  be,  old  gentlemen  with  kindly 
memories  and  a  sharp  pen,  who  will  bewail  the  degeneracy  of 
the  times.  That  has  been  common  since  the  days  of  Solo- 
mon, but  we  nor  our  children  will  take  no  steps  backward  in 
any  matter  touching  the  training  of  the  children  of  the 
Republic.  And  now,  in  severing  finally  my  official  con- 
nection with  the  public  schools  of  Colorado,  I  bid  adieu  to 
the  people  of  the  State  with  this  sentiment:  The  Ameri- 
can Public  School,  right  or  wrong.  If  right,  to  be  kept 
right ;  if  wrong,  to  be  set  right. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  changes  in  the  school  law,  which  experience  indi- 
cates are  required,  are  mostly  such  as  are  needed  to  clear 
up  ambiguities,  and  render  it  less  liable  to  be  misunder- 
stood. Beyond  this  and  the  correction  of  clerical  errors 
due  to  the  hurry  of  the  last  days  of  the  short  sessions  of 
the  General  Assembly,  I  recommend  : 

First — That  the  school  year  be  made  to  end  with  June 
30,  instead  of  August  31.     This  will  make  it  coincide  with 
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the  time  for  balancing  the  books  of  the  county  treasurer, 
and  save  much  trouble;  and  I  am  advised  from  the 
National  Hureau  at  Washington,  that  June  30-  will  make 
our  year  agree  with  that  of  many  other  States,  and  hence 
make  a  better  adjustment  of  statistics.  It  will  occasion 
very  Httle  inconvenience  to  district  officers,  and  will  give 
time  enough  to  insure  the  rendering  of  the  yearly  report  in 
season.  It  will  necessitate  some  change  in  the  time  of  tak- 
ing the  census,  which  ought  to  be  done  in  mid-winter,  when 
the  majority  of  district  secretaries  are  not  too  busy  to 
attend  to  it  properly. 

Second  -Section  50  should  be  so  changed  as  to  pro- 
hibit school  boards  from  paying  any  member  of  such  board 
for  his  services  as  a  member  of  said  board,  only  excepting 
the  payment  of  the  secretary  a  reasonable  per  diem  for  the 
time  necessarily  spent  in  the  duties  of  his  office.  Taking 
the  annual  census,  keeping  the  district  records,  and  making 
the  lawful  reports,  are  of  vital  importance  to  the  district, 
and  should  be  well  done  and  paid  for ;  but  the  payment  of 
salaries  to  other  members  of  the  board  is  a  perversion  of 
the  school  fund,  and  should  be  prohibited. 

Third — The  law  should  be  so  changed  that  treasurers, 
in  districts  where  no  money,  or  but  trifling  sums,  will  come 
into  their  hand,  need  not  be  required  to  give  bond. 

Fourth — The  special  building  fund  should  be  consoli- 
dated with  the  special  school  fund.  The  people  of  a  dis- 
trict may  safely  be  left  to  their  own  discretion  in  the  dis- 
posal of  their  special  funds.  If  kept  separate,  it  makes 
much  additional  work  for  the  county  treasurers,  for  which 
there  is  no  adequate  gain  to  the  public  service.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  many,  if  not  most  of  the  treasurers  now  keep 
the  two  as  one  fund,  and  the  law  should  be  changed 
accordingly. 

Fifth — As  to  the  need  of  changes  in  the  laws  concern- 
ing the  State  educational  institutions,  the  reports  of  the 
institutions  will  speak.  I  wish  to  call  special  attention  to 
the  imperative  demand  of  experience  for  such  change  in  the 
law  concerning  the  Mute  and  Blind  Institute  as  will  enable 
the  trustees  to  appoint  a  competent  man  as  superintendent, 
who  will  be  in  fact  the  responsible  head  of  the  institution  in 
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all  its  departments.     Upon  no  other  plan  can  this  or  any 
other  institution  be  successfully  conducted. 

Sixth— &  number  of  other  western  States  have,  by  act 
of  legislature,  put  the  5,000,000  acres  internal  improve- 
ment land  into  the  public  school  fund.  There  is  a  general 
desire  that  the  legislature  shall  transfer  the  proceeds  of  the 
internal  improvement  land,  realized  to  date,  to  the  capitol 
building  fund.  I  suggest  to  the  legislature  the  desirabil- 
ity of  transferring  the  remainder  yet  to  be  derived  from 
these  lands  to  the  public  school  fund.  Several  States  have 
transferred  the  entire  500,000  acres  to  that  fund. 

I  have  been  urged  to  recommend  that  instruction  con- 
cerning the  action  of  alcphol  upon  the  human  body  be 
made  compulsory  in  the  public  schools.  It  is  very  desira- 
ble that  some  changes  be  made  in  our  school  physiologies, 
enlarging  upon  the  pernicious  effects  of  stimulants  and  nar- 
cotics, and  authors  and  publishers  are  recognizing  the 
demand,  and  meeting  it  promptly.  There  are  text  books 
already  in  the  market  containing  the  desired  amplification 
on  these  points;  but  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  expect  the 
dawn  of  the  temperance  millenium  when  all  school  chil- 
dren receive  this  special  and  useful  instruction.  Among 
the  scores  of  human  wrecks  it  has  been  my  misfortune  to 
meet,  I  have  yet  to  know  of  one  who  became  an  inebriate 
through  ignorance  of  the  effects  of  intoxicating  liquor  upon 
both  body  and  soul.  The  question  is,  as  I  view  it,  a  ques- 
tion of  morals  far  more  than  of  physiology,  and  the  teach- 
ing of  correct  morals  depends  upon  the  teacher,  not  the 
.  law.  The  law  can  inquire  into  the  character  of  the  teacher, 
but  to  attempt,  by  legal  enactment,  to  enforce  the  teaching 
of  good  morals,  as  if  it  were  arithmatic  or  geography,  is  a 
waste  of  words.  Every  district  can,  if  such  be  the  desire 
of  the  people,  secure  such  teachers  as  will  give  most  effective 
moral  instruction,  not  by  set  lectures — not  by  giving  so 
many  minutes  of  the  daily  programme  to  the  teaching  of 
morality  but  by  remembering: 

"That  correct  example  is  vitally  important  as  a  means 
of  influencing  others;  that  the  teaching  which  tells  on 
character  is  not  chiefly  by  word;  that  life  is  more  than 
logic;  character  more  mighty  than  catechism.  Matthew 
Arnold  affirms  that  conduct  is  three-fourths  of  life.     To 
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moral  teaching  it  bears  a  larger  proportion.  Truth  will 
have  little  vitality  apart  from  the  personality  of  the  teacher. 
One  must  be,  in  order  to  do  and  to  teach.  A  consistent 
example  is  the  most  convincing  of  arguments.  'Come* 
inspires  conviction;  'go*  awakens  doubt."  A  wine  drinker 
cannot  be  relied  on  to  teach  children  correctly  the  effects 
of  whisky,  because  the  law  says  he  shall  do  it.  Home- 
brewed ale  is  no  more  virtuous  than  commercial  XXX.  A 
genteel  tippler  has  no  moral  advantage  over  a  ragged  toper. 
Any  cherished  habit  of  self-indulgence  weakens  one's  moral 
influence.  Not  a  few  are  handicapped  in  their  advocacy  of 
temperance  by  the  quid  or  cigar.  "  Who  can  bring  a  clean 
thing  out  of  an  unclean  ?"  The  American  people  will  have 
such  schools  as  they  believe  in  and  demand,  and  it  is  only 
necessary  that  any  district  should  realize  that  the  teacher 
is  of  more  consequence  than  the  law,  and  it  will,  if  it  desire, 
have  temperance  taught  in  the  most  telling  manner  with- 
out legislative  enactment.  Without  realizing  this  vital  fact, 
no  act  of  legislature  can  secure  correct  moral  instruction 
in  the  school  room. 

STATE    LIBRARY. 

By  the  use  of  the  appropriation  made  by  the  Fourth 
General  Assembly,  the  library  has  been  shelved,  the  books 
cleaned  of  the  accumulated  dust  of  some  years  of  neglect, 
and  arranged  and  catalogued,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
appropriation  expended  in  new  books  of  reference  and  per- 
manent value,  and  the  bills  filed  with  the  State  Auditor. 
A  copy  of  the  new  catalogue  is  submitted  with  this  report, 
which  will  show  what  the  library  now  contains. 


State  University. 


To  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of 
Colorado : 

Sir  : — I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing biennial  report : 

The  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Colorado  provides  for 
the  election  of  a  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University,  and 
defines  its  duties.  While  the  Boards  of  Control  of  the 
other  educational  institutions  of  the  State  are  appointed  by 
the  Governor,  the  members  of  the  Boards  of  Regents  are 
elected  directly  by  the  people  [Const.,  Art.  IX.,  Sees.  12, 
13,  14],  thus  bringing  the  management  of  the  University 
as  near  the  people  as  practicable.  The  Organic  Act, 
establishing  and  providing  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Uni- 
versity, was  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Colorado 
March,  1877,  and  provides  as  follows: 

"  The  University  shall  include  a  classical,  philosophical, 
normal,  scientific,  law  and  such  other  departments,  with 
such  courses  of  instruction  and  elective  studies  as  the 
Board  of  Regents  may  determine,  and  a  department  of  the 
physical  sciences.  The  Board  shall  have  authority  to  con- 
fer such  degrees  and  grant  such  diplomas  as  are  usually 
conferred  and  granted  by  other  Universities.  And  the 
Board  of  Regents  is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to 
establish  a  preparatory  department,  which  shall  be  under 
the  control  of  said  Board  of  Regents,  as  are  the  other 
departments  of  the  University.  Nothing  in  this  action 
shall  be  so  construed  as  to  require  the  Regents  to  estab- 
lish the  several  departments,  other  than  the  normal  and 
preparatory,  as  herein  provided,  until  such  time  as,  in 
their  judgment,  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the  people 
require." 

In  accordance  with  the  above  named  provisions,  the 
Board  has   established,  and   there   is    now   maintained,  a 
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preparatory,  a  normal,  a  classic,  a  scientific  and  a  medical 
department.  x; 

Since  my  last  report,  I  believe  I  am  justified  in  stating: 
that  the  University  has  had  a  constant  and  healthful 
growth,  as  the  following  statistics  and  other  facts  will 
disclose : 

Whole  number  of  pupils  in  attendance 145 

College  classes 13. 

Preparatory  school «. 100 

Normal  school 31 

Special  students 17 

Medical  students 2 

Counties  of  Colorado  represented 15 

Other  States  represented 8 


ATTENDANCE  BY  TERMS. 


Preparatory  and  Normal )  Male 

Schools J  Female- 
Literary  and  Scientific  \  Male 

Dept.  of  College J  Female.. 

Medical  Department Male 

Department  of  Music }  JJjJjj^ 


1883—1883. 


1883-1864. 


Totals... 


First 
Term. 

Second 
Term. 

Third 
Term. 

33 

4« 
9 
3 

38 
34 
9 

2 

,6 

1 

... 

... 

85 

73 

49 

First 
Term. 


Second  ' 
Term.  | 


37 
51 

9 


»5. 

4* 

8 


Third 
Term. 


85 


64 


Average  attendance  per  term,  1880-1  ...- - 63 

Average  attendance  per  term,  1881-2 60 

Average  attendance  per  term,  1882-3 ~ °9< 

Average  attendance  per  term,  1883-4 86 

Amount  of  orders  drawn  on  general  fund  from  Septem- 
ber 30,  1882,  to  September  30,  1884 : 

Regents 

Salaries — Professors 

Janitor 


32, 


Fuel 

Furniture.... 
Laboratory  . 
Librai 


irary  . 


Buildings  and  Grounds 

Advertising 

Telephone  rent 

Botanical  and  Geological  Collection.. 

Stationery 

Sundries M M 


,663  00 

,055x0 

1,57020 

>»°9°-53 

1,092.71 

16438 

14991 

1.734  8» 

2,013.02 

24QOO 

104  80 

797  77 

»,37»  86 

$44,049.00 
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Amount  of  orders  drawn  on  special  fund  from  May  10, 
1883,  to  September  30, 18*4: 

Cottages  for  Students  and  President's  Residence $15,017  45 

Buildings  and  Grounds 4,893  36 

Libiary 459  28 

Apparatus 1 717  50 

Furniture 704  35 

Total |3i,79<  84 

Total  expenditures $65,840  84 


STATEMENT 

OF  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS  OF  C.  G.  BUCKINGHAM,  TREAS- 
URER OF  THE  UNIVERStTY  OF  COLORADO,  FROM  OCTOBER  i, 
1882,  TO  MARCH   17,  x884.  BOTH    INCLUSIVE. 


GENERAL  FUND. 


Received  from  Treasurer  State  of  Colorado.. 
Received  from  sundry  sources 


Centra. 


Disbursed  as  per  vouchers.. 


fe3»a46  44 
i,oao  co 

134,266  44 
$35,3*7  90 


BUILDING  FUND. 


Received  from  Treasurer  State  of  Colorado $11,700  00 

Contra. 


Disbursed  as  per  vouchers.. 


<  3,992  40 


RECAPITULATION. 


Receipts  for  account  General  Fund  ... 
Receipts  for  account  Building  Fund... 


Contra. 


Disbursed  on  account  General  Fund..  ...  ... 

Disbursed  on  account  Building  Fund 

Due  as  per  former  statement 

Turnec  over  to  W.  I.  Jenkins,  Treasurer  . 


$34,266  40 
11,700  00 

$45,966  40 


$35,327  90 
3,993  40 

6,6ll     17 

$45,966  44 
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STATEMENT 

OF   RECEIPTS   AND    DISBURSEMENTS   OF  W.  I.  JENKINS,  TREASURER 
OF  THE   UNIVERSITY  OF   COLORADO,  FROM  MARCH  i8,  1884,  TO 
l  OCTOBER  i,  1884,  BOTH  DATES  INCLUSIVE. 


GENERAL  FUND. 


Received  from  Treasurer  of  State  of  Colorado- 
Received  from  sundry  other  sources 


Total  receipts.. 


Contra. 


Disbursed  as  per  vouchers.. 
Balance  cash  on  hand... 


$  9,800  00 
6a  50 

%  9,862  50 


$  8,840  40 
$  i, 02a  10 


BUILDING  FUND. 


Received  from  C.  G.  Buckingham,  Treasurer I    $  6,611  17 

Received  from  Treasurer  of  State  of  Colorado 


Total  receipts.. 


Contra. 


Disbursements  as  per  vouchers  .. 
Balance  cash  on  hand 


7,900  00 
$14,511  17 


$14,486  37 
$       »4  9° 


RECAPITULATION. 


Receipts  for  account  General  Fund.... 
Receipts  for  account  Building  Fund.. 


Total  receipts  

Contra. 
Disbursements  for  account  of  General  Fund... 
Disbursements  for  account  of  Building  Fund  . 


Total  disbursements.... 
Balance  cash  on  hand  . 


$  9.86a  50 
«4.5"  »7 

$24,373  67 


$  8,840  40 
14.486  37 

#33.3*6  67 
$  1,047  00 


The  following  are  the  names  and  titles  of  the  present 
members  of  the  faculty,  with  the  salary  of  each  : 

Joseph  A.  Sewall,  M.  D.,  LL.  D., President,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Metallurgy  ..J3, 500  00 

Isaac  Dennett,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Latin.. 2,200  00 

Paul  H.  Hanus,  B.  S.,  Professor  of  Mathematics M~ 2,000  00 

Mary  Rippon,  Professor  of  German  and  French , 1,250  00 

James  W.  Bell,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  and  History ....  1,600  00 
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W.  F.  C.  Hasson,  (Assistant  Engineer  U.  S.  Navy,)  Professor  of  Mechanics  and 

Applied  Mathematics « —-. 1,000  oo 

J.  Raymond  Brackett,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English  Literature  and  Greek x,8oo  oo 

William  R.  Whitehead,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery 4 1,500  00 

Charles  Ambrook,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine *- 

James  H.  Kimball,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology,  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics  .•.. * 

Thomas  H.  Everts,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women *... 

H.  W.  McLauthlin,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Pathology  and  Histology * 

George  Cleary,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Opthalmology  and  Otology ......—.._... *~ 

Edward  C.  Wolcott,  Librarian 175  00 

W.  H.  Mershon,  Licensed  Instructor  in  Music ~ No  salary 

•Salary  made  contingent  upon  continuation  of  appropriation  by  the  State. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

In  arranging  the  course  of  study  of  the  preparatory  and 
normal  schools,  it  was  deemed  advisable,  as  the  faculty  is 
so  limited  in  number,  and  the  classes  so  numerous,  to  com- 
bine the  first  and  second  years  of  the  course  in  the  two 
departments.  Arrangements  will  be  made,  however,  to 
give  a  course  of  lectures  on  Pedagogy  for  the  benefit  of 
students  who  do  not  complete  the  course,  but  who  will,  as 
undergraduates,  teach  in  the  schools  of  the  State.  By 
adopting  this  plan  of  combining  the  academic  work  of  the 
two  schools  for  the  first  and  second  years,  the  standard  of 
the  normal  school  was  not  only  placed  much  higher,  but 
together  with  other  minor  changes,  the  board  was  enabled 
to  reduce  the  annual  expense  for  salaries  £4,450. 

MILITARY. 

The  State  having  supplied  the  University  with  rifles,  a 
cadet  corps  has  been  organized  under  efficient  discipline. 
None  but  students  at  the  University  are  admitted  to  the 
corps.  Students  desirous  of  becoming  members  at  their 
own  discretion,  present  a  written  application  to  the  com- 
mandant. This  application  being  accepted,  the  student 
becomes  subject  to  the  regulations  governing  the  corps, 
and  his  option  ceases.  The  commandant  reserves  the  right 
to  reject  any  application.  The  cadets  are  drilled  in  the 
schools  of  the  soldier  and  the  company.  The  corps  num- 
bered thirty-two  during  the  years  1883-4.  The  cadets  make 
a  commendable  appearance  in  ranks,  and  their  general  car- 
riage and  manners  are  improved  in  a  marked  degree.  The 
cadet  officers  are  instructed '  by  Assistant  Engineer  W.  F. 
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C.  Hasson,  U.  S.  Navy,  who  was  detailed  in  May,  1883,  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Navy,  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  mechanics  and  engineering  at  this  institution. 

LITERARY   AND  SCIENTIFIC   DEPARTMENT. 

The  entire  department  has  been  remodeled,  and  now 
offers  to  students  one  hundred  and  ten  courses  in  seventeen 
branches  of  literature,  language,  mathematics,  and  physical 
science. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL. 

In  order  to  place  the  standard  of  admission  to  the 
various  departments  of  the  University  on  an  equality  with 
the  ranking  institutions  of  the  United  States,  the  course  of 
study  in  the  preparatory  school  has  been  extended  from 
three  to  four  years. 

During  the  two  years,  fifteen  have  completed  the  pre- 
paratory course  of  study,  and  received  certificates.  Three 
have  completed  collegiate  courses,  and  received  degrees; 
two  receiving  the  degree  of  B.  S.,  and  one  B.  A. 

Since  my  last  report,  extensive  alterations  and  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  University  buildings ;  the 
library  has  been  enlarged;  several  small  rooms  on  the  third 
floor  have  been  thrown  into  one,  affording  a  commodious 
lecture  room,  a  large  well  ventilated  dissecting  room, 
furnished  with  lead  floor,  dissecting  tables  and  water 
supplied. 

The  auditorium  or  chapel  has  been  furnished,  making 
as  fine  a  room  as  there  is  in  the  State.  Additions  have 
been  made  to  the  furnishing  of  the  several  class  rooms  in 
the  way  of  tablet  settees,  wall  maps,  charts,  etc. 

About  one  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  books  have  been 
added  to  the  library;  two  hundred  dollars  of  which  was 
donated  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Buckingham. 

The  following  instruments  have  been  furnished  for  the 
departments  of  surveying  and  engineering : 

Gurley's  engineer's  transit,  with  solar  attachment; 
Gurley's  Y  level  [20-inch]  and  New  York  rod;  Chester- 
man's  steel  tape;  brazed  steel. chain;  set  of  marking  pins 
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A  team  of  horses  w.is  purchased  in  the  spring  of  1883, 
from  the  proceeds  of  land  donated  to  the  University  by  Mr. 
Wm.  Arnett,  1875,  and  has  been  constantly  and  profitably 
employed  in  working  upon  the  grounds,  hauling  coal,  etc. 

In  addition  to  these  substantial  improvements  upon 
and  in  the  main  buildings, a  portion  of  the  ground  has  been 
cleared  of  boulders,  and  two  stone  bridges  have  been  built, 
each  containing  about  three  hundred  tons  of  stone. 

Five  additional  buildings,  including  the  hospital,  have 
been  built,  costing  in  the  aggregate  about  twenty-three 
thousand  dollars. 

MEDICAL   DEPARTMENT. 

Since  my  last  report,  the  School  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  has  been  established  as  a  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity. It  was  estimated  that  not  less  than  one  hundred 
practitioners  of  medicine  were  coming  to  Colorad6  each 
year,  and  a  careful  investigation  of  the  report  of  the  State 
board  of  medical  examiners  for  1883,  indicates  the  fact  that 
this  supply,  in  many  instances,  was  not  of  the  most  desir- 
able quality.  Yet  the  fact  of  their  coming  and  finding  remu- 
nerative employment  indicates  a  demand  for  competent 
medical  practitioners.  And  as  it  seems  to  be  the  settled 
policy  of  the  State,  as  indicated  by  its  constitutional  and 
legislative  acts,  to  present  its  educational  advantages  to  all 
classes  of  its  citizens  seeking  education,  technical,  literary, 
or  professional,  the  Board  of  Regents  believed  that  the 
time  contemplated  in  paragraphs  2748  and  2768  of  the 
general  laws  had  arrived,  and  the  taxpayer  whose  son 
desired  to  study  medicine  had  the  same  rights  as  his 
brother  who  was  receiving  instruction  in  agrculture, 
mineralology,  chemistry,  civil  or  mining  engineering,  sur- 
veying or  pedagogy.  Conceding  that  all  the  taxpayers 
had  a  right  to  the  fostering  care  of  the  State  in  conserving 
their  health,  so  far  as  to  give  to  those  desirous  of  following 
medicine  as  a  profession,  opportunity  to  acquire  the  neces- 
sary knowledge,  the  Board  of  Regents  unanimously  decided 
that  the  medical  department  should  be  organized  and  main- 
tained. In  August,  1883,  the  board  appointed  a  professor 
of  anatomy  and  physiology,  who  entered  upon  his  duties 
in  September,  1883. 
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There  was  little  opportunity  for  the  proper  advertising 
of  the  school  before  the  opening  of  the  term,  and  as  it  was 
deemed  best  to  limit  the  new  department  to  first  year 
students,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  appointing  a  full 
corps  of  instructors,  and  at  the  same  time  making  the 
expenses  of  the  first  year  as  small  as  possible,  this  plan 
compelled  the  faculty  to  reject  several  applicants  who  were 
advanced  in  their  standing ;  with  these  provisions  two  stu- 
dents were  matriculated. 

In  August,  1884,  the  board  made  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  the  appointment  of  a  corps  of  teachers  for  the 
medical  department,  and  lor  the  erection  of  a  hospital  upon 
the  grounds  of  the  university,  The  board  recognizes  the 
fact  that  the  hospital  should  be  entirely  under  the  control 
of  the  medical  faculty,  and  all  who  are  conversant  with  the 
history  of  hospital  management  will  heartily  approve  of 
its  action  in  this  particular,  and  the  necessity  of  such  an 
institution  for  the  purpose  of  giving  practical  bedside 
instruction  to  those  to  whom  the  State  would  in  the  near 
future  look  as  protectors  of  the  public  health,  is  apparent 
to  all. 

The  hospital  is  situated  on  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
university  grounds,  easy  of  access  to  students.  It  is 
modeled  after  the  plan  of  the  United  States  army  post  hos- 
pitals, having  two  wings  or  one  story  wards,  attached  to  a 
central  administrative  building,  with  a  rear  extension 
divided  into  kitchen,  dining  room  and  store  room.  The 
central  building  and  one  wing  or  ward  has  been  erected, 
and  the  other  wing  can  be  added  when  needed,  and  in  the 
future,  should  the  number  of  patients  make  it  necessary, 
the  accommodations  can  be  indefinitely  increased,  at  a  mini- 
mum cost,  by  adding  wards  at  right  angles  to  those  already 
erected,  thus  securing  most  of  the  advantages  of  the  pavil- 
ion plan  at  the  least  possible  cost. 

The  hospital,  when  opened  (January  1,1885,)  will  accom- 
modate thirty  patients  ;  it  is  intended  to  receive  all  classes 
of  patients  except  cases  of  contagious  diseases,  which  will 
be  cared  for  in  special  quarters  provided  for  them  away 
from  the  university  grounds. 

The  hospital  is  for  any  sick  person  who  can  pay  from 
seven  to  fourteen  dollars  a  week,  according  to  accommo- 
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dations;  at  present  no  free  beds  are  provided^but  such  may- 
be arranged  for  in  the  near  future. 

The  present  medical  faculty  is  as  given  above. 

The  term  of  study  extends  over  three  years  of  nine 
months  each,  and  the  studies  are  so  arranged  that  they  can 
be  pursued  in  courses  of  first,  second  and  third  years,  or  in 
mixed  classes. 

The  question  of  fees  was  duly  considered,  and  it  was 
thought  that,  as  the  State  gave  instruction  free  in  all  its 
institutions,  academical,  technical  and  agricultural,  there 
could  be  no  good  reason  for  a  new  departure  in  its  medical 
school.  If  onerous  tuition  fees  were  charged,  it  would 
present  the  spectacle  of  making  the  noblest  pursuit,  that  of 
making  preparation  for  alleviating  human  suffering,  depend- 
ent upon  mere  money  qualifications,  and  not  ability,  and 
this  decision  has  additional  weight  from  the  fact  that  at  the 
Agricultural  College,  veterinary  surgery  is  taught  without 
fees.  The  inference  is  that  the  State  is  willing  to  do  as 
much  for  its  citizens  as  for  its  animals. 

This  being  the  first  year  that  it  was  announced  as  a 
medical  school,  teaching  all  branches,  is  practically  its  first 
year,  and  its  success  is  gratifying  to  all  its  friends,  there 
being  sixteen  matriculants. 

The  requirements  for  admission  are:  A  degree  in 
arts  and  sciences,  a  high  school  diploma,  or  a  satisfactory 
examination  equivalent  thereto. 

The  requirements  for  graduation  are:  Three  years' 
study,  actual  dissection  and  chemical  laboratory  work, 
with  not  less  than  two  courses  of  lectures,  three  being 
recommended,  and  satisfactory  examinations,  both  written 
and  oral. 

EDUCATION   AND  THE  STATE. 

We  boast  of  our  free  institutions — of  the  democratic 
idea.  We  proudly  exclaim  and  declaim  that  in  our 
country  "there  is  no  lordly  aristocracy,  no  great  kingly 
power  to  crush,  no  oppressing  ecclesiastical  authority  to 
which  we  are  subject  and  must  bow.     But,  with  all  our 
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boasting,  we  feel  that  though  we  all  have  equal  civil  and 
religious  liberty  in  the  fullest  measure;  though  the  poorest 
man  stands  the  same  before  the  law  as  the  richest;  though 
each  is  permitted  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  his  own  conscience;  and  the  poorest  and  lowliest 
citizen  has  the  same  political  rights  as  his  richest  and 
proudest  neighbor — still,  we  somehow  have  a  smouldering 
idea,  a  dim  belief,  that  there  is,  after  all,  a  class  distinction, 
a  seeming  aristocracy,  which,  the  more  we  contemplate  and 
investigate,  appears  the  more  real.  The  aristocracy  of 
wealth. 

The  masses  growl  "Monopoly";  the  partisan  press  finds 
it  convenient  tb  utilize  the  fact  as  political  capital,  and  the 
pulpit  lays  great  stress  upon  the  text  relating  to  the  camel, 
the  needle's  eye  and  the  rich  man.  Now,  if  it  be  true  that 
there  is  an  aristocracy  of  wealth  springing  up;  if  our 
boast  equality  of  rank  is  only  seeming;  and,  if  it  be  true 
that  though  the  masses  have  equal  civil  and  political  rights 
with  the  select  few,  yet  it  is  apparent  and  true  that  while 
these  civil  and  political  rights  have  been  given  in  the  fullest 
measure,  at  the  same  time  social  equality  has  been  lost, 
and  castes  have  been  established,  class  distinction  based 
upon  wealth. 

The  free  public  schools  of  our  country,  giving  to  all 
children,  rich  and  poor  alike,  an  opportunity  to  secure  a 
common  school  education,  acts  as  a  partial  leveler,  and 
tends  to  make  class  distinction  less  marked;  while  higher 
educational  privileges — the  State  universities  and  colleges 
— go  far  to  neutralize  the  evil  tendencies  of  great  unequal 
distribution  of  wealth.  Abolish  the  free  or  State  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  and  in  a  short  time  there  would 
arise  an  aristocracy  based  upon  wealth  and  intelligence,  and 
the  few,  with  these  elements  of  power,  wealth  and  intelli- 
gence, could  and  would  hold  control  of  the  great  majority; 
for  poverty  with  ignorance  is  no  match  for  either  wealth  or 
intelligence. 

In  fact,  the  free  public  school  system  seems  to  be  the 
one  great,  efficient  bar  against  a  despotism  of  wealth  and 
intelligence — a  despotism  as  strong  and  as  hard  and  as 
cold  as  any  that  ever  rested  upon  a  people. 
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THE    PRACTICAL   IN   EDUCATION. 

There  is  a  strong  tendency  in  the  present  age  to  regard 
what  is  called  theoretical  in  education  as  of  no  value ;  in 
fact,  making  it  synonymous  with  impractical. 

The  practical  is  what  is  demanded. 

But  in  demanding  the  practical,  it  is  well  to  consider 
the  source  from  which  this  practical  comes. 

Do  engineers  build  the  bridges  that  span  the  rivers  and 
then  construct  theories  with  regard  to  the  transmission  of 
strains  and  stresses  ?  Are  lines  of  irrigating  ditches  con- 
structed before  the  development  of  theories  with  regard  to 
the  flow  and  velocity  of  streams  ? 

When  a  thorough  and  exhaustive  study  of  the  struc- 
ture of  a  grain  of  wheat  has  been  made — and  it  was  a  mar- 
velous study,  the  results  of  which  filled  a  large  volume — 
the  miller  applied  the  theory  derived  from  this  purely  theo- 
retical study  and  investigation,  and  made  more  and  better 
flour  from  a  given  quantity  of  wheat. 

The  only  real  is  the  ideal.  The  only  practical  is  an 
outcropping  of  this  ideal.  Every  machine  that  is  used  by 
man,  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  complicated,  is  but  an 
imperfect  material  representation  of  the  ideal  that  preceded. 
The  steam  engine  with  all  its  complications  is  only  an  idea 
stamped  in  the  material.  The  idea  is  greater  than  the 
material,  inasmuch  as  the  idea  is  the  progenitor— the 
creator — while  the  material — the  machine — is  the  product, 
the  created. 

The  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  Higher  Mathe- 
matics, Science,  Philosophy,  and  the  rest,  are  non-practical , 
studies;  but  somehow  experience  has  taught  us  that  the 
pursuit  of  these  studies  develops  and  makes  strong  men. 

The  clicking  of  the  telegraph  and  the  speaking  of  the 
telephone  were  heard  before  a  pole  had  been  set,  a  wire 
stretched,  or  a  battery  charged.  The  whole  apparatus  was 
set  up  and  tested  in  the  brain  of  the  inventor  before  it 
passed  into  the  material — the  actual — the  practical. 

la 
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Froude,  England's  great  historian,  says: 

11  If  this  age  is  to  stake  its  reputation  on  steam  engines 
and  money  getting,  on  its  rejection  of  what  ages  have 
proven  good  in  education,  morals,  society,  to  gain  what  is 
merely  practical,  the  dreariest  farce  in  history  will  have 
been  acted,  and  men  will  see  it  in  that  light  when  impartial 
minds  shall,  a  few  hundred  years  from  now,  sit  in  judgment 
on  what  we  have  done." 

The  purpose  for  which  the  institution  was  established 
is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  language  of  the  organic  act 
And  what  has  been  done  by  the  Board  of  Regents  and  by 
the  faculty  accords  as  nearly  as  possible  with  the  spirit  and 
intent  of  that  organic  act.  The  best  and  truest  friends  of 
the  institution,  those  best  acquainted  with  its  affairs,  do  not 
claim  for  it  perfection,  or  that  the  results  are  all  that  could 
have  been  wished. 

Let  the  institution  be  judged  by  the  results  attained. 
But  let  the  judgment  be  candid,  honest  and  intelligent ;  let 
it  be  based  on  truth  and  not  on  some  irresponsible  "  they 
say,"  or  the  biased  testimony  of  prejudice. 

We  desire  that  what  is  done,  should  be  known  and 
understood.  If  any  citizen  wishes  to  know  what  is  here 
being  done  for  the  promotion  of  higher  education,  let  him 
come  and  see.  He  shall  have  full  opportunity  to  observe 
and  judge  for  himself. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  A.  SEWALL, 

President  of  the  University  of  Colorado. 


MINIMUM    REQUIREMENTS    IN   CERTAIN   SUBJECTS 
For  Admission  to  th*  University  of  Colorado. 

Such  a  course  of  study  for  the  State  Preparatory 
School  has  been  prescribed  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Fac- 
ulty, best  prepares  for  college.  The  University  has  no 
intention  of  lowering  its  standard,  and  all  candidates  are 
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urged  to  do  the  work  prescribed  in  its  preparatory  course. 
But  students  will  be  admitted  from  schools  not  having 
instructors  enough  to  teach  all  the  branches  required,  pro- 
vided the  course  is,  in  other  respects,  sufficiently  thorough 
and  extended.  The  following  work,  however,  cannot  be 
omitted: 

/. — Minimum  requirements  of  candidates  for  courses 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  : 

*1.  Latin — Latin  Grammar — A  thorough  preparation 
in  the  elements;  Jones's  Latin  Prose  Composition,  or 
an  equivalent  in  Harkness  or  Arnold;  Caesar — four  books 
of  the  Gallic  war;  Cicero — three  orations;  Virgil — first 
six  books  of  the  iEneid. 

2.  Greek — Hadley's  or  Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar; 
White's  Lessons :  Jones's  Greek  Prose  Composition ;  Xen- 
ophon — Anabasis,  four  books. 

3.  Mathematics — Arithmetic — Common  and  decimal 
fractions;  compound  numbers,  including  applications  of 
the  metric  system;  percentage;  interest;  involution  and 
evolution.  Algebra — Through  quadratic  equation,  i.  e.f  as 
much  as  is  contained  in  Olney's  Complete  Algebra,  omit- 
ting the  Progressions  and  the  "Business  Arithmetic." 
Geometry — Plane  Geometry,  1.  etf  the  first  five  books  of 
Chauvenet,  or  as  far  as  Article  380  of  Olney's  Geometry. 

4.  English — An  essay  on  a  subject  assigned  at  the 
time  of  examination.  In  1885  the  subjects  will  be  taken 
from  Shakespeare's  "Merchant  of  Venice,"  Hawthorne's 
"Scarlet  Letter,"  Bryant's  "Thanatopsis ;"  in  1886,  from 
Shakespeare's  "  Hamlet,"  Longfellow's  "  Evangeline,"  Web- 
ster's "Reply  to  Hayne." 

5.  History — Roman  History,  to  the  death  of  Corn- 
modus  ;  outlines  of  General  History. 

II. — Minimum  requirements  of  candidates  for  courses 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science : 

♦Notb -These  requirements  cannot  be  regarded  as  fixed.  The  continuous  growth 
of  the  University,  and  the  consequent  extension  of  the  courses  of  study  will  very  probably 
necessitate  considerable  additions  at  an  early  date.  For  further  information  see  University 
catalogues. 
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1.  Latin — Latin  Grammar — Etymology  and  Syntax; 
Latin  Lessons ;  Caesar — four  books  of  the  Gallic  war. 

2.  Science — Chemistry — Eliot  and  Storer's  or  Roscoe's 
Elements,  omitting  Organic  Chemistry.  Botany — Gray's 
Lessons.  Physics — Gage's  Elements  of  Physics,  or 
Avery's  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

3.  Mathematics — All  the  mathematics  required  under 
I.,  and  in  addition  as  follows :  Solid  Geometry — nine  books 
of  Chauvenet's  Geometry.  Algebra—  Olney's  Complete 
Algebra  entire,  including  an  elementary  knowledge  of 
logarithms. 

4.  English — As  under  I. 

5.  History — Outlines  of  General  History. 

Ill — Requirements  for  admission  to  the  Normal  School: 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Normal  School  must 
have  passed  the  entrance  examination  to  the  Preparatory 
School,  and  have  completed  the  work  of  the  first  two 
years,  or  its  equivalent. 

J.  A.  SEWALL, 
ISAAC  DENNETT, 
PAUL  H.  HXNUS, 

Committee  on  Minimum  Requirements. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 
To  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

Sir: — In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Act 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  iof  Colorado,  approved 
February  11,  1881,  I  hereby  submit  the  biennial  report  of 
the  State  Agricultural  College,  showing  its  growth  and  de- 
velopment, and,  in  part,  the  public  work  which  it  is  now 
performing  for  the  benefit  of  the  State. 

The  former  report  was  submitted  soon  after  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  college  on  a  firm  industrial  basis,  which 
was  designed  to  make  this  institution  something  more  than 
an  industrial  college  in  name.  How  well  the  present  man- 
agement have  succeeded  in  this  work,  it  is  the  province  of 
this  report  to  show,  and  whatever  success  has  been  attained 
has,  in  large  measure,  been  the  result  of  a  steady  course 
pursued  both  by  board  and  faculty,  and  also  to  the  fact  that 
few  changes  have  been  made. 

The  present  board,  with  terms  of  expiration  of  office,  is 
as  follows : 

STATE   BOARD   OF   AGRICULTURE. 

B.  S.  La  Grange,  Greeley February,  1891 

W.  F.  Watrous,  Fort  Collins February,  1891 

John  J.  Ryan,  Loveland r February,  1889 

Henry  Foote,  Del  Norte - February,  1889 

David  Boyd,  Greeley February,  1887 

Ozro  Bracket,  Frankstown February,  1887 

Hon.  R.  A.  South  worth,  Denver February,  1^85 

*G.  W.  Rust,  Boulder February,  1885 

His  Excellency,  Governor  James  B.  Grant Ex -officio 

President,  Charles  L.  Ingersoll— Ex-officio 

♦Elected  to  fill  vacancy  caused  by  the  decease  of  P.  M.  Hinman. 
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OFFICERS. 

David  Boyd President 

W.  F.  Watrous - Secretary 

Fred  Walsen  (ex-officio) Treasurer 

The  present  faculty,  with  salary  paid  each  member, 
commencing  September  1,  1884,  is  as  follows:  I 

FACULTY   OF   INSTRUCTION.  | 

Present  Salary.  | 

Charles  L.  Ingersoll,  M.  S.,  President,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  and  Logic...  £2,500 

Ainsworth  E.  Blount,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Agriculture,  Superintendent  of  Farm 1,800                        ' 

Charles  F.  Davis,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics 1,400                        | 

Elwood  Mead,  B.  S  ,  C.  E.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Engineering x  400 

James  Cassidy,  Professor  of  Botany  and  Agriculture,  Superintendent  of  Department  1,400                         ' 

James  W.  Lawrence,  Professor  of  Mechanics  and  Drawing „  1,400 

George  C.  Faville,  B.S.,D.V.M.,  Professor  of  Veterinary  Science  and  Zoology....  1,400                        I 

Miss  Ella  Silcott,  Instructor  in  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music * 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Ingersoll,  Matron  of  Ladies'  Dormitory 400. 

W.  F.  Watrous,  Secretary  of  State  Board  and  Faculty 400 

•No  salary — paid  entirely  by  music  fees. 

The  salaries  paid  are,  in  the  main,  much  below  those 
paid  elsewhere  for  the  same  quantity  and  quality  of  work. 

The  faculty  is  largely  composed  of  young,  enthusiastic 
workers,  and  thorough  work  has  been  done  by  all. 

To  some  the  faculty  may  seem  large,  but  when  they 
know  that  twenty  recitations  are  conducted  each  day,  and 
that  from  five  to  nine  squads  of  students  are  at  labor  in  the 
various  departments,  as  farm,  garden,  and  conservatory, 
mechanic  shop,  dissecting  room,  chemical  laboratory,  or 
field  surveying,  for  two  hours  daily,  and  that  this  labor 
must  be  performed  under  the  eye  and  direction  of  the  in- 
structor, they  will  then  see  that  each  professor  has  all  the 
work  he  can  perform ;  indeed,  several  are  overworked  when 
they  undertake  the  investigation  of  questions  which  need 
to  be  answered  for  the  people  of  the  State. 

The  attendance  at  the  college  has  increased  in  a  steady 
and  regular  ratio  until  the  present  term,  when  there  has 
been  quite  a  notable  increase.  One  feature  of  the  attend- 
ance during  the  period  covered  by  this  report  is  that  the 
students  have  remained  for  a  longer  period  of  time  and 
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have  become  much  more  attached  to  the  college  and  its 
work ;  they  have  also,  more  and  more,  taken  the  regular 
course. 

The  college  sent  out  its  first  graduating  class  at  the 
commencement  held  June  7,  1884.  The  class  of  three 
consisted  of  two  gentlemen  and  one  lady,  and  all  were 
natives  of  Colorado.  Two  were  residents  of  Larimer 
county,  and  the  third  was  from  Longmont,  Boulder 
county. 

The  present  senior  class  has  six  students,  and  the 
lower  classes  have  increased  numbers,  so  that  in  the  col- 
lege we  have  in — 

College  classes  (regular) —    44 

College  classes  (special) -- —     16 

College  classes  (post  graduates) 3 

College  classes  (total) 63 

Preparatory  class 22 

Total  attendance 85 

This  is  the  daily  attendance  in  classes  at  date  of  this 
report. 

The  table  of  attendance,  showing  the  number  of  each 
sex  and  the  attendance  by  terms,  together  with  averages, 
is  given  below : 

ATTENDANCE. 


TERMS. 


First  (winter)  term .*...., 

Second  (spring)  term ..., 

Third  (fall)  term , 

Average  attendance. 

Total  enrollment 


1883. 


39 
23 

3« 


»3 


62 
44 
62 


56 
90 


1884. 


3*K 
55 


31 
32 
45 


36 
52 


63 
54 

85 


67H 
107 


The  present  course  of  instructions  and  labor  is  tabu- 
lated and  annexed : 
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HISTORY. 

At  the  close  of  the  previous  report  the  faculty  was 
composed  of  four  (4)  Professors,  a  Superintendent  of  Floral 
Department  and  a  Farm  Superintendent;  the  increased 
labor  incident  upon  the  addition  of  one  full  line  of  study 
and  labor  for  the  five  years  of  the  course,  made  it  necessary 
to  have  more  assistance. 

Accordingly,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  held  in  1>82,  the  chair  of  Chemistry  and 
Mathematics  was  divided,  and  Prof.  Charles  F.  Davis 
retained  as  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics,  while  the 
new  chair  of  Mathematics  and  Engineering  was  created, 
and  Prof.  Elwood  Mead,  B.  S.,  C.  E.,  a  graduate  of  Purdue 
University,  and  formerly  connected  with  the  United  States 
Topographical  Survey  in  the  Ohio  and  Wabash  valleys,  was 
called  to  take  charge  of  the  department. 

In  February  the  Floral  Department  was  consolidated 
with  the  Horticultural,  which  was  in  charge  of  the  Farm 
Superintendent  temporarily,  and  Prof.  James  Cassidy,  of 
Michigan  Agricultural  College — a  horticulturist  of  many 
years'  experience  and  acknowledged  ability — was  called  to 
the  chair  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  new  department. 

On  March  21,  1883,  Prof.  Frank  H.  Williams,  M.  E., 
resigned,  and  Prof.  James  W.  Lawrence,  from  Boston  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Mechanics 
and  Drawing,  to  fill  vacancy  caused  by  resignation.  The 
chair  was  very  ably  filled,  and  the  work  of  the  department 
went  on  almost  without  a  break. 

In  August,  1883,  the  new  department  of  Veterinary 
Science  and  Zoology  was  created,  and  Prof.  George  C. 
Faville,  B.  S.  D.  V.  M.,  was  called  to  the  chair  and  put  in 
charge  of  the  department.  The  doctor  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Iowa  Agricultural  College  in  both  degrees,  and  a  very 
valuable  accession  to  our  college  and  State,  in  everything 
which  pertains  to  his  line  of  work. 

The  Music  Department  was  added  to  the  list  April  1, 
1884,  in  order  to  give  all  students,  but  more  especially  the 
ladies,  the  opportunity  to  become  proficient  in  this  branch, 
which  has  almost  ceased  to  be  considered  an  accomplish- 
es 
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ment,  but  a  necessity,  in  every  well-regulated  home.  Miss 
Ella  Silcott,  a  graduate  of  the  Music  Department  of  Simp- 
son Centennary  College  in  Iowa — a  lady  highly  recom- 
mended— has  taken  charge,  and  is  giving  excellent  satis- 
faction. 

The  college  has  thus  in  two  years  been  expanded  to 
cover  all  the  lines  of  work  intended  in  the  reorganization, 
and  has  the  following  distinct  departments,  viz : 

Agriculture. 

Horticulture  and  Botany. 

.    Chemistry  and  Physics. 

Mathematics  and  Engineering. 

Mechanics  and  Drawing. 

Veterinary  Science  and  Zoology. 

Music. 

And,  as  thus  organized,  touches  all  the  material  inter- 
ests in  the  State  except  mining,  and  this  incidentally  in  the 
engineering  and  mechanics  and  drawing,  thus  teaching  our 
students  how  to  build  houses  or  machinery  and  operate  the 
same,  while  the  veterinary  department  assists  in  all  ques- 
tions of  diseased  stock,  of  which  the  stockmen  have  stood 
in  so  much  fear  during  the  past  year. 

LEGISLATION. 

The  last  legislature  of  the  State  passed  an  act  creating 
a  levy  of  one-fifth  mill,  annually,  on  each  dollar  of  valua- 
tion ;  it  also  passed  an  act  appropriating  the  sum  of  ten 
thousand  (£10,000)  dollars,  for  mechanic  shop  and  Con- 
servatory. 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress  was  passed  an  act 
making  immediately  available  the  90,000  acres  of  land 
donated  to  the  college,  and  this  is  being  located  for  the 
future  endowment  of  the  college,  when  sold. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  State  will  be  obliged  to 
aid  the  school  until  the  college  can  begin  to  realize  from 
the  endowment. 
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IMPROVEMENTS. 

With  the  appropriation  of  £10,000,  by  adding  some  from 
one-fifth  mill  tax,  we  have  erected  a  mechanic  shop'and 
equipped  it  well,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  twelve  thousand  (#12,- 
000)  dollars,  and  a  conservatory,  with  improved  apparatus 
for  heating,  at  a  cost  of  two  thousand  seven  hundred  ($2,700) 
dollars.  We  have  also  introduced  water  from  the  city  water- 
works into  the  buildings  for  convenience  and  fire  protec- 
tion, and  also  have  a  good  hydrant  upon  the  ground, 
from  which  all  the  buildings  can  be  reached;  this  cost 
about  $1,500.  The  building,  originally  erected  for  a  barn, 
was  changed  into  a  chemical  laboratory  at  a  cost  of  £1,450. 
This  is  the  most  complete  in  all  its  appointments  of  any 
laboratory  in  the  State,  though  not  as  large  as  some.  Water 
and  gas  are  on  each  desk,  and  ventilating  hoods  keep  the 
room  clear  of  obnoxious  gases,  while  the  building  is  thor- 
oughly plumbed  for  sewage.  The  grounds  have  been  rap- 
idly improved,  so  that  even  now  we  have  one  of  the  most 
attractive  places  in  the  State.  In  apparatus  we  have  added 
largely  to  the  chemical  department,  in  machinery  to  the 
mechanical  department,  in  instruments  to  the  engineering 
department,  and  in  surgical  instruments  and  other  material 
to  the  veterinary  department,  while  our  museum  has  grown 
to  be  the  best  general  museum  in  the  State,  illustrating 
botany  and  forestry,  zoology  and  comparative  anatomy. 
The  library  has  more  than  doubled  and  is  growing  rapidly. 
On  the  farm  more  fine  stock  has  been  secured,  including 
some  Clydesdale  horses,  while  we  have  our  conservatory 
filled  with  choice  plants,  many  of  economic  value,  and 
largely  by  the  donations  of  friends  of  the  institution. 

EXPERIMENTS. 

The  college  has  laid  out  an  experimental  ground  of 
nearly  twelve  acres,  which  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  com- 
parative growth  and  treatment  of  all  kind  of  farm  products. 
The  farm  is  carried  on  experimentally  to  some  extent  The 
gardens  are  devoted  largely  to  experimental  work  on  vege- 
tables, while  the  conservatory  has  been  the  scene  of  a  large 
number  of  seed  tests  this  year.  The  chemical  department 
has  been  examining  soils,  corns  and  waters  from  different 
parts  of  the  State,  and  conducting  a  series  of  observations 
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tri-daily,  during  the  growing  season,  on  soils,  temperatures 
and  the  way  in  which  soils  are  affected  by  irrigation.  The 
veterinary  department  has  been  paying  its  attention  to  the 
so-c&lled  foot-and-mouth  disease,  Texas  fever  and  "loco" 
poisoning  of  stock.  The  engineering  department  has  been 
working  a  large  portion  of  this  year  in  conjunction  with  the 
State  engineer  in  gauging  the  streams  and  ditches  of  Colo- 
rado, and  in  making  experiments  on  the  flow  of  water 
with  the  new  instrument — a  self-registering  fluviameter — 
devised  by  our  State  engineer  and  purchased  by  our  col- 
lege. These  experiments  in  due  time  will  be  published  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  State,  and  will  represent  in 
part  the  interest  and  self-denying  labor  performed  by  our 
faculty  during  the  summer  vacation,  when  teachers  in  other 
institutions  and  other  lines  of  work  are  spending  their  vaca- 
tion in  recuperation  and  rest. 

The  valuable  agricultural  display  from  our  college, 
which  has  been  at  the  Denver  Exposition,  and  which  never 
has  been  equalled  in  the  United  States,  will  be  sent  to  the 
New  Orleans  World's  Exposition — there  to  advertise  the 
resources  and  possibilities  of  our  State,  while  a  fine  educa- 
tional display  will  be  sent  from  other  departments.  The 
w6rk  of  the  college  is  thus  threefold  in  its  character : 

First — Giving  instruction  such  as  shall  educate  mind, 
eye  and  hand,  and  send  into  the  varied  industries  of  the 
State  men  and  women  trained  to  make  the  best  self-sup- 
porting citizens,  those  who  will  add  to  the  material  wealth 
of  the  State. 

Second — To  experiment  in  directions  where  private 
industry  cannot,  or  will  not,  and  put  the  results  before  the 
people  for  their  benefit. 

Third — To  exhibit  the  work  of  our  hands  in  various 
lines  and  call  attention  to  the  resources  which  lie  hidden,  as 
it  were,  in  our  soil,  water  and  climate,  arid  to  protect  the 
great  stock  interests  of  the  State  by  the  use  which  we  can 
make  of  our  veterinary  department. 

In  closing,  let  me  quote  from  Hon.  J.  L.  Dow,  M.  P., 
of  Australia,  who  spent  several  months  in  America  investi- 
gating her  resources,  schools,  systems  of  railroads,  etc.,  etc. 
After  having  examined  into  the  workings  of  one  of  the 
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oldest  colleges  of  its  class  in  the  United  States,  and  after 
having  visited  several  colleges  of  the  same  kind  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  he  says,  i»  a  book  published  in  Mel- 
bourne on  his  return :  "  The  Colorado  Agricultural  College, 
which  although  the  youngest,  is  one  of  the  best  managed 
establishments  of  the  kind  in  America."  That  we  may  be 
able  to  keep  it  up  to  this  standard  now  attained,  and  even 
to  improve  upon  it,  is  the  earnest  wish  of  each  member  of 
the  faculty  and  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  who  have 
the  institution  under  their  supervision. 

C.  L.  INGERSOLL, 

President 


State  School  of  Mines. 


Golden,  Colo.,  December  1,  1884. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of 
Colorado : 

Sir — I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  the  following 
report : 

The  general  objects  of  the  School  of  Mines,  its  courses 
and  schemes  of  instruction,  having  been  frequently  set  forth, 
both  in  its  catalogues  and  in  the  last  biennial  report,  it  is 
thought  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  them  in  detail  in  the 
present  one. 

Since  the  biennial  report  of  1882,  the  new  building  has 
been  completed,  and  during  the  winter  of  1888-84  its  out- 
fit was  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  laboratory,  designed 
for  the  use  of  the  professor  and  instructor  in  chemistry,  for 
advanced  students,  and  more  especially  for  conducting 
scientific  or  technical  investigations.  The  work  done  in 
the  latter  direction  during  the  present  year  will  be  described 
later.  The  lecture  room  for  physics  has  also  been  fitted  up 
since  the  same  date. 

The  number  of  students  attending  during  the  school 
year  1882-88  was  sixty-nine ;  ladies  taking  instruction  in 
drawing,  sixteen ;  total,  eighty-five. 

The  number  attending  during  the  school  year  1888-84 
was  forty-nine ;  ladies  attending  as  above,  seventeen ;  total, 
seventy-six. 

The  number  of  students  from  Colorado  is  usually 
somewhat  greater  than  from  all  other  States  and  Terri- 
tories combined.  It  may,  however,  be  stated  (although 
the  present  report  properly  carries  the  record  only  to  Sep- 
tember 1)  that  at  present  the  Colorado  students,  exclusive 
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of  ladies,  are  exactly  equal  in  number  to  those  from  other 
States.  In  the  past,  single  or  "special "  courses  of  instruc- 
tion have  been  preferred  by  a  majority  of  the  students, 
but  at  present  the  tendency  is  toward  full  or  regular 
courses.  This  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the 
present  faculty,  and  new-comers  are  advised  in  all  cases  to 
take  a  regular  course  if  possible. 

It  is  not  intended  by  any  means  to  exclude  special 
courses  from  the  scheme  of  studies,  but  to  expand  them 
into  something  more  than  a  single  specialty.  Thus,  students 
in  Assaying  are  required  to  pursue  a  laboratory  course, 
besides  lectures  on  General  Chemistry  and  Stoichiometry, 
and  attain  a  practical  knowledge  of  quantitative  operations, 
of  which  furnace  work  is  but  a  single  branch. 

In  the  Chemical  Department  instruction  in  practical 
analysis  is  much  more  efficacious  with  the  present  facilities, 
and  the  improvement,  both  in  the  amount  and  quality  of 
work  done,  over  that  accomplished  before  the  completion  of 
the  present  laboratories,  is  very  marked.  Advanced  work 
in  Analytical  Chemistry  is  now  being  pursued  by  some  of 
the  students,  for  the  first  time  since  the  opening  of  the 
school. 

In  connection  with  the  courses  in  Mining  Engineering, 
Geology  and  Metallurgy,  excursions  have  been  made  to 
various  points  during  the  last  two  years.  These  have  been 
to  Central,  Georgetown,  Idaho  Springs,  Canon  City,  Mani- 
tou,  Pueblo  and  Leadville.  Three  more  are  in  prospect  for 
the  present  school  year.  Our  thanks  are  due  the  management 
of  tiie  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  and  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Companies  for  reduced  rates,  whereby  many  students  have 
been  enabled  to  take  these  trips  who  would  otherwise  have 
been  compelled  to  forego  their  advantages.  Under  direction  . 
of  the  professor  in  charge,  each  student  is  required  to  take 
full  notes,  and  to  write  a  descriptive  thesis  upon  some  sub- 
ject connected  with  the  trip.  The  benefit  of  thus  combining 
active  field  work  with  the  regular  course,  is  sufficiently 
obvious. 

The  corps  of  instruction  is,  at  present,  constituted  as 
follows : 
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Regis  Chauvenet,  A.  M.,  B.  S.#  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Assaying.    Salary *f 3,000 

Arthur  Lakes,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Drawing     Salary......... ......_  i,$oo 

Magnus  C.  Ihlseng,  E.  M.#  C.  E.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Engineering  and  Physics. 

Paul  Megee,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics.    Salary ..  i^ooo 

George  C.  Tilden,  C.  E.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry  and  Assaying.    Salary M — ~     900 

Previous  to  the  last  biennial  report  there  was  no  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics,  the  subject  having  been  taught  by 
the  Professor  of  Engineering  and  an  assistant.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  found  practical  to  reduce  the  corps  some- 
what for  the  year  lSS^SS,  by  redistribution  of  duties  among 
the  present  members,  so  that  no  new  appointments  have 
been  made  to  fill  the  vacancies  caused  by  the  resignations  of 
Professor  Moss  and  Dr.  Mackenzie.  Although  not  intended 
as  permanent,  this  reduction  of  force  can  be  maintained 
without  disadvantage  during  the  present  year,  and  will 
materially  aid  in  extinguishing  the  debt  of  the  school. 

The  necessary  expenses  of  a  technical  school,  outside  of 
salaries,  are,  of  course,  greater  than  those  of  an  institution 
where  theoretical  instruction  only  is  given.  A  very  large 
portion  of  the  expenditure  of  the  past  two  years  is  not  to  be 
charged  to  current  wepense,  but  to  apparatus,  fittings,  and 
various  appliances  indispensable  for  any  technological  school, 
and  which  the  School  of  Mines  has  had  to  supply  from  its 
annual  income.  It  is  only  slowly  that  the  full  outfit  of  a 
school. of  this  kind  can  be  thus  brought  to  completion,  but 
we  can  now  fairly  say  that  our  heaviest  expenses  are  over, 
and  our  laboratories  and  assay-rooms  are  inferior  in  con- 
venience and  appliances  to  none  in  the  West  .  No  other 
institution  of  similar  scope  and  facilities  now  exists  between 
the  Missouri  River  and  San  Francisco,  and  in  the  two  years 
just  passed,  not  one  of  the  mining  States  or  Territories  has 
been  without  one  or  more  representatives  among  the 
students. 

During  the  past  season  the  Board  of  Capitol  Managers, 
having  in  charge,  among  other  details,  the  selection  of  a 
suitable  building  material  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  new  capitol,  resolved  to  submit  all  the  samples  of  stone 
sent  to  them  to  chemical  and  physical  tests.  No  satisfac- 
tory report  having  been  obtained  from  other  sources,  the 
matter  was  referred  to  the  State  School  of  Mines. 
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As,  in  the  view  of  the  trustees,  investigations  of  this 
kind,  of  direct  benefit  to  the  State  and  of  general  interest, 
form  a  part  of  the  proper  functions  of  the  school,  no  charge 
was  made  for  the  work.  The  report  of  the  Board  of  Capi- 
tol Managers  has  been  published,  and  that  portion  of  the 
same  undertaken  by  the  School  of  Mines  has  been  separ- 
ately issued,  and  is  transmitted  herewith.  It  is  believed 
that  few  States  have  as  complete  a  record  of  their  available 
building  material  as  is  presented  in  these  publications. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  as  showing  that  the  school  is 
becoming  favorably  known,  that  applications  have  been 
made  to  it  at  several  times  during  the  past  two  years  for 
chemists  and  assayers,  to  fill  vacancies  in  this  and  other 
States  and  Territories.  It  has  usually  been  practicable  to 
answer  at  once,  and  furnish  a  competent  incumbent  from 
among  the  more  advanced  students  or  graduates.  As  it 
had  been  suggested  that  it  might  be  a  matter  of  interest  to 
many  to  learn  the  present  occupations  of  students  who 
have  left  the  school  after  taking  more  or  less  complete 
courses,  inquiries  were  made  resulting  in  the  formation  of 
a  tolerably  complete  record,  which  is  given  below.  It 
comprises  all  whose  present  residence  and  occupation  is 
known,  and  who  left  the  school  from  the  spring  term  of 
1881  to  the  same  term  of  1 884.  It  will  be  seen  that  seven- 
eighths  of  the  whole  number  are  in  Colorado  and  the  min- 
ing Territories: 

RESIDENCES  BY  STATE8. 


Colorado 53 

Montana  Territory 5 

New1  Mexico  Territory ........  6 

Nebraska ~~. ~ 1 

Idaho  Territory  m. 1 

Utah  Territory. ...•••<••.«•••..«•..••*•••.......  1 


Illinois.. 


14 


Oregon ...»••••■••  .....m.. ~  t 

Dakota  Territory ............  z 

Arizona  Territory 1 

Wyoming  Territory...— z 

California..... 3 

Wisconsin z 

New  York a 

T«  ~~ 
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OCCUPATIONS. 


Assayers _.  ax 

Superintendents 5 

Mining xa 

Mining  Experts - M —  a 

Railroads...... MM 8 

U.  S.  Deputy  Surveyors xo 

'  Lumber ...._....,.. ......~. .........  3 


Chemists —~. ...~«~.. 8 

Student?  1 4 

Journalists...... ...... ......  •....• ...  a 

Real  Estate u.....M.MMM........M............  3 

Lawyers a 

Total.....*.... __.~~.__..  80 


RECEIPTS   AND   EXPENDITURES. 

The  books  of  the  Secretary  of  the  State  School  of 
Mines  and  of  the  Professor  in  charge,  from  September  1, 
1882,  to  November  30,  1884,  show  the  following  receipts 
and  expenditures  for  the  time  noted,  two  years  and  two 
months : 

DBBXT. 

Warrants  drawn  on  State  Auditor  since  last  biennial  report,  viz. : 

From  September  x,  1882,  to  September  1,  1883. $29,100  00 

From  September  x,  1883,  to  November  30, 1884 - *7»398  3° 

Total  tor  twenty-six  months « -  ..    $56,498  30 

Receipts  from  students  since  last  biennial  report,  vis. : 

From  September  1,  x88a,  to  September  1, 1883 $  1,608  50 

From  September  x,  x88a,  to  November  30;  1884 _...        1,753  77 

Total  for  twenty-six  months $  3,36a  «7 

Total  receipts  from  all  sources  for  twenty-six  months  ending  November  30, 1884    $59,860  57 

CKSDIT. 

Vouchers  issued  for  approved  account*  since  last  biennial  report,  viz. : 

From  September  x,  1882,  to  September  x,  1883 $33,488  4s 

From  September  1,  1883,  to  November  30,  1884 ~ 21,842  13 

Total  expenditures —    $54*330  55 

Suspense  account  (due  from  Everett's  bank) 2,400  19 

Grand  total  September  x,  1882,  to  November  30, 1884 $56,730  74 

Total  receipts  September  x,  1882,  to  November  30, 1884 $59t&6o  57 

Expenditures  and  suspense  account  ($56,730.74)  less  cash  in  hands  of  Treasurer 

($3*8  39) -      56,4<M  35 

Reduction  of  debt  since  October  xa,  1882 $  3,458  as 
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DETAILS  OF  EXPENDITURES. 


I07 


x88a43< 


Building  and  ground*... 
Furniture  and  fittings... 


Permanent  apparatus 

Library*.. .**— Mm. 

Salaries 

Repairs. M M 

Supplies  (chemical  and  apparatus) 
Fuel,  light  and  incidentals, 


Printing,  advertising  and  stationery 

Interest,  insurance  and  expense  accounts^.. 


Totals - 

Total  for  twenty-six  months.. 


$18,99600 

3,459  °» 

30X  80 

817  68 

3,850  83 

1,6800a 
9,003  46 


$39^88  4a         |«,84g  13 


$     545  4i 

18539 
xa,3«6  39 

73a  IX 
3,08969 

64a  05 

89063 
»,750  38 


$54,33<>  55 


•Twelve  months. 


fFourteen  months. 


STATEMENT  OF  SCHOOL  DEBT. 


Debt  of  school  October  xa,  188a 

Debt  of  school  November  30, 1884  ..... 


$9,463  36 
6,005  14 


Reduction  in  two  years.. 


•••-    *3'458  ** 


The  present  debt  of  the  institution  (#6,005.14)  is  covered 
by  over-drafts  on  the  State  Auditor  to  the  amount  of 
#6,500,  which,  when  paid  from  taxes  levied  and  in  course  of 
collection,  will  more  than  meet  liabilities  outstanding  at  the 
date  of  this  report,  November  80, 1884. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  institution,  Hon.  F.  E.  Everett, 
who  was  also  filling  his  third  term  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  committed  suicide  at  Golden,  July  17, 
1884,  at  which  time  his  indebtedness  to  the  school,  as 
shown  by  the  books  of  his  banking  house  at  Golden,  was 
#2,400.19,  which  amount  is  added  to  the  expenditures  for 
1884.  The  affairs  of  the  bank  are  now  in  process  of 
settlement,  and  such  amount  as  may  be  received  of  the 
indebtedness  stated  will  go  towards  still  further  reducing 
the  debt. 

On  July  80,  1884,  Moritz  Barth,  Esq.,  of  the  City 
National  Bank,  Denver,  was  elected  Treasurer  of  the 
school,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  held 
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August  21,  1884,  the  bond  of  the  Treasurer,  in  the  sum  of 
£10,000,  with  William  Barth  and  John  C.  Kaufman  as  sure- 
ties, was  formally  accepted  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
President  of  the  Board. 

From  the  date  of  his  qualification,  August  21,  until 
November  80,  1884,  Mr.  Barth  received  fram  the  State 
Auditor  #5,298.80,  and  in  cash  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  £286.70,  making  £5,585,  out  of  which 
he  paid  warrants  to  the  amount  of  £5,256.61,  leaving 
£328.89  as  cash  on  hand. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

FREDERICK  STEINHAUER, 

President  Board  of  Trustees. 


Institute  for  Mute  and  Blind. 


Colorado  Springs,  December  2, 1884. 

Hon.  Jos.  C.  Shattuck,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Denver,  Colo.: 

Dear  Sir — In  compliance  with  the  law  I  desire  to  give 
a  brief  statement  regarding  the  Colorado  Institute  for  Mute 
and  Blind,  over  whose  educational  department  I  have  the 
honor  to  preside. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  who  have  been  under 
instruction  during  the  two  years  is  fifty-nine,  though  some 
of  these  were  here  only  for  a  short  time.  The  average 
attendance  per  session  has  been  about  forty-five. 

General  good  health  has  prevailed  and  the  work  of  the 
school  has  been  uninterrupted.  There  has  been  a  slow, 
but  gradual  increase  in  the  number  who  avail  themselves 
of  the  benefits  so  kindly  offered  by  the  State,  and  we  hope 
that  as  information  concerning  the  object  and  scope  of  the 
institution  becomes  more  generally  diffused,  we  shall  be 
able  to  gather  into  our  walls  all  who  need  our  assistance  to 
become  good,  useful  and  self-supporting  citizens. 

The  institution  is  a  part  of  the  public  school  system  of 
the  State,  and  designs  by  its  special  appliances  and  methods 
to  educate  those  who  could  not  be  reached  in  the  ordinary 
way.  It  is  of  necessity  a  boarding  school,  for  in  no  one 
community  of  a  sparsely  settled  State  could  a  sufficient 
number  of  pupils  be  gathered  to  justify  the  expense  of 
organizing  a  school. 

We  endeavor  to  give  those  committed  to  us  a  fair  Eng- 
lish education,  to  instruct  them  in  some  useful  trade,  and 
so  to  train  them  in  morals  that  they  may  apprehend  their 
duties  to  their  fellow-man  and  the  Supreme  Being. 
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Since  our  last  report  a  blind  department  has  been 
organized,  and  we  now  have  ten  pupils  who  are  making 
creditable  progress  under  their  two  teachers— one  instruct- 
ing them  in  the  ordinary  branches  and  the  other  in  music. 
Some  of  the  smaller  pupils  are  becoming  quite  proficient  in 
kindergarten  work. 

There  are  four  teachers  in  the  Deaf  Mute  department 
and  two  in  that  of  the  Blind.  The  salaries  of  the  officers 
are  as  follows : 

Principal..............—. M - ».....•...  $1,500 

Matron  and  Acting  Superintendent....... «• 900 

First  Teacher,  Deaf  Mute  Department x,aoo 

Second  Teacher,  Deaf  Mute  Department •....—.  480 

Third  Teacher,  Deaf  Mute  Department.......*. 300 

First  Teacher,  Blind  Department 600 

Second  Teacher,  Blind  Department 400 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  request  you  to  emphasize  the 
duty  of  county  superintendents,  or  rather  the  secretaries 
of  the  school  districts,  to  report  all  the  blind  and  deaf  chil- 
dren in  their  respective  districts  between  the  ages  of  four 
and  twenty-one  years.  This,  though  prescribed  by  law,  has 
not  been  done  heretofore,  and  hence  we  have  been  unable 
to  lay  before  the  parents  of  such  children  the  information 
they  so  much  need.  Many  of  them  have  no  just  concep- 
tion of  the  institution  and  its  work,  but  regard  it  more  as 
an  asylum  than  as  a  school. 

Holding  myself  in  readiness  to  hand  you  any  informa- 
tion you  may  desire, 

I  am,  with  great  respect,  yours  truly, 

* 

D.  C.  DUDLEY, 

Principal. 


State  Industrial  School. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  SECOND  BIENNIAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
STATE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  AT  GOLDEN,  JEF- 
FERSON COUNTY,  COLORADO. 


The  State  Industrial  School  was  formally  opened  July 
16,  1881,  and  has  since  received  196  pupils — 116  of  whom 
were  admitted  during  the  past  biennial  term. 

THERE  HAS  BEEN  EXPENDED  DURING  THE  PAST  TWO  YEARS: 


For  ordinary  ex 

For  building  and  other  extraordinary  expenses.. 


Total.. 


$44»467  9° 
99,465  18 


$73,933  08 


The  appropriation  made  by  the  General  Assembly  in 
1883  was  exhausted  in  November  of  the  same  year,  and 
the  hopes  of  the  Board  of  Control  that  State  certificates  of 
indebtedness  could  be  issued  to  support  the  school  until  a 
new  appropriation  should  be  made,  were  disappointed.  In 
this  dilemma  His  Excellency,  Governor  James  B.  Grant, 
was  applied  to  for  aid,  who,  after  thoroughly  examining 
into  its  business,  and  assuring  himself  that  its  business  had 
been  well  and  economically  conducted,  gave  his  personal 
note  as  collateral  security  for  the  sum  of  $20,000,  the 
amount  needed  to  carry  on  the  school  until  January,  1885. 

When  the  school  numbers  one  hundred  or  more  pupils 
in  daily  attendance,  the  operating  expenses  per  capita  is 
about  fifty-one  cents  per  day.  At  the  time  the  appropria- 
tion was  made,  the  school  had  ninety-seven  scholars. 
Expecting  that  certificates  of  indebtedness  could  be  issued 
when  the  appropriation  should  be  exhausted,  the  school 
was   kept  open,  and  all  boys  properly  committed  were 
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received,  until  our  number  in  April,  1884,  reached  141. 
When  it  was  decided  illegal  to  issue  certificates  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  school,  it  became  necessary  rapidly  to  reduce 
our  numbers;  active  effort  was  made  to  find  homes  for 
those  best  fitted  for  them,  and  by  the  end  of  May  following 
our  attendance  was  reduced  to  seventy-four — and  every  boy 
sent  away  was  provided  with  a  good  home,  either  with  his 
parents  or  with  strangers.  The  "average  number  of  pupils 
during  the  whole  term  has  been  120  1-6. 

The  past  biennial  term  has  been  one  of  substantial 
progress.  By  the  purchase  of  fifteen  acres  of  land  during 
the  past  term,  our  grounds  have  been  increased  to  twenty 
acres  and  enclosed  by  a  neat  fence. 

Four  brick  buildings  have  been  erected  with  appropria- 
tion of  1883.  Three  of  these  are  planned  and  used  for 
family  and  school  purposes ;  each  are  26x50  feet  and  two 
and  one-half  stories  high;  in  these,  properly. placed,  are 
boys'  and  officers'  dining  rooms,  kitchen,  laundry,  tailor 
shop,  three  lavatories,  four  school  rooms,  and  three  dormi- 
tories. The  whole  is  arranged  for  three  families  of  fifty 
boys  each.  The  first  stories  are  heated  by  stoves,  the 
second  by  furnaces  specially  arranged  to  heat  the  third  by 
warm  air  through  registers.  The  whole  is  well  ventilated 
by  large  registers  connected  with  a  successful  ventilating 
system.  The  fourth  brick  building  is  32x32  feet,  finished 
in  two  stories  and  basement.  The  basement  is  provided 
with  a  large  oven,  and  thoroughly  fitted  up  as  a  bakery. 
The  upper  stories  are  arranged  in  eight  rooms  for  officers' 
occupancy. 

Two  fine  shops  have  been  erected — frame  buildings, 
completely  lined  with  brick.  The  larger  is  our  feroom 
factory,  and  the  smaller  is  divided  into  shoe  and  carpenter 
shops.  With  lofts,  they  give  floor  space  of  8,960  square 
feet. 

A  well-arranged  wagon  shed,  coal  and  wood  shed,  barn 
yard  and  boys'  closets  have  also  been  arranged  and  built 
The  main  building  has  been  entirely  remodeled  and  the 
former  laundry  building  fitted  with  basement,  first  and 
second  floors,  as  a  storehouse. 

The  buildings  are  not  designed  as  permanent  school 
buildings,  but  finally,  when  the  growing  wants  of  the  school 
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demand  it,  to  be  used  as  factory  buildings,  for  which  they 
are  specially  adapted,  and  more  commodious  structures  will 
be  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  school. 

There  is  now  ample  room  for  175  boys,  and  with  a  little 
crowding  200  could  find  here  a  comfortable  school. 

REPAIRS. 

There  is  economy  and  education  in  keeping  all  build- 
ings well  repaired  and  painted  and  the  whole  premises  in 
the  best  of  order.  Want  of  means  has  hindered  the  fully 
carrying  out  our  wish  in  this  particular,  but  it  has  ever 
been  our  principle  of  action  and  been  carried  out  as  fully  as 
possible. 

INDUSTRIAL   EDUCATION. 

An  important  part  of  every  true  reform  work  must  be 
its  industrial  department. 

Our  boys,  as  soon  as  they  enter  the  school,  are  taught 
to  take  an  active  part  in  its  industries,  and  very  soon  be- 
come interested  in  its  work.  They  learn  to  take  pride  in 
the  neatness  and  order  of  the  whole  premises ;  it  becomes 
part  of  their  making  and  a  daily  source  of  education. 

The  entire  work  of  the  school  is  performed  by  the 
pupils,  and  each  department,  or  force,  is  presided  over  by 
competent  teachers. 

The  laundry  work  is  entirely  done  by  a  force  of  boys. 
The  work  in  dining  room,  kitchen,  tailor  shop,  shoe  shop, 
yards  and  premises  have  to  each  a  force  detailed.  In  the 
same  manner  the  broom  factory,  bakery,  carpenter,  barn, 
school,  dormitory,  house  and  incidental  work  is  divided, 
and  each  department  or  work  is  felt  to  be  a  work  of  import- 
ance. 

All  clothing  worn,  including  shoes,  are  made  in  our  own 
shops,  so  that  everything  is  had  at  the  least  cost,  and  all 
becomes  part  of  our  educational  system.  * 

Our  broom  factory  started  under  many  difficulties,  but 
has  proved  a  real  success.  One  thousand  dollars  of  the 
profits  has  been  paid  over  to  the  Treasurer  to  help  support 
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the  school,  and  nine  hundred  and  seventy-six  dollars  and 
eighty-seven  cents  of  surplus  earnings  remains  in  the  busi- 
ness, with  the  capital  stock  intact.  Broom  making,  shoe 
making,  tailoring,  baking  and  carpentering  give  five  import- 
ant trades  taught  in  the  school.  The  products  of  but  one 
trade  have,  as  yet,  been  offered  in  the  market  Our  brooms 
have  had  a  ready  sale,  and  we  hope  to  make  them  indis- 
pensable to  every  Colorado  housekeeper. 

SCHOOL    DEPARTMENT. 

Careful  attention  is  given  to  school  instruction.  Three 
and  one-quarter  hours  are  given  daily  in  school. 

The  pupils  are  carefully  graded  in  five  classes,  and  rapid 
progress  in  study  has  particularly  marked  almost  every 
scholar. 

The  following  course  of  study  in  each  class  will  show 
what  is  aimed  at : 

COURSE   OF   STUDY. 

The  E  grade  comprises  the  necessary  primary  instruc- 
tion in  letters  and  figures  for  first  beginners. 

IN   THE    D    GRADE. 

Pupils  complete  the  First  Reader,  numeration  and  addi- 
tion, and  receive  lessons  in  penmanship,  spelling,  geography 
and  mental  arithmetic. 

IN   THE   C    GRADE. 

Pupils  complete  the  Second  Reader,  subtraction,  multi- 
plication and  short  division,  receive  instruction  in  penman- 
ship, written  and  oral  spelling,  drawing,  mental  arithmetic, 
U.  S.  History  and  physiology. 

IN   THE   B   GRADE. 

Pupils  complete  the  Third  Reader,  long  division  and 
common  fractions,  receive  lessons  in  penmanship,  written 
and  oral  spelling,  drawing,  mental  arithmetic,  physiology, 
U.  S.  History  and  language  lessons. 
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IN  THE   A   GRADE. 

Pupils  review  common  fractions  and  complete  arithmetic 
and  take  up  algebra,  receive  lessons  in  penmanship,  draw- 
ing, written  and  oral  spelling,  geography,  physiology,  book- 
keeping and  language  lessons. 

LIBERAL  APPROPRIATION   NEEDED. 

To  accomplish  the  greatest  good,  the  necessary  wants 
of  the  school  should  be  fully  if  not  liberally  supplied.  The 
State  can  hardly  afford  to  have  the  school  again  closed 
against  those  who  should  be  received,  for  every  boy  thus 
excluded  will  probably  continue  to  be  an  offender  against 
the  public  peace,  and  a  depredator  on  private  rights;  but 
admitted  into  the  school,  taught  temperance,  industry, 
truth,  morality,  to  respect  private  and  public  rights,  and 
the  fear  of  God,  given  at  least  a  fair  common  school  educa- 
tion, and,  as  a  rule,  ninety  out  of  every  one  hundred,  at 
least,  will  be  returned  to  society  and  the  State,  at  the  end 
of  their  school  course,  intelligent,  industrious  citizens,  and 
contributors  to  its  wealth  and  prosperity. 

DISCIPLINE. 

The  necessity  of  rapidly  reducing  our  numbers  has  at 
times  interfered  with  the  regularly  established  methods  of 
discipline,  and  to  an  extent  weakened  the  excellent  effect  of 
our  badge  system';  but  good  order  and  cheerful  obedience 
has  been  a  most  pleasing  characteristic  of  the  school,  and 
at  very  little  cost  of  punishments.  Our  school  has  much 
the  method  of  a  well  ordered  home  family.  Most  of  the 
pupils  take  pleasure  in  maintaining  the  spirit  as  well  as  the 
letter  of  its  rules,  and  become  deeply  interested  in  its  good 
name  and  work.  Many  of  them  have  been  permitted,  unac- 
companied by  officers,  to  visit  stores  in  Golden  and  make 
purchases  for  themselves  and  the  school,  and  a  trust  has 
never  been  betrayed.  Their  good  manners  and  polite 
behavior  have  been  a  constant  subject  of  remark. 

The  school,  by  invitation,  has  taken  part  in  several  pub- 
lic occasions,  and  has  always  received  praise  for  correct  and 
soldierly  conduct.  Permission  to  visit  home  has  been  freely 
given,  and  not  a  single  furlough  has  been  violated. 
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Mrs.  Sampson  has  regularly  held  a  voluntary  noon-day 
prayer  meeting,  which  has  been  well  attended,  and  with 
marked  results  for  good. 

A  Band  of  Hope  society  has  been  organized  in  each 
family,  and  is  conducted  entirely  by  the  boys,  they  electing 
their  own  officers  quarterly.  Temperance  literature  is  read, 
speeches,  recitations  and  songs  form  part  of  the  regular  pro- 
gramme, and  every  Saturday  evening  a  public  rehearsal  is 
held  in  the  chapel,  interesting  alike  to  visitors,  officers  and 
pupils. 

The  ministers  of  the  various  churches  in  Golden  have 
most  kindly  given  their  gratuitous  and  eloquent  services  on 
Sabbath  afternoons,  making  chapel  exercises  especially  inter- 
esting and  profitable  to  all. 

The  Sunday  evening  "  service  of  song/'  conducted  by 
Mrs.  Sampson,  has  been  very  much,  enjoyed  by  the  boys. 

LIBRARY. 

Our  Legislature,  at  their  last  session,  appropriated  two 
hundred  dollars  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  library.  The  money 
has  been  most  carefully  spent  for  books  of  real  value  and 
interest. 

Two  hundred  and  sixty  volumes,  comprising  encyclo- 
pedias, dictionaries,  histories,  biographies,  books  of  travel, 
science,  art,  and  works  of  standard  fiction.  In  this  selection 
the  wants  of  the  smaller  as  well  as  the  larger  boys  have 
been  considered  and  provided  for.  The  books  are  much 
read  by  the  pupils  of  every  age,  and  an  additional  appro- 
priation would  be  hailed  with  delight  by  the  entire  school. 

girls'  department. 

There  has  been  a  constant  demand  during  the  entire 
term  for  the  admission  of  girls,  it  being  claimed  that  the 
State  should  at  least  show  as  much  care  for  its  girls  as  it 
does  for  its  boys.  It  is  hoped  it  will  be  possible  to  at  once 
establish  the  girls'  department  of  the  school. 
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LONGER   TIME   NEEDED. 

It  is  regretted  that  many  of  the  terms  of  the  pupils 
have  been  entirely  too  limited  to  give  the  best  results.  It 
is  desirable  that  the  present  limit  of  commitment  be 
extended  to  read  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  five 
years.  We  aim  to  give  every  boy  sent  to  our  school  a 
good  common  school  education,  and  in  addition,  skill  in 
some  desirable  trade,  that  he  may  hereafter  become  an  inde- 
pendent, self-reliant  worker. 

For  this  desirable  end  time  should  be  given  to  complete 
the  education  aimed  at,  otherwise  the  incomplete  effort  may 
prove  a  comparative  failure. 

I  desire  to  tender  my  sincere  thanks  to  His  Excellency, 
Governor  James  B.  Grant,  for  nobly  coming  to  our  help  at 
a  most  critical  time ;  to  the  board  of  control  for  their  earnest 
devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  the  school  and  the  welfare 
of  the  children  committed  to  its  care;  to  various  kind 
friends  for  donations  of  books,  magazines  and  papers ;  to 
A.  G.  Smith,  Esq.,  for  the  gift  of  ten  dollars  for  the  Fourth 
of  July,  1883;  to  the  jubilee  singers  of  our  school,  under 
the  direction  of  W.  P.  Rhodes,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  James  McMul- 
len,  for  public  entertainments,  netting  the  sum  of  forty  dol- 
lars, which  was  donated  to  the  reading  fund. 

SANITARV  CONDITION    OF   SCHOOL. 

Golden,  Colo.,  October  16,  1884. 

To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Commissioners : 

I  beg  leave  to  submit  to  your  honorable  board  the  fol- 
lowing report  concerning  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
State  Industrial  School,  located  at  Golden,  Colorado: 

I  have  made  a  thorough  examination  of  the  premises 
and  each  and  every  department  of  said  school,  and  found 
them  neat  and  clean.  The  ventilation  of  school  rooms  and 
dormitories  is  fair,  the  food  of  uniform  good  quality  and 
well  prepared. 

Upon  examining  the  inmates  I  found  no  evidence  of  the 
diseases  which  usually  prevail  in  such  institutions.     The 
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school  has  been  exceptionally  free  from  all  contagious  dis- 
eases, and  excepting  a  few  cases  of  measles,  there  has  been 
no  disease  of  an  epidemic  character.  I  think  the  location 
of  the  school  and  the  arrangement  of  the  buildings  render 
it  one  of  the  most  healthy. 

Yours,  most  respectfully, 

JOHN  P.  KELLY,  M.  D. 


LETTER    FROM    REV.    C.    M.   JONES. 

Denver,  Colo.,  November  7,  1884. 

It  is  three  years  since  Superintendent  Sampson  requested 
the  pastors  of  Golden  to  preach  at  the  Sunday  afternoon 
services  which  he  holds  at  the  Industrial  School.  In  this 
way  once  each  month  I  have  gone  to  address  these  boys, 
and  it  has  proved  one  of  the  most  pleasant  experiences  of 
my  life.  I  have  never  known  so  satisfactory  an  audience. 
The  presumption  would  not  seem  to  be  in  favor  of  much 
encouragement  in  moral  and  religious  work  among  boys 
whose  homes  and  haunts  had  been  so  frequently  so  demor- 
alizing and  depraving.  And  undoubtedly  such  pastoral 
service  as  ours  would  have  proved  utterly  unavailing  had 
not  the  boys  been  in  such  a  school  and  under  the  daily 
influence  of  Superintendent  and  Mrs.  Sampson. 

In  sympathy  with  their  magnificent  spirit  we  have 
labored  to  supplement  and  emphasize  their  moral  and  relig- 
ious teaching.  Catching  something  of  their  noble  enthu- 
siasm, we  have  endeavored  to  exalt  the  idea  of  a  true  man- 
hood. We  assume,  as  without  question,  that  these  boys 
are  going  to  make  men  of  themselves,  and  we  draw  upon 
every  motive  and  means  by  which  they  may  be  induced  to 
appreciate  the  worthiness  and  real  glory,  and  sure  satisfac- 
tion of  such  a  career.  We  preach  a  gospel  of  cheer,  and 
strength  and  magnanimity.  Religion  we  urge  as  a  prepar- 
ation for  a  true  human  life. 

This  is  the  spirit  in  which,  during  these  three  years,  I 
have  spoken  in  these  Sabbath  discourses,  and  I  believe  I 
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am  also  speaking  for  my  brother  pastors,  as  to  their  spirit 
and  purpose.  The  Christian  young  men  who  have  gone 
from  this  school  will  average,  I  believe,  better  for  well 
founded  principles  and  genuine  religious  purpose,  than  the 
same  number  from  any  other  kind  of  school.  They  are 
to  be  found,  some  of  them  in  distant  States,  devoted  and 
true  Christians  and  promising  men. 

Very  cordially  submitted, 

CHAS.  M.  JONES, 

Pastor  Golden  Baptist  Church. 

As  the  school  has  printed  a  full  report  of  its  work  for 
the  past  biennial  term,  it  is  thought  unnecessary  to  put  the 
State  to  the  further  expense  of  reproducing  it  in  that  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The  State  superin- 
tendent, desiring  that  the  important  work  of  our  school 
should  be  known  as  widely  as  possible,  invited  this  con- 
densed summary  of  its  work  for  the  past  biennial  term. 

Those  wishing  a  full  report  of  the  school  will  please 
send  their  address  on  a  postal  card  to  the  superintendent  at 
Golden,  Colorado. 

WM.  C.  SAMPSON, 

Superintendent. 

R.  B.  SAMPSON, 
Matron. 

J.  F.  GARDNER, 

Frankstown, 

W.  B.  OSBORN, 
Loveland, 

W.  G.  SMITH, 
Golden, 
Board  of  Control. 
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Weld  

ai     xx 

Total 

J 

' 

■ 

16 
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TABLE  III. 


COUNTIES 


Arapahoe 

Beat 

Boulder 

Chaffee 

Clear  Creek 

Conejos 

•Costilla  ». 

Custer 

Delta 

Dolores 

Douglas 

Eagle 

Elbert 

El  Paso j      72 

Fremont  ~ 706 

Garfield  .... 

Gilpin . 

Grand 

Gunnison 

Hinsdale 

Huerfano 

Jefferson 

Lake.. 

La  Plata 

Larimer. 

Las  Animas, 

Mesa 

Montrose 

Ouray 

Park  . 

Pitkin 

Pueblo 

Rio  Grande 

Routt 

Saguache 

San  Tuan. 

San  Miguel... 

Summit 

Weld 

Total 20665!  311051  41770 


•Estimated.    No  report. 
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TABLE  III. — Concluded. 


CENsus-1884. 


COUNTIES. 


BBTWBEM  6  AMD   l6. 


BST.  l6  AKD  SI. 


TOTAL  BBT.6  AND  31 


J 


jj   1 

•3 

1 

% 

c* 

73*9 

7827 

45 

272 

853 

847 

bo3 

784 

537 

57« 

8 

"5 

XXI 

39 

32 

3& 

3»4 
72 

202 

»53 

t7 

1053 
921 

43 

26 

821 

XIO 

tf 

v 


Arapahoe 

Bent 

Boulder 

Chaffee  

Clear  Creek..., 

Conejos 

Costilla 

Custer  ........ 

Delta 

Dolores 

Douglas ........ 

Eagle 

Elbert 

El  Paso 

Fremont  

Garfield 

Gilpin 

Grand- 

Gunnison 

Hinsdale 

Huerfano 

Jefferson 

Lake 

La  Plata 

Larimer 

Las  Animas... 

Mesa 

Montrose  

Ouray. 

Park 

Pitkin 

Pueblo  

Rio  Grande..., 

Routt 

Saguache '      294 

San  Juan I        54 

San  Miguel '        43 

Summit  ~ j      151 

WeW  I      950 

Total 21564 


t 

X923 
685 
660 

627 
390 

27 
351 
60 

I 

609 

615 

89 
409 

79 

704 
1179 
304 

1261 

X48 

106 

X04 

994 

77 

"35 

974 

3* 


602s 
222 
1x85 

262 
497 


266I 
61; 


11521 
406 
2408 
1288 
1331 
"47 
559 

5 

5»7 

I2X 

X23I    272 

808J  x577 
589!  1 1 98 

171  49 

589  1204 

73  161 

435  844 

8a  I  161 

734:  1465 

7371  1501 

978,  2x57 

3«  705 

745;  1537 

1 169 {  3430 
277 
18; 

2I( 


I29| 
8l 

XI2J 

1 196,  2331 
233  507 


4 

53 
25! 

,9xi 

936 
"567  43131 


79 

579 
xo7 
67 
34? 


X823I 

38; 

2x0. 

193! 
X70' 

ia8 


»83| 

"1 

206  j 

2X1 

738| 

969 1 
9551 
214' 
106 
»S8 
374 
34 
34 
43 
94 
20 

337 

3 
87 

39 

X3 
35l 

3<>7| 
7o8oj 


1802 
50 

25 

X76 
164 
165 

X2X 


58 
XX 

30 

845 
332 

167 
16 

,3l 


17 
37 
71 
90 
983 

5 
51 

90| 

13! 

946 


3625 

193 

2 

369 
340 

4x2 
249 
4i 

41 
$ 

463 
615 

20 
373 

37 
273 

21 

497 
435 
409 
204 

£ 

56 

165 

620 
143 

91 
138 

26 
85 
553 


6031  1311X 


546 
92 

993 
X019 

1393 
490 
1050 

1£ 

130 

38? 

97 

1472 

343 

3« 

86 

55 
x86 
1257 


28433  a78o9  56242 


57« 

969 
917 
1173 

4,2 
958 

1477 

151 

.98 

149 

if 

1479 

46 
336 

P 
94x 

118a 


15x46 

539 

3147 

1706 

XTOO 
1587 

964 
I189 

220 
71 

655 

153 

355 

9040 

18x3 

69 

'$ 

1962 


31x2 

a 

S78 
9951 

650 

93 
7x7 

159 

93 

437 

3439 


124 
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TABLE   IV. 


ENROLLMENT  AND    ATTENDANCE. 


COUNTIES. 


8iox 

X28 

X005 
601 
810 
x84 


435 


971 


Arapahoe 

Bent M 

Boulder 

Chaffee  

Clear  Creek  

Conejos 

Costilla 

Custer 

Delta _  ... 

Dolores _ 

Douglas 

Eagle 

Elbert 

El  Paso _ 

Fremont 

Garfield 

Gilpin ~. 

Grand 

Gunnison...' 

Hinsdale 

Huerfano 

Jefferson 

Lake  

La  Plata 

Larimer  

Las  Animas 

Mesa  

Montrose 

Ouray 

Park   

Pitkin 

Pueblo J     1 7801 

Rio  Grande - 258 

Routt 

Saguache i 

San  Juan I I 

San  Miguel 

Summit 

Weld 


PUPILS— 1883. 


463 

»  34 


56o 
18x9 
35i 
660 
808 


104 


V 

! 


11 
n 


11 


755;   8567 

»34  344 
X4541  a»97 
526:     X025 

479  **°3 
727 

370 

61 

57 

5i7, 

Z4' 
203 


743 
3*2 

i 

246 

8x5  i486 

1x33 


207 

"4 

I 

•289'  X731 

31 5 i  586 

685  X287 

858  1273 


XX32 
X09 
77X 
>49 
5*« 

1280 


Total 20930  155x4  33030 


54| 
33, 

,3o 
4t8 

I5' 
183 
80 

47Ii 

4S 

246 


499   1x88   1548 


1* 


w 

o 


48 

.s 

350 

3 

188 


x6a 
X02 
86 
168 
58 
5» 


36 
5 

220 
IO9 

'"46 

4 

»3 

191  1 
»43 

3Z 
5« 


«5 

56 

x 

177 

124 


58 
«39 


PBRCSIVTAGBS. 


8856 
262 

•459 
1x27 
X289 
91X 

S£ 

61 

57 

5«7 

J4 
263 

x7xa 

X242 

1 1 78 

514 
8x7 

X72 

7*3 

X423 

axo8 

666 

fti 

54 

33 
X31 
52a 

75 

»«43 

44X 

80' 
471 1 

It 

x$ 


559*1 

Sa- 
il 

& 

535 
231 
553 
34 
37 
301 
49 
*59 

*Sg 

""806 

86: 
5x6; 

97 
5»4 
945 

X 
I77 

827 

4* 
»4 

3 

5» 

1268 

270I 

o5' 
289] 

22 

X63! 
"37 


§ 

II 

I1 


64 
58 


«5 

85 
83 
5* 


69 
54 


81 

? 

6x 
48 
44 

s 


II 


63 
II 
11 

2 

67 

11 

57 

66 
60 
60 

70 

68 

SI 

8  I 

8l      , 
62 

65      ' 

2      I 
4» 

60      I 
64 


6l 
3« 

6l     I 
98     I 

67     I 


3414  I  36444t  83008     68    |    63 
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TABLE  IV.—  Concluded. 


ENROLLMENT  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


COUNTIES. 


Arapahoe 

Bent 

Boulder ......... 

Chaffee 

Clear  Creek  -.. 

Conejos— 

Costilla 

Custer  ~ 

Delta 

Dolores 

Douglas 

Eagle 

Elbert < 

El  Paso 

Fremont  ~ 

Garfield  ~ 

Gilpin 

Grand 

Gunnison  

Hinsdale   

Huerfano 

Jefferson   

Lake  

La  Plata 

Larimer  

Las  Animas ... 

Mesa 

Montrose  

Ouray .._< 

Park  

Pitkin I., 

Pueblo  ~..| 

Rio  Grande  ... 

Routt  „.*;.. 

Saguache- 

San  Juan-   ...»{* 

San  Miguel 1., 

Summit.... 

Weld  


as— 1884. 


1% 
IS 
w 


9011 

m 
1114 

60s 

I 

100 

49° 


8oa 
349 


975 


497 

113 

'"5" 
171a 

IS! 

791 


ico 
78 


1953 


5'9 


4*3 
*$* 

3&0 

e: 

4*7 

153 

4-=. 

tat? 
24 
1S5 

7» 

'9 

794 
9«& 

349 
=74 
811 

+06 
103 
&> 

54 

JP 

49 
191 
13*0 


Total I  1*131    1570    34730!     3142    90364 


a 

c 

,: 

s* 

—  0 

i    3 

^8 

K  "j 

£« 

*J2 

tj"3 

s 

"H<2 

|i 

^ 

0 

SJ2*B 

646 

3*7 

41 

JJJ2 

1003 

9 

■  071 

B3T 

"3 

7tt7 

52 

1=5 
37 

1 

435 

4« 

■'T 

3 

333 

37 

ICM 

969 

U76 

90 

n^e 

7 
5» 

6a 

3 

to  3 

65 

iso 

3 

643 

151 

*Soo 

lOl 

7* 

553 

69 

1411... 

97 

j^a 

163 

164 

4 

*33 

xo 

■  5* 

3i 

44« 

4« 

99 

4 

*33* 

333 

400 

34 

4M 

76 

441 

,m 


55 

9 
5 

I7 
^63 


Whole  No.  enroUed 
in  Public  Schools. 


46x3 
170 

1358 
548 
572 
56x 
370 

% 

33 
342 

46 
136 
756 
670 

15 

12 
% 

4»9 
754 
xoox 

763 


xo6 

360 

56 

"54 

346 

3X| 

349 

381 
1 80 1 
9541 


4881 
x9x 

X3X3 
S3© 

555 
439 
*57. 
440 

*l 
30 

3351 

37! 

"4 

696 
9 

570 
35 

441 
63 

375 

$1 

263! 


9$ 

3470 
X078 
X127 
1000 
437 
839 
152 
43 

% 

350 
1498 
X366 
24 
xx6o 


131 
1481 


73 

5? 

334 

47 

X300 

x88 

33 

331 

39 

31 
333 
895 


l68 

3? 

484 
103 

«554 

4341 

54 

% 

49 

4X3 

1849 


< 


6xs6 

33  X 

1643 

698 

736 

467 

239 
437 

87 

39 
a53 

3© 
157 
907 
9x6 

15 
717 

44 
5«9 

XXX 

5*4 

,S 
if 

8< 
98 
68 
135 
3*5 


PBRCBNTAGBS. 


% 


J-S 
gl 

w 


u 

t 

% 

63 

44 

J9 

61 

73 
55 

7^> 
73 
75 
35 

It 

79 
73 

40 
77 


x5so 
346 
41 
370 

57 


"95, 


% 

65 
54 
53 

% 


e 

I 

0 

>» 

0    . 

> 

U   U 

•is 

X 

to? 

3 

JpJS 

S3 

** 

*s 

Q 

u 

65 

3 

6x 

3 

66 

3 

6s 

4 

64 

■K 

47 

3 

56 

3 

5* 

3 

57 

4 

91 

3 

53 

3 

60 

3 

63 

3 

61 

3 

67 

4 

62 

3 

6s 

3 

6a 

3 

64 

3 

8s 

5 

66 

3% 

63 

3 

5§ 

5 

56 

37 

57 

4 

56 

3 

58 

5 

47 

3 

74 

3 

7» 

3 

64 

3 

5S 

3 

*6 

5 

76 

2 

S 


175681  37833   333071    67 


6s 
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TABLE   V. 


NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  IN  GRADED  AND  UNGRADED  SCHOOLS,  AND 
AVERAGE  MONTHLY  SALARIES. 


COUNTIES. 


1883. 


GRADBD  SCHOOLS. 


Teachers. 


Salaries. 


S 


UMCBADBD  SCHOOLS. 


Teachers. 


Salaries 


E 


Arapahoe ..... 

Bent 

Boulder 

Chaffee 

Clear  Creek .. 

Conejos 

Costilla  - 

Custer  ......... 

Delta . 


Dolores 

Douglas..    ... 

Eagle 

Elbert 

El  Paso 

Fremont 

Garfield   

Gilpin — 

Grand 

Gunnison 

Hinsdale 

Huerfano.. 

Jefferson 

Lake  

La  Plata 

Larimer  

Las  Animas .. 

Mesa 

Montrose 

Ouray  

Park 


9,  "9 


i 


$  xi8  00  $ 

X20  CO 
138*88 

75  00 
xxa  34 
120  00 


too  00 


58  00 
75  00 

64  70 

65  00 
80  00 
73  <» 


60  00 


130  00 
100  00 


xx      141     xo8  33 


8      xo 


X17  50 
xoo  00 


3 


6781 
57  5o 


8409 


Ci 


Pitkin 

Pueblo  .... 
Rio  Grande  -.. 

Routt 

Saguache 

San  Juan 

San  Miguel'..... 

Summit 

Weld 


32i 


105  00 
137  00 
95  00 
97  5o 
90  00 


66 
80  00 
75  00 
60  00 
64  00 


13 


80  00 


130  00 
xoo  00 


8,      9      *33  33 


55  00 


65  00 
75  00 


38* 


x?l 
23, 


X5. 
3« 


7 

5°. 


54  00$ 

60  oo, 

57  14 
6030] 

60  00; 

61  80; 
3566' 
43  75 


97 

,i< 

33! 
a5, 


45  00 
60  00' 

45  00' 

46  42 ! 

57  »3j 


*4 
7, 

I3, 

4, 
a7 

31, 

7- 
"I 
47 
*9 


55  75 1 
45  00 
57  5o; 
50  00 
45  00 
55  «>' 

55  00] 
41  25 

44  00' 


61  67 
60  00. 


8 


6a  50, 

45  ooj 
53  33 


47  So 
45  85; 


48  00 

52  50 
4*  " 

4660 

49  °° 

33^ 

41  00 
47  65 
80  00 

42  00 

53  <*> 
46  xs 

43  35 
42  08 


56  30 
44  °° 

57  67 
50  00 

47  75 
44  00 

56  «5 
54  44 

39  « 
41  00 
50  00 
50  00 
60  00 

40  00 
X04  38 

4066 

48  75 
50  00 

47  9° 
79  44 

57  SO 
53  75 
43*3 
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TABLE  V.— Concluded. 


NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  IN  GRADED  AND  UNGRADED  SCHOOLS,  AND 
AVERAGE   MONTHLY  SALARIES. 


1884. 


GRADED  SCHOOLS. 


UNGRADED  SCHOOLS. 


COUNTIES. 


Teachers 


Salaries. 


Teachers. 


Salaries. 


Arapahoe 

Bent 

Boulder 

Chaffee 

Clear  Creek 

Conejos 

Costilla 

Custer 

Delta 

Dolores 

Douglas  

Eagle ~. 

Elbert 

El  Paso 

Fremont 

Garfield- 

Gilpin 

Grand  .............. 

Gunnison.... 

Hinsdale 

Huerfano 

Jefferson 

Lake  

La  Plata  ..._... 

Larimer  

Las  Animas  ~ 

Mesa  - 

Montrose 

iHiray 

Park 

Pitkin 

Pueblo 

Rio  Grande 

Routt 

Saguache 

San  Juan 

San  Miguel........ 

Summit  

Weld 


I 
136    150 

5' 


I105  55 
zoo  00 
txo  00 
78  33 
150  00 
16667 


*59  9* 
75  00 
7*  38 
60  00 
77  50 
7a  96 


X03  33 


5689 


Z2         13 


157   50 

zzo  00! 


70  00 
55  56' 


6'    16;    22 


X07  00       73  37 


zo     12 
a       3 


1 


36  27 

5i  7 

121  14 

4i     ">'  14 


:i 


Z07  50( 

zoo  00' 

1 

Z07  50 
120  00 
9a  50J 
97  So 
91  25 


zoo  00 
zoo  00 


98 


"7  87 
«3  33 


65  531 

80  00 

69  00 

95  00 

70  00 
57  8z 
6600 


75  00. 
55  001 


70  a6 
75  00 


80  00 


16666 


6?  00 
66  56: 


4 


l! 
Si 

1 
J 

15' 


5  • 

4j  1! 

X|  f 

4  a4, 

3 
4 


zx      28 

20(       36 

9      zo 

"l  x* 
431  55 
zx|     28 

7 
7 

5 
»7 

a 
»8 


ZO       ZO|      ao 


$4805 

61  40 
53  5' 
S9  ?i 

5o78| 
41  16' 

OX  67 
90  OO 

8*° 

57  »5 

67  50 
56  81 


56  00 

45  00 

53  331 
50  00 

46  73 
[6  00. 


C 


6' 
61 


65  oo( 

48  ool 
50  00 
61  00' 
50  00 

39  33 
zxo  00 

46  84 

49  54 

50  00J 

59  °°; 


5»  50 

48  86 


^48«3 

53  00 
43  37 
46  44 
4«  77 
48  37 

4£2° 
3883 
40  00 
90  00 
4a  38 
65  71 
4685 
40  00 
45  4a 
50  00 
45  00 
4667 
58  06 
50  00 

4a  63 
55  00 

50  00 
40  23 
40  00 

54  ao 
50  00 
33  34 
48  43 
85  00 
4860 

43  74 
50  00 

44  00 
82  00 
65  00 

55  00 

45  a3 
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TABLE   VI. 


DISTRICTS,  SCHOOL  HOUSES  AND  TUITION. 


COUNTIES. 


Arapahoe 

Bent 

Boulder 

Chaffee 

Clear  Creek .. 

Conejos 

♦Costilla 

Custer 

Delta 

Dolores 

Douglas 

Eagle 

Elbert- 

El  Paso 

Fremont 

Garfield 

Gilpin- 

Grand 

Gunnison , 

Hiusdale 

Huerfano..  ... 

Jefferson , 

Lake  , 

La  Plata 

Larimer  

Las  Animas.. 

Mesa 

Montrose 

Ouray  ........ 

Park  ........... 

Pitkin 

Pueblo  

Rio  Grande ... 

Routt  

Saguache 

San  Juan 

San  MigueL... 

Summit 

Weld  .. 


Total . 


X883. 


47 


No.  of  days 
of  School. 


S5« 


190 
200 
x83| 

184! 

x95; 


166 


180 
«95 


180 


17a 
200 


xoo 

% 

XOI 
X97 


165 


178 


School  Houses. 


140 

X5i 

io7i 
X04 

X05 

X22 

X25 

I7 

65 

66 
xx6 

9« 
«59 

99 
X24 


•86 
87 

08 

81 
X02 
xox 

77 

•E 

«45 

44 
95 
X40 

X30 


*83; 


>9 


S 

•a 

I 


1707,950 

65.x 50' 
32,227 
34,893 

8,025; 

xoo  . 

2,068 

9,3»s| 

x,ooo| 

I'7*5! 
48,050 

34,6ool 
"™8,76of 

f°i 
28)000 
2,110 
34,400 
90,000 
18,025 
35,075 
23,800 


6925       2X8o> 

231  .....^ 
2352       50- 

819 

989       3So 
535 

809       180- 

""56  Z..ZI 
522: 

3<»l  ••••••- 

1408'       800 
1032 


873 

40 

X082 

X32 

X4l 
2000 

7*7 
13<H 

55o 


5* 

1*676. 


3°o 


5° 

1,525       xx8 «.. 

4,025       601 ' ... 

4,500,        70 

z45,630  1922  ......... 

X3.507,  400  .....— 

So         25' 

5.040       375 — 

4,oooj  50.... — 


6,000       300 ......~. 

85,5*3    «724     y» 


459  $*,55x,o8o    30434     609& 


♦From  report  for  1882.    No  report  for  1883. 
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TABLE  VI.— Concluded. 


DISTRICTS,  SCHOOL  HOUSES  AND  TUITION. 


1884. 


COUNTIES. 


Arapahoe  .... 

Bent 

Boulder 

Chaffee  

Clear  Creek . 

Cbneios 

Costilla 

Custer  ~ 

Delta 

Dolores 

Douglas , 

Eagle , 

Elbert 

El  Paso 

Fremont 

Garfield   

Gilpin... 

Grand 

Gunnison 

Hinsdale 

Huerfano , 

Jefferson 

Lake 

La  Plata 

Larimer 

Las  Animas . 

Mesa 

Montrose.. ... 

Ouray 

Park 

Pitkin.. 


;i 


No.  of  Days 
of  School. 


la 

o 


i. 

Pueblo - I    3»| 

Rio  Grande 

Routt    

Saguache- 

San  Juan - 

San  Miguel. 

Summit 

Weld 


7 
47 


184 
200 
180 
176 
200 
180 


z86 


X 


300 
160 

>75 

180 

lP 
184 
133 


IOO  ( 


...  1 

160, 


IOO1 

180 


*36 
«37 

XI2 
IO3 
IZO 

92 
96 

XIO 

140 

XXO 

123 

153 

«5 

"d 

94 
54 

Z 

93 
"7 

SS 

IXO 

9eJ 
85 

7^> 
103 


School  Houses. 


Av.  cost  per 

month  for 

each  pupil. 


,1 


4 

16 

80 

9X|     3* 


104' 
68 


92      xx 
zoo' 

128 

68 


§ 

•3 

3 

> 


%  640>ooo 
18,025 
67,230 
37,75o 

2T,XOO 
18,721 
a,400 

10,520 

040 
1,800 

12,300 
1,100 

10,300 

64.755 
44,900 


45,025 

607 

19,700 
30,500 
3,246 
40,838 
150,980 
15,3*0 
4a  .450 

33.e8o 

8,500 

8,000 

10,450 

13.930 

4,650 

157, 

13, 

230 

9»M5 
2,500 
4,ooo 

9,657 
100.000 


Total 6>4   174   zoo  525  11,676,130  35662.  6687 


631  x 

*?i 

2576 
1248 

l% 

928 
5a 
120 
534 
5« 

g 

"73 


M 


961 

xao8 
x66 

I30 
1679 

1770 
609.. 

•ei.. 

250 .. 


150 
50 


600 

58 


1768 


174 
50 


45a 


264, 
449 
150 

*» 

4a 

370 

85  ........ 

48 

29X  

2x50   375 


8  J 

A 


$276 
4  44 
a  34 
3  xa 
1  76 
X98 

1  55 
a  51 

ll6 

2  8t 

2  71 

3  24 
485 
2  92 

2  23 

3  00 
z  86 

J" 
6  07 

4  26 

2  ax 
a  59 
x  19 

3  04 
a  58, 

*4 

2  8o| 

3i8 
2  65 

■  06 

2  82 

384 

523 

2  76 

3  7a 

2  06 
2  46 


3  77 
5  04 

l& 

2  64 

3  16 

3  10 

4  71 
568 

8  18 
4  77 

3  34 

4  15 

3  ox 
66a 

9  ax 

4  65 

3  a7 

4  a4 
a  93 

4  74 

;& 

5  ax 
5  00 

5  a7 

4  4a 

3  22 

478 

III 

5  62 

2  xo 

4  56 

3  90 


|a  58   U  19 


17 
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'    TABLE  VII. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  FOR  1833. 


COUNTIES. 


Arapahoe 

Bent- 

Boulder 

Chaffee 

Clear  Creek 

Conejos 

•Costilla 

Custer 

Delta 

Dolores 

Douglas 

Eagle 

Elbert ~ 

El  Paso 

Fremont 

Garficid(no  organization) 

Grand 

Gunnison  M 

Hinsdale  

Huerfano  

Jefferson  

Lake ..... 

La  Plata 

Larimer 

Las  Animas 

Mesa 

Montrose  

Ouray  ~ 

Park  

Pitkin 

Pueblo  

Rio  Grande 

Routt  ~ 

Saguache M 

San  Juan 

San  Miguel.. 

Summit 

Weld 


Total.. 


a- 

< 


18954 
440a 

15708 
5376 

9495 
1717 
1244 

64i 

556 

123 

377s 


B- 

£ 


37,  14767 

72.  10971 

44  8107 

18  6794 

64  25x2 

39  636a 


1 

n 

1 


30  1127390 

34  9070 

16  15849 

00  5107 

88  3069 

82'   1441 

16  2285 


2904  46 
285  19; 
"93  «4 
3570  00 


49921  6a 


120  08. 


$  89857  92  $344598  80 
43*  94,     i37«4  65 
69*  9Sl 
1007  23! 
»939  84) 


4649 
5926 
9374 


70X 
3635 

596 
4076 
X0602 
6540 


4* 


66336, 

227  00 


1470  *7\ 
2298  00 
368080 
1663  74 
695  65I 
3167.98 

7825  12 


2002  96; 

3*  "71 
20843  V>\ 
2679  *9 


1289  16 
765  55 

44«  68 
10283  20] 


4747  66 
773  97j. 

6780  34' 

3030  38; 

5027  90 

9993  45j 
3077a  92  ., 

6074  53 1 
xx3xa  78 

8281  14 
344  18  ' 
X50  00  ., 

83i  »JI 
3*56  38 

289  80 
X9899  71 1 

1655  57, 
161  00  ., 
2977  85 J 
X179  89  ., 

25  00  j 
2070  76. 
18995  c6 


1760 
18 

19465 
7757 


1674  34 


xo86  94 


X73  76 
443  56, 


X465X  51 

3j33  67  

604  861  99  58 

7936  48'      137X  15 


2330  X7 
X0799  46 
5433  93 


172390 

3749   7X 

399  63 
193x8  93 
357°  56 


i86x  75 


1798  97 
925  5x 

9518  74 


522  19 
9  00 

639  34 
3*9  77 
545  9» 

583886 
10x45  50 


99954  »7 


"95  65 
*35  3©' 

,..5E?| 

687723 
X4XX  17 


X7230  86 
icoo  97 

22627  50 
846967 
86*a  07 


6761  36 
955  6o| 


8£r. 

904a  96 

54494  73 

1250  35 


975  00 . 


52/  54'   55oo 
3436  13'    821  33'  29576  82 


6a  1  92 


77 

3M36  66 
12204  56 
3308296 
32470  10 
344  *8 
150  00 

1,343  ;f 
939385 
2763  76 
12x318  13 
94XX  27 

x6t  o& 
7«»8  76 
1945  44 

493  08 
9*55  9a 
6311a  54 


$128239  23  $399408  93  $269441  99  $37829  57  $327200  26  $992x19  08 

1 1 ■ I 


♦Estimated.    No  report. 
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TABLE  VII.— Concluded. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  FOR  1883. 


COUNTIES. 


BXPBNOITUKBS. 


£ 


J! 


9  8 


CQ  y 

II 

fa 


1 

o 


11. 

U  u  « 

■3« 


Arapahoe 

Bent.. _... 

Boulder 

Chaffee 

Clear  Creek .. 

Conejos 

•Costilla  ...... 

Custer 

Delta 

Dolores ...... M 

Douglas 

Eagle 

Elbert  .. 

El  Paso 

Fremont  ~ 

Garfield 

Gilpin  M 

Grand 

Gunnison  

Hinsdale  

Huerfano 

Jefferson  

Lake „... 

La  Plata 

Larimer 

Las  Animas.. 

Mesa 

Montrose  ..... 

Ouray  M 

Park  

Pitkin 

Pueblo  ........ 

Rio  Grande  .. 

Routt  

Saguache  

San  Juan- 

San  Miguel.... 

Summit ........ 

Weld 


Total  — 


X2324  95 
3XO  OO 

*4954  88 

9460  00 

5958  06, 

X3«43  49 

17573  00 

6480  71 

12085  6a 

1x481  13 

250  00 

150  00 

*338  75 

4543  19 

X460  00 

30117  44 

455a  04 

150  00 

3699  73] 

800  00 

23500 

**73  33| 

*94«5  35 


13^7355  89  11x7x94  aa  1*67610  79  $  967x4  47  $848875  37||X43243  71 


•Estimated     No  report. 
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TABLE  VIII. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  FOR  1884. 


COUNTIES. 


I! 

< 


1 
§ 

a 

1 


1 

"3 

1 


1 


1 


.1 

si 

fa. 


I 


Arapahoe  .... 

Bent 

Boulder 

Chaffee  ....... 

Clear  Creek 
Conejos  ...... 

Costilla 

Custer 

Delta 

Dolores 

Douglas  — . 

Eagle   

Elbert 

El  Haso  

Fremont  

Garfield  

Gilpin «.... 

Grand 

Gunnison 

Hinsdale 

Huerfano 

Jefferson ..  .  . 

Lake   

La  Plata 

Larimer  

Las  Animas  . 

Mesa  

Montrose 

Ouray .. 

Park   , 

Pitkin , 

Pueblo 

Rio  Grande  ., 

Routt 

Saguache  ..... 

San  Juan 

San  MigueL., 

Summit 

Weld 


%  37843 

gr« 

6097 
1707 

&t 

1727 


141 
3544 

5076 
5395 
1 69 1 

"""458 

77 

3359 

179a 

1853 

,?$ 

1585 
6337 

9"5 
24 

"0489' 
3943 

11680 
859 
950 

IS 

ao3 

X3I3 

12318 


96 1x10467  53 
73.  7504  67 
1532a  66 

6981  08 

1826  85 

658099 

181 3  33 

860  63 

4064  01 

39!        &*  53 

»7l      5167  74. 

10x96  40; 

9431  a7j 

24a   12 

556l   20  j 
50  X725  OOl 

8l  4068   l6 

4276  05 j 
5106  73 
022O  87! 
8724  Oj| 
6845  7»l 
1x945  aa 
955o  51 
4353  59 
1268  78 
X007  65 1 
4338  56 

32066  40 J 
2590  56 
720  00; 
373i  43. 
3x30  53 
1032  28 
2584  61 1 

»47*3  63 


*9 

4S! 

J7i 
85 
26 


i  56778 
1372 

11219 
4826 

X039X 
4097 

3764 
493 
845 
1745 
xo86 
336 

"EC 


26  ^131366 

60    5610 

20  3843 
00 1    1200 

56j   X399 

333 

54    »43 

h 

79     49a 

06!      27 
83    3401 

21  2045 


81  $  43688 
38,     396 
1430 
us 


3»j 
7*1 
00 

81 

49, 


3121 

225 
296 

39 
901 


54  «.". 

82J;    347 

341   3089 


36$ 

34 

65 
00 
60 

°°; 


13646  c6  .. 
7  00:.. 
X4869  73 1 

X90064J 
X050X  87 j.. 
13505  ox' 

3655  63! 

"S"  fl 
5692  63' 

8x2  16  .. 

839  7»i 
343002 
1836  44 


3396  47 
3»94  f«. 
9970  00  . 

..?.r....  1 
99085/ 
373  53 
1224  30 
4x4  92 

7880  00 
82X  84 ! 
41 43 


XOS 

I06 

X0876 


»5 

86 
*3 

55 

57 
93 


4582 
7985 
733 

10768 


241 
94 1 
40, 

»4« 
97 


4694  5i 
5358  xo 


3960  06 


4J3  55 

X109  95 


.  76  51 

3094  ox 

5390  29 


350 
xoxx 


591  66   3000  < 

«»7  57J - 

2769  54   34594  1 


379x44  8b 
19007  28 
39580  37 
23168  bj 
23400  88 
16619  24 

4893  23 
12440  45 

2603  18 

3379  4" 
"347  27 

2439  34 
X0846  55 

3H12    22 

23818   31 

312   12 

X8768  57 
19x6  07 
3S47X  09 
9279  5° 
X1830  78 
291x9  26 
52090  28 
12003  80 
3658a  54 
36252  77 

g8&  48 
X2009  39 

10432  24 
1627  46 

95556  01 

X0322  18 
X036  00 
9853  30 
3737  39 
4903  45 
7009  6g 

67836  so 


Total „ '*i6io34  48  $236903  33*219784  02^189905  77*i7994X 


58' I  X087659  18 
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TABLE  VIIL— Concluded. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT   FOR   1884. 


COUNTIES. 


■XPBND1TURRS. 


8 


5i 
1* 


a 


s 

3 
=3 


a 


III 

2 II 

1b  & 


Arapahoe  .... 

Bene , 

Boulder 

Chaffee    

Clear  Creek  . 

Conejos   

Costilla 

Custer    ...._ 

Delta 

Dolores   ...... 

Douglas  - ... 

Eagle 

Elbrrt  

El  Paso 

Fremont    .... 

Garfield  ...... 

Gilpin  ......... 

Grand  .. 

Gunnison  .... 
Hinsdale  .... 
Huerfano  .... 
Jefferson   .... 

Lake  

La  Plata 

Larimer 

Las  Animas  . 

Mesa  

Montrose  ... 
Ouray  ......... 

Park   

Pitkin  -  ...... 

Pueblo   

Rio  Grande  . 

Routt  

Saguache  ..... 

San  Juan  .... 

San  Miguel  . 
Summit   ...... 

Weld    


"1$ 

sss 

1199a 

793« 
3040 
8157 

I3IO 
630 
5676 
IO77 

4417 
X79X4 

107*9 

6a 

14614 

961 

1 1 12© 
X890 

6soa 
149*5 
*37*5 

7998 

1554* 

13218 

«493 
1959 
9059 
3979 

354 
39950 

% 

49x6 

1595 

310 

*993 

949x9 


34  t  439*3 
*737 


Total.. 


4iao 
3470 
3358 
1607 
681 
1802 
'36 
995 
395 
97X 
636 

3899 

945  x 


83 


#131366  81 
1706  80 

5873  5* 
9x83  91 
64a  59 
9193  84 
«49  5» 
439  70 
336  94 
730  ©« 

489  96 

58073$ 
X083  56 


665666 


08;  337a 

&\ 

00J  9575 

06  959 

90  9799 

It  TSJ 

«>!  557* 

35  *397 

oo'  914 

86  35a 

ool  68/ 

34*  1495 

3»|  553 

93  17670 

■SI  "844 

00  97 

64  X9l8 

00  XO08 


56 


X0S93 

8093 


9979  ^'fciS&rt  "  $  65536  65 
46  44,   9857  78| 


1697  05 
15  00! 

968  XI 


130  35 
100  00 

X9X  85 

65  55 

95  33 
3494  35 


4147 

36  57 

704603 

384086 

a68x  5s 
16660 

495  69 
4684  8t 
1091  78 

735  9» 
5960  *o 
774088 

*34  05 

-ig-g 

395  79 

900  00 

3J8999 

695  00 

16001  43 


100  86 


4760  30 

909  57 

4365  80 
X397  38 

3457  ©7 
9645  x3 


76X  50 

■4785  93 
999  5X 

96  00 
979  89 
199  71 

8x19  98 


3009  74 
4365  54 
4707  46 
56437  6a 


9140  y> 
4678  30 
46xa  43 
737'  9° 

46x8  9X 

1991  86 

IQIO  48 

8x9  79 
79446 

38ax  59 
608  71 
406693 
4'93  47 
6039  98 
X7968 
635  84 
690  40 

5587  70 

770  50 

4780  19 

44*4  54 

9967  56 
7397  95 

X690O  91 
X946  64 
3Xl6  03 

769  79 

3509  x6 

7*9  97 

12384  99 
9766  99 
909  95 

3*49  °* 
734  55 

537  9" 

9309  99 

X3408  58 


#433355  05 IX40399  90  $337331  90  $  6677a  67 1876671  X9  $3x0988  c6 
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TABLE   IX. 


FINANCIAL.  SUMMARIES. 


1883. 


Amount  on  hand  September  1,  x88a.. 

From  General  Fund  ...MM.. 

From  Special  Fund 

From  Building  Fund 

From  all  other  sources 


Total  receipts.. 


For  teachers'  wages M 

For  current  expenses 

For  sites,  buildings,  furniture,  etc- .. 
For  temporary  loans  paid 


Total  expenditures ~ 

Balance  in  hands  of  County  Treasurer,  August  31, 1883.. 
Totals- —-_ 


$  x«8,*3o  83 
329,40883 
««9,44*  99 
37,8*9  37i 

887,900  SO 


Received. 


$  999,1x9  08 


Paid. 


t  367,3S5  89 
117,194  ta 
367,610  79 
90,7M  47 


$    848,875  37 


$    X43»»43  7» 


I  99»»"9  <**  99*,"9  <* 


1884. 


Amount  on  hand  September  x,  1883  . 

From  General  Fund . 

From  Special  Fund .. 

From  Building  Fund 

From  all  other  sources 


Total  receipts . 


For  teachers'  wages 

For  current  expenses  ~ 

For  sites,  buildings,  furniture,  etc- 

For  temporary  loans  paid- 


Total  expenditures 

Balance  in  hands  of  County  Treasurer,  August  31, 1884.. 
Totals  M .. 


$  161,034  48 

336,903  33 
•19,784  oa 

*89,99S 
*79»94»  I 


Paid. 


^,087.659  ** 


43»,*5S  OS 
140,3"  so 


TST" 


i,77»  67 


5   876,671  it 


$  9*0,988  06 


|t,o87,6s9  18 11,087,659  18 
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TABLE  X. 


APPORTIONMENT  OF  STATE  FUND. 


APPENDIX. 


JState  ^eacher^'  ^\^ociatio^. 


1884. 


18 


I 


COLORADO 

State  Teachers' Association. 


TENTH    ANNUAL    SESSION. 


MONDAY,  TUESDAY  and  WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  29,  30  and  31,  1884. 

HIGH  SCHOOL   BUILDING,     -     -     -     DENVER. 


Executive  Committee  : 

y.  S.  McCLUNG,  Ckatrmant  Puebl*.       ROBERT  S.  BEGGS,  Secretary,  Denver. 

A.  C.  COURTNEY,  Denver. 


The  session  was  a  very  successful  one,  the  attendance 
larger  than  ever  before.  The  papers  read  were  of  a  high 
order,  as  may  be  judged  by  the  two  herewith  published. 

The  following  order  of  exercises  was  observed : 

MONDAY  EVENING,    DECEMBER  29. 

Lecture— "  Poetic  Justice  "    .    .    .    Rev.  Myron  W.  Reed,  Denver 

TUESDAY   MORNING,    DECEMBER   30. 

President's  Address, David  Boyd,  .Greeley 

"  Unmarked  Results," Miss  Harriet  Scott,  Pueblo 

"Scientific  Temperance  Instruction  in  Schools,"      .... 

A.  B.  Copeland,  Greeley 

General  discussion  and  announcement  of  committees. 

AFTERNOON. 

"A  New  Demand," F.  B.  Gault,  South  Pueblo 

11  Philosophy  of  Teaching,"  .  Miss  M.  A.  B.  Witter,  North  Denver 
"What  Lack  We  Yet,"  .  .  Jos.  C.  Shattuck,  Supt.  of  Public  Inst. 
"  Discussion," Fred.  Dick,  Trinidad 
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SVXNINC. 

Lecture—"  The  Development  of  Character," 

President  Edwin  C.  Hewett,  Normal,  Illinois 

WEDNESDAY   MORNING,    DECEMBER   31. 

"  The  Microscope  in  the  School-Room," 

H.  F.  Wegener,  Supt.  Schools,  West  Denver 

"  Theory  as  Related  to  Practice  in  Teaching," 

Charles  A.  McMurry,  Denver 

"  How  to  Secure  a  Judicious  Cut-Down  in  Geography,"  .    . 

President  J.  A.  Sewall,  Boulder 

General  discussion. 

AFTSKMOON. 

"  Selection  and  Use  of  Public  Libraries, v 

Frona  R.  Houghan,  Denver 
11  School  Reading," E.  C.  Stevens,  Alamosa 

"  Mistakes  in  School  Management," 

E.  L.  Byington,  Colorado  Springs 

11  Discussion," T.  E.  Irwin,  La  Junta 

"The  Teacher  Out  of  School," Aaron  Gove,  Denver 


Sessions  begin  at  9  a.  m.,  a  p.  m.  and  8  p.  m.    Discussions  will  be  in  order  after 
the  reading  of  each  paper. 


PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 


"The  Ethical  Imagination." 


David  Boyd,  Griiliy. 


In  the  opening  half-hour  of  your  deliberations,  which 
custom  assigns  to  the  address  of  your  president,  he  has 
concluded,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  invite  your  attention 
to  the  importance  of  cultivating  in  yourselves  and  the  youth 
under  your  charge  the  ethical  imagination. 

By^ ethical  imagination,  I  mean  that  faculty  of  the  human 
mind  by  which  it  represents  to  itself  human  actions  and 
their  consequences  as  possible  occurrences,  and  experiences 
in  the  presence  of  these  representative  or  ideal  actions,  the 
sensations  and  emotions  that  it  would  in  the  presence  of 
real  actions. 

There  are  three  sources  of  the  thrills  which  agitate  our 
being — sensation,  memory  and  imagination. 

Sensation  is  the  response  of  the  mind  to  an  external 
stimulus.  This  response  the  mind  is  capable  of  reviving  in 
the  absence  of  the  external  stimulus. 

This  is  memory:  It  is  living  over  a  past  forever  van- 
ished as  an  external  reality.  At  pleasure  the  mind  is  usu- 
ally capable  of  reproducing  these  thrills  of  organism,  fuller 
or  fainter  echoes  of  past  experiences.  But  the  mind  can  do 
more  than  this.  It  can  experience  sensations  of  emotions 
corresponding  to  stimuli,  of  which  past  experience  only 
furnished  a  hint. 

This  is  imagination :  It  is  a  real,  subjective  world,  co- 
related  to  an  unreal,  objective  world  created  by  the  mind 
out  of  the  hints  of  former  experiences. 
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•  These  experiences  are  divided  into  three  classes,  cor- 
responding to  the  true,  the  beautiful  and  the  good,  giving 
foundations  for  science,  esthetics  and  ethics.  The  part 
played  by  the  imagination  in  the  domain  of  the  beautiful 
seems  alone  to  have  received  the  attention  of  thinkers  until 
Tyndall  brought  into  recognition  the  scientific  imagination. 
But  that  there  is  an  ethical  imagination  is  just  as  certain. 
As  there  is  ideal  truth  and  ideal  beauty,  so  is  there  ideal 
virtue.  As  the  mind  is  pleased  or  pained  about  truth  and 
error,  beauty  and  deformity,  so  it  is  about  virtue  and  vice. 
Each  has  created  for  itself  an  ideal  world. 

Science  has  its  pure  mathematics,  formal  logic  and 
supersensible  ether,  molecules  and  atoms ;  esthetics  its  fine 
arts;  and  ethics  its  literature  of  fictitious  actions  and 
characters. 

We  are  all  agreed  about  the  beauty  of  virtue,  the 
importance  of  right  living,  the  desirableness  of  private  and 
public  well-being  and  well-doing,  and  how  to  secure  these 
ethical  ends  has  been  the  problem  of  the  wise  and  good  of 
all  ages  and  nations.  But,  in  my  opinion,  the  hope  for  the 
future  in  this  regard  chiefly  reposes  upon  the  teachers  in 
our  public  schools. 

I  would  not  underrate  the  ethical  work  done  by  the 
Christian  Church  ever  since  its  rise,  and  believe  that  it  is 
now  doing  more  and  better  work  than  ever  before  in  its 
history.  But  scarcely  half  the  people  ever  enter  a  church, 
and  its  pulpit  addresses  itself  mostly  to  the  adult  mind.  ^  Its 
Sabbath  schools  are,  no  doubt,  an  important  adjunct  in  the 
formation  of  virtuous  character;  but  half  the  children  are 
not  in  these  schools,  and  those  that  are  receive  instruction 
only  one  hour  a  week,  as  against  thirty  in  the  public 
schools. 

The  home  made  by  the  parent  for  the  child  alone  has 
an  ethical  importance  equal,  or  perhaps  Superior,  to  the 
public  school.  But,  alas,  we  know  not  how  to  prevent  a 
multitude  of  homes  from  remaining  what  they  have  long 
been,  nurseries  of  vice  and  crime.  Hence  I  may  say  to  the 
teachers  here  assembled  before  me,  "  Ye  are  the  ethical  salt 
of  the  earth."  If  the  savor  of  virtue  be  native  to  you,  and 
abide  in  you,  the  prevention  of  moral  corruption  may  be 
hoped  for. 
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The  significance  of  beginning  ethical  training  early  is 
shown  by  the  multitude  of  maxims  and  proverbs  found 
xipon  this  theme  in  every  civilized  language.  However,  the 
difficulty  of  the  tasks  expected  to  be  performed  by  those  in 
charge  of  the  young  remains  as  arduous  as  ever,  and  is 
best  appreciated  by  those  who  have  the  most  earnestly 
struggled  in  this  work.  "  Bend  the  twig  and  bend  the  tree" 
is  easily  said ;  but  some  twigs  will  break  before  they  bend, 
and  others  that  will  bend  and  remain  bent  under  a  sufficient 
pressure  will  immediately  resume  their  native  direction 
when  the  pressure  is  removed. 

Few  children  are  like  a  bar  of  lead,  many  are  like  a  bar 
of  cast  steel,  while  most  are  like  the  tine  of  an  American 
hay  fork.  By  applying  sufficient  force  in  the  right  direc- 
tion the  tine  may  be  straightened  out,  but  take  away  the 
pressure  and  the  tine  immediately  resumes  the  shape  given 
in  its  manufacture.  Some  teachers  will  remember  certain 
boys  whom  they  straightened  out,  but  who  would  not 
remain  straightened.  I  know  how  often  you  haye  to  sigh 
over  the  persistent  survival  of  the  ethically  unfittest  of  the 
race,  and  would  be  ready  to  reply  to  him  who  would  blame 
you  for  it,  as  a  certain  teacher  is  said  to  have  very  indis- 
creetly replied  to  a  parent  who  was  finding  fault  because 
John  did  not  get  on  better  in  his  studies.  "  Sir,"  said  he, 
4t  there  is  one  important  respect  in  which  the  teacher  cannot 
stand  in  loco  parentis,  and  that  is  in  furnishing  the  pupils 
brains." 

The  boy  has  been  very  aptly  named  the  savage  of 
civilized  society.  I  fear  that  we  are  all  born  ethically  per- 
verse. The  Calvanist  who  teaches  total  depravity  is  nearer 
the  truth  than  the  sentimentalist  who  takes  the  child  char- 
acter as  the  type  of  moral  perfection. 

All  children  are  selfish,  self-willed  and  cruel,  and  display 
these  qualities  to  the  extent  of  their  small  abilities.  Their 
innocence  and  purity  are  the  innocence  and  purity  of  imbe- 
cility. No  reasonable  man  would  pray  for  the  coming  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  whose  moral  bore  any  resemblance 
to  child  ethics.  To  such  a  one  the  child  is  interesting  as  a 
bundle  of  possibilities. 

All  of  you,  in  your  endeavor  to  form  the  young  mind 
to  virtue,  have  no  doubt  been  struck  by  the  inefficacy  of  the 
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finest  moral  maxims  and  precepts.  They  have  fallen  upon 
your  own  soul  like  the  dew  upon  the  withered  flower.  But 
the  reason  for  the  difference  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  is  the 
experience  of  life  which  has  consecrated  for  you  these  say- 
ings of  the  world's  sages.  They  originated  in  their  expe- 
rience, and  can  only  be  fully  understood  by  him  who  has  had 
it.  The  child  has  no  such  experience,  and  can  only  anticipate 
it  through  imagination  in  sympathy  with  the  feeling  that 
animates  your  tongue  and  face.  This  it  should  be  able  to 
do,  not  from  a  set  form  of  words,  however  beautifully  allit- 
erated into  a  proverb,  but  by  a  narrative  whose  actions  it 
can  simulate.  It  luxuriates  in  the  realm  of  make-believe 
performance.  Its  imagination  is  more  active  in  simulating 
action  than  in  creating  objects.  It  takes  delight  not  so 
much  in  mud  pies  themselves  as  in  the  making  of  mud 
pies.  The 'kindergarten  folk  understand  ^this  propensity  of 
child-nature,  and  hence  their  success. 

Now  this  child  tendency  in  living  in  an  unreal,  ideal 
world,  instead  of  being  suppressed,  should  be  encouraged, 
directed  and  prolonged  as  fast  as  possible  into  the  adult  life. 
Through  the  whole  journey  of  life  it  offers  us  great  possi- 
bilities. The  finest  joys  of  the  finest  natures,  the  purest 
happiness  of  the  choicest  men  and  women,  spring  up,  bud, 
blossom  and  fructify  in  the  realm  of  the  ideal.  We  do  not 
ask  as  a  test  of  a  finer  nature  what  wine  a  man  likes,  or 
what  brand  of  cigar,  or  what  fish,  flesh  or  fowl,  but  what 
poem  or  what  novel  delights  him.  Indeed,  will  we,  nil 
we,  the  far  greater  part  of  the  life  of  even  the  adult  must  be 
passed  in  this  world  of  imagined  experiences.  They  may 
be  high  or  low,  gross  or  refined,  and  they  will  give  tone  to 
our  conversation  and  conduct.  What  they  are  in  youth  and 
after  life  will  depend  much  on  the  home  and  school  training. 
As  the  child  readily  takes  its  opinions  from  another,  so  it 
may  be  easily  led  by  anpther  to  form  its  ethical  ideal.  Fic- 
titious narratives  about  other  children  is  the  best  means  of 
gaining  the  end.  It  must  be  fictitious,  because  as  all  real 
children  are  very  naughty  you  must  invent  your  models,  or 
take  those  that  you  find  at  hand  already  invented.  These 
models  must  find  happiness,  joy,  delight  in  well-doing. 
Your  success  will  depend  on  your  histrionic  ability — that 
is,  upon  the  penetrating  power  of  your  expression.  Says 
Horace :  "  If  you  would  have  me  weep,  you  must  your- 
self shed  tears." 
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The  generous,  the  magnanimous,  the  disinterested  deed 
must  appear  to  fill  you  with  a  glowing  enthusiam.  The 
sense  of  your  appreciation  will  sparkle  in  your  eye,  flush  on 
your  cheek,  tremble  on  your  lips  and  thrill  in  your  voice. 
Children  are  readily  led  by  sympathy,  and  will  experience  with 
you  your  loves  and  hate,  your  approvals  and  disapprovals. 
It  is  just  as  important  that  you  show  yourself  a  good  hater 
of  the  mean  as  a  warm  lover  of  the  generous.  Attempt  no 
foolish  compromise  here,  pretending  to  have  some  false 
sentimental  love  for  the  man,  the  person,  while  you  detest 
his  character.  Eliminating  from  the  equation  some  150 
pounds,  more  or  less,  of  solids  and  fluids  identical  for  us 
all,  the  character  is  the  man,  the  person.  The  child  cannot 
understand  your  fine  spun  distinction ;  nor  in  reality  does 
the  distinction  exist.  It  is  a  fiction  invented  to  reconcile 
rational  morality  with  certain  impracticable  moral  precepts, 
such  as  "  Love  them  that  hate  you  and  despitefully  use  you, 
and  say  all  manner  of  evil  concerning  you." 

However,  it  is  better  to  dwell  upon  the  loveable  in  man* 
than  the  hateful,  for  hate,  like  care,  corrodes  the  heart  and 
tends  to  make  us  unamiable  and  misanthropic.  Besides, 
rightly  viewed,  it  is  the  goodness  in  humanity  and  not  the 
evil  that  is  to  be  wondered  at  Selfishness,  cruelty,  and 
immodesty  we  have  in  common  with  other  animals;  while 
disinterestedness,  kindness  and  modesty  are  peculiarly 
human  characteristics.  What  is  lowest  in  our  nature  is 
easily  explained  on  the  theory  of  inherited  tendency.  The 
comparative  ethical  inferiority  of  the  child  nature  is  also 
easily  explained  by  the  theory  of  evolution.  Embryolog- 
ical  research  shows  that  the  human  organism  passes  suc- 
cessively through  structured  changes,  corresponding  in  its 
leading  features  with  the  development  in  time  of  the  animal 
series.  Analogy  would  lead  us  to  expect  that  functional 
evolution  would  follow  the  same  order.  At  birth  structural 
metamorphosis  is  nearly  complete,  while  independent  func- 
tional existence  is  only  then  beginning.  In  accordance 
with  this  analogy  we  find  that  the  child's  first  functional 
activities  are  purely  animal.  As  the  organic  germ  inherits 
the  tendency  to  build  up  the  organism  after  the  parental 
type,  so  the  infant  organism  inherited  the  tendency  to  per- 
form the  functions  necessary  to  complete  and  preserve  the 
organism.     The  love  of  life  is  a  sine  qua  non  of  living.    An 
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individual  or  race  deficient  in  this  propensity  would  soon 
succumb  amid  the  fierce  struggle  for  existence  everywhere 
going  on  in  nature.  The  tendency  to  take  a  vigorous  part 
in  this  struggle  has  been  inherited  by  us  through  a  long 
line  of  savages,  if  we  are  not  allowed  to  say  brute  ances- 
tors. The  fact  of  man's  victory  in  the  struggle  implies  the 
energy;  skill  and  audacity  of  man's  self-assertion.  Hence, 
as  we  said,  the  wonder  is  not  about  man's  self-assertion  and 
self-indulgence,  but  concerning  why  and  how  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  making  a  partial  escape  from  the  dominion  of 
these  powerful  tendencies. 

In  order  that  the  child  may  be  led  to  form  for  itself  a 
fair,  fascinating  ethical  ideal  in  harmony  at  once  with  its 
affection  and  with  the  principles  of  human  well-doing  and 
well-being,  it  must  be  led  in  a  path  that  it  understands,  into 
an  ideal  world  of  beauty  and  virtue,  whose  actions  it  can 
take  part  in  and  appreciate.  As  in  teaching  knowledge,  we 
should  begin  with  the  near  and  known,  and  gradually  help 
it  to  reach  out  to  the  unknown  and  far,  so  in  our  attempt  to 
fascinate  it  with  the  beauty  of  virtue,  we  must  lead  it 
through  activities  lying  close  to  its  own  young,  narrow  life. 
It  should  begin  with  child  life,  its  plays  and  its  pleasures, 
its  griefs  and  its  perplexities.  Next  it  can  be  introduced 
into  the  activities  of  youth  and  adult  life,  such  as  lies  near 
it  and  immediately  under  its  observation.  Sooner  than 
some  of  us  old  folks  think  we  are  studied  and  seen  through 
and  our  actions  weighed  and  classified  by  the  little  folks. 

The  point  to  be  brought  out  in  all  these  fictions  of  life 
should  be  that  it  is  more  manly  to  help  than  to  hurt,  to 
help  than  be  helped,  and  that  the  finest  pleasure  is  derived 
from  the  endeavor  to  make  others  happy. 

That  the  persons  introduced  in  the  narrative  may  have 
a  vital  influence  upon  the  life  of  the  child,  they  must  be 
genuine  human  beings,  neither  helped  nor  hindered  by  any 
superhuman  beings  or  agencies. 

The  supernatural  aid  received  by  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad, 
and  the  semi-divine  genesis  of  some  of  them,  lessens  our 
interest  in  their  prowess.  We  sympathize  with  each  of 
them  just  in  proportion  to  their  strictly  human  origin  and 
energy.     The  divine  Achilles,  invulnerable  by  being  dipped 
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in  the  Styx  by  his  goddess  mother,  Thetis,  and  armed  and 
armored  in  panoply  manufactured  by  the  god  Vulcan,  sinks 
into  contempt  by  the  side  of  the  Trojan,  Hector,  thoroughly 
human  and  relying  solely  upon  human  armor  and  native 
human  courage. 

The  Hebrew  Psalms,  prophecies  ^nd  proverbs  contain 
some  of  the  loftiest  ethical  utterances  to  be  found  in  litera- 
ture, and  the  practice  of  having  the  young  commit  to 
memory  some  of  the  gems  of  Hebrew  ethical  literature  is 
excellent.  In  this  way  there  is  created  for  the  young 
an  ethical  standard  quite  at  variance  with  their  ethical 
ideal.  The  one  is  creation  of  adult  reason,  which  we  have 
been  taught  to  believe,  pretend  to  believe,  and  often  even 
think  we  believe,  but  away  from  which  the  affections  are 
averted;  the  other  a  beautiful  goddess  which  we  disown, 
but  which  we  worship  in  our  heart  of  hearts. 

The  moral  battle  of  life  lasts  as  long  as  these  two  con- 
flicting ideals  usurp  our  allegiance.  In  their  reconciliation 
and  unification  we  have  peace.  It  may  be  the  peace 
brought  on  by  moral  death,  or  the  peace  wrought  out 
by  us,  struggling  in  the  path  of  duty,  "on  with  toil  of 
knees  and  heart  and  hands,  through  the  long  gorge  to  the 
fair  light,"  which  illumines  "  those  shining  table  lands,  to 
which  our  God  "  (the  unified,  perfected,  ethical  ideal)  "  is 
moon  and  sun."  The  conquest  consists  in  winning  over 
the  affections  to  the  love  of  virtue  embraced  as  the  supreme 
good.  Says  Seneca,  "  We  do  not  love  virtue  because  it 
pleases  us,  but  virtue  pleases  us  because  we  love  it."  And 
Marcus  Aurelius,  "To  ask  to  be  paid  for  virtue  is  as  if  the 
eye  demanded  a  reward  for  seeing." 

The  ethical  end  is  met  when  we  find  our  supreme  hap- 
piness in  making  others  happy;  the  other  end,  whatever  we 
call  it,  is  reached  when  we  find  our  chief  pleasure  in  mak- 
ing others  miserable.  The  first  secures  the  complete  recon- 
ciliation of  public  and  private  ends;  the  second  sets  up 
their  complete  antagonism. 

We  see  that  the  moral  magnet  has  two  poles,  at  the  one 
happiness  for  him  who  makes  happy,  at  the  other  a  fiendish 
satisfaction  in  making  others  miserable.  Few  have  reached 
either  goal.     We  are  mostly  either  climbing  upward  to  the 
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one,  or  crawling  backwards  to  the  other.  Few  have  reached 
Bunyan's  land  of  Beulah,  and  none  Dante's  "Inferno/' 
whose  gates  bore  the  inscription,  "He  who  enters  here 
leaves  hope  behind."  He  who  climbs  may  crawl,  and  he 
who  crawls  may  climb.  Teachers,  it  is  your  privilege  to 
start  the  coming  race  a-climbing.  To  succeed  you  must  be 
sure  you  are  yourselves  climbing.  "  Honor  the  truth  by 
use."  Your  own  lives  will  radiate  sweetness  and  light  in 
proportion  to  the  firmness  and  strength  of  the  ethical  ideal 
you  have  succeeded  in  enshrining  in  your  hearts.  If  the 
prevailing  tone  of  your  minds  be  "  it  is  better  not  to  be  at 
all  than  not  to  be  noble,"  it  will  radiate  from  the  counte- 
nance as  the  divine  effulgence  is  said  to  have  beamed  from 
the  face  of  Moses,  fresh  from  talking  face  to  face  with  the 
ineffable  brightness. 

Some  one  has  called  the  hope  of  posthumous  fame  the 
most  refined  and  supersensual  of  all  that  can  be  called 
reward,  yet  a  still  more  refined  and  supersensual  reward 
because  refined  of  all  selfishness.     It  is  the  hope  of  living: 

In  other  minds  made  better  by  your  presence. 

In  pulses  stirred  to  generosity, 

In  deeds  of  daring  rectitude,  in  scorn 

Of  miserable  aims  that  end  in  self ; 

In  thoughts  sublime,  that  pierce  the  night  like  stars, 

And  with  their  mild  persistence  urge  men's  search 

To  vaster  issues. 

May  you  reach  that  purer  haven 

And  be  to  other  souls  that  cup  of  strength 

In  some  great  agony :  feed  pure  love, 

Beget  the  smiles  that  have  no  cruelty  ; 

Be  the  sweet  presence  of  a  good  diffused. 

And  in  diffusion  ever  more  intense, 

So  you  may  join  the  choir  invisible, 

Whose  music  is  the  gladness  of  the  world. 

So  far  I  have  but  hinted  at  the  method  of  quickening 
the  ethical  imagination  in  the  young.  We  will  now  speak 
of  perfecting  it  in  yourselves,  which  will  also  apply  to  the 
more  advanced  pupils. 

For  ethical  purposes  mathematics  and  science  are  about 
as  good  as  worthless.  History  has  two  very  distinct  lessons 
for  us.  The  one  relates  to  the  rise,  growth  and  influence 
of  institutions,  and  phases  of  thought;  the  other  to  indi- 
vidual conduct  and  the  formation  of  character.      Writers 
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will  value  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  elements  in  propor- 
tion to  the  relative  importance  which  they  attach  to  knowl- 
edge as  compared  to  character.  Hence  we  find  Buckle 
excludes  biography  from  the  domain  of  history,  while 
Emerson  says,  "  There  is  properly  no  history,  only  biogra- 
phy." Biography  may  be  said  to  be  the  stuff  from  which 
the  ethical  imagination  forms  its  ideal  character.  This 
study  constituted  the  greater  part  of  the  education  of  the 
Roman  youth.  Says  Plutarch  in  his  "Helps  to  Virtue:" 
"  Whenever  we  begin  an  enterprise,  take  possession  of  a 
charge  or  experience  a  calamity,  we  place  before  our  eyes 
the  example  of  the  greatest  men  of  our  own  or  bygone 
ages,  and  we  ask  ourselves  how  Plato,  or  Epaminondas, 
Lycurgus  or  Agesilaus  would  have  acted,  seeing  these 
persons  in  our  minds  as  in  a  faithful  mirror,  we  remedy  our 
defects  in  word  and  deed."  It  was  with  this  end  in  view 
that  Plutarch  wrote  his  *'  Lives,"  a  work  which  has  had  an 
immense  influence  in  forming  the  character  of  the  great  men 
whose  lives  have  adorned  modern  civilization.  However, 
there  is  now  within  our  reach  a  biographical  literature  of 
more  importance  to  us.  The  nearer  a  man's  life  is  to  our 
own  the  more  will  a  study  of  his  influence  ours.  Hence, 
first  of  all,  Americans  of  our  own  age,  and  so  receding  in 
time  and  space.  Macau  lay  called  Plutarch  a  charming 
writer,  but  still  only  a  romancer.  Had  his  delineations  been 
more  literally  true  they  would  have  no  doubt  been  much  less 
effective.  Since  we  all  are  prone  to  say,  "  what  others  have 
done  I  can  do,"  it  is  well  to  have  the  highest  achievement 
for  example.  Into  the  biography  that  is  the  most  tonic  for 
us  there  always  enters  some  fiction.  Macaulay  remarks  that 
it  is  a  proof  of  the  intrinsic  greatness  of  Sam  Jonson's  char- 
acter that  even  the  minute  shadowing  of  Boswell  could  not 
make  it  contemptible.  We  all  know  how  the  severe  truth- 
fulness of  Froude  has  taken  down  from  its  pedestal  the 
imposing  character  of  Carlyle. 

How  different  from  the  one  Swinburne  drew  for  him  in 
these  four  lines : 

Storm  god  of  the  northern  foam, 
Strong,  wrought  of  rock,  to  breast  and  break  the  sea, 
And  thunder  back  its  thunder,  rhyme  for  rhyme, 
Answering  as  tho'  to  out-roar  the  tides  of  time. 

This  leads  us  to  observe  that  the  best  models  are  pure 
fictions.     As  long  as  they  remain  genuinely  human,  the 
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finer  and  stronger  the  better.  If  the  art  be  high  there  is 
but  little  difference  whether  it  be  in  prose  or  in  verse- 
When  the  culture  and  experience  of  life  will  make  it  avail, 
then  the  words  of  sages  like  Emerson  or  Carlyle  may  be 
read  and  pondered. 

More  than  reading  the  words  of  the  absent  and  departed, 
is  the  conversation  of  a  friend  who  is  yearning  for  more 
light,  and  a  fuller,  overflowing  life.  Such  a  one  is  not  to 
be  met  at  every  step  of  our  lives,  nor  will  the  all-compelling 
circumstance  allow  our  paths  lung  to  lie  parallel. 

There  is  one  direction  in  which  the  ethical  imagination 
was  cultivated  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  that  was  in 
anticipating  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  a  future  life. 
Even  in  quarters  where  these  rewards  and  punishments  are 
still  believed,  there  are  now  no  such  efforts  being  made  to 
paint  to  the  imagination  the  terrors  of  the  one  or  the  felici- 
ties of  the  other.  In  other  quarters  there  is  a  very  decided 
decline  in  the  belief  both  about  any  rewards  or  punish- 
ments, and  about  there  being  any  hereafter  or  any  power 
outside  of  natural  causation  to  punish  either  here  or  here- 
after. Some  deplore  this  and  point  to  a  like  decline  in 
faith  about  the  supernatural  accompanying  the  moral  deca- 
dence which  brought  about  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire. 
It  is  said  that  history  repeats  itself,  and  that  there  are  signs 
that  a  like  demoralization  is  now  going  on  parri passu  with 
a  decline  in  religious  belief. 

In  answer  to  this  we  can  point  to  the  fact  that  in 
periods  of  the  greatest  demoralization  there  was  to  be 
found  side  by  side  with  it  a  philosophic  morality  never 
surpassed  for  the  grandeur  of  its  conception,  or  the  lives 
and  characters  of  its  followers.  Those  ages  produced  a 
Marcus  Aurelius  on  the  throne,  and  Epictetus,  the  slave  of 
cruel  master,  yet  the  author  of  writing  which  that  emperor 
thanked  Providence  for  having  access  to. 

True,  this  philosophy  failed  to  reform  the  masses  and 
save  the  empire.  But  so  also  did  Christianity  with  all  its 
allurements  and  terrors  of  a  future  life.  It  is  then  pertinent 
to  ask  what  we  have  to  save  the  masses  which  Rome  did 
not  I  answer  two  things  in  particular:  The  printing  press 
and  the  free  common  schools.     The  last  especially,  for  the 
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press,  though  generally  on  the  side  of  right  and  virtue,  is 
too  apt  to  print  what  pays.  But  if  the  common  schools 
save  the  nation  it  will  not  be  by  means  of  the  multiplica- 
tion table,  or  a  knowledge  of  the  law  of  gravity.  Under 
the  fierce  electric  light  of  science  old  faiths  are  fading  and 
the  motives  of  life  are  changing  with  them,  but  all  that  was 
ever  made  truly  for  righteousness  still  remains.  Those  were 
brutal  and  blind  ages,  when  the  "  fear  of  hell  was  a  hang- 
man's whip  to  hold  the  wretch  in  order,"  and  it  had  no 
great  efficacy  in  doing  that.  The  more  refined  motives  for 
action  still  remain.  It  is  your  mission  to  lift  the  life  of  the 
masses  to  a  higher,  healthier  plane,  where  these  more 
refined  motives  may  guide  their  feet  into  paths  of  righteous- 
ness. It  is  for  you  to  prepare  the  heart  for  the  beauty  of 
holiness,  the  grandeur  of  generosity  and  magnanimity,  the 
serene  majesty  of  utter  truthfulness. 


THE  MICROSCOPE  IN  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 


H.  F.  Wbgsnbx,  Dbnvbk. 


It  has  been  said  that  he  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass 
grow  where  formerly  only  one  grew  is  a  benefactor  of  man- 
kind. Equally  true  I  believe  it  to  be  of  the  teacher  who, 
besides  teaching  his  pupils  how  to  read,  write  and  cipher, 
<j|n  also  awaken  in  them  a  bent  or  inclination  which,  in  its 
prosecution  in  after  life,  shall  be  to  them  not  only  a  source 
of  pleasure  and  recreation,  but  also  a  means  of  self- 
education. 

Curipsity  is  a  trait  of  human  nature  especially  active  in 
childhood.  Children  are  always  ready  and  willing  to  see 
things.  To  develop  this  curiosity  in  pupils  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  lead  them  to  look  deeper  than  the  mere  super- 
ficial form;  to  cultivate  a  habit  of  seeing  and  discov- 
ering all  that  can   be  seen  about  an  object,  and   then  to 
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collect  and  arrange  the  knowledge  thus  gained  in  a 
tangible  and  available  form,  should  be  the  basis  of  all 
true  teaching. 

A  desire  to  indicate  one  way  in  which  this  can  be  done 
is  the  object  of  the  present  paper.  I  have  chosen  the 
microscope  as  the  means,  because  no  other  instrument 
enters  in  its  investigations  into  the  affairs  of  every  day  life 
at  so  many  points  as  this  does.  In  our  work  during  the 
past  term,  time  did  not  permit  us  to  follow  more  than  one 
line  of  study  methodically.  We,  therefore,  chose  as  a 
course  the  growth  and  development  of  the  lower  forms  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life. 

One  of  the  simplest  and  easiest  studies,  and  one  which 
will  give  most  striking  practical  results,  is  a  study  of  that 
very  common,  yet  very  little  understood  substance  called 
yeast.  With  this  we  began  our  course.  I  required  each 
member  of  my  class  to  bring  to  school  a  small  quantity  of 
yeast,  some  in  the  fluid  form  and  some  in  the  dried  form. 
I  also  requested  that  each  pupil  supply  himself  with  four 
or  five  clean  bottles.  These,  with  some  Florence  flasks, 
test  tubes  and  a  microscope,  completed  our  apparatus.  We 
first  observed  the  general  appearance  of  yeast  in  its  fluid 
state.  That  bought  at  the  baker's  is  usually  of  light  brown 
color,  containing  more  or  less  solid  material.  We  strain  off 
the  latter.  Four  bottles,  marked  1,  2,  3  and  4,  respectively, 
were  prepared.  Into  the  first  one  a  solution  containing 
sugar  was  poured,  and  then  a  little  yeast  added.  This  is 
put  in  a  warm  place,  and  we  await  results.  The  mixture 
soon  begins  to  disengage  bubbles  containing  gas.  Its 
sweetness  gradually  loses  itself,  and  a  vinous  flavor  takes 
its  place.  From  this  liquid  alcohol  can  be  obtained  by 
distillation.  Another  bottle,  numbered  2,  is  partly  fillq^ 
with  the  same  solution  as  before,  but,  before  adding  the 
yeast,  we  pass  the  latter  through  a  very  fine  filter.  This 
bottle  is  now  allowed  to  stand  under  the  same  conditions 
as  the  first  one,  but  no  change  takes  place.  A  third  bottle, 
containing  the  same  solution,  but  not  corked,  is  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  room  with  the  yeast,  but  none  is  added.  After 
a  few  days  we  observe  bubbles  beginning  to  rise,  a  sign 
that  yeast  has  gotten  into  it,  and  that  it  is  beginning  to' 
work.  In  our  fourth  bottle  another  portion  of  sugar  solu- 
tion is  placed,  and  some  yeast  added.     Now,  this  solution 
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we  boil,  and,  whilst  it  is  boiling,  we  fit  into  its  wide  neck  a 
plug  of  cotton.  We  set  this  also  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  yeast,  and  then  wait.  But  we  wait  in  vain.  No  change 
is  apparent. 

Four  facts  have  thus  been  learned  regarding  the  nature 
of  yeast  Let  us  sum  them  up.  By  the  first  experiment 
we  discovered  that  if  yeast  is  placed  in  contact  with  a  fluid 
containing  sugar  it  induces  a  chemical  change,  by  which 
the  sugar  is  decomposed,  principally  into  carbonic,  anhy- 
dride and  alcohol.  The  second  experiment  taught  us  that 
this  something  which  induces  the  chemical  change  can  be 
filtered  off  from  the  containing  fluid,  whilst  the  third 
experiment  informed  us  that  these  particles  float  in  the  air, 
and  that  they  can  be  filtered  out  by  passing  the  air  through 
cotton.  In  the  fourth  and  last  experiment  we  gained  the 
knowledge  that  the  efficiency  of  yeast  is  destroyed  by  heat. 
The  question,  What  are  these  particles  that  they  can  pro- 
duce such  mysterious  changes?  remains  to  be  answered. 

And  now  we  will  call  upon  our  microscope  to  assist  us 
in  finding  the  answer.  A  drop  of  yeast  is  placed  on  a 
glass  slide  and  covered  with  a  thin  glass.  The  micro- 
scope is  adjusted  with  a  moderately  high  magnifying  power. 
With  the  drop  of  yeast  on  the  stage  of  our  instrument,  we 
take  a  look  through  the  tube.  What  do  we  see?  A  num- 
ber of  round  or  oval  transparent  cells  are  seen  floating 
before  us.  Some  are  single,  others  are  arranged  like  a 
string  of  beads,  whilst  still  others  show  a  large  cell  with 
one  or  two  small  cells  attached.  The  large  cell  we  may 
call  the. mother  cell,  the  smaller  ones  are  daughter  cells. 
Each  cell  is  composed  of  a  thin  walled  sac,  enclosing  a 
granular  fluid.  The  sac  is  the  cell  wall,  the  contents  is 
protoplasm.  The  average  size  of  these  cells  is  about  y^ 
of  an  inch.  Chemical  analysis  has  determined  its  composi- 
tion to  be  made  up  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  potassium,  magnesium  and  calcium.  In  order 
to  determine  whether  these  cells  are  living  organisms,  we 
shall  have  to  perform  another  experiment.  For  this  pur- 
pose I  had  prepared  one  of  Pasteur's  culture  fluids.  In  a 
portion  of  this  fluid  we  placed  a  small  quantity  of  yeast, 
and  examined  it  with  the  microscope.  We  see  only  a  few 
isolated  cells  here  and  there  in  the  fluid.  We  allow  it  to 
stand  in   a   warm   place   over  night.      Next  morning  we 
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examine  the  contents  of  our  bottle  again.  The  surface  of 
the  fluid  is  covered  with  a  frothy  scum.  This  scum,  upon 
examination,  is  found  to  consist  of  an  immense  number 
of  yeast  cells,  which  have  grown  during  the  night.  We, 
therefore,  conclude  that  these  cells  are  living  cells,  for  only 
living  organism  can  grow  and  multiply.  But  we  have 
also  discovered  how  they  grow.  When  we  examined  the 
contents  of  our  bottle  in  the  evening  we  saw  only  a  few 
single  cells.  Now  we  see  a  great  many  cells  with  smaller 
cells  attached.  These  cells,  therefore,  multiply  by  budding. 
Each  bud  in  turn  becomes  the  parent  of  another  bud, 
until  we  sometimes  see  six  or  seven  cells  joined  together. 
Each  cell  is  a  perfect  individual,  and  represents  one  gener- 
ation. 

One  more  question  remains  to  be  answered.  We  have 
not  yet  determined  whether  the  organism  is  a  plant  or  an 
animal.  Our  culture  fluid  will  help  us  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem. This  fluid  is  a  solution  of  the  inorganic  salts,  ammo- 
nium tartrate,  potassium  phosphate,  calcium  phosphate, 
magnesium  sulphate  and  sugar,  the  whole  dissolved  in  dis- 
tilled water.  In  this  we  found  the  yeast  plant  will  grow 
very  vigorously. 

As  the  cell  consists  of  cellulose  and  its  contents  is  pro- 
toplasm, neither  of  which  we  placed  in  the  fluid,  we  are 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  these  cells  are  plant  cells,  for 
only  plant  cells  have  the  power  of  taking  up  from  the  sur- 
rounding fluid  the  inorganic  salts  anjl  constructing  out  of 
them  such  organic  compounds  as  protoplasm. 

We  can  classify  it  still  further.  We  know  it  is  a  plant. 
To  what  division  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  does  it  belong? 
It  contains  neither  starch  nor  chlorophyll.  It  grows  with- 
out requiring  sunlight.  It  absorbs  oxygen  and  gives  off 
carbonic  anhydride,  all  properties  which  are  not  character- 
istic of  green  plants.  But  these  are  the  characteristics  of 
another  class  of  plants  called  fungi. 

I  have  now  presented  with  more  or  less  detail  our  first 
study.  Although  I  have  omitted  some  particulars,  enough 
has  been  indicated  to  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
plan.  Every  experiment  and  every  observation  was  made 
by  the  pupils  themselves. 
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The  knowledge  which  they  gained  was  derived  from 
phenomena  observed  with  their  own  eyes,  and  worked  out 
by  their  own  hands. 

The  practical  bearing  of  the  results  was  thoroughly 
understood.  The  girls  of  the  class  were  particularly  inter- 
ested in  this  subject;  practically  familiar  with  it,  they  had 
never  known  its  nature  nor  the  conditions  which  favor  its 
growth.  They  had  now  been  supplied  with  the  means  of 
solving  for  themselves  that  seemingly  inexplicable  mystery 
which  so  often  puzzles  and  aggravates  our  good  house- 
keepers— an  obstinate  batch  of  dough. 

To  them  the  cause  and  prevention  of  fermentation  in 
preserved  and  canned  fruits  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  tradi- 
tion, but  rests  upon  a  knowledge  obtained  by  personal 
observation. 

As  the  yeast  plant  is  the  simplest  type  of  the  non-chlo- 
rophyll  bearing  fungi,  so  protococcus  is  the  simplest  type 
of  that  large  class  of  green  or  chlorophyll  bearing  plants. 
This,  then,  formed  the  subject  of  our  second  study.  To 
avoid  tediouwiess,  however,  I  will  omit  details  and  give 
only  results. 

My  pupils  explored  water-troughs,  mud  holes  and 
ditches  to  supply  the  necessary  specimens  for  observation. 
Like  the  yeast  plant,  the  protococcus  consists  of  a  single 
cell,  composed  of  a  cell  wall  and  a  granular  protoplasm, 
but  instead  of  being  transparent  and  colorless,  it  has  dif- 
fused through  its  mass  granules  of  coloring  matter,  gener- 
ally green,  but  occasionally  half  green  and  half  red,  some- 
times wholly  red.  We  found  the  yeast  plant  to  multiply 
its  cells  by  budding.  Protococcus  multiplies  by  dividing 
each  cell  into  two  cells.  Protococcus  requires  sunlight  for  its 
development  and  growth.  The  yeast  plant  does  not.  The 
latter  gives  off  carbonic  anhydride,  and  absorbs  oxygen. 
Protococcus  absorbs  carbonic  anhydride  and  gives  off  oxy- 
gen, when  exposed  to  sunlight. 

One  peculiarity  of  this  plant  is  its  motile  stage.  During 
this  stage  it  possesses  two  long  filaments — projections  of 
protoplasm — called  cilia.  By  means  of  these  it  can  move 
very  rapidly  through  the  water,  and  thus  be  easily  mistaken 
for  an  animal. 
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In  our  next  study  the  proteus  animalcule  permitted  us 
to  observe  the  simplest  manifestations  of  animal  life,  and  to 
note  the  conditions  of  its  existence. 

We  chose  the  bacteria  for  the  fourth  study,  because  in 
our  current  literature  we  frequently  meet  with  allusions  to 
them  in  connection  with  the  cause  of  contagious  diseases. 
As  some  Very  conflicting  notions  prevail  regarding  their 
nature  I  thought  it  desirable  that  we  should  observe  some 
facts  about  them.  Pasteur's  culture  liquid  and  diverse  infu- 
sions furnished  the  means.  We  learned  that  bacteria  are 
organisms  belonging  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  They 
have  a  great  variety  of  forms.  They  are  the  cause  of  all 
putrefactive  fermentation.  No  decay  of  organic  matter 
takes  place  without  their  presence.  They  are  so  extremely 
small  that  they  require  the  highest  power  of  the  microscope 
to  discern  them.  They  float  in  the  air,  but  cah  be  filtered 
off  by  means  of  cotton.  A  temperature  of  140  deg. 
destroys  their  vitality. 

In  the  study  of  moulds  we  first  met  with  that  singular 
form  of  reproduction  called  alternation  of  generation. 

A  view  of  the  streaming  motion  of  the  protoplasm  in 
the  vegetable  cell,  sometimes  miscalled  circulation,  "gives  a 
reality  to  our  conception,  which  no  amount  of  descriptive 
text  could  impress  so  well. 

Definite  ideas  regarding  the  characteristics  of  a  cryp- 
togamous  plant  and  the  differentiation  of  cells  to  form  tis- 
sues can  be  most  readily  acquired  by  a  careful  study  of  the 
structure  and  life  of  a  fern. 

By  means  of  thin  cross-sections  of  the  rhizome  the 
microscope  will  reveal  its  beautiful  scaloriform  and  spiral 
vessels.  The  brown  patches  on  the  under  side  of  the  pin- 
nules are  seen  to  be  bunches  of  translucent  cells  full  of 
minute  bodies  called  spores.  The  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  prothallus  of  the  fern  and  the  discovery  of  its 
function  is  always  a  source  of  wonder  and  surprise. 

A  quantity  of  duckweed  gathered  by  my  pupils  one  day, 
from  a  pool  of  clear  water  close  by,  gave  occasion  for  "more 
expression  of  astonishment  and  delight  than  anything 
which  so  far  had  been  discovered.     On  the  stems  of  these 
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tiny  plants  are  found  whole  colonies  of  vorticellae,  wheel- 
animalcules  and  green  hydrae. 

Whoever  has  observed  a  wheel-animalcule  in  its  native 
element,  when  exposed  to  sunlight,  with  all  its  beautiful 
transparent  organs  in  rapid  motion,  can  form  some  idea  of 
the  effect  which  such  a  wonderful  spectacle  has  upon  a 
young  mind  to  whom  it  is  presented  for  the  first  time.  Our 
hydra,  too,  seemed  to  catch  the  inspiration  "of  the  occasion, 
for  it  filled  its  spectators  with  amazement  by  sending  out  a 
bud  from  its  body,  and  developing  it  into  a  complete  coun- 
terpart of  itself — tentacles  and  all — in  the  short  time  of 
twenty  hours. 

Here  we  have  another  instance  of  multiplication  by  bud- 
ding, but  in  this  case  it  is  an  animal  instead  of  a  plant. 

In  the  study  of  human  physiology,  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  through  the  capillaries  is  seldom  clearly  compre- 
hended by  ordinary  pupils.  We  can  illustrate  this  beauti- 
fully by  a  living  animal. 

For  this  purpose  I  asked  my  boys  to  secure  for  us  one 
of  those  nocturnal  vocalists  whose  discordant  notes  so  fre- 
quently break  the  monotony  of  a  balmy  summer  evening. 

The  translucent  membrane  found  between  the  toes  of 
his  foot,  when  spread  out  on  the  stage  of  the  microscope, 
gives  a  most  excellent  view  of  the  movement  of  the  red 
blood  discs  through  this  net-work  of  minute  tubes.  Both 
the  arterial  and  venous  flow  can  be  seen  at  the  same  time. 
But  while  it  serves  to  illustrate  a  physiological  function,  it 
can  also  be  made  to  exhibit  a  pathological  condition : 
namely,  the  state  of  the  capillaries  during  an  inflammatory 
process.  If  we  place  a  few  grains  of  mustard  on  the  moist 
membrane  as  it  is  stretched  out  before  us,  a  change  iti  the 
motion  of  the  blood  discs  soon  becomes  apparent.  Instead 
of  continuing  to  pass  through  the  tubes  singly,  they  now 
begin  to  crowd  through,  in  much  greater  numbers,  giving 
to  the  membrane  a  much  redder  appearance.  This  is  due 
to  an  increase  in  the  diameter  of  the  tubes.  The  irritation 
produced  by  the  mustard  causes  the  muscular  fibres  sur- 
rounding the  blood-vessels  to  become  flaccid,  and  they, 
therefore,  allow  more  blood  to  enter  the  vessels. 
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Another  change  is  noticeable.  The  blood  flows  slower 
and  slower,  until  finally  complete  stagnation  ensues. 

We  have  now  before  us  a  perfect  inflammation  of  the 
frog's  foot.  A  precisely  similar  condition  obtains  in  an 
inflammation  of  any  organ  of  the  human  body. 

If  such  a  condition  were  continued  for  any  length  of 
time,  it  is  obvious  that  serious  structural  changes  must 
result.  We,  therefore,  remove  the  mustard  and  keep  the 
membrane  moist  until  the  flow  of  blood  is  fully  re-estab- 
lished. In  consideration  of  the  interesting  lesson  afforded 
us  by  our  subject  under  the  microscope,  and  as  we  owe 
him  no  grudge,  he  is  returned  to  his  favorite  element, 
where  he  will,  no  doubt,  be  the  hero  among  his  amphibious 
colleagues. 

Many  more  examples  could  be  cited  to  illustrate  the 
numerous  uses  to  which  the  microscope  can  be  put.  But  I 
determined  to  indicate  only  an  outline  of  my  own  experi- 
ence with  the  instrument  as  an  adjunct  in  school  work. 

No  time  which  I  have  ever  spent  in  the  pursuit  of 
information  or  knowledge  has  yielded  me  so  much  genuine 
pleasure  and  such  fruitful  results  as  the  time  spent  with  this 
instrument. 

But  its  value  does  not  lie  wholly  in  the  immediate 
knowledge  which  we  gain  by  its  use.  It  excites  in  us  a 
desire  to  go  farther  than  mere  external  appearance.  The 
curiosity  to  know  something  about  the  nature  of  an  object, 
its  life,  and  the  conditions  which  brought  it  into  existence, 
leads  us,  unconsciously,  to  become  independent  observers. 

My  observation  and  experience  has  led  me  to  believe 
that  the  teacher  who  has  stored  his  mind  with  accurate  and 
positive  knowledge,  and  has  this  knowledge  in  an  available 
form,  can  do  better  teaching,  can  secure  more  satisfactory 
and  happier  results,  than  he  with  whom  a  certificate  and  a 
school  is  the  climax  of  his  ambition. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

The  following  resolutions  were  reported  by  committee 
and  unanimously  adopted: 
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Resolved,  That  we  thank  the  Board  of  Education  of 
District  No.  One,  the  railroads  and  hotels,  and  the  Denver 
University,  for  favors  extended;  the  executive  committee 
for  their  work  in  the  interests  of  the  association,  and 
Doctors  Hewett  and  Reed  for  their  lectures. 

Resolved,  That  a  periodical  published  in  the  interests 
of  the  schools  of  Colorado  and  affording  a  medium  of  in- 
struction and  communication  between  the  State  department 
of  education  and  the  several  school  boards  throughout  the 
State  is  desirable. 

Resolved,  That  the  Hon.  H.  M.  Hale,  with  two  others 
whom  he  may  appoint,  shall  constitute  a  committee  the 
duty  of  which  shall  be  to  prepare  and  print  a  pamphlet 
embodying  a  history  of  the  schools  of  Colorado,  and 
especially  a  history  of  this  Association  now  just  complet- 
ing its  tenth  year  of  life;  and  that  _said  committee  be 
hereby  empowered  to  draw  on  the  treasury  of  this  Associa- 
tion to.  the  extent  of  #200  to  defray  expenses,  said  money 
to  be  refunded  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  said  pam- 
phlet. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  decided  sense  of  this  Associa- 
tion that  the  true  aim  of  education  is  the  development  of 
character;  that  the  culture  of  the  heart  should  never  be* 
subordinated  to  that- of  the  head — the  training  of  the  con- 
science to  the  training  of  the  intellect — and  that  in  realiza- 
tion of  this  aim  we  recognize  as  the  most  potent  factor  a 
true  Christian  morality,  embodied  in  the  character  of  the 
living  teacher  and  pervading  and  guiding  all  the  work  of 
the  school. 
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BENJAMIN    H.  EATON, 

Governor  of  Colorado: 
Sir: 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  law,  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  to  you  the  Fifth  Biennial  Report  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  biennial  term 
ending  August  31,  1886. 

Leonidas   S.  Cornell, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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The  following  statement  will  show,  in  a  measure,  the 
advance  of  the  school  work  of  the  State  during  the  past 
two  years : 
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Number  of  children  of  school  age | 

Number  of  school  districts j 

Number  of  school  houses. I 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled - v. 

Average  daily  attendance 

Number  of  teachers  employed 

Value  of  school  property 111,676,13000  !  $3,343.98*  00  I 

Total  receipts  - M _ |    1,087,659181    1,117,00880] 

Total  expenditures j       876,671  ia  ,       905,69a  57  | 

Balance  on  hand - - 210,98806  ,       311,38693  i 
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SYNOPSIS 

OF  THE 


Public  School  System  of  Colorado. 


Officers. 


Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
State  Board  of  Education. 
County  Superintendents. 
District  Boards. 

SCHOOLS. 

1  Ungraded  District  Schools. 
Town  and  City  Graded  Schools,  with 
High  School  Courses. 

Higher  and  special  Schools. 


University,  Boulder. 

School  of  Mines,  Golden. 

Agricultural  College,  Fort  Collins. 

Mute  and  Blind  Institute,  Colorado  Springs, 


OTHER    AGENCIES. 


State  Teachers'  Association,  voluntary. 
County  Teachers'  Association,  voluntary. 


SCHOOL   AGE. 


Between  six  and  twenty-one ;  attendance  voluntary. 
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SCHOOL   YEAR. 

Begins  September  I,  ends  August  31. 


Superintendent  of  public  instruction. 


Elected  by  the  people  for  two  years.  Has  general 
supervision  of  the  public  schools;  collects  and  tabulates 
the  school  statistics  of  the  State;  apportions  the  State 
school  fund  to  the  counties;  gives  information  to  school 
officers  upon  construction  of  school  law ;  prepares  and 
furnishes  blanks  for  use  of  school  officers  and  registers  for 
teachers ;  also  furnishes  questions  for  teachers'  examina- 
tions ;  visits  annually  such  counties  as  most  need  his  per- 
sonal attendance,  inspecting  schools  and  making  public 
addresses;  is  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
and  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Land  Commissioners; 
makes  biennial  report  to  the  Governor,  in  December  pre- 
vious to  each  session  of  the  Legislature;  causes  school 
law  to  be  published  and  distributed  in  pamphlet  form;  is 
ex  officio  State  Librarian. 


STATE     BOARD    OF    EDUCATION. 

Consists  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  Attorney  General. 

Issues  State  diplomas  to  such  teachers  as  may  pass 
examination,  after  having  taught  successfully  in  the  State 
for  two  years  ;#  tries  appeals  from  the  decision  of  County 
Superintendents,  but  cannot  render  a  judgment  for  money. 


State   board  of  Examiners. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  President 
of  the  State  University,  the  President  of  the  Agricultural 
College  and  the  President  of  the  State  School  of  Mines, 
constitute  a  State  Board  of  Examiners,  having  entire  con- 
trol of  the  examinations  for  State  diplomas. 
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COUNTY   SUPERINTENDENTS    OF   SCHOOLS. 


Elected  by  the  people  for  two  years.  Compensation, 
five  dollars  per  day,  and  fifteen  cents  for  each  mile  neces- 
sarily traveled;  but  such  compensation  may  not  exceed  one 
hundred  dollars  in  one  year  for  each  school  in  the  county; 
holds  quarterly  examinations  for  teachers,  and  grants  cer- 
tificates to  successful  applicants;  apportions  the  county 
school  fund  to  the  districts ;  visits  each  district  at  least  once 
each  quarter  while  school  is  in  session,  for  the  purpose  of 
inspecting  the  schools,  advising  with  teachers  and  school 
officers,  and  examining  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  latter, 
to  see  if  the  same  are  properly  kept,  and  the  district  funds 
accounted  for ;  receives  reports  from  district  secretaries  and 
makes  report  annually  to  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion ;  hears  appeals  from  decisions  of  district  boards ;  sup- 
plies districts  and  teachers  with  copies  of  the  school  law 
and  all  needed  blanks  and  registers  ;  is  Land  Commissioner 
of  the  county. 


district  Boards. 

In  districts  of  the  first  class :  /'.  e.%  those  which  have  a 
school  population  of  more  than  1 ,000,  the  district  board  is 
composed  of  six  directors,  two  of  whom  are  elected  annu- 
ally on  the  first  Monday  in  May,  and  hold  office  three 
years.  They  elect  one  of  their  number  president,  a  secre- 
tary, who  may  be  a  member  of  the  board,  and  a  treasurer, 
who  may  not  be  a  member  of  the  board.  In  all  other 
districts  the  board  consists  of  three  members,  term  three 
years,  one  elected  each  year.  These  district  boards  are  the 
executive  officers  of  the  districts,  which  are  bodies  corpo- 
rate, created  by  law. 

The  directors  are  custodians  of  the  district  property  of 
all  kinds ;  they  employ  and  discharge  teachers  and  laborers, 
and  fix  the  salaries  of  the  same;  make  rules  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  schools,  and  prescribe  the  course  of  study 
and  the  text  books;  suspend  or  expel  pupils;  disburse  all 
school  money ;  keep  district  records ;  take  school  census ; 
report  annually  to  County  Superintendent;  enforce  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
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struction,  and  in  general  do  all  things  necessary  to  can-y- 
on the  schools. 

In  districts  with  a  school  population  of  350  or  more, 
the  directors  fix  the  amount  of  the  special  tax  levy,  if  any, 
for  such  purposes.  In  smaller  districts  the  question  is  sub- 
mitted to  a  vote  of  the  people,  if  more  than  two  mills  is  to 
be  levied. 

The  Constitution  of  the  State  provides:  "That  no  per- 
son shall  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  at  any  school  district 
election,  or  to  hold  any  school  district  office  on  account  of 
sex." 


SCHOOLS. 


No  district  is  entitled  to  any  portion  of  the  State  or 
county  fund,  unless  it  maintains  a  school,  taught  by  a  • 
licensed  teacher  for  at  least  sixty  days  in  each  year.  In 
the  count)'  districts,  schools  are  maintained  from  sixty  to 
one  hundred  and  sixty  days,  sometimes  prolonged  even  to 
two  hundred  days.  In  cities  and  towns  the  schools  are 
from  one  hundred  and  twenty  (in  a  few)  to  two  hundred 
days  in  length ;  those  in  which  is  enrolled  a  majority  of 
the  pupils  of  graded  schools  are  in  session  at  least  one 
hundred  and  ninety  days ;  while  those  in  which  is  enrolled 
a  majority  of  the  pupils  of  ungraded  schools  are  in  session 
about  one  hundred  days. 

Many  of  the  graded  schools  have  a  High  School  course, 
open  to  all,  while  Denver  is  the  only  city  sufficiently  popu- 
lous as  yet  to  require  a  High  School  with  a  full  and  entirely 
distinct  faculty. 


TEACHERS. 


All  teachers  engaged  in  public  schools  must  hold  a 
certificate  from  the  County  Superintendent,  or  a  State  cer- 
tificate issued  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Neither 
county  nor  Slate  certificates  are  granted,  except  upon  a 
thorough  examination  in  the  branches  required. 
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HIGHER    AND    SPECIAL    INSTITUTIONS    OF    LEARNING. 

The  State  has  made  ample  provision  for  the  higher  and 
special  education  of  its  youth.  The  State  University,  at 
Boulder,  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  six  Regents, 
elected  by  the  people ;  the  Agricultural  College,  at  Fort 
Collins;  the  School  of  Mines,  at  Golden,  and  the  Deaf 
Mute  and  Blind  Institute,  at  Colorado  Springs,  are  con- 
trolled by  boards  of  management  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. These  institutions  are  supported  by  the  State,  by 
an  annual  tax  levy  of  one-fifth  of  one  mill. 

REFORMATORY     INSTITUTIONS. 

The  State  Industrial  School,  at  Golden,  is  a  reform 
school  for  boys.  It  has  been  managed  from  the  first  on 
the  modern  family  plan,  nothing  prison-like  in  its  appear- 
ance or  its  discipline,  and  its  success  has  been   gratifying. 


SCHOOL    REVENUE. 

The  public  school  revenue  of  Colorado  is  derived  almost 
exclusively  from  taxation.  In  common  with  other  new 
Western  States,  she  has  a  land  grant  of  sections  sixteen 
and  thirty-six  in  each  surveyed  township,  but  so  large  a 
portion  of  these  fall  upon  arid  lands,  that  the  grant  is  of  little 
aid  to  our  school  fund.  The  statute  provides  for  the  annual 
levy  of  a  county  tax  for  school  purposes  of  not  less  than 
two  nor  more  than  five  mills ;  this,  with  the  proceeds  of 
penal  fines,  constitutes  the  county  school  fund.  To  this  is 
added  whatever  may  be  received  from  the  State  fund, 
which,  during  the  past  year,  has  been  materially  reduced, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  all  funds  arising  from  the  leasing  of 
school  lands  were,  by  an  act  of  the  last  Legislature,  trans- 
ferred to  the  permanent  school  fund. 

In  many  States  there  is  a  "  Teachers'  Wages  Fund," 
which  cannot  be  used  for  any  other  purpose.  There  is  no 
such  fund  known    to  the    laws    of  Colorado.      What  is 
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known  as  the  "General  Fund,"  derived,  as  above  stated, 
from  the  county  tax,  from  fines  and  estrays,  and  from  the 
State  fund,  is  available  for  all  legitimate  expenses  of  the 
district,  except  purchasing  sites,  erecting  and  furnishing 
buildings,  making  permanent  improvements.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  a  special  school  tax,  when  collected,  are  practically 
added  to  the  General  Fund,  because  available  for  precisely 
the  same  purposes.  The  excess  of  the  special  bond  tax,  if 
any,  after  paying  the  interest  coupons  due,  can  be  used  for 
the  same  purposes.  None  of  these  moneys  can  be  used 
for  building,  enlarging  or  furnishing  school  houses,  or 
purchasing  sites,  except  the  unexpended  balance  remaining 
to  the  credit  of  the  district  any  year,  after  paying  the  ex- 
penses of  a  ten  months'  school  for  that  year.  Repairs  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  ordinary  wear  and  tear  of  the 
buildings  can  be  paid  from  this  fund.  If  a  district  is  to 
build,  enlarge,  furnish,  or  purchase  site,  it  must  tax  itself 
for  that  purpose.  There  is  no  statutory  limit  to  the  rate  of 
taxation  which  a  district  may  vote,  either  for  school  or 
building  purposes,  and  in  districts  of  first  and  second 
classes  it  is  the  duty  of  the  board  to  fix  the  rate,  and  the 
board  may  also  order  the  levy  of  one-tenth  of  a  mill  to  be 
expended  for  a  library. 


REPORT 


Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


In  presenting  this  report,  it  is  quite  gratifying  to  note 
the  evidence  of  substantial  growth  and  vigorous  life  mani- 
fested in  the  school  work  throughout  the  State  during  the 
last  two  years.  The  statistical  reports  and  written  state- 
ments from  the  County  Superintendents  of  the  various 
counties  indicate,  that  much  is  being  done  to  render  the 
schools  more  efficient.  More  care  in  the  examination  and 
selection  of  teachers,  a  disposition  to  grade  the  country 
schools,  and  establish  school  libraries,  and  the  organization 
of  teachers'  associations,  are  among  the  things  that  are 
worthy  of  special  mention. 

In  entering  upon  the  duties  of  this  office,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  term,  it  was  with  a  conviction  that, 
among  other  things,  steps  should  be  taken  to  grade  country 
schools,  to  build  up  school  libraries,  and  to  organize  county 
educational  associations  where  such  organizations  did  not 
already  exist. 

s  These  county  organizations  seemed  to  be  a  necessity  in 
order  to  secure  intelligent  and  uniform  action  in  matters 
relating  to  school  work. 

In  order  to  secure  uniformity  of  action  throughout  the 
State  in  the  above  matters,  and  to  awaken  an  interest 
therein,  the  following  letter  was  addressed  to  the  County 
Superintendents  of  the  State,  immediately  after  they  took 
charge  of  their  offices  in  January,  1886: 
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Office  of 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Denver,  Colo.,  January  15,  1886. 


Superintendent  of  Schools  > County  : 

Dear  Sir  : 

You  have  just  entered  upon  the  duties  of  your  office  for  a  term  of 
two  years,  and  during  this  period  you  can  do  much  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  schools  in  your  county.  In  order  that  unity  of  action 
may  exist  throughout  the  State,  permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
few  things  of  importance  to  the  school  work,  and  urge  upon  you  the 
necessity  of  earnest  effort  to  secure  them. 

First,  it  is  important  that  a  course  of  study  be  adopted  in  all  the 
ungraded  schools  of  your  county.  At  present  most  of  our  ungraded 
schools  are  without  a  definite  outline  of  work,  and  under  this  con- 
dition the  results  are  not  satisfactory.  The  condition  of  the  schools 
will  be  greatly  improved  when  a  course  of  study  is  adopted  by  each 
school  board,  and  the  teacher  is  required  to  carry  it  out  in  the  school 
room.  This  wil.l  not  be  done  unless  the  County  Superintendents  urge 
its  importance  and  point  out  its  value  to  school  officers  and  teachers. 
For  the  purpose  of  uniformity,  I  wish  to  recommend  the  "Course  of 
Study  for  Ungraded  Schools/1  published  in  the  Daily  Register,  in 
use  in  the  public  schools  of  Colorado.  This  course  was  adopted  in 
June,  1882,  by  a  convention  of  the  educators  of  the  State,  and  is  in- 
tended  as  an  outline,  to  be  varied  in  detail  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
school.  In  comparing  this  with  courses  of  study  used  in  like  schools 
of  other  States,  I  find  nothing  that  seems  better.  In  Boulder  county 
a  number  of  ungraded  schools  have  adopted  a  course  of  study,  and 
good  results  are  already  reported,  although  introduced  but  recently. 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  impossible,  under  the  present  provisions,  to  hold 
"  Teachers'  Institutes,"  except  in  a  very  few  counties,  allow  me  to 
recommend  the  organization  of  a  County  Teachers'  Association,  to 
be  held  for  two  or  three  days,  at  least  once  a  year.  This  will  give 
you, an  opportunity  of  having  your  teachers  together,  where  you  can 
make  such  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  work  as  you  think  best.  You 
can  also  arrange  to  have  such  work  done,  and  methods  of  teaching 
illustrated,  together  with  the  discussion  of  other  important  features 
of  the  school  work,  as  you  deem  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  educational 
interests  of  your  county. 

You  can  also  do  much  toward  the  establishment  of  School  Libra- 
ries. At  present  we  have  but  few  in  the  State.  These  are  in  the 
larger  towns,  and  have  been  created  by  means  of  private  contribu- 
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tions  and  entertainments.  The  law  provides  that  a  tax  may  be 
levied  by  a  district  for  library  purposes.  The  carrying  out  of  this 
provision  of  the  law  should  be  encouraged.  No  school  is  well 
equipped  without  a  library,  yet  you  may  find  a  disposition  among 
the  people  to  advance  slowly  in  this  matter;  but  it  is  a  needed  ad- 
vance, and  one  which  you  can  greatly  aid,  standing  as  you  do  at  the 
head  of  the  schools  of  your  county.  If  the  County  Superintendents 
of  the  State  will  take  hold  of  these  matters,  in  connection  with  the 
other  duties  of  the  office,  a  new  life  will  dawn  upon  the  schools  of 
the  State.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  in  regard  to  the  fore- 
going suggestions. 

Hoping  they  may  find  in  you  a  hearty  approval,  I  remain, 

Yours  respectfully, 

L.  S.  CORNELL, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


COUNTY    TEACHERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

• 

It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  about  twenty-five  coun- 
ties have  already  organized  Teachers'  Associations,  and 
others  will  do  so  in  the  near  future.  I  have  endeavored  to 
be  present  at  these  meetings  when  possible.  These  associa- 
tions have,  been  attended  with  good  results.  Through 
them  a  new  life  has  entered  into  the  school  work.  Teach- 
ers have  been  inspired  with  new  zeal,  and  school  boards 
have  been  led  to  see  the  importance  of  making  their  schools 
better. 


School  Libraries. 


In  establishing  and  maintaining  public  school  libraries, 
something  has  been  done,  but  not  enough.  But  few  dis- 
tricts have  availed  themselves  of  the  provision  of  the  law 
for  levying  one- tenth  of  a  mill  for  library  purposes.  Most 
of  the  libraries  now  established  are  the  result  of  private 
contributions  and  public  entertainments.  Districts  of  the 
third  class  should  be  authorized  by  law  to  levy  a  library 
tax,  as  well  as  districts  of  the  first  and  second  classes. 

"Such  libraries  are  of  great  value,  and  every  school  in  the 
State  ought  to  have  one,  of  at  least  a  few  volumes  for  refer- 
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ence.  Without  doubt,  there  is  an  increased  interest  in 
libraries  among  the  school  people  of  the  State, as  the  reports 
show  that  the  number  of  volumes  in  school  libraries  have 
almost  doubled  in  the  past  two  years,  but  the  matter  must 
not  be  allowed  to  rest  here.  It  will  be  time  to  rest  when 
all  of  our  schools  are  supplied  with  suitable  reference 
books  for  the  use  of  pupils. 


COURSE    OP    STUDY    FOR    THE    COUNTRY    SCHOOLS. 


This  feature  of  the  school  work  has  recently  received 
considerable  attention  in  this  State,  and  encouraging  pro- 
gress has  been  made.  The  reports  this  year  show  that  in 
the  State  there  are  now  a  large  number  of  country  schools 
that  have  adopted  a  definite  course  of  study.  Our  country 
schools  cannot  be  made  as  thorough  and  efficient  as  they 
should  be,  until  a  definite  course  of  study  is  adopted  and 
the  pupils  are  classified. 

It  has  been  over  four  years  since  the  course  of  study 
published  in  our  daily  registers  was  first  recommended  to 
district  boards  of  ungraded  schools  for  consideration  and 
adoption,  but  little  seems  to  have  been  done  until  last  year, 
and  the  reports  this  year  are  the  first  to  -show  country 
schools  with  a  course  of  study.  This  course  of  study  was 
intended  only  as  a  general  outline  of  the  work,  with  a  view 
to  variation  in  detail  to  meet  the  contingencies  that  may 
arise  in  different  schools. 

The  following  statements,  from  a  few  of  the  County 
Superintendents  in  regard  to  the  success  of  a  course  of 
study,  are  in  place : 

"The  schools  in  our  county  that  have  adopted  a  course 
of  study  are  all  we  could  wish.  Our  shifting  population 
makes  all  methods  an  up-hill  work. 

"B.  A.  Arbogast, 
"Superintendent  of  Schools,  Summit  County? 
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"A  special  effort  has  been  made  during  the  past  year  to 
have  our  schools  adopt  the  excellent  course  of  study  for 
ungraded  schools  printed  in  the  Daily  Register,  and  I  am 
glad  to  report  encouraging  success.  Wherever  this  course 
has  been  adopted  and  carefully  carried  out,  thorough  work 
has  been  the  result.  I  shall  continue  to  urge  its  import- 
ance until  every  school  in  the  county  has  adopted  it. 

"J.  B.  Cooke, 
"  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Weld  County." 


u  The  schools  of  this  county  that  have  adopted  a  regu- 
lar course  of  study  are  progressing  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner.  There  seems  to  be  more  interest  taken  by  both 
pupil  and  teacher,  as  now  they  have  some  definite  plan  of 
labor,  systematized  so  as  to  be  continually  progressive  to 
the  pupil,  and  encouraging  alike  to  both  teacher  and  pupil. 
Although  but  few  outside  districts  have  adopted  a  course, 
it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  it  is  meeting  with  success  where 
adopted,  and  is  enthusing  new  life  into  the  school  work. 

11  Wm.  G.  Smith, 
"Superintendent  of  Schools,  Jefferson  County." 


"Seven  schools  in  this  county  have  adopted  the  course 
of  study,  but  only  one  long  enough  to  test  it.  This  school 
adopted  a  course  of  study  one  year  ago,  and  has  succeeded 
beyond  our  most  sanguine  expectations. 

"  Robt.  N.  Hancock, 
"Superintendent  of  Schools,  Douglas  County." 


"  In  every  case  where  a  course  of  study  has  been  adopted 
and  the  school  graded,  the  result  has  been  very  flattering, 
more  especially  so  in  the  country  schools.  It  is  a  great 
incentive  to  work  for  both  teacher  and  pupil.  The  teacher 
has  a  starting  place,  and  after  a  time  she  can  look  back  and 
see  what  has  been  done.  There  is  always  an  effort  to  do 
the  work  well,  if  the  school  is  graded,  much  more  so  at 
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least  than  in  schools  where  the  pupils  are  working  in  a 
haphazard  manner.  Again,  the  pupil  is  stimulated  to 
work  harder  and  more  earnestly  when  he  sees  that  there 
is  a  chance  for  him  to  step  up  from  one  grade  to  another. 
I  think  there  is  another  and  a  very  important  advantage  in 
having  country  schools  graded,  which,  at  first,  is  not  real- 
ized. I  find  that  it  is  often  the  case  that  a  pupil  in  a  country 
school  is  allowed  to  make  very  rapid  progress  in  his  favorite 
study  or  studies,  to  the  detriment  of  his  other  studies. 
This,  of  itself,  is  not  right,  and  whenever  a  pupil  that  has 
lost  his  equilibrium,  so  to  speak,  in  his  studies,  wishes,  as 
is  very  often  the  case,  to  enter  a  graded  school  in  some 
town  or  city,  he  becomes  much  discouraged  by  being 
placed  in  a  grade  where  his  neglected  studies  entitle  him 
to  be  placed.  The  work  in  the  country  and  city  schools 
should  be  so  graded  that  the  work  in  the  former,  as  far  as 
it  goes,  be  like  the  work  in  the  latter. 

"S.  D.  Carroll, 

"Superintendent  of  Schools \  Gunnison  County  r 


"The  country  schools  in  this  county  which  are  using  a 
course  of  study  and  have  been  graded,  are  very  successful 
in  the  course  pursued.  The  results  obtained  by  so  doing 
are,  the  pupils  are  better  classified,  a  more  uniform  series  of 
books  is  used,  and  more  and  efficient  work  is  performed 
by  both  teachers  and  pupils  in  these  schools,  while  the 
work  is  guided  by  the  course  of  study  so  that  each  suc- 
cessive teacher  does  not  have  to  classify  and  grade  the 
school,  but  can  commence  where  his  predecessor  left  off, 
thus  preventing  a  repetition  of  work,  which  is  often  the  case 
in  country  schools.  One  of  the  results  gained  in  grading 
the  schools  is  an  incentive  to  the  pupils,  as  they  will  work 
more  diligently  to  reach  a  higher  grade.  The  course  of 
study  and  grading  of  schools  pursued  in  this  county  is 
according  to  the  formula  prescribed  in  the  Daily  Register, 

"A.  Walters, 
"Superintendent  of  Schools,  Custer  County!' 
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If  the  country  schools  are  graded,  the  work  must  be 
accomplished  largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  County 
Superintentents.  They  must  see  that  the  teachers  properly 
classify  the  pupils  of  such  schools,  and  keep  proper  records 
of  such  classification.  From  these  records  the  teacher 
should  make  monthly  reports  to  the  County  Superintend- 
ent, which  shall  show  the  progress  of  the  school.  The 
mere  adoption  of  a  course  of  study  by  a  school  board  will 
avail  but  little  unless  some  system  is  inaugurated  for  having 
it  carried  out  and  made  permanent.  It  is  not  expected  that 
any  one  course  of  study  can  be  adopted  in  detail  in  every 
school.  County  Superintendents  must  determine  what 
course  is  best  suited  to  the  schools  of  their  counties.  Yet, 
if  possible,  it  will  be  better  to  follow  one  general  outline  of 
work  in  every  county. 

Convention  of  county  superintendents. 

In  order  to  secure  more  perfect  uniformity  of  action  in  the 
school  work  of  the  State,  the  following  call  for  a  State 
convention  of  County  Superintendents  was  issued: 


>n,  | 


Office  of 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Denver,  Colo.,  March  19,  1886 
Dear  Sir  : 

A  convention  of  the  County  Superintendents  of  the  State  will  be 
held  at  the  Barclay  Block,  Denver,  April  15,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  to 
which  your  are  especially  invited.  Among  the  subjects  to  be  discussed 
are  the  following : 

11  The  County  Superintendents'  Work  in  the  Office  and  Among  the 
Schools."    Discussion  opened  by  W.  H.  McCreery,  Fort  Collins. 

"Necessity  of  Uniformity  in  County  Superintendents'  Work." 
Discussion  opened  by  B.  A.  P.  Eaton,  Colorado  Springs. 

"  What  can  be  Done  to  Improve  Our  Country  Schools  r"  Discus- 
sion opened  by  J.  L.  Fetzer,  Denver. 

"County  Superintendents'  Meetings.  Shall  We  Organize  District 
Conventions?"    Discussion  opened  by  J.  H.  Freeman,  Cation  City. 

L.  S.  CORNELL, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

In  response  to  the  above  call,  a  very  enthusiastic  and 
profitable  meeting  was  held.     There  were  present  during 
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the  sessions,  State  Superintendent  Cornell,  County  Super- 
intendents J.  L.  Fetzer,  of  Arapahoe;  Amos  Bixby,  of 
Boulder;  Artemus  Walters,  of  Custer;  J.  B.  McGinty, 
of  Delta;  Robert  N.  Hancock,  of  Douglas;  B.  C. 
Killin,  of  Elbert;  B.  A.  P.  Eaton,  of  El  Paso;  J.  H. 
Freeman,  of  Fremont;  F.  S.  Beggs,  of  Gilpin;  Fred 
Pischel,  of  Huerfano ;  W.  G.  Smith,  of  Jefferson  ;  W.  H. 
McCreery,  of  Larimer ;  I.  S.  Smith,  of  Park ;  B.  A.  Arbo- 
gast,  of  Summit ;  J.  B.  Cooke,  of  Weld ;  and  City  Super- 
intendents Gove  and  Wegener,  and  ex-Superintendent 
Shattuck. 

The  addresses  made  and  the  discussions  that  followed 
showed  that  all  had  a  deep  interest  in  the  public  school 
work  and  were  desirous  of  obtaining  the  best  methods  for 
county  supervision  of  schools. 

During  the  session  of  the  convention,  the  following 
resolutions  were  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  the  course  of  study  printed  on 
cover  of  Daily  School  Register,  and  urge  upon  the  district  boards 
of  all  our  schools  to  adopt  and  carry  out  this  course  of  study. 

Resolved,  That  we  consider  the  development  of  character  as  the 
highest  end  of  education  and  the  only  safe  basis  of  American  citi- 
zenship, and  we  urge  upon  Superintendents  the  duty  of  doing  ail  in 
their  power  to  purify  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  schools  and  all 
their  surroundings. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  a  teacher's 
certificate  of  the  first  grade  should  be  evidence  of  a  high  degree  of 
proficiency  in  the  art  of  teaching,  as  well  as  in  literary  qualifications, 
and  to  this  end  we  recommend  the  uniform  practice  among  County 
Superintendents  of  granting  no  first  grade  certificate  upon  examina- 
tion, without  being  satisfied  also  by  personal  observation,  that  the 
applicant  possesses  a  high  degree  of  ability  in  all  that  pertains  to  the 
actual  management  of  the  school. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  great  care  in  the  issuing  of  tem- 
porary certificates,  granting  them  only  upon  good  evidence  of  fitness, 
and  when  imperatively  demanded  by  a  scarcity  of  regular  teachers 
or  other  urgent  reason. 

Resolved,  That  our  hearty  support  is  due,  and  that  it  be  given  to 
The  Colorado  School  Journal,  and  that  we  recommend  to  our  teach- 
ers, directors  and  others  interested  in  the  school  work  of  our  State, 
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this  worthy  monthly  above  all  others,  when  only  one  school  journal 
is  taken  by  the  individual,  and  that  the  Journal  be  adopted  as  the 
official  organ  of  the  County  Superintendents. 

Resolved,  That  we  should  do  for  Arbor  Day  everything  in  our 
power  to  make  the  day  what  it  was  intended  to  be,  and  that  the 
school  boards,  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  various  districts  of  our 
respective  counties  be  especially  invited  by  us  to  transplant  trees  on 
the  school  grounds,  if  suitable,  or  on  other  public  or  private  grounds 
as  may  be  deemed  best,  and  that  they  report  to  the  County  Super- 
intendents the  number  of  trees  planted,  that  we  may  be  able  to 
further  report  to  the  State  Forestry  Commissioner. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  the  income 
arising  from  the  leasing  of  the  school  lands  should  be  placed  in  the 
general  school  fund  for  semi-annual  distribution,  and  that  the 
amount  received  from  this  source,  since  the  change  of  the  law  of 
1885,  should  be  transferred  from  the  permanent  fund  to  the  general 
fund  for  apportionment  among  the  several  counties,  and  that  legis- 
lation to  this  end  be  asked  of  the  next  Legislature. 


TEACHERS'     INSTITUTES. 

Boulder,  Larimer,  Weld,  Fremont  and  Las  Animas 
counties  have  been  able  to  hold  institutes  of  two  weeks' 
length,  with  much  profit,  although  quite  expensive,  owing 
to  the  small  number  of  teachers.  But  few  other  counties 
are  able  to  bear  the  expense,  hence  in  most  counties  in  the 
State,  institutes  are  impracticable.  This  would  be  so,  even 
if  the  Legislature  should  grant  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$100  to  each  county,  for  such  purpose.  In  most  counties, 
the  number  of  teachers  are  too  few  to  hold  a  successful 
institute  of  two  weeks'  length.  The  value  of  Teachers' 
Normal  Institutes  is  not  questioned,  but  how  to  supply  the 
teachers  of  this  State  with  such  institutes,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  reach  the  greatest  number  at  the  least  expense,  is  a 
question  to  which  I  have  given  considerable  study.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  the  best  thing  that  can  be  done  at  present 
is  to  divide  the  State  into  about  four  Normal  Institute 
districts,  and  provide  for  holding  an  institute  annually  in 
each  district.  While  in  the  present  condition  of  State 
finances,  the  Legislature  will  never  consent  to  the  appro- 
priation of  $100  to  each  county  in  the  State,  aggregating 
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the  sum  of  $4,000  annually,  it  might  cheerfully  grant 
$100  to  each  district  annually,  or  the  sum  of  $400  for  the 
whole  State.  Our  State  ought  to  have  Normal  Insti- 
tutes, and  this  seems  to  me  to  be  the  best  solution  of  the 
problem. 

STATE    SCHOOL    FUND. 


The  amount  to  the  credit  of  the  public  school  fund, 
November  30,  1886,  was  $261,374.74.  This  includes  the 
funds  from  sale  of  school  lands  and  rents  on  said  lands 
since  the  law  of  1885  took  effect.  Interest  arising  from  the 
investment  of  the  above  amount  constitutes,  under  the 
present  law,  the  funds  for  semi  annual  distribution  among 
the  schools  of  the  State.  Previous  to  the  Legislature  of 
1885,  all  funds  arising  from  the  leasing  of  school  lands 
became  a  part  of  the  funds  thus  distributed,  but,  by  an  act 
of  that  body,  it  became  a  part  of  the  permanent  fund,  and 
only  the  interest  on  it  can  be  used,  thus  depriving  the 
schools  of  a  large  amount  of  needed  help. 

During  the  last  two  years  the  rent  on  the  school  lands 
of  the  State,  not  apportioned,  have  amounted  to  the  sum 
of  $89,804.69. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  policy  of  retiring  this  fund  from 
distribution  is  a  mistaken  one,  and  should  be  corrected  by 
the  next  Legislature. 

If  there  is  a  time  when  the  schools  of  the  State  need 
help,  it  is  now,  while  they  are  in  their  infancy  and  struggling 
for  existence.  Sparsely  settled  districts  frequently  make 
the  local  tax  for  the  support  of  schools  burdensome ;  yet 
our  people  pay  those  taxes  cheerfully.  While  the  amount 
per  capita  arising  from  the  rent  on  school  lands  would  not 
be  large  enough,  it  would  be  sufficient  in  many  cases  to 
afford  a  partial  relief. 


ARBOR    DAY. 


More  interest  was  manifested  by  the  schools  of  the  State 
in  tree-planting  during  the  past  year,  than  usual.  Many 
trees  were  planted  through  the  instrumentality  of  public 
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schools,  not  only  on  school  grounds,  but  upon  other  public 
grounds.  An  endeavor  was  made  by  this  office  to  have 
Arbor  Day  generally  observed  by  the  schools  of  the  State. 
The  following  letters  were  sent  out,  the  first  to  Principals 
of  schools,  the  second  to  County  Superintendents: 

Office  of  ] 

superintendbmt  of  public  instruction,     y 

Denver,  Colo.,  April  8,  1886.  j 


Principal  of School: 

Dear  Sir: 

Governor  Eaton  has  selected  April  29  as  Arbor  Day.  If  your 
school  grounds  are  enclosed,  and  can  be  irrigated,  I  hope  you  will 
observe  the  day  with  appropriate  exercises  and  the  planting  of  trees. 
Please  report  to  your  County  Superintendent  the  number  and  kind 
of  trees  planted. 

Yours  truly, 

L.  S.  CORNELL, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


Office  of 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Denver,  Colo.,  April  8,  1886. 


Superintendent  of  Schools County: 

Dear  Sir: 

Governor  Eaton  has  selected  April  29  as  Arbor  Day  for  the  State 
of  Colorado.  Permit  me  to  urge  upon  you  the  importance  of  having 
the  schools  of  your  county  observe  the  day  by  appropriate  exercises 
and  the  planting  of  trees  upon  such  school  grounds  as  can  be  irri- 
gated and  are  enclosed.  Hon.  Edgar  T.  Ensign,  State  Forestry 
Commissioner,  desires  you  to  report  to  him,  at  Colorado  Springs,  the 
number  and  kind  of  trees  planted  in  your  county. 

Yours  truly, 

L.  S.  CORNELL, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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In  accordance  with  this  request,  the  County  Superin- 
tendents reported  to  the  Forest  Commissioner,  and  his  pub- 
lished report  will  show  the  results. 


HISTORY    OF    EDUCATION    IN    COLORADO. 


Under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, a  history  of  the  educational  work  in  Colorado  has 
been  published.  The  committee  authorized  to  prepare  this 
history  consisted  of  H.  M.  Hale,  Aaron  Gove  and  J.  C. 
Shattuck.  This  volume,  although  brief,  furnishes  a  collec- 
tion of  the  facts  in  connection  with  the  early  history  of 
education  in  this  State  that  are  worthy  of  preservation.  It 
was  thought  best  to  collect  these  facts  while  those  who  en- 
gaged in  Colorado's  first  educational  work  were  still  living. 

SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

As  will  be  seen  elsewhere  in  this  report,  there  have  been 
erected  during  the  past  two  years  106  school  houses. 
Some  of  these  have  been  built  with  reference  to  the  com- 
fort, convenience  and  health  of  the  pupils,  while  others 
have  not. 

In  regard  to  the  proper  construction  of  school  houses, 
so  many  excellent  suggestions  were  made  by  my  prede- 
cessor, the  Hon.  J.  C.  Shattuck,  in  his  last  biennial  report, 
that  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  say  more  until  school  boards 
have  time  to  profit  by  what  has  already  been  said. 

TEACHERS. 

At  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  State  have  we  had  a 
greater  supply  of  excellent  teachers  than  now.  There  is  a 
constant  ipflux  of  teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  Union, 
seeking  positions  in  our  schools.  At  times  I  have  as  many 
as  fifty  names  of  teachers  wanting  situations,  and  nq  situa- 
tions to  be  had. 

Those  coming  to  Colorado  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
must  make  up  their  minds  to  take  their  chances,  for  the 
supply  is  greater  than  the  demand. 
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TEACHERS'  EXAMINATIONS. 

All  teachers  who  teach  in  the  schools  of  Colorado  must 
hold  a  certificate  obtained  from  the  proper  county  or  State 
authority,  by  passing  the  required  examination,  as  no 
certificates  are  granted  without  examination. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  may  desire  to  know 
something  of  our  county  examination,  the  following  instruc- 
tions, rules  and  questions  are  inserted : 


Office  of 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Denver,  Colorado. 


•} 


Circular  to  County  Superintendents  Concerning  the  Quarterly  Ex- 
amination of  Teachers. 

Gentlemen  :  • 

By  virtue  of  law,  I  am  now  required  to  prepare  questions  for  use 
in  quarterly  examination  of  teachers.  In  sending  these  questions,  I 
desire  to  make  the  following  suggestions  as  to  their  use. 

The  questions  will  be  forwarded  to  you  in  sealed  packages.  I 
recommend  that  you  open  them  on  the  morning  of  the  examination, 
in  the  presence  of  the  applicants.  There  is  work  for  two  days  of  five 
or  six  hours  each  for  the  average  applicant,  and  I  recommend  a  two 
days'  session,  at  least  in  the  most  populous  counties.  Applicants 
should  have  time  to  do  themselves  justice.  Let  it  be  understood  by 
all,  that  to  receive  a  certificate,  the  applicant  must  do  the  work  at 
the  time  and  in  the  manner  prescribed  for  all.  If  one  can  do  it  in 
half  a  day,  well — but  let  it  be  known  that  a  certificate  will  never  be 
given  for  a  part  of  the  work.  Absentees  must  take  the  consequence 
of  their  own  misfortune,  however  imperative  the  cause  of  their 
absence.  This  is  not  given  as  a'  rule,  but  merely  the  plain  statement 
of  a  fact. 

By  dividing  the  slips  you  can  give  out  a  half  day's  work  at  a  time, 
and  I  urge  this  plan  as  much  fairer  to  all  than  giving  the  topics  sin- 
gly, as  some  will  gain  time  in  one  branch,  other  in  another,  but  no 
applicant  should  be  allowed  to  leave  the  room  after  seeing  any 
questions,  until  said  questions  are  answered,  that  there  may  be  no 
opportunity  or  temptation  to  consult  authorities. 

The  topics  are  numbered  from  one  to  twelve.  For  the  first  day 
use  Nos.  i  to  6,  inclusive;  second  day,  Nos.  7  to  12,  inclusive.  Take 
up  questions  and  answers  promptly  at  the  expiration  of  each  session. 
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If  you  wish  an  oral  examination,  take  sufficient  time  for  that,  and  for 
reading  before  orfafter  the  time  allotted  to  the  session. 

Do  not  take  a  minute  of  the  session  for  general  exercises  or  talk, 
or  allow  any  one  else  to  do  so.  • 

Take  such  further  time  as  you  wish  to  satisfy  yourself  as  to  the 
moral  character  of  the  applicants,  and  as  \o  their  experience  in  and 
aptitude  for  the  business  of  teaching,  and  also  time  to  give  such 
counsel  concerning  their  duties  as  you  may  think  helpful. 

For  marking  applicants,  divide  the  topics  in  two  groups :  First 
group,  Nos.  i,  2,  3,  4,  5, 10,  n  and  12 ;  second  group,  Nos.  6,  7,  8  and 
9.    Give  certificates  as  follows  : 


FIRST   GRADE   CERTIFICATE. 

First  Group— Average  90  per  cent.;  no  branch  below  75  per  cent. 
Second  Group— Average  75  per  cent.;  no  branch  below  60  per  cent. 


SECOND   GRADE    CERTIFICATE. 

First  Group—Average  75  per  cent.;  no  branch  below  60  per  cent. 
Second  Group— Average  60  per  cent.;  no  branch  below 40  percent. 


THIRD    GRADE    CERTIFICATE. 

First  Group — Average  60  per  cent.;  no  branch  below  50  per 
cent. 

Second  Group— Average  50  per  cent.;  no  branch  below  40  per 
cent. 

Provided  that  a  certificate  shall  not  be  refused  for  failure  in  Nos. 
8  and  9. 

All  answers  to  be  filed  and  retained  in  your  office  for  six  months. 
Number  the  applicants,  but  take  no  names. 

Give  each  a  blank  envelope  and  paper  sufficient  for  the  work. 
Examine  and  grade  all  papers  by  number  before  opening  the  en- 
velopes to  learn  the  names.  (If  you  can  get  a  committee  of  compe- 
tent persons  to  examine  and  grade  the  papers,  it  will  guard  you  still 
further  from  any  charge  of  unfairness,  which  disappointed  appli- 
cants are  apt  to  make). 
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A  high  degree  of  practical  success  in  teaching  should  be  accepted 
as  a  sufficient  reason  for  issuing  a  certificate  of  a  higher  grade  than 
is  warranted  by  the  percentage  upon  examination,  and  inexperience 
or  want  of  success  should  lower  the  grade  of  the  certificate  given, 
while  failure  as  a  teacher  might  be  so  marked  as  to  make  it  your  duty 
to  refuse  a  certificate,  whatever  the  percentage  obtained. 

I  earnestly  recommend  that  certificates  of  the  first  grade  be 
given  only  to  teachers  who  have  earned  it  by  success  in  the  school 
room  as  well  as  at  examination.  I  also  recommend  the  addition  of 
ten  to  the  grade  earned  on  Theory  and  Practice,  for  the  regular 
reading  of  some  good  educational  periodical,  or  of  one  or  more  relia- 
ble books  on  the  subject. 

Refuse  certificates  to  applicants  of  whose  moral  character  you 
have  a  reasonable  doubt. 

Please  report  to  me  as  soon  as  convenient  after  your  examina- 
tion, on  the  blanks  furnished  for  the  purpose,  giving  the  names  of 
all  applicants. 

Preserve  these  instructions  for  future  reference, 

Take  great  pains  that  none  of  the  questions  go  out  of  your  hands 
until  the  end  of  the  quarter. 

No  private  examinations  are  lawful  except  for  temporary  certifi- 
cates, valid  only  till  next  public  examination. 
Respectfully,  Yours, 

L.  S.  CORNELL, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


RULES    FOR  THE    CONDUCT   OF  THE    EXAMINATION. 

(This  slip  to  be  given  to  each  applicant  with  the  first  questions.) 

*i.    Provide  yourself  with  a  lead  pencil. 

2.  Write  your  name,  age,  nativity  and  postoffice  address  on  a 
slip  of  paper,  and  answer  the  following  questions  : 

i .    How  long  have  you  taught,  and  where  ? 

a.    In  what  schools  were  you  educated  ? 

3.     What  educational  papers  or  journals  do  you  read  regularly? 

Place  the  answers  in  an  envelope,  seal  it,  and  put  your  num- 
ber, but  not  your  name,  on  the  back. 

3.  Write  your  number  on  each  paper. 
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4.    Take  a  different  paper  for  each  branch,  write  the  subject  at 
i  the  head  of  each  paper,  and  write  on  but  one  side  of  the  paper. 

1  5.    Number  your  answers  to  correspond  with  the  questions,  but 

do  not  repeat  the  questions. 

6.  Read  all  the  questions  on  a  topic  before  answering  any  of 
them. 

7.  All  communication  during  examination  is  absolutely  for- 
bidden. 

8.  Do  not  take  the  questions  from  the  room.  Any  applicant 
who  violates  this  rule  will  forfeit  all  right  to  a  certificate. 

9.  When  possible,  abbreviate.  Give  short  but  complete  solutions 
to  arithmetical  problems. 

10.  Ask  no  Questions.  If  you  have  doubts  as  to  the  meaning 
of  any  question,  let  them  be  submitted  in  writing,  so  that  the  Super- 
intendent may  examine  them  when  he  examines  the  answers  to  the 
questions. 

11.  Omissions  will  be  considered  as  failures,  and  in  estimating 
your  rank  the  general  appearance  of  the  papers,  as  well  as  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  answers,  will  be  considered. 


•If  the  Superintendent  conducting  the  examination  prefers  to  have  the  work  done  with 
pen  and  ink,  he  will  provide  them. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  THE  QUARTERLY  EXAMINATION  OF 
TEACHERS.  FIRST  QUARTER,  1886.  PREPARED  BY 
SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION,  DEN- 
VER,  COLORADO. 


1.  ORTHOGRAPHY, 


i.    What  is  the  use  of  teaching  the  sounds  of  letters  ? 

2.  Ought  pupils  to  be  taught  to  spell  words  of  which  they  do 
not  know  the  meaning  ?    Why  ? 

3.  What  are  the  rules  for  doubling  final  consonants? 

4.  What  use  do  you  make  of  the  dictionary  in  teaching  spelling? 

5.  Give  directions  for  use  of  capital  letters. 

6.10.    Write  twenty  words  dictated  by  the  examiner. 
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2.    ARITHMETIC. 


i.    What  are  the  fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic?    Why 
are  they  so  called  ? 

2.  Define  prime  factor,  fraction,  decimal  fraction,  percentage 
and  root. 

3.  From  {  of  a  mile  take  $  of  a  rod. 

4.  (l-H-*)-Ktx»-<»+4>]=   ? 

5.  Multiply  32.765  by  .000985. 

6.  What  sum  will  amount  to  $1,000  in  5  years  with  interest  at  8%? 

5.    A  cubical  box  contains  jo  bushels.    What  is  the  length  of  one 
side  ? 

8.  What  will  it  cost  to  plaster  a  room  18  feet  long,  14  feet  wide, 
and  12  feet  high,  at  30  cents  per  square  yard  ? 

9.  A  district  whose  property  is  valued  at  $500,000  wishes  to  raise 
a  special  school  fund  of  $2,500.    What  must  be  the  rate  of  taxation  ? 

xc.  The  amount  of  a  certain  principal  for  three  years,  at  a  certain 
rate  per  cent.,  is  $750,  and  the  interest  is  %  of  the  principal.  What 
is  the  principal  and  what  is  the  rate  ?    Solve  by  analysis. 


3.    READING. 


i.    Classify  and  define  the  inflections. 

2.  Of  what  use  are  punctuation  marks  to  the  reader  ? 

3.  What  is  gained  by  concert  reading  ? 

4.  a— Name  faz  great  American  poets.    3— Three  of  the  ablest 
authors  among  American  women. 

5.  What  constitutes  the  preparation  of  a  reading  lesson  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil  ? 

6-10    An  exercise  in  reading,  conducted  by  the  examiner. 


4.    UNITED   STATES    HISTORY    AND   CONSTITUTION. 


i.    Give  a  brief  account  of  the  capture  of  Washington  City. 
2.    Slavery,    a— When  introduced,  and  by  whom?    b— When 
abolished  ? 
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3-4.  Explain  the  connection  the  following  names  have  with 
American  history :  De  Soto,  General  Scott,  Alexander  Hamilton, 
Arnold,  Farragut,  John  Brown. 

5.  Explain  the  cause  of  the  war  with  Mexico. 

6.  What  was  gained  to  the  United  States  by  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  ? 

7.  What  provisions  for  carrying  on  war  did  the  Second  Conti- 
nental Congress  make  ? 

8.  In  the  war  of  181 2,  by  what  forces  were  most  of  the  victories 
of  the  United  States  achieved? 

9.  What  amendments  were  made  to  the  Constitution  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  colored  race  ? 

10.  Name  three  important  American  inventions. 

5.    PENMANSHIP. 


1.  Of  what  value  is  the  blackboard  in  teaching  penmanship? 

2.  What  slant  should  all  straight  lines  make  with  the  base  line  ? 
.3.    What  is  the  chief  object  to  be  gained  in  penmanship? 

4.  Analyze  the  letters  in  the  word  "light." 

5.  Write  the  following  as  a  specimen  of  your  penmanship: 

"  Lord  Marmion  turned,  well  was  his  need, 
And  dashed  the  rowels  in  his  stedti." 


6.     PYSIOLOGY. 


i.    Name  the  bones  of  the  arm  and  the  leg. 

2.  Name  the  organs  of  digestion. 

3.  a— Explain  the  effect  of  alcohol  upon  the  digestion,    b— Upon 
the  circulation. 

4.  Name  three  laws  of  health  which  you  consider  important  to 
observe. 

5.  a — What  are  the  offices  of  the  skin  ?    b — Under  what  condi- 
tions can  it  best  perform  them  ? 


7.    SCHOOL    LAW. 


1.    «— By  whom  are  text  books  adopted?     b  -How  long  must 
they  remain  in  use  when  adopted? 
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2.  To  whom  is  the  principal  teacher  required  to  report  at  the  end 
•of  each  term  ? 

3.  From  what  source  are  school  funds  derived  ? 

4.  When  and  by  whom  are  the  school  funds  apportioned  ? 

5.  Upon  what  basis  are  the  school  funds  apportioned  ? 


8.    BOTANY. 


i.  a— What  is  meant  by  germination  ?    £— Venation  ? 

2.  a — Explain  the  function  of  the  leaves,    b— The  roots. 

3.  Give  an  example  of  a  dicotyledonous  plant.    Monocotyledon* 
ous.  Polycotoledonous. 

4.  Explain  the  growth  in  exogenous  plants. 

5.  What  part  of  the  Cactus  performs  the  function  of  the  leaf  ? 


9.    NATURAL   SCIENCES. 

1.  Name  the  general  properties  of  matter. 

2.  a — Describe  the  mercurial  barometer,    b— What  are  its  uses  ?• 

3.  In  what  direction  do  the  trade  winds  blow?    Why  ? 

4.  Name  two  minerals  that  are  harder  than  glass,  and  give  their 
composition. 

5.  What  is  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  volcanoes  ? 

6.  Name  the  planets  that  have  moons,  and  give  the  number  be- 
longing to  each. 

7.  Explain  the  chemical  reaction  that  takes  place  in  a  coal  fire. 

8.  Give  some  important  distinctions  between  animals  and  plants. 

9.  To  what  class  of  the  vertebrates  do  each  of  the  following 
animals  belong :  cat,  frog,  seal,  bat,  man  ? 

10.    Define  astronomy,  geology  and  zoology. 


10.    GRAMMAR. 


i.    Name  the  properties  of  verbs  and  pronouns. 

2.    Write  the  principal  parts  of  the  following  verbs :  wring,  fly, 
-can,  bend, get,. draw,. flee,  drink. 
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3.  Define  Grammar,  and  name  its  principal  divisions. 

4.  Define  sentence,  subject,  predicate,  object. 

5.  Analyze : 

"  I  know  thou  art  gone  where  the  weary  are  blest. 
And  the  mourner  looks  up  and  is  glad." 

6.  Analyze :    "He  that  has  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear." 

7.  Parse  the  words  in  italics  in  the  above  sentence. 

8.  Write  a  complex  declarative  sentence. 

9.  Conjugate  the  verb  "to  write,"  in  the  past  tense,  potential 
mood. 

10.  Punctuate  and  capitalize:  "a  stranger  in  a  printing  office 
asked  the  youngest  apprentice  what  his  rule  of  punctuation  was  said 
the  boy  i  set  up  as  long  as  i  can  hold  my  breath  and  then  i  put  a 
comma  when  i  gape  i  insert  a  semicolon  and  when  i  want  to  sneeze 
i  make  a  paragraph." 


11.  THEORY    AND    PRACTICE. 


1.  How  would  you  cultivate  the  power  of  attention  in  the  pupil  ? 

2.  What  are  perceptive  faculties  ? 

3.  What  book  have  you  read  on  me  ntal  development  ? 

4.  What  is  the  use  of  the  object  lesson  ? 

5.  Name  five  requisites  of  a  good  teacher  ? 


12.    GEOGRAPHY. 


1.  How  many  counties  has  Colorado?    Name  and  locate  the 
county  last  organized. 

2.  Name  the  countries  in  which  each  of  the  five  races  of  men 
predominate. 

3.  Name  the  countries  and  States  in  the  same  latitude  as  France. 

4.  Name  five  capital  cities  of  Europe  in  the  order  of  their  size. 

5.  Name  the  principal  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  and  give  the 
government  to  which  each  belongs. 

6.  What  and  where  are  the  following :    Honolulu,  Nicaragua,  St- 
Helena,  Aetna,  Baton  Rouge,  Lima,  Geneva,  Po,  Biscay,  Shasta. 
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7.  Name  all  the  countries  that  are  washed  by  the  Mediterranean 
sea. 

8.  Locate  Australia,  and  name  its  principal  cities  and  most  im- 
portant products.    To  what  government  does  it  belong? 

9.  Locate  the  following :   Providence,  Bangor,  Vicksburg,  Puget 
Sound,  Bay  of  Funday,  Pueblo,  Portland  (2),  Detroit,  Atlanta. 

10.    Write  a  topical  outline  for  the  study  of  the  geography  of  Col- 
orado. 


Free  Text  books. 


There  is  a  strong  and  growing  sentiment  in  this  State 
in  favor  of  school  districts  purchasing  and  owning  the  text 
books.  The  frequent  changes  that  our  people  make  from 
one  locality  to  another  has  caused  the  purchase  of  text 
books  to  become  a  burden.  This  has  led  the  people  to 
inquire  if  there  is  not  some  way  to  secure  relief.  A  gen- 
tleman said  to  me :  "  Is  there  no  way  to  reduce  the  expense 
of  purchasing  text  books?"  Said  he:  "I  moved  three 
times  last  year,  and  was  compelled  to  buy  three  sets  of 
text  books  for  my  children." 

It  will  require  but  little  change  in  the  law  to  bring  this 
relief,  and  that  is  to  provide  for  the  school  districts  to 
purchase  and  own  the  books.  This  step  should  be  taken, 
for  it  will  greatly  reduce  the  text  book  expense  in  'the 
State.  It  can  be  shown  that  such  a  measure  will  save  to 
the  people  of  this  State  the  sum  of  $100,000  annually,  for 
school  books. 

While  East,  last  spring,  I  took  occasion  to  make  inquiry 
in  reference  to  the  advantages  of  the  Free  Text  Book  sys- 
tem. I  conversed  with  a  number  of  educators  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  visited  a  number  of  schools  in  New  York, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  there  is  in  the  Free 
Text  Book  system  to  commend  it. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  facts  noted : 

1.  The  annual  expense  is  from  33^  to  50  per  cent, 
less. 

2.  The  books  are  better  preserved  than  when  the  chil- 
dren owned*them. 
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3.  Increased  enrollment  in  schools. 

4.  The  children  are  all  supplied  with  needed  books  at 
the  opening  of  the  school  term,  rich  and  poor  alike. 

5.  The  work  of  the  teacher  is  not  materially  increased. 

The  following  from  the  last  report  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education  of  Massachusetts,  is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion: 

The  advantages  of  the  Free  Text  Book  syste  m  are : 

1.  Economy  in  time  and  money.  Under  the  present 
system  schools  may  be  supplied  on  the  first  day  of  the 
term  with  all  the  necessary  means  of  study.  This  prevents 
the  long  delays  that  were  formerly  experienced  in  organizing 
the  classes,  and  enables  the  teacher  to  make  a  better  classi- 
fication of  his  school.  Experience  has  proved  that  the 
expense  of  books  and  supplies,  by  the  new  method  of  pur- 
chase, is  reduced  nearly  one-half. 

2.  The  new  system  furnishes  a  good  occasion  for  train- 
ing the  children  to  take  good  care  of  those  things  not  their 
own,  but  which  they  are  allowed  to  use. 

3.  It  has,  without  doubt,  increased  the  attendance  upon 
the  schools  more  than  ten  per  cent 

4.  The  public  schools  of  the  State  are  now  literally 
free  schools,  offering  to  all  on  the  same  free  terms,  the 
advantages  of  a  good  education. 

Before  the  act  of  1884  was  passed,  sixteen  towns  in  the 
commonwealth  had  voluntarily  adopted  the  free  text  book 
system.  In  all  cases  of  fair  trial,  the  most  satisfactory 
results  have  been  produced. 


TEMPERANCE     INSTRUCTION. 

A  great  deal  of  interest  is  shown  by  the  people  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country  in  relation  to  temperance  instruc- 
tion in  the  public  schools.  Many  States  have  already  taken 
steps  in  this  direction,  and  have  provided  for  instruction 
that  shall  show  the  injurious  effects  of  alcoholfc  stimulants 
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and  narcotics.  Congress  has  also  provided  that  such  in- 
structions shall  be  given  in  the  public  schools  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  all  the  Territories  of  the  United  States. 
Should  not  Colorado  take  some  steps  in  this  direction? 
Many  of  the  people  of  our  State  are  asking  for  some  action 
in  this  matter,  and  the  Legislature  should  give  the  subject 
serious  consideration. 


COLORADO    SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 


The  publication  of  a  School  Journal  for  Colorado  was 
undertaken  in  the  spring  of  1885,  by  Superintendent  Gove 
as  editor  and  J.  D.  Dillenback  as  publisher.  Although  the 
effort  has  not  been  a  remunerative  one,  it  has  met  a  necessity 
in  the  school  work  of  the  State  that  could  not  well  be  pro- 
vided in  any  other  way.  It  has  furnished  a  means  of  com- 
munication for  the  school  people  of  the  State,  and  a  medium 
through  which  the  rulings  of  this  office  may  reach  those 
interested  therein.  It  is  worthy  of  a  better  patronage  than 
it  has  received  up  to  this  time. 


School  and  county  Visitation. 

I  have  endeavored  as  much  as  possible  to  visit  the  var- 
ious counties  in  the  interest  of  the  public  schools.  The 
county  associations  afford  a  favorable  opportunity  for  meet- 
ing teachers  and  school  officers,  and  I  have  made  an  effort 
to  attend  these  meetings.  My  work  in  this  direction  has 
been  pleasant  to  me,  and,  I  trust,  profitable  to  the  school 
interests  of  the  State.  The  lectures  given  have  been  mostly 
confined  to  some  feature  of  school  work,  with  a  view  to 
awakening  an  increased  interest  in  the  work  of  education. 
I  have  visited  a  large  number  of  schools  in  the  State,  and 
find  them  as  a  rule  in  excellent  condition.  Men  and 
women  of  ability  and  experience  are  found  in  our  schools 
in  all  parts  of  the  State. 


State   Library. 

Since  removing  to  the  present  quarters,  in  May,  1885, 
the  library  his  been  classified  and  arranged  as  well*  as  the 
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limited  room  would  permit  Its  more  convenient  location, 
and  the  fact  that  the  doors  have  been  open  every  day, 
excepting  legal  holidays,  from  9  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.,  have 
caused  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  readers. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  fill  the  gaps  in  a  number 
of  incomplete  sets  of  publications,  especially  the  official 
documents  of  Colorado,  and  some  of  the  more  important 
publications  of  the  United  States  Government.  The  results 
have  been  highly  gratifying.  With  the  permission  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  document  room  belonging  to  his 
office  was  searched,  and  about  one  hundred  Colorado 
documents,  consisting  of  session  laws,  journals  and  official 
reports  were  obtained.  Even  with  this  number  added,  the 
Colorado  section  of  the  library  is  by  no  means  complete. 
Accepting  the  offer  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  to  receive  duplicate  documents  in  exchange  for 
such  numbers  as  could  be  furnished  to  fill  out  incomplete 
sets,  seventy-seven  volumes  of  duplicates  were  sent  to 
Washington,  and  the  same  number  have  been  received  in 
return,  with  a  promise  of  others. 

A  few  volumes  were  also  exchanged  with  Messrs.  Pierce 
&  Curtis,  of  this  city.  With  these  additions,  we  now  have 
a  complete  set  of  the  Patent  Office  Records  from  1847  to 
the  present  time,  a  complete  set  of  the  Congressional 
Globe,  a  set  of  the  Congressional  Record,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  volume  12,  and  almost  a  complete  set  of  the  pub- 
lications of  Hayden's  Geological  Survey. 

A  number  of  volumes  have  been  added  to  other  valuable 
sets. 

As  we  are  receiving  from  many  of  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories all  of  their  publications,  it  would  be  simple  justice  to 
give  them  the  journals  and  official  reports  of  this  State  in 
return.  Only  the  laws  and  Supreme  Court  reports  are  now 
exchanged.  It  would  be  well  to  provide  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  furnish  the  State  Library  fifty  copies  of  each  public 
document  for  exchange  with  other  libraries.  This  would 
insure  us  a  complete  series  for  our  own  library  in  the  future. 

The  library  ought  to  have  a  small  appropriation  for  the 
purchase  of  reference  works  and  books  pertaining  to  Colo- 
rado, arid  for  binding  some  books  in  the  library  that  sadly 
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need  it.  A  State  Library  should  be  a  complete  leftrence 
library,  and  should  contain  every  book  pertaining  to  the 
State. 

The  following  statement  will  show  the  growth  and 
present  condition  of  the  library: 

Number  of  volumes  catalogued  November  30,  1884 7»48i 

Number  of  volumes  received  from  States  and  Territories    350 
Number  of  volumes  received  from  United  States  (regular 

series) 340 

Number  of  volumes  received  from  United  States  (in  ex- 
change)   - —      77 

Number  of  volumes  received  from  individuals  and  all 

other  sources 68 

Total  receipts 835 

Duplicates  exchanged  -  85 

Lost  during  removal 8 

In  library  November  30,  1886 8,223 

One  hundred  and  seventy-three  volumes  of  judicial 
reports  and  laws  have  been  received,  and  turned  over  to 
the  Supreme  Court  Library. 

The  following  periodicals  have  been  donated  by  the 
publishers,  and  kept  on  file : 

Aspen  Daily  Press, 

Atwood  Advocate, 

Christian  Register, 

Colorado  Farmer, 

Colorado  School  Journal, 

Deal"  Mute  Hawkeye, 

Denver  Times, 

Denver  Tribune-Republican, 

Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute, 

Patent  Office  Gazette, 

Polyclinic, 

Rocky  Mountain  Herald, 

Rocky  Mountain  News, 

Saguache  Chronicle, 

Saguache  Democrat, 

Shaker  Manifesto, 

Unitarian  Review. 

Most  of  these  have  been  received  regularly — some  only 
a  part  of  the  time.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  list  is  so 
short.     A  complete  collection  of  the   newspapers  of  the 
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State  would  be  invaluable  to  future  historical  students,  but 
at  present  we  must  depend  on  the  generosity  of  the  pub- 
lishers to  furnish  them. 


County  Superintendents. 

The  condition  of  the  schools  is  largely  dependent  upon 
the  County  Superintendents.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  country  schools,  and  in  no  department  of  the  educa- 
tional work  is  there  more  need  of  able  supervision  than  in 
these  schools.  A  judicious,  earnest  and  capable  County 
Superintendent  can  do  much  toward  improving  the  schools 
of  his  county,  but  it  requires  earnest  effort.  It  is  some- 
times said  that  the  office  of  the  County  Superintendent  is 
not  appreciated.  It  is  called  an  unimportant  office.  The 
importance  of  the  office  depends  upon  how  it  is  filled.  The 
County  Superintendent  has  it  in  his  power  to  render  the 
office  one  of  great  value,  and  compel  the  people  to  ac- 
knowledge its  importance. 

Most  of  the  present  County  Superintendents  of  the 
State  are  proving  themselves  well  fitted  for  the  office,  but, 
unfortunately,  changes  in  this  office  occur  too  frequently 
for  the  good  of  the  schools.  When  a  County  Superintend- 
ent holds  the  office  but  two  years,  he  has  little  time  to 
mature  and  carry  out  plans.  It  takes  him  one  year  at  least 
to  learn  the  wants  and  condition  of  the  schools  of  his 
county;  then  he  has  but  little  time  left  to  carry  out  any 
methods  for  advancing  the  schools.  For  this  reason, 
County  Superintendents  who  are  doing  good  work  should 
be  retained  as  long  as  possible.  Unfortunately,  in  some 
counties  the  County  Superintendents  have  been  denied  pay 
for  valuable  services  rendered — items  of  work  rejected  be- 
cause not  specially  mentioned  in  the  law.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  where  County  Superintendents  are  doing  efficient  and 
earnest  work,  they  will  not  have  their  efforts  checked  by 
the  refusal  to  pay  them  for  necessary  services  rendered. 
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STATE   OF   COLORADO. 


County  superintendents  of  Schools,    from  Janu- 
ary, 1886,  to  January,  1888. 


POSTOFFICB. 


Arapahoe 

Archuleta 

Bent 

Boulder 

ChAffee 

Oar  Creek  .. 

Conejos 

Costilla 

Custer 

Delta 

Dolores 

Douglas  

Eagle 

Elbert 

El  Paso 

Fremont  

Garfield 

Gilpin 

Grand 

Gunnison 

Hinsdale 

Huerfano 

Jefferson 

Lake 

La  Plata 

Larimer 

Las  Animas- 
Mesa  

Montrose 


John  J.  Fetzer , 

B.  Price 

John  A.  Murphy... , 

Amos  Bixby 

R.  J.  Coleman... , 

Henry  Bowman 

i  R.  K.  Brown 

i 
Fred  Etter 

Artemus  Walters 

J.  B.  McGinty 

Rev.  W.  H.  Howard.. 

Robert  N.  Hancock' 

L.  S.  Pierce 

B.  C.  Killin 

Rev.  B.  A.  P.  Eaton .. 

J.  H.  Freeman 

W.  D.  White 

W.  J.  Thomas 

Frank  Coy  - , 

S.  D.  Carroll 

Lyman  Henry,  deputy.., 

Fred  Pischel 

W.  G.  Smith.. 

D.  J.  Sayer 

Oscar  C.  Wood , 

Rev.  W.  H.  McCreery. 

Fred  Dick 

M.  O.  Whitehead 

John  J.  Tobin 


„ Denver 

...» Chromo 

West  Las  Animas 

Boulder 

Buena  Vista 

._..  Idaho  Springs 

Conejos 

... Fort  Garland 

Ula 

, Hotchkiss 

Rico 

Castle  Rock 

Mitchell. 

Kiowa 

.  Colorado  Springs 

Canon  City 

Glen  wood  Springs 

Central  City 

Grand  Lake 

Crested  Butte 

Lake  City 

LaVeta 

Golden 

Leadville 

..Durango 

Fort  Collins 

Trinidad 

....  Grand  Junction 
Montrose 
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County  superintendents-concluded. 


COUNTY. 

NAHB. 

FOSTOFFICK. 

Ouray 

Park 

Dr.  W.  W.  Rowan 

~ -Ouray 

_Fairpby 

M  Aspes 

.Pueblo 

I.  S.  Smith 

W.  R.  CalHcotte 

Dr.  C.  F.  Taylor 

Sigel  Heilman 

John  T.  Whyte 

W.  H.  Nelson 

Dr.  J.  N.  Pascoe 

H.  C.  Lay - 

Dr.  B.  A.  Arbogast 

Rev.  J.  B.  Cooke 

Pitkin „~ 

Pueblo 

..Del  Norte 

Routt -- .. 

Yampa 

Saguache 

Tellurite 

Weld - 

— ._......_. Greeley 
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REMARKS 

OF 

County  Superintendents. 


Statements  by  County  Superintendents,  here  inserted,, 
will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  school  work  in  the 
different  counties : 


ARCHULETA   COUNTY. 

B.  Pft^e,  Superintendent 

This  county  has  been  organized  but  little  more  than  one 
year,  and  its  school  work  has  merely  commenced.  A  year 
ago  there  was  not  a  dictionary,  globe,  map,  chart  nor  school 
seat  in  this  county,  and  all  educational  work  was  very  crude. 
To-day  each  district  has  good  furniture  and  a  well  selected 
variety  of  apparatus.  Another  new  district  has  just  been 
organized.  One  district  will  build  a  new  school  house  next 
spring.  The  school  census  of  one  year  ago  was  erroneous ;. 
the  present  one  is,  I  believe,  correct.  Indifference  to  school 
matters  is  passing  away,  and  a  real  healthy  interest  is  taking 
its  place. 

BOULDER    COUNTY. 


Amos  Bixby,  Superintendent. 

Boulder  county  is  divided  into  fifty  school  districts,  and 
is  taxed  about  forty  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  public 
school  purposes.  Including  voluntary  contributions  for 
building  school  houses,  for  lengthening  terms  of  school, 
and  for  the  various  forms  of  aid  to  the  public  schools,  the 
whole  sum  annually  expended  will  not  vary  much  from 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  this  for  the  education  of  about 
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twenty-five  hundred  children.  The  total  school  population 
of  the  county  is  3,302,  and  the  assessed  valuation  nearly 
five  million  dollars.  Some  districts  tax  themselves  much 
higher  than  others,  varying  according  to  needs  and  the 
varying  educational  spirit  of  the  people.  The  average  by 
direct  taxes  is  about  7j4  mills;  including  voluntary  con- 
tributions, it  is  about  10  mills  on  the  property  valuation. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  school  houses  of  the  county 
are  substantial  structures,  creditable  in  appearance.  If 
built  of  wood,  they  are  generally  nicely  painted ;  have  win- 
dow blinds,  and  are  supplied  with  good  seats,  mostly  single 
seats,  of  the  most  approved  modern  patterns.  The  better 
•class  of  country  school  houses  are  constructed  with  pro- 
visions for  proper  ventilation.  There  is  growing  up  an 
enlightened  attention  to  "this  matter  of  providing  unpol- 
luted air  for  pupils.  The  school  ground  in  the  country  is 
usually  one  acre,  in  the  towns  much  more.  In  both  town 
and  country,  considerable  attention  is  paid  to  the  adorn- 
ment of  the  ground  with  ornamental  trees.  One  country 
district  has  voted  a  one-mill  tax  for  this  special  purpose. 
Some  are  fencing  and  providing  for  irrigation,  with  the 
view  of  the  future  transplanting  of  trees  on  the  school 
acre. 

The  best  thing  that  can  be  said  of  the  public  schools  of 
^the  county,  is  that  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  the 
higher  order  of  teachers — teachers  whose  armor  is  a  natu- 
ral aptitude  for  imparting  instruction,  a  good  education, 
and  high  character.  Of  this  class,  a  larger  proportion  than 
ever  before  are  employed.  This  is  taken  as  proof,  that  on 
the  part  of  school  directors,  and  of  the  people  generally, 
there  is  growing  up  a  nicer  discrimination  between  compe- 
tent and  incompetent  teachers. 

The  standard  of  teachers  is  raised  by  the  presence  of 
the  higher  educational  institutions — the  State  University, 
.at  Boulder,  the  Longmont  College,  the  High  School  of  the 
Longmont  public  schools,  and  the  established  excellence  of 
the  city  schools  of  Boulder.  From  these  sources,  teachers 
for  the  common  schools  are  more  and  more  derived.  Pub- 
lic sentiment  is  in  favor  of  giving  the  schools  to  the  care 
-of  home  educated  teachers,  as  fast  as  they  become  really 
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well  qualified.     To  this  end,  a  good  normal  course  is  pro- 
vided for  in  connection  with  the  Longmont  College. 

By  the  heavy  taxes  they  pay  for  the  sake  of  good 
schools,  by  the  liberal  contributions  they  make  for  found- 
ing schools  of  the  higher  order,  by  their  appreciation  of 
accomplished  teachers,  by  their  pride  in  fine  school  houses, 
and  the  arboreal  decoration  of  school  grounds,  the  people 
of  this  county  evince  an  interest  in  education  it  is  believed 
not  excelled  in  any  community  of  families. 


CLEAR    CREEK    COUNTY. 

Henry  Bowman,  Superintendent. 

A  marked  improvement  has  followed  the  educational 
work  in  this  county  during  the  past  two  years,  and  in  that 
time  there  has  been  quite  an  increase  in  the  school  popu- 
lation. 

District  No.  5,  Idaho  Springs,  has  completed  a  fine 
brick  house  this  year,  at  a  cost  of  $  19,000. 

The  liberality  displayed  by  our  people  in  voting  and 
paying  taxes  for  building  and  enlarging  houses,  and  main- 
taining school,  is  an  evidence  of  their  deep  interest  in  the 
school  system  of  this  county. 

As  a  class,  our  teachers  are  earnest  and  well  up  to 
their  work. 


CONEJOS    COUNTY. 

R.  K.  Brown,  Superintendent. 

An  increased  interest  in  our  public  schools  is  manifest. 
Each  portion  of  our  county  having  the  requisite  number  of 
children  has  been  organized  into  a  school  district.  Our 
public  schools  are  almost  solely  relied  upon  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  in  this  county.  Teachers  of  advanced 
scholarship  are  sought  after  by  districts  that  can  afford  to 
pay  good  salaries.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  some  of  our 
schools  are  prepared  to  advance  students  until  their  scholar- 
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ship  would  entitle  them  to  the  degree  of  B.  S.  or  A.  B.  in 
many  colleges.  Several  of  our  districts  continue  their 
schools  from  eight  to  ten  months  during  the  year.  Some, 
however,  have  so  far  only  from  three  to  five  months'  school. 
We  labor  under  some  disadvantage  on  account  of  the 
Spanish-speaking  districts,  though  the  rapidity  at  which 
the  little  fellows,  under  a  successful  teacher,  learn  to  trans- 
late from  the  English  into  Spanish,  and  vice  versa,  is  won- 
derful. Taking  everything  into  consideration,  I  think  our 
schools  are  at  least  making  fair  progress. 


COSTILLA   COUNTY. 


Frederick  Etter,  SuperinteTtdent. 

This  county  has  shown  marked  progress  in  educational 
matters  within  the  past  few  years,  although  much  yet  re- 
mains to  be  done.  The  principal  drawback  is  the  lack  of 
suitable  school  houses,  which  the  people  do  not  feel  war- 
ranted in  building,  as  the  title  to  the  land  in  the  greater 
part  of  this  county  is  in  dispute. 

A  compulsory  education  law  is,  in  my  estimation,  a  much 
needed  measure  in  Colorado,  or  at  least  in  this  part  of  the 
State,  owing  to  the  indifference  of  some  parents,  who,  hav- 
ing no  education  themselves,  do  not  realize  the  importance 
of  one. 

I  also  hope  to  see  a  law  enacted  authorizing  the  State 
Board  of  Education  to  adopt  a  standard  set  of  text  books 
for  use  in  the  public  schools,  and  furnish  the  same  to  the 
County  Superintendents  throughout  the  State,  who  in  turn 
could  furnish  the  same  to  the  different  districts  as  required. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  the  school  law  be  so  amended 
that  the  County  Treasurer  should  not  honor  any  check 
drawn  by  the  district  boards,  unless  countersigned  by  the 
County  Superintendent.  This  will,  to  a  great  extent,  pre- 
vent any  illegal  use  of  the  district  funds. 
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CUSTER    COUNTY. 


Artemus  Walters,  Superintendent. 

The  educational  work  of  this  county  has  been  steadily 
increasing  the  past  year,  and  both  patrons  and  teachers 
have  manifested,  by  their  works,  a  desire  to  improve  upon 
the  past. 

Every  school  district,  except  one,  in  the  county  has 
voted  a  special  tax,  which  will  enable  many  of  the  districts 
to  maintain  longer  terms  and  pay  better  wages  in  the  future 
than  they  have  paid  heretofore. 

One  new  district  was  formed  during  the  past  year,  viz. : 
Westcliffe,  No.  24. 

Several  of  the  districts  have  furnished  their  school 
houses  with  new  patent  furniture  and  the  latest  improved 
apparatus,  thus  making  their  teachers'  work  more  pleasant 
and  interesting. 

The  course  of  study  recommended  by  the  State  Super- 
intendent has  been  very  successfully  pursued  in  the  schools 
at  Rosita,  Silver  Cliff  and  Blumanan,  which  were  the  first 
to  use  it  in  the  county,  while  many  other  districts  are 
gradually  working  to  it,  and  the  teachers  are  using  it  as  far 
as  they  can  introduce  the  prescribed  course. 

An  institute  of  three  days  duration,  was  held  last  August, 
at  which  about  twenty-five  teachers  and  a  number  of  school 
officers  participated.  The  work  done  during  the  session 
was  of  an  interesting  character  and  productive  of  much 
good  to  the  teachers. 

An  educational  column  is  edited  by  J.  H.  H.  Low,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Rosita  school,  and  published  in  one  of  our 
county  papers.  It  is  a  medium  by  which  the  teachers  of 
the  county  exchange  ideas  and  publish  their  reports. 

While  we  have  many  inconveniences  to  work  against, 
such  as  rude  school  houses  and  furniture  in  many  districts, 
low  finances  and  sparsely  inhabited  districts,  where  the 
attendance  is  small  and  irregular,  the  educational  interests 
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of  the  youth  are  not  neglected,  but  are  watched  and  guided 
by  an  able  and  industrious  corps  of  teachers,  whose  highest 
aims  are  to  inculcate  in  their  pupils  that  desire  for  knowl- 
edge which  elevates  the  intellect  and  enriches  the  mind  for 
future  usefulness  in  life. 

I  have  visited  each  district  several  times  during  the  year, 
and  urged  the  necessity  of  holding  longer  terms  of  schools, 
paying  higher  wages,  thus  securing  the  better  class  of 
teachers  and  working  by  some  uniform  course  of  study  and, 
thus  secure  greater  results  in  the  school  room. 


DELTA   COUNTY. 

J.  B.  McGinty,  Superintendent. 

The  school  interest  of  this  county  was  never  so  great  as 
at  the  present  time.  We  held  the  second  annual  Teachers' 
Association  at  Delta  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  of 
October,  and  the  earnestness  manifested  there  in  the  teach- 
er's work,  shows  ten-fold  more  zeal  than  was  manifested 
one  year  ago.  I  have  labored  incessantly  to  awaken  this 
interest  in  the  patrons,  as  well  as  in  the  teachers,  and  when 
we  cannot  interest  the  latter,  we  push  them  out. 

I  have  also  labored  diligently  to  grade  our  country 
schools,  and  have,  by  the  hearty  co-operation  of  our  wide- 
awake and  energetic  school  officers,  succeeded  in  getting  a 
uniform  system  of  text  books  adopted  throughout  die 
county,  and  at  the  above  mentioned  institute,  the  teachers 
unanimously  passed  a  resolution  pledging  themselves  to 
aid  me  in  this  work. 

Some  of  our  school  buildings  are  not  as  commodious  as 
we  would  like,  but  better  than  we  could  expect  in  a  country 
so  lately  abandoned  by  the  Indians.  We  have  one  $7,000 
brick  building,  and  another  brick  and  two  frame  buildings 
near  completion  that  will  aggregate  $5,000.  The  number 
of  school  districts  has  increased  from  seven  to  twelve  the 
past  year,  while  the  school  population  has  only  increased 
from  415  pupils  to  499  pupils. 
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Douglas  county. 

Robert  N.  Hancock,  Superintendent. 

The  school  work  in  Douglas  county  never  was  in  as 
good  condition  as  now.  The  majority  of  the  boards  are 
disposed  to.  hire  only  good  teachers,  and  are  willing  to  pay 
liberal  salaries  if  they  get  good  teachers.  Four  of  our 
country  districts  are  paying  $60  a  month  this  year.  The 
Castle  Rock  board  is  paying  J.  H.  Matthews  gioo  a  month. 
Seven  of  our  districts  have  formally  adopted  the  course  of 
study  as  laid  down  in  the  Daily  Register.  None  of  them 
have  been  pursuing  it  long  enough  yet  to  pronounce  it  a 
success,  except  one  that  adopted  it  a  year  ago,  and  it  has 
succeeded  beyond  our  most  sanguine  expectation.  The 
pupils  are  taking  a  greater  interest  in  their  work,  and  are 
doing  better  work  than  they  have  ever  done  before. 


Eagle  County. 

L.  S.  Pierce,    Superintendent. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  during  the  past  year  there 
has  been  a  greater  interest  taken  in  the  educational  work 
and  the  welfare  of  the  children  of  our  schools  than  here- 
tofore. There  have  been  from  three  to  seven  months  of 
school  taught  in  each  of  the  schools  of  our  county  during 
this  period.  Since  my  last  report  there  have  been  two  new 
school  districts  organized.  One  of  these  districts  includes 
the  new  and  thriving  town  of  Clinton,  on  Battle  Mountain, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  have  built  and  furnished  a  good 
and  substantial  frame  building,  at  a  cost  of  about  $i,ooo. 
They  propose  to  give  the  use  of  th^  building  to  the  school 
district  for  school  purposes,  free  of  charge,  and  a  school 
will  be  commenced  there  within  a  few  days.  In  the  other 
new  district,  and  in  districts  Nos.  I  and  2,  school  has 
already  begun  with  a  good  attendance.  School  districts 
Nos.  4  and  5  are  expecting  to  build  school  buildings  dur- 
ing the  coming  year.  Since  their  organization  they  have 
used  buildings  donated  or  rented  for  school  purposes.  The 
school  population  has  increased  from  191  in  1885,  to  27& 
in  1886,  making  an  addition  of  87  children  of  school  age. 
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ELBERT   COUNTY. 


B.  C.  Killin,  Superintendent. 

The  school  year  just  closed  has  been  productive  of  very- 
satisfactory  results  in  the  school  work  of  Elbert  county. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  extent  of  territory  embraced  in 
twelve  school  districts,  we  have  enrolled  in  our  schools  68 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  school  population  of  the  county. 
Our  teachers  are  faithful  and  earnest  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties,  thereby  winning  the  confidence  and  respect  of 
both  pupils  and  patrons.  Most  of  our  teachers  will  con- 
tinue with  us  another  year. 

Building  and  improvements  have  been  slow  the  past 
year,  but  there  is  a  prospect  of  considerable  being  done  in 
that  line  next  summer.  Many  of  the  early-day  school 
houses  are  being  sold  or  torn  down,  and  replaced  by  new 
comfortable  buildings,  in  more  convenient  locations. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  alacrity  with  which  the 
taxpayers  come  forward  to  vote  the  funds  necessary  for 
building  and  furnishing  school  houses. 

At  the  town  of  Elbert  is  a  handsome,  substantial  brick 
two-room  school  building.  It  has  seating  capacity  for  150 
pupils,  with  three  grades  in  each  room.  This  building  was 
completed  in  September,  1884,  at  an  expense  of  $3,000, 
bonded  indebtedness,  interest  8  per  cent,  per  annum.  An 
additional  sum  of  $1,000  was  raised  by  special  taxation  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  the  building. 

At  Elizabeth  is  a  very  neat  and  substantial  building, 
erected  and  furnished  at  a  cost  of  $1,200.  It  is  a  credit  to 
the  thrift  and  enterprise  of  the  citizens  of  that  district. 

In  District  No.  13  was  erected,  in  1 884,  one  of  the  most 
tastefully  furnished  buildings  in  the  county.  It  seems 
almost  incredible  that  it  could  be  built  and  furnished  at  the 
cost  of  only  $600.  The  heavy  work,  hauling  material,  etc., 
was  generously  donated  by  the  patrons  of  the  school. 

At  Hugo,  a  new  brick  building  is  in  contemplation,  to 
replace  the  frame  building  now  in  use. 
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At  Kiowa  the  school  building  was  completed  last  season, 
with  an  additional  outlay  of  $450.  It  now  ranks  second 
in  the  county  in  size,  cost,  and  also  in  daily  attendance  of 
pupils. 

A  three-days'  session  of  the  Elbert  County  Teachers'  In- 
stitute was  held  at  Elbert,  beginning  June  23,  1886.  Pro- 
fessor Cornell  was  in  attendance  during  the  day  of  the 
twenty-fifth,  and  delivered  a  lecture  in  the  evening.  The 
teachers  were  deeply  in  earnest  in  the  work,  encouraged 
and  supported  by  the  friends  of  education  throughout  the 
county.  Twenty -five  new  names  were  added  to  the  list  of 
membership. 
• 

The  system  of  county  institutes  is  of  vast  importance  to 
our  school  interests.  It  is  the  teacher's  need ;  the  fountain- 
head  for  recuperation  and  progress,  and  more,  his  range 
extends  beyond  his  narrow  school  room,  beyond  his  fellow 
teachers ;  he  speaks  with  the  people,  with  friends  of  educa- 
tion all  over  the  country,  and  they  in  turn  become  more 
deeply  than  ever  interested  in  the  teacher's  work. 

I  am  quite  interested  in  a  new  system  of  readers  intro- 
duced in  the  Elbert  school  this  term  by  Miss  Woods,  of  the 
Primary  Department.  They  are  divided  into  small  books  or 
parts,  each  part  containing  thirty-two  pages,  the  First 
Reader  containing  three  parts,  Second  Reader  six  parts, 
etc.  It  is  surprising  how  the  pupils  work  to  master  one 
part  in  order  to  take  up  the  next.  There  is  always  some- 
thing new  in  store  for  them,  and  they  know  it  is  not  very 
far  off     The  study  nevfer  becomes  stale  or  monotonous. 

Were  I  to  suggest  any  change  in  the  law  governing 
text  books,  it  would  be  that  the  directors  shall  purchase 
all  books,  paying  for  them  from  the  district  fund,  and  fur- 
nish them  free  of  cost,  except  in  cases  where  books  are 
wilfully  or  carelessly  destroyed  by  the  pupils. 

Uniformity  of  text  books  in  a  county  can  only  be 
brought  about  by  the  teachers  and  superintendents  putting 
aside  personal  preferences,  and  settling  upon  a  series  of 
books  to  be  adopted  by  the  directors. 

Our  teachers  follow  as  nearly  as  possible  the  course  of 
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study  outlined  in  the  Daily  Register,     Even  with  consider- 
able modification,  it  is  of  invaluable  aid  to  teachers. 

As  to  the  thoroughness  of  our  instruction,  I  will  only 
say,  several  pupils  from  outlying  districts  are  attending 
school  in  Denver  at  this  time,  at  ages  ranging  from  13  to 
1 5  years.  All  passed  examination  to  enter  the  Eighth  grade 
in  the  city  schools. 


el  Paso  county. 

Rev.  B.  A.  P.  Eaton,  Superintendent. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  annual  report,  I  wish  to  say 
that  we  have  built  four  new  school  houses  in  the  county 
this  year.  In  Colorado  Springs  there  are  now  being  built 
two  new  brick  buildings  of  four  rooms  each,  with  all 
modern  improvements,  and  when  completed,  which  will  be 
about  December  1,  we  shall  have  four  school  buildings 
that  will  compare  favorably  with  any  in  the  State.  We 
have  organized  two  new  school  districts  this  year.  Our 
school  population  has  increased  nearly  eight  per  cent, 
during  the  past  year.  We  are  trying  to  grade  all  our 
country  schools,  but  it  is  rather  an  up-hill  work.  How- 
ever, we  have  succeeded  in  several  of  the  country  districts, 
and  expect  to  succeed  in  all. 

We  urge  upon  school  boards  the  necessity  and  import- 
ance of  maintaining  school  for  at  least  eight  months  in 
each  year ;  also,  the  importance  of  furnishing  their  schools 
with  the  necessary  helps  for  the  teacher,  by  way  of  plenty 
of  blackboard,  wall  maps,  reading,  arithmetical,  and  physio- 
logical charts,  globes,  dictionaries,  etc.  And,  we  are  glad 
to  say,  we  find  a  disposition  in  many  districts  to  provide 
these  helps.  We  urge  upon  teachers  the  necessity  and  im- 
portance of  exercising  great  care  in  this  work,  so  that  what 
the  pupil  does  learn,  he  will  never  have  to  relearn,  or  cor- 
rect in  the  future. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that,  as  a  rule  we  have  an 
excellent  class  of  teachers  in  the  county.  Pardon  us  when 
we  say  that  we  have  some  teachers  in  the  county,  with 
whose  ability  and  proficiency,  we  are  so  well  pleased,  that 
we  believe  there  are  none  better  in  the  State. 
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School  boards  in  El  Paso  county  are  fast  learning  that 
poor,  cheap  teachers  are  dear  at  any  price,  and,  that  a  too 
frequent  change  of  teachers  is  hot  best,  so  a  number  of  our 
school  districts  retain  their  teachers  from  year  to  year. 

We  hold  a  County  Teachers'  Association  once  a  year, 
which  is  of  great  practical  benefit,  especially  is  it  beneficial 
to  those  of  our  teachers  who  need  theory  and  practice  of 
teaching. 

El  Paso  county  is  proud  of  her  schools.  Our  excellent 
High  School  department  gives  the  finishing  touches  to 
those  who  complete  the  course,  well-fitting  them  for  the 
ordinary  duties  of  life,  and  those  who  wish  to  go  higher, 
have  only  to  pass  up  to  Colorado  College,  located  in  Colo- 
rado Springs,  where  they  may  take  the  regular  college 
course,  fitting  them  for  the  more  important  stations  of  life. 
Our  motto  is,  "  Upward  and  Onward,"  believing  there  is 
plenty  of  room  at  the  top. 


FREMONT    COUNTY. 


Jacob  H.  Freeman,  Superintendent 

In  this  county,  since  its  organization,  twenty-four  school 
districts  have  been  formed.  Four  of  these  are  now  vacant. 
In  the  twenty  remaining  districts  one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  fifty  pupils  were  enrolled  during  the  past  year/  with  an 
average  daily  attendance  of  nine  hundred  and  forty-one. 
But,  large  as  these  figures  may  appear,  sixty-four  per  cent, 
of  the  school  population  of  the  county  were  absent  from 
school  every  day,  and  forty  per  cent,  of  those  enrolled  were 
not  present. 

That  five  hundred  persons  of  school  age  in  the  county 
should  not  enter  school,  is  explained  by  saying  that  many 
of  them  are  heads  of  families,  others  have  completed  the 
work  of  the  common  schools;  a  very  few  are  attending 
school  elsewhere,  and  many  are  earning  their  daily  bread. 
But  that  more  than  six  hundred  of  those  enrolled  should  be 
absent  every  day  is  not  so  satisfactorily  explained. 

This  irregular  attendance  is  the  greatest  hindrance  to 
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thorough  work  in  our  schools.  Indeed,  this  evil  is  so  great 
in  some  districts,  that  teachers  tell  me  classes  must  be 
formed  every  few  days,  and  the  instruction  must  suit  the 
needs  of  those  who  chance  to  be  present. 

I  believe  that  the  cause  of  this  evil  lies  deeper  than  mere 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  pupils  and  patrons.  It  is  due  to 
a  misconception  of  what  the  district  school  really  is.  It  is 
looked  upon  as  an  institution  of  the  people  and  for  the 
people,  to  the  extent  that  it  is,  in  a  great  measure,  a  private 
institution,  to  be  used,  abused  or  neglected,  as  may  suit 
each  individual's  fancy  or  convenience.  Is  it  not  rather 
true  that  the  State — the  whole  people— demands  the  educa- 
tion of  every  individual  within  its  borders,  and  that  the 
public  school  is  the  creature  of  the  State,  an  institution 
whose  advantages  every  parent  is  not  only  privileged  but 
in  duty  bound  to  secure  to  his  children  ?  That  this  is  the 
correct  view  of  the  matter  is  substantiated  by  the  fact  that 
the  framers  of  our  State  Constitution  inserted  a  clause  in 
Article  IX.,  affirming  the  right  of  the  Legislature  to  pass 
laws  compelling  the  attendance  of  pupils  at  schools,  when- 
ever such  a  law  may  be  deemed  necessary.  Is  it  not  about 
time  something  be  done  to  correct  this  evil?  Sickness  is 
the  only  sufficient  excuse  for  a  child's  absence  from  school 
during  the  period  of  his  connection  therewith. 

The  reports  of  district  secretaries  upon  the  ages  of 
pupils  is  incomplete,  but  enough  is  given  to  show  that  we 
lose  from  our  school  the  boys  and  girls  at  the  very  ages 
when  they  most  need  the  instruction.  In  District  24, 
where  nearly  200  pupils  attended  school,  but  two  were  over 
sixteen  years  of  age.  As  a  partial  remedy  for  this  falling 
off,  I  urge  the  establishment  of  district  schools  of  higher 
grade,  in  various  parts  of  the  county.  Let  houses  and 
accommodations  be  prepared  especially  for  large  pupils. 
Put  teachers  there  who  know  how  to  reach  and  stimulate 
the  pride  and  enthusiasm  of  such,  and  we  shall  not  fail  to 
accomplish  an  important  step  in  popular  education. 

Until  the  present  year  nothing  had  been  done  toward 
grading  our  village  and  country  schools.  Teachers  had 
come  and  gone,  and  plans  of  school  work  had  parsed  away 
with  them.  Others  had  worked  on,  year  by  year,  ever  at 
the  mercy  of  capricious  parents  and  pupils,  utterly  unable 
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to  carry  out  any  systematic  work.  After  repeated  confer- 
ences with  teachers  and  school  officers  upon  this  subject,  I 
prepared  a  manual  for  Fremont  county  schools,  a  copy  of 
which  I  transmit  herewith.  This  pamphlet  is  designed  to 
be  a  guide  that  shall  lead  all  toward  a  uniform  system  of 
school  work.  This  step  has  met  a  very  cordial  second 
from  teachers  and  school  boards,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  in  a  few  years  our  country  and  village 
schools  will  be  as  well  graded  as  those  of  any  other 
State.  The  schools  in  Canon  City  are  already  thoroughly 
graded,  and  are  doing  good  work. 

For  promoting  the  cause  of  education  in  a  general  way 
and  acquainting  teachers,  especially,  with  each  other,  an 
institute  was  held  in  Canon  City,  August  23,  24,  25  and 
26,  attended  by  some  thirty  teachers  and  many  visitors. 
The  greater  part  of  the  expense  was  paid  by  contributions 
from  the  business  men  of  the  town.  The  meeting  was 
unanimously  voted  a  complete  success.  It  was  but  the  be- 
ginning of  what  will  hereafter  be  an  annual  gathering. 

Three  new  houses  are  building,  many  are  newly 
furnished  and  supplied,  two  abandoned  districts  have  been 
reformed,  every  district  in  the  county  has  voted  a  special  tax 
of  2  to  15  mills,  at  least  eight  more  teachers  are  employed 
than  last  year,  and  in  every  respect  the  work  appears  to 
take  on  new  life. 

District  secretaries  give  no  report  on  private  schools. 
Very  little  was  done  in  that  direction.  In  Coal  Creek  two 
teachers  had  private  schools  during  the  summer,  and  in 
Canon  City  and  at  Hillside  one  each  was  maintained. 

At  the  State  Penitentiary  a  night  school  was  held  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  year.  At  the  request  of  Warden 
Cameron  I  visited  this  school  and  found  some  forty  con- 
victs reciting  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar  and 
Spanish.  They  were  taught  by  convicts,  and  all  seemed 
much  in  earnest,  and  were  making  splendid  progress.  This 
work  is  superintended  by  Elwood  Dudley,  who  is  also 
superintendent  of  the  prison  library  and  laboratory.  If  we 
can  make  our  prison  places  of  reform  as  well  as  of  punish- 
ment, we  have  accomplished  a  double  purpose;  and  such 
is  certainly  the  tendency  of  the  prison  school. 
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I  find  that  the  month  of  September,  which  should  be 
spent  by  every  Superintendent  among  his  schools,  is  largely 
taken  up  with  receiving  and  making  reports.  I  trust  our 
next  Legislature  will  not  fail  to  change  the  school  year  to 
agree  with  the  year  of  the  business  world,  and  also  that 
they  will  make  a  few  other  very  necessary  changes. 


GUNNISON  COUNTY. 

S.  D.  Carroll,  Superintendent 

You  will  see  from  my  report  sent  you  this  day  that  there 
has  been  a  decrease  of  about  twelve  and  one-half  per  cent, 
in  the  school  population  of  Gunnison  county  for  this  year, 
as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  This,  however,  does 
not  indicate  that  there  has  been,  during  the  past  school 
year,  or  that  there  is  at  present,  so  great  a  falling  off  of  the 
actual  number  of  pupils  attending  the  public  schools. 

Here,  as  in  all  new  counties,  as  the  population  becomes 
more  settled  and  the  industries  of  the  people  more  staple, 
the  number  of  pupils  attending  school,  in  proportion  to 
school  population,  becomes  greater. 

Another  fact  which  shows  an  advancement  in  our  school 
interests  is  found  in  the  fact  that  there  are  now  fewer 
changes  of  teachers  than  in  previous  years.  The  better 
teachers  always  come  to  the  top  in  time,  and  the  patrons 
of  the  school  soon  learn  that  it  is  for  their  interest  to  re- 
tain such  teachers.  In  the  early  days  of  this  county  many 
persons  were  teaching  as  a  make-shift,  while  to-day  our 
teachers  are  those  to  whom  the  work  is  a  profession. 

In  regard  to  an  uniform  course  of  study,  only  a  begin- 
ning has  been  made. 

In  many  of  the  schools  the  teachers  were  handicapped, 
owing  to  the  mixed  condition  of  the  text  books,  thus  mak- 
ing it  very  difficult  for  the  teachers  to  properly  classify  their 
pupils.  This  difficulty  has  in  a  great  measure  been  removed, 
and  a  number  of  our  schools  are  now  following  the  course 
of  study  given  in  the  Daily  Register,  and  so  general  is  the 
feeling  among  teachers  and  school  officers,  that  this  is  a 
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move  in  the  right  direction,  that  it  will  be  only  a  short  time 
before  all  the  schools  of  the  county  will  have  an  uniform 
course  of  study. 

Another  matter  which  deserves  comment,  and  a  matter 
of  great  importance,  is  the  interest  which  is  being  taken  in 
the  study  of  Physiology.  Two  or  three  years  ago,  there 
was  but  one  school  in  the  county  where  this  branch  was 
taught;  now  a  majority  of  the  schools  have  taken  up  the 
study;  in  some  cases,  however,  the  pupils  have  no  text 
books,  oral  instructions  being  given  by  the  teachers,  but  in 
all  cases  the  results  are  the  same,  viz. :  good.  And  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject,  I  will  say  that  I  have  been  sur- 
prised at  the  willingness  with  which  school  boards  have 
purchased  anatomical  charts,  in  some  cases  very  high 
priced  charts;  and  the  one  reason,  which  more  than  another 
has  prompted  them  to  buy,  is  owing  to  the  great  assistance 
which  most  of  these  charts  give  to  the  teacher  in  giving  in- 
structions on  the  effect  of  stimulants  and  narcotics. 

All  in  all,  the  schools  of  Gunnison  county  are  far  from 
being  perfect.  There  are  great  opportunities  for  improve- 
ment. But  the  people  of  this  county  can  congratulate 
themselves,  I  think,  on  the  fact  that  there  is  progress  being 
made  in  the  right  direction. 


Hinsdale  county. 


The  principal  part  of  our  school  work  is  in  the  town  of 
Lake  City.  Here  we  can  show  a  visitor  a  fine  school 
building,  provided  he  does  not  wish  to  look  at  the  rooms. 
It  is  a  large  two-story  brick  building,  but  the  upper  rooms 
have  never  been  finished.  Two  rooms  have  been  finished, 
and  are  used,  on  the  first  floor.  The  Primary  Department 
is  furnished  with  a  few  charts  that  call  forth  respect  on 
account  of  age.  "There  has  been  no  money  with  which  to 
purchase  proper  supplies  for  that  department.  The  teachers 
could  utilize  the  building  as  an  object  lesson  in  architec- 
ture and  expenditure.  In  the  Grammar  Department,  the 
room  gives  a  visitor  an  impression  of  vastness  and  bar- 
renness. 

So  much  for  criticism.     A  high  order  of  work  has  been 
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accomplished  in  the  Lake  City  schools.  This  is  true, 
when  the  many  inconveniences  and  disadvantages  are  taken 
into  consideration.  Five  ^r  six  years  ago,  more  attention 
was  given  by  the  people  to  the  appearance  of  the  building 
to  the  passer-by  than  to  the  advancement  of  educational 
interests.  At  present,  the  people  are  deeply  interested  in 
the  advancement  of  learning.  .  The  mining  fever  having 
passed,  the  people  are  determined  to  make  their  position 
in  school  advantages  as  high  as  the  means  at  command  will 
allow. 

Last  year  schools  were  maintained  for  six  months ;  the 
year  before  that  for  eight  months.  The  School  Board  will 
endeavor  to  maintain  schools  in  this  district  for  eight 
months  of  the  school  year. 

There  are  two  other  school  districts  in  this  county.  At 
Capitol  City,  in  District  No.  2,  there  is  a  good  frame 
school  building.  It  has  one  room.  Last  year  no  school 
was  taught  in  that  district.  That  was  owing  to  the  gen- 
eral despondency  of  the  people.  Many  who  had  formerly 
attended  in  that  district  have,  by  the  removal  of  families, 
become  pupils  in  the  Lake  City  schools. 

In  District  No.  3,  the  school  is  taught  in  a  rented  room 
at  Antelope  Springs.  There  were  only  two  pupils  in 
attendance  during  the  school  taught  there  for  sixty  days 
during  the  past  year.  The  settlement  at  Antelope  Springs 
is  far  from  any  other  place  in  which  schools  could  be  had. 
The  hope  of  the  people,  which  hope  causes  them  to  main- 
tain their  district  organization,  is  that  there  will  be  an  im- 
migration of  school  population,  or  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  rising  generation. 

No  institutes  have  been  held.  If  the  mining  industry 
be  prosperous  during  the  present  year,  the  next  school  year 
will  witness  much  advancement  in  educational  work  in 
Hinsdale  county. 

Huerfano  County. 


Fred  Pischel,  Superintendent 

There  is  certainly  a   constant   growth   of  educational 
interest   here,   which   manifests   itself  in   different  forms. 
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Three  new  schools  have  been  or  are  being  built;  three 
more  will  go  up  in  the  spring,  of  which  one,  at  least  prom- 
ises to  be  of  some  merit  for  a  country  district.  A  compar- 
ison of  these  new  buildings  with  the  old  log  or  adobe 
cabins,  roughly  and  crudely  put  up,  with  no  regard  to 
light,  comfort,  or  convenience,  is  evidence  of  progress. 
Here  the  old  rough  tables  and  benches  are  replaced  with 
the  modern  school  desk,  there  a  globe,  a  set  of  wall  maps 
or  charts  are  purchased.  Special  taxes  are  voted  freely  and 
liberally.  Many  inquiries  are  made  regarding  the  best 
schools  in  the  county,  with  a  view  to  sending  the  children 
there.  While  this  may  be  the  cause  of  rejoicing,  much  can 
and  should  be  done,  and  especially  in  the  selection  of 
teachers  are  many  mistakes  made,  proving  a  hindrance  to 
the  best  success  of  the  school.  Engagements  are  often 
made  to  accommodate  the  wishes  of  Neighbor  John's  boy, 
who,  it  is  true,  never  went  to  college  or  normal  school,  but 
can  read  or  write  pretty  well,  and  everybody  likes  him. 
Besides,  he  has  not  much  to  do  during  the  winter  and 
would  like  to  teach  the  school.  A  temporary  certificate 
can  be  secured  for  him  from  the  Superintendent  by  a 
petition. 

Often  school  boards  make  no  provision  for  a  teacher 
until  school  is  to  begin.  Hasty  engagements  are  the  con- 
sequences. Not  difference  enough,  if  any,  is  made  in  the 
real  teacher  of  long  and  successful  experience,  and  Neigh- 
bor John's  boy.  Many  school  boards  never  visit  their 
schools,  and  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  teacher's 
work,  but  form  their  opinion  solely  according  to  the 
praises  or  complaints  of  the  little  ones.  How  many  noble 
teachers  are  hampered  in  their  great  aims  by  such  a  course, 
until  they  become  disgusted  and  shake  the  dust  from  their 
shoes. 

A  majority  of  the  population  of  the  county  consists  of 
Mexicans,  and  almost  one-half  of  the  schools  are  exclu- 
sively attended  by  them.  The  great  bulk  of  these  people 
do  not  understand  English.  Their  teachers  ought  to  be 
familiar  with  the  Spanish  language  to  meet  with  any  success. 
It  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  secure  capable  men,  who 
can  talk  Spanish.  I  must  confess  that,  so  far,  my  experi- 
ence has  not  sufficiently  pointed  out  the  best  course  to  be 
pursued.     But,  to  the  credit  of  these  people  be  it  said,  that 
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many  of  them  begin  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  educa- 
tion, the  necessity  to  put  their  children  on  an  equal  footing^ 
with  the  children  of  others  for  the  race  of  life,  and  the  con- 
sequent necessity  of  learning  the  English  language.  To 
encourage  such  feeling,  and  make  plain  the  value  of  school- 
ing, is  one  of  the  Superintendent's  great  duties. 

I  have  as  yet  had  no  teachers1  association  in  the  county, 
simply  because  we  have  never  had  but  a  few  teachers  in  the 
county  at  the  same  time ;  but  I  see  the  proper  time  near  at 
hand  when  I  will  request  the  aid  of  the  State  Superintend- 
ent, and  some  of  the  other  educators  in  the  State,  to  assist 
in  bringing  about  a  universal  appreciation  of  good  public 
schools,  and  the  necessity  of  raising  the  standard  of  our 
teachers. 


JEFFERSON    COUNTY. 


Wm.  G.  Smith,  Superintendent. 

In  addition  to  the  .statistics  contained  in  the  annual 
report  forwarded,  there  are  several  matters  of  interest  relat- 
ing to  our  schools  and  their  progress,  which  are  worthy  of 
note.  One  new  school  district  has  been  organized  during 
the  school  year,  and  all  the  old  organizations  have  been 
prosperously  maintained. 

The  loss  to  the  county,  through  the  State  apportion- 
ment, has  been  nearly  one  thousand  dollars  this  year  over 
the  former  school  year.  Of  course  it  is  understood  that 
this  loss  is  occasioned  by  the  passage  of  a  law  by  the 
Legislature,  withdrawing  from  the  apportionment  fund  the 
rentals  of  school  lands,  and  placing  that  in  the  permanent 
school  fund.  That  loss  has  been  seriously  felt  in  some  of 
the  weaker  districts,  where  patrons  are  struggling  to  main- 
tain a  public  school  in  sparsely  settled  localities. 

It  would  seem  to  be  a  proper  step  to  ask  the  next  Leg- 
islature to  correct  the  mistake,  for  it  is  very  evident  that 
while  our  State  is  young,  and  the  several  school  districts 
are  struggling  to  build  school  houses  and  to  place  their 
school  interests  on  solid  footing  in  all  sections,  then  is  the 
time  all  the  help  is  needed  that  can  be  legitimately  obtained. 
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There  has  been  one  other  drawback  to  perfect  progress  in 
the  schools  of  this  county.      In  some  instances  teachers 
have  been  employed  who  hail  from  the  East,  or  some  other 
distant  clime,  and  of  whose  ability  the  school  boards  or 
Superintendents  know   nothing.      In   a   few   instances,   in 
country  districts,  this  has  proved  of  great  detriment,  the 
teacher    not  only  failing   to  do  good  work,  but   in  some 
instances  they  have  been  the  means  of  working  into  the 
school  certain  odd  text  books,  belonging  to  series  in  use 
forty  years  ago,  and  ill  adapted  to  the  progressive  school 
system  of  to-day.      This    has,  in  some    measure,  tended 
toward  confusion  in  any  effort  which  might  be  put  forth 
looking  toward  the  establishment,  so  far  as  possible,  of  any 
uniformity  in  text  books  throughout  the  county.     How- 
ever, it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  the  liberality  of  our 
people  in  paying  school  tax,  in  some  cases  as  high  as  fit- 
teen    mills,   shows  that*  the    school  interests  of  Jefferson 
county  are  dear  to  their  hearts,  and  they  are  determined  to 
maintain  them.     We  are  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  seven- 
teen thousand  dollars  more  tax,  for  special  school  purposes, 
has  been  collected  the  past  year  than   the  previous  one. 
Twenty-seven,  out  of  the  fifty  one  teachers  employed  in 
the  county,  held  first  grade  certificates,  which  is  an  excel- 
lent sign  of  progress.     It  is  also  gratifying  to  notice  that 
the  average  school  term   during  the  year  in  each  district 
has  been  increased  about  ten  per  cent,  while  three  of  the 
county  districts  have  built  commodious  new  school  houses, 
and  several  others  have  branched  out  with  a  commendable 
freak  of  enterprise,  and  improved  their  school  buildings 
and  grounds,  rendering  them  attractive  and  beautiful. 


LAKE    COUNTY. 

D.  J.  Sayer,  Superintendent. 

Our  schools  are  in  better  condition  than  they  have  been 
for  some  years.  Owing  to  their  financial  condition,  we  will 
be  enabled  to  have  school  for  the  whole  year. 

In  regard  to  renewing  certificates  of  the  first  grade  an 
indefinite  number  of  times,  I  must  record  myself  as 
opposed  to  it,  for  the  reason  that  I  think  teachers  get  care- 
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less,  and  do  not  keep  themselves  posted  when  they  think 
they  can  get  their  certificates  renewed  without  taking  the 
examination,  and  I  would  recommend  that  after  a  certificate 
is  once  renewed,  the  holder  of  the  certificate  should  be 
required  to  take  an  examination. 


Note. — The  renewal  of  certificates  is  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  County  Superintend- 
ents, and  may  be  renewed  or  not,  at  their  discretion. — Superintendent  Public  Instruc- 
tion. 


LARIMER   COUNTY. 


Rev.  W.  H.  McCreery,  Superintendent. 

The  growth  of  the  school  interests  of  Larimer  county 
'is  quite  marked.  Comparing  with  five  years  ago,  I  find 
that  the  school  population  has  increased  nearly  sixty  per 
cent.  In  the  same  time  the  number  of  school  districts  has 
more  than  doubled,  while  the  number  of  schools  in  the 
aggregate  has  nearly  trebled,  and  amount  paid  for  teachers' 
wages  has  more  than  trebled.  In  some  parts  of  the  county 
the  population  is  much  scattered.  A  number  of  the  dis- 
tricts are  weak,  with  a  small  school  population,  yet  the 
average  duration  of  school  in  country  districts  is  six 
months. 

The  Larimer  County  Normal  Institute  held  its  fourth 
annual  session  last  July,  in  Estes  Park,  with  instructors  of 
national  reputation,  and  an  attendance  from  several  counties. 
At  that  meeting  a  project  was  set  on  foot  to  establish  a  per- 
manent summer  institute  at  that  place,  embracing  Arapa- 
hoe, Boulder,  Jefferson,  Larimer  and  Weld  counties  in  the 
organization.  To  make  this  district  institute  completely 
successful,  State  aid  should  be  given.  These  institutes 
have  been  greatly  useful  to  the  teachers  and  through  them, 
to  the  schools. 

We  are  now  organizing  local  teachers'  associations  in  at 
least  two  parts  of  the  county.  There  is  noticeable,  also, 
quite  an  improvement  in  the  matter  of  school  appliances 
and  furniture.  Schools  are  pretty  generally  supplied  with 
maps,  charts  and  dictionaries.  A  few  have  obtained  cyclo- 
pedias. A  few  districts  have  voted  a  library  tax  this  year. 
One  district  gives  the  teacher  five  dollars  each  month  to 
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expend  for  the  school  at  her  own  discretion.     This  example 
might  be  followed  with  good  results  by  many  other  districts. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  time  for  ending  the 
school  year  should  be  changed  to  June  30.  One  is,  it  will 
leave  the  County  Superintendent  free  to  visit  schools  in  the 
month  of  September,  instead  of  keeping  him  at  office  work 
during  the  time  when  his  visits  would  count  for  most.  It 
is  absolutely  necessary,  too,  that  the  district  secretaries 
have  longer  than  five  days  to  make  annual  report  after 
time  fixed  for  county  treasurer's  financial  statement  to 
secretary.  Owing  to  long  distances  and  infrequent  mails, 
at  least  fifteen  days  would  be  required  for  some  secretaries 
in  this  county.  If  a  few  plans,  suitable  for  country  school 
houses  of  moderate  expense,  could  be  published  in  your 
biennial  report,  I  think  it  would  greatly  add  to  its  value. 
The  value  of  school  property  in  the  county  will  be  aug- 
mented this  coming  year  by  the  building  of  a  number  of 
school  houses  in  the  county,  and  a  £20,000  building  in 
Fort  Collins,  consisting  of  eight  rooms,  heated  by  furnace, 
with  improved  Ruttan  system  of  ventilation.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  our  districts  are  taking  another  step  to  the  front,  in 
the  adoption  of  single,  instead  of  double  desks. 

I  am  thankful  for  the  privilege  of  working  with  the  peo- 
ple on  one  hand,  and  yourself  on  the  other,  under  God,  in 
building  up  our  noble  educational  system. 


LAS    ANIMAS    COUNTY. 


Fred  Dick,  Superintendent 

The  educational  interests  of  this  county  are  gradually 
approaching  a  much  higher  standard  than  heretofore,  which 
is  largely  due  to  an  increased  activity  in  school  work  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  and  to  the  employment  of  more 
competent  teachers.  A  committee,  appointed  at  a  conven- 
tion of  school  directors  of  the  county,  has  examined  and 
recommended  for  adoption  in  all  the  schools  of  the  county 
a  uniform  system  of  text  books.  Three  new  school  houses 
have  been  erected  during  the  past  year.     Three  new  dis- 
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tricts  are  now  in  process  of  organization.  A  Teachers' 
Association,  the  first  in  the  county,  was  held  in  August 
last,  continuing  two  weeks.  Our  population  in  the  rural 
districts  is  largely  Mexican,  and  it  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  refer  to  the  progress  made  and  the  interest  mani- 
fested by  them  in  education. 


MESA    COUNTY. 


M.  O.  Whitehead,  Superintendent 

During  the  past  year  two  new  districts  have  been 
formed,  which  have  had  a  summer  term  of  three  months 
each,  and  will  soon  begin  their  winter  schools. 

Districts  No.  2  and  No.  8  have  been  using  rented  build- 
ings, but  in  the  near  future  they  will  possess  buildings  of 
their  own.  No.  8  will  build  a  frame,  while  No.  2  will  put 
up  a  substantial  brick,  to  cost  about  $5,000. 

There  is  a  growing  demand  for  first  class  teachers.  The 
best  are  none  too  good,  and  wages  are  also  advancing.  The 
simple  fact  that  patrons  want  longer  terms,  or  more  school, 
and  the  best  teachers  procurable,  is  a  sign  of  advancement 
in  school  interests. 

The  graded  school  at  Grand  Junction,  under  Professor 
Stone,  is  doing  good  work,  and  he  is  making  many  friends, 
v/ho  are  pleased  with  his  efforts  and  will  do  all  they  can  to 
aid  and  encourage  him. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  the  near  future,  a  High  School 
will  be  established. 


Ouray  county. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Rowan,  Superintendent. 

Our  schools  were  never  in  better  condition.  Excellent 
corps  of  teachers,  good  school  houses,  and  children  learn- 
ing rapidly. 
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Park  County. 

I.  S.  Smith,  Superintendent. 

The  interest  in  good  schools  is  increasing  throughout 
the  county.  School  boards  are  more  anxious  to  secure 
first  class  teachers  than  to  employ  cheap  ones. 

There  is  a  growing  demand  for  more  and  better  school 
room  appliances. 

District  and  county  educational  meetings  have  been 
held  within  the  last  year.  The  result  has  been  a  mutual 
benefit  to  parents,  officers  and  teachers.  More  co-operation 
of  these  three  forces  will  insure  greater  progress  in  the 
schools. 

During  the  year  the  county  has  been  organized  into 
districts,  to  which  definite  boundaries  have  been  given. 

Short  terms  and  two  frequent  changes  of  good  teachers 
are  a  hindrance  to  the  best  result*.  The  average  number 
of  months  of  school  is  gradually  increasing.  Some  rural 
districts  have  eight  months  a  year. 

Indications  of  progress  are  noticeable,  in  the  prompt- 
ness with  which  secretaries  make  their  annual  reports. 
Punctuality  and  accuracy  in  district  reports  are  necessary. 

The  attendance  for  the  last  year  has  been  better  than  in 
any  year  previous.  Yet,  a  large  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  of 
the  county  are  not  enrolled  in  the  schools.  Teachers  are 
prompt  in  sending  their  monthly  reports  to  the  County 
Superintendent.  These  reports  show  an  increased  attend- 
ance. Parents  are  too  apt  to  be  indifferent  to  the  benefits 
that  are  offered  them.  It  is  a  deplorable  state  of  affairs 
when  one-third  of  the  children  of  school  age  fail  to  attend 
regularly.  We  have  earnest  and  enthusiastic  teachers, 
who  are  striving  to  make  this  coming  year  show  better 
results. 

Another  difficulty  that  confronts  us,  is  the  variety  of 
text  books  in  use.  We  are  striving  to  weed  out  the  "stale 
and  unprofitable/1  and  introduce  the  best. 
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The  subject  of  grading  the  country  schools  is  receiving 
the  attention  of  school  boards  and  teachers.  Systematic 
classification  throughont  the  county  is  the  ultimate  object. 

Three  new  school  houses  have  been  erected  during  the 
year.  Alma  constructed  a  two-story  frame  building  at  a 
cost  of  $3,000. 

On  the  whole,  the  educational  outlook  in  this  county  is 
encouraging.  What  we  want  is  the  aid  and  influence  of 
every  citizen  in  support  of  our  system.  The  people  are 
willing  to  tax  themselves  to  the  extent  of  the  law,  and 
cheerfully  pay  those  taxes  in  support  of  the  schools.  What 
we  want,  is  the  best  educational  goods  for  the  money.  We 
are  laboring  to  make  the  home  and  the  school  "one  and 
inseparable." 

PITKIN    COUNTY. 


W.  R.  Callicotte,  Superintendent. 

The  organization  of  public  schools  in  this  county  dates 
from  August  i,  188 1,  at  which  time  Judge  D.  H.  Waite 
assumed  the  duties  of  Superintendent  of  Schools,  having 
been  appointed  to  that  position. 

The  first 'school  district,  Aspen,  No.  1,  was  organized 
August  6,  1 88 1.  Soon  after  the  organization,  a  school  was 
opened,  a  building  being  rented  for  the  purpose,  and  main- 
tained for  six  months  of  that  year.  Districts  Nos.  2  and  3 
were  organized  during  the  same  year,  and  each  held  short 
terms  of  school.  The  total  enrollment  during  the  first  year 
was  fifty-eight. 

Fortunately  for  our  county,  it  has  been  peopled  by  those 
who  are  earnestly  in  favor  of  a  good  system  of  public 
instruction. 

In  1882,  District  No.  1  voted  bonds  for  building  pur- 
poses, to  the  amount  of  #5,400.  These  were  cashed  at  95 
per  cent,  and  a  very  respectable  house  was  built,  contain- 
ing  three  rooms.  The  district  maintained  an  eight  months' 
school.  This  year,  1882,  the  enrollment  amounted  to 
sixty-nine. 
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In  1883,  the  school  population  had  increased  sufficiently 
to  require  the  services  of  two  teachers.  Mrs.  I.  E.  Grubb# 
having  been  elected  Superintendent  of  Schools,  was  also 
employed  as  Principal  of  Schools.  During  the  year, 
eighty  pupils  were  enrolled,  and  eight  months'  school 
maintained. 

The  other  two  districts  failed  to  maintain  their  organiza- 
tion. 

The  rapid  increase  in  population  during  the  latter  part 
of  1884,  induced  the  Board  to  employ  three  teachers, 
Professor  H.  C.  Rogers  taking  the  position  of  Principal.  It 
became  necessary,  ere  the  year  closed,  to  employ  four 
teachers.     The  total  enrollment  reached  273. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Harding  was  elected  County  Superindentent 
of  Schools  in  1884. 

In  1885,  additional  school  facilities  became  necessary, 
and  a  bonded  debt  of  £10,000  was  contracted;  from  the 
proceeds  of  this  debt  a  commodious  addition  to  the  old 
building  was  made,  and  a  two-roomed  building  built  in 
East  Aspen.  These  buildings  were  completed  in  October, 
1885.  Seating  and  ventilation  have  been  properly  arranged 
according  to  the  most  modern  plans.  The  seating  capacity 
is  now  about  400. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Callicotte  was  employed  as  principal  of 
schools,  with  seven  assistants.  A  course  of  study  and 
regulations  were  published ;  the  schools  were  graded,  and 
a  general  interest  aroused.  Schools  were  open  for  nine 
months,  with  an  enrollment  of  462. 

Numerous  ranches  having  been  opened  up  along  the 
Roaring  Fork  Valley,  it  became  necessary  to  organize  for 
school  purposes.  Three  additional  districts  were  organized 
in  1 886,  in  two  of  which,  schools  have  been  maintained. 
The  retirement  of  the  State  School  Fund  has  been  a 
serious  drawback  to  these  new  districts.  There  is  but 
little  property  yet  taxable  in  these  districts.  The  result 
is,  that  those  with  large  families  must  bear  a  very  heavy 
burden  for  some  time,  supporting  their  schools  by  private 
contributions.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  next  Legislature 
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will  see  to  it  that  we  again  have  the  funds  appropriated  as 
formerly. 

Our  schools  are  prosperous,  and  teachers  well  paid.  All 
assistants  receive,  in  Aspen,  $100  per  month. 

Aspen  schools  have  re-opened  for  a  nine  months'  term, 
September  6,  1886.  All  rooms  are  filled,  with  a  probability 
that  more  seating  will  be  necessary  ere  the  year  closes. 

The  school  population  of  the  county  is  572.  W.  R. 
Callicotte  is  Superintendent  of  the  county,  and  Principal  of 
the  Aspen  school. 

Pueblo  county. 

Dr.  C.  F.  Taylor,  Superintendent 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  cause  of  education  has 
advanced  in  Pueblo  county,  within  the  year  past,  although 
there  are  many  things  that  may  well  be  deplored ;  but  on 
the  whole,  the  school  work  done  for  the  year  just  past  has 
been  excellent.  Our  city  schools  have  prospered  as  never 
before,  under  the  superintendency  of  J.  S.  McClung,  in 
District  No.  1,  with  an  able  corps  of  teachers,  most  of 
whom  are  adepts,  while  Professor  F.  B.  Gault  still  holds  the 
superintendency  of  the  schools  in  District  No.  20,  with  a 
corps  of  teachers  who  have  been  thoroughly  tested  and 
endorsed  by  the  people. 

Our  high  schools  in  connection  with  the  two  above 
named  districts,  have  each  an  excellent  course  of  study, 
fitting  pupils  for  the  scientific  course  in  most  of  our  Ameri- 
can colleges,  and,  more  especially,  for  the  higher  educational 
institutions  of  our  own  State. 

Owing  to  the  rapid  growth  and  settlement  of  the  rural 
districts  of  the  county,  three  new  districts  have  been 
formed,  and  are  now  in  a  good,  prosperous  condition, 
while  several  have  been  redistricted,  until  now  we  have 
thirty-six  fully  organized  and  wide-awake  school  districts  in 
the  county.  What  we  have  said  of  the  city  schools,  can 
be  equally  applied  to  the  country  schools,  owing  to  the 
better  class  of  teachers  now  employed  by  the  directors, 
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and  also  the  greater  interest  manifested  by  parents,  and 
especially  school  officers,  as  they  seem  fully  aroused  to  the 
needs  of  their  respective  schools,  and  are  not  satisfied  with' 
simply  a  "school  mistress,"  but  demand  a  teacher — one 
who  is  thoroughly  educated  in  her  work,  believing  that 
three  months  of  good  school  is  worth  more  than  six  months 
of  poor  school,  even  if  the  cost  is  the  same. 

Most  of  the  directors  have  reported  promptly,  with,  of 
course,  a  little  assistance  from  the  County  Superintendent. 

Our  school  houses  throughout  the  county,  with  few 
exceptions,  have  all  modern  improvements  (either  in  the 
rooms,  or  have  ordered  and  are  now  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
the  same,  but  of  course,  in  several  instances,  the  purchase 
of  such  was  too  late  for  report  this  year,  although  several 
have  so  reported),  such  as  wall  maps,  globes,  charts  and 
improved  furniture.  Several  new  school  houses  have  been 
built  and  the  old  ones  repaired  this  season,  so  that,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  our  school  rooms  are  pleasant  and  agree- 
able. 

We  need  badly  a  uniformity  of  text  books,  not  worse 
here,  probably,  than  in  other  counties;  but  we  need  the 
change,  it  appears  to  me,  all  over  the  State.  We  have  in 
operation  sixty-eight  schools  in  this  county,  so  you  can 
imagine  how  much  time  the  County  Superintendent  can 
waste  on  the  street  corners.  In  fact,  one  cannot  make  the 
visits,  as  required  by  law,  and  do  justice  to  the  schools 
and  consult  with  the  district  officers,  as  he  should;  but, 
however,  we  are  doing  the  best  for  the  interest  of  the 
schools  that  our  ability  admits  of.  We  have  not  been  able 
as  yet  to  hold  a  county  teachers'  institute,  as  most  of  our 
teachers  were  away  during  July  and  August,  therefore 
making  it  impossible  to  hold  it  during  our  summer  vacation, 
but  anticipate  that,  in  the  near  future,  we  may  be  able  to 
follow  in  the  wake  of  our  sister  counties. 


Rio  Grande  county. 

Sk;el   Heilmax,  Superintendent. 

In    1874,  the  first  school  district  was  organized  in   Rio 
Grande  county;  since  that  time  others  have  been  formed, 
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so  that  there  are  now  seventeen  public  schools  under  my 
supervision.  Of  these,  only  one  is  a  graded  school,  and 
this  is  the  one  at  Del  Norte.  Next  year  the  school  at 
Monte  Vista  will  be  graded.  The  Del  Norte  district,  in 
1876,  voted  bonds  to  the  amount  of  £10,000,  to  be  applied 
in  building  and  furnishing  a  two-story  brick  building  of 
four  rooms.  Though  a  district  of  the  third  class,  I  believe 
it  to  be  as  well  provided  with  school  apparatus,  and  man- 
aged as  successfully,  as  any  other  of  this  class  in  the  State. 

This  year  the  Monte  Vista  district  issued  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  £4,000,  and  the  proceeds  have  been  used  in 
erecting  a  brick  building  of  equal  capacity  and  complete- 
ness to  the  one  at  Del  Norte.  Five  other  districts  each 
have  an  adobe  school  house ;  in  four  others  are  as  many 
log  and  one  frame.  Excepting  School  District  No.  1,  and 
those  named  above,  the  buildings  in  all  other  districts  are 
insufficiently  supplied  with  blackboards,  maps,  dictionaries 
and  other  necessary  apparatus. 

The  boards  of  directors,  in  even  wealthy  districts,  have 
failed  to  provide  even  fair  buildings,  and  all  have  neglected 
to  establish  any  fixed  course  of  study  or  uniformity  of  text 
books,  notwithstanding  my  urgent  request  for  them  to  do 
so.  This  is  the  state  of  facts,  outside  of  Del  Norte.  In 
some  districts  outrageous  prices  have  been  paid  for  poor 
buildings. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  power  of  establishing  a  course 
of  study,  of  determining  the  capacity  and  necessary  appa- 
ratus of  a  school  building,  in  districts  of  the  third  and  sec- 
ond classes,  ought  to  be  vested  in  a  more  intelligent  source 
than  where  that  power  now  is.  I  believe  it  will  prove  bet- 
ter for  our  schools  if  every  County  Superintendent  had  this 
power,  providing  no  better  source  can  be  found.  Until 
something  of  this  kind  is  done,  the  plan  of  grading  which 
you  so  much  desire  can  never  be  made  a  success. 

It  is  apparent  to  any  one  of  experience  that  several 
changes  ought  to  be  made  to  our  existing  school  law.  I 
recommend  that  the  first  provision  of  3023,  section  28, 
General  Statutes  of  1883,  be  so  amended  that  the  applica- 
tion for  transfer,  therein  referred  to,  be  made  within  ninety 
days  after  the  formation  of  the  new  district,  and  that  a 
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higher  levy  of  tax  shall  not  be  considered  a  hardship;  that 
the  salary  of  boards  of  directors  shall  be  limited  by  law, 
in  districts  of  the  third  and  second  classes;  that  the  inter- 
est collected  on  delinquent  school  tax  shall  be  credited  to 
the  respective  school  funds,  instead  of  going  into  the 
county  contingent,  as  now. 


ROUTT    COUNTY. 

John  T.  Whyte,  Superintendent. 

"  Progress  all  along  the  line"  are  the  words  well-fitted 
to  characterize  the  school  work  of  this  county.  New  dis- 
tricts are  being  organized — the  old  ones  are  holding  longer 
terms  and  providing  better  building  accommodations.  A 
hearty  interest  in  educational  matters  is  shown  not  only  by 
parents,  but  by  the  public  in  general.  Unmarried  men, 
realizing  how  essential  good  schools  are  to  the  building  up 
of  a  new  country,  are  frequently  foremost  in  the  work  of 
organization,  and  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings. 

All  the  schools  of  the  county,  with  one  exception,  were 
taught  the  past  year  by  persons  holding  either  first  or 
second  grade  certificates.  The  approval  of  the  work  of 
three  of  these  teachers  is  shown  by  their  re-engagement  in 
the  county,  with  monthly  salaries  increased  £io,  #15  and 
$20  respectively. 

Of  course  there  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way,  and 
progress  is  sometimes  not  as  rapid  as  we  wish.  The  work 
of  bringing  order  out  of  chaos  is  necessarily  slow.  But 
beginning  at  bed  rock,  we  are  trying  to  lay  the  foundation 
strong  and  sure.  Despite  the  obstacles,  our  pioneers  in 
school  work  persevere,  and  when  asked  for  a  message  to 
send  to  the  State  Superintendent,  say,  u  Tell  him  we're 
rising." 

Saguache  County. 

W.  H.  Nelson,  Superintendent. 

Saguache  county  is  earnest  in  its  desire  to  have  good 
schools,  and  mostly  consistent  in  its  efforts  to  secure  them. 
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Amongst  our  teachers  are  some  who  have  few  superiors 
anywhere. 

We  have  held  two  brief  Institute  sessions  during  the 
year  just  closed,  and  they  were  very  well  attended  and 
profitable  to  those  who  were  there.  The  citizens,  too,  man- 
ifested as  much  interest  in  the  teachers'  meetings  as  the 
teachers  themselves.     Day  and  evening  sessions  were  filled. 

One  of  the  unfortunate  conditions  which  affect  the 
schools  in  our  county,  however,  is  the  practice  of  changing 
teachers  frequently.  This  prostitutes  the  real  character  of 
a  school,  for  a  school  can  no  more  be  established  in  all 
virtue  by  giving  itself  over  to  every  suitor,  than  can  a  lover 
by  frequent  changes. 

Another  fault  is  in  the  habit  of  employing  teachers  by 
favoritism,  and  thus  obliging  the  examiner,  either  to  grant 
a  temporary  certificate  to  one  who  should  have  been  examined, 
or  to  keep  the  schools  idle  until  next  regular  examination. 
The  former  course  is  disastrous  often  to  the  real  interests 
of  the  school,  the  latter  may  be  equally  so,  and  is  sure  to 
involve  ill-feelings.  It  would  be  wise,  I  think,  to  do  away 
with  the  temporary  certificate  entirely. 

One  district  in  our  county  (No.  3,)  has  held  a  ten  months 
school  during  the  year  just  closed,  and  is  now  building  a 
new  and  substantial  house,  which  will  be  ready  for  occu- 
pation by  November. 

The  people  zvant  good  schools,  and  are  mostly  willing 
to  do  all  in  their  power  to  procure  them.  A  good  many, 
however,  do  not  appreciate  the  importance  of  regularity  of 
attendance,  and  hence,  send  very  irregularly.  Some  com- 
pulsion in  the  matter  would  be  good  for  the  schools. 

A  legislative  enactment,  too,  enforcing  something  like 
a  uniform  course  of  study  is,  in  my  judgment,  very  much 
needed.  The  course  presented  in  the  School  Registers  is 
good,  and  something  of  the  sort  for  the  ungraded  country 
schools  should  be  made  obligatory.  There  should  be  no 
such  thing  as  an  ungraded  school. 
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SAN    JUAN    COUNTY. 


Dr.  J.  N.  Pascoe,  Superintendent. 

Our  county  has  only  one  school  district  organized  at 
present,  but  it  has  a  good,  substantial  school  building,  cost- 
ing £10,000,  which  speaks  well  for  the  enterprise  of  its  citi- 
zens. Our  school  has  been  conducted  principally  on  the 
"go-as-you-please"  plan,  but  this  year  it  has  been  thor- 
oughly reorganized  and  graded. 


SAN     MIGUEL    COUNTY. 


H.  C.  Lay,  Superintendent 

The  first  school  within  the  limits  of  the  present  San 
Miguel  county  was  a  private  one  taught,  in  Telluride  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1 881,  by  Miss  Lily  Blair.  On  Novem- 
ber 15,  i88i,a  private  school  was  opened  at  San  Miguel 
City  by  Mr.  Charles  Jeffs,  continuing  during  the  winter 
months. 

July  10,  1882,  a  public  school  was  opened  in  Telluride, 
and  in  the  summer  of  1883  the  present  school  house, 
25x80,  divided  into  two  rooms  and  a  lobby,  was  Built. 
School  has  been  held  regularly  each  year.  Until  this  sea- 
son, however,  the  vacations  have  been  thrown  in  the  spring 
and  fall,  on  account  of  climatic  considerations. 

A  school  '  organization  has  been  twice  arranged,  at 
Ames ;  but  dissensions  among  the  citizens  there  prevented 
the  engagement  of  a  teacher,  and  now  the  smelter,  which 
supported  and  caused  the  town,  is  indefinitely  closed. 

*  At  San  Miguel  City  there  are  a  number  of  children  who 
will  ere  long  be  of  school  age,  when  a  school  will  probably 
be  started  there.  The  other  towns  in  the  county,  Pandora, 
Ophir  and  Placerville,  have  few  children. 

N  All  of  the  county,  except  the  eastern  end,  is  dependent 
upon  its  cattle  interests,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  there 
will  be  any  aggregation  of  people  therein  for  years  to  come. 
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No  other  private  schools  have  been  held,  beyond  those 
mentioned,  except  one  taught  by  a  Mrs.  Folsom  at  Ames, 
some  time  previous  to  1885,  and  a  night  school  taught  in 
Telluride  by  myself  during  the  winter  of  1883-4. 


SUMMIT    COUNTY. 


Dr.  B.  A.  Arbogast,  Superintendent. 

The  work  in  our  county  is  more  satisfactory  than  it  has 
ever  been.  We  have  had  more  teachers  that  make  Summit 
county  their  home,  hence  an  interest  in  the  work  beyond 
the  pay  they  get,  and  a  "pleasant  summer  vacation,"  with 
their  thought,  their  energy,  their  ambition  somewhere  else. 
I  repeat,  the  public  schools  should  not  be  an  asylum  for  the 
physical  wrecks  that  Colorado's  pure  air  and  beautiful 
climate  bring  to  us.  Come  to  Colorado,  but  don't  afflict 
our  schools. 


WELD    COUNTY. 


John  B.  Cooke,  Superintendent. 

We  are  glad  to  report  rapid  progress  during  the  past 
year.  When  the  last  report  was  made  we  had  fifty-five 
school  districts  in  the  county;  we  now  have  sixty-seven, 
and  several  more  organizing.  In  1885  we  had  2,951  per- 
sons of  school  age;  we  now  have  3,439. 

A  special  effort  has  been  made  during  the  past  year  to 
have  our  schools  adopt  the  excellent  course  of  study 
printed  in  the  Daily  Register,  and  I  am  glad  to  report  en- 
couraging success.  Wherever  this  course  has  been 
adopted,  and  carefully  carried  out.  thorough  work  has 
been  the  result.  I  shall  continue  urging  its  importance  till 
every  school  in  the  county  has  adopted  it.  The  work  of 
grading  in  our  county  schools  is  slow,  but  encouraging.  I 
have  introduced  teachers'  contracts  among  the  schools  of 
this  county,  and  find  them  an  excellent  remedy  for  the 
numerous  misunderstandings  so  common  between  teachers 
and  school  boards. 
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I  would  suggest  that  there  be  more  time  between  the 
County  Treasurer's  statement  to  the  district  secretaries 
and  the  Superintendent's  annual  report.  It  is  impossible, 
in  a  large  county  like  that  of  Weld,  under  the  present 
arrangement,  for  the  Superintendent  to  receive  the  secre- 
taries' reports  in  time  to  make  his  report  on  the  first  Tues- 
day in  October. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  the  law  be  so  amended  that 
the  Superintendent  be  allowed  to  hold  examinations  in 
other  places  than  the  county  seat.  In  this  county,  many 
teachers  are  obliged  to  pay  out  almost  a  month's  salary  to 
secure  a  teacher's  certificate. 
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Reports  of  State  Institutions. 


State  University. 


To  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

of  the  State  of  Colorado: 

Sir: — I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing biennial  report: 

The  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Colorado  provides  for 
the  election  of  a  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  University, 
and  defines  its  duties.  While  the  boards  of  control  of  the 
other  educational  institutions  of  the  State  are  appointed  by 
the  Governor,  the  members  of  the  Boards  of  Regents  are 
elected  directly  by  the  people  (Const.,  Art.  IX.,  Sees.  12, 
13  and  14),  thus  bringing  the  management  of  the  Univer- 
sity as  near  the  people  as  practicable.  The  organic  act, 
establishing  and  providing  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
University,  was  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Colo- 
rado March,  1877,  and  provides  as  follows: 

''The  University  shall  include  a  classical,  philosophical, 
normal,  scientific,  law,  and  such  other  departments,  with 
such  courses  of  instruction  and  elective  studies  as  the 
Board  of  Regents  may  determine,  and  a  department  of  the 
physical  sciences.  The  Board  shall  have  authority  to  con- 
fer such  degrees  and  grant  such  diplomas  as  are  usually 
conferred  and  granted  in  other  Universities.  And  the 
Board  of  Regents  are  hereby  authorized  and  required  to 
establish  a  preparatory  department,  which  shall  be  under 
the  control  of  said  Board  of  Regents,  as  are  the  other 
departments  of  the  University.  Nothing  in  this  section 
shall  be  construed  as  to  require  the  Regents  to  establish 
the  several  departments,  other  than  the  normal  and  prepara- 
tory, as  herein  provided,  until  such  time  as,  in  their 
judgment,  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the  people  require." 
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In  accordance  with  the  above  named  provisions,  the 
Board  has  established,  and  there  is  now  maintained,  a  Pre- 
paratory, a  Normal,  a  Classic,  a  Scientific  and  a  Medical 
Department. 


ATTENDANCE    BY    TERMS. 


First  term,  1884-1885 85 

Second  term,  1884-1885 77 

Third  term,  1884-1885 60 


First  term,  1885-1886 88 

Second  term,  1885-1886...... 79 

Third  term,  1885-1886 67 


Total  number  of  students  in  attendance  for  the  two  years,  132. 


RESIDENCE     BY    COUNTIES. 


Arapahoe  county 1 

Boulder 100 

Chaffee 1 

Clear  Creek 1 

Caster - 3 

£1  Paso ,..      1 


i   Fremont  county M 

I  Gunnison 

Jefferson  

Saguache  

Weld 

Other  States  and  Territories 18 


SUMMARY. 


Department  of  Philosophy  and  the  Arts M  38 

Department  of  Medicine 19 

Preparatory  School : 

Seniors 9 

Juniors ~ 14 

Third  class _....  ao 

Fourth  class ._ 43 


Total . 


139 


The  following  are  the  names  and  titles  of  the  present 
members  of  the  faculty,  with  the  salary  of  each : 

JOSEPH  A.  SEWALL,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President $  3,500 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Metallurgy. 

1.  C  DENNETT,  A.  M 1,800 

Professor  of  Latin. 
PAUL  H.  HANUS,  B.  S 1,800 

Professor  of  Mathematics. 

• 

MARY  RIPPON 1,400 

Professor  of  German  and  French. 
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JAMES  W.  BELL,  Ph.  D.  (Leipzig) .. .. i«8o» 

Professor  of  Political  Economy  and  History. 

J.  RAYMOND  BRACKETT,  Ph.  D.  (Yale) i.fa» 

Professor  of  English  Literature  and  Greek. 

JAMES  H.  KIMBALL,  M.  D 7*> 

Professor  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics. 

h.  w.  Mclaughlin,  m.  d y*> 

Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

GEORGE  CLEARY,  M.  D s» 

Professor  of  Surgery,  Opthalmology  and  Otology. 

W.  J.  WAGGENER,  A.  M 1,500 

Professor  of  Physical  Sciences. 

HON.  PLATT  &OGERS ~ ~.        «oo 

Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

L.  M.  GRIFFIN.  M.  D.- _ .'. _.        500 

Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

R.  N.  MAYFIELD,  M.  D .. soo 

Lecturer  on  Pathology  and  Hygiene. 


SECRETARY'S    REPORT. 


Amount  of  orders  drawn  on  special  fund,  from  Septem- 
ber 30,  1884,  to  September  30,  1886,  inclusive: 


Cottage  for  students  and  President's  residence.. 

Building  and  grounds 

Library 

Apparatus « 

Furniture  M 

Insurance  

Hospital _ , 

Horse  and  wagon 


$      614  oa 

1.44*  « 

3»*°4  55 

3,»33  99 

«37  »3 

86a  so 

6,73*  '3 

360  00 

$   i6,7sa  S3 

Amount  of  orders  drawn  on  general  fund,  from  Sep- 
tember 30,  1884,  to  September  30,  1886,  inclusive: 

Regents «. $  1,313  10 

Salaries — Professors 30*350  00 

Janitor- .. .\. x,758  ao 

Fuel  „ „ ' 803  51 

Furniture- .~. ......  109  80 

Laboratory M M M  47  95 

Library 489  55 

Building  and  grounds ....„  419  09 

Advertising- 327  05 

Telephone  rent M 140  95 

Stationery  and  printing „ M 893  86 

Medical  Department 950  77 

Horse  keeping MM 575  15 

Sundries „ 730  04' 

$  38,908  s» 
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TREASURER'S    REPORT. 

Statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements  of  W.  I.  Jen- 
kins, Treasurer  of  the  University  of  Colorado,  from  Octo- 
ber i,  1884,  to  February  24,  1885,  both  dates  inclusive  : 

GENERAL  FUND. 

Balance  as  per  report,  October  1,  1884 «• %  1,02s  10 

Received  from  State  Treasurer ...  400  00 

Received  from  other  sources ~ 176  00 

Total  receipts- $  1,598  10 

CONTRA. 

Disbursed  as  per  vouchers %   1,225  48 

Torned  over  to  Charles  L.  Spencer,  Treasurer  - 37a  6a 

Total „_ %  1,598  10 

SPECIAL  FUND. 

Balance  as  per  report,  October  1,  1884 %       34  90 

CONTRA. 

Turned  over  to  Charles  L.  Spencer,  Treasurer $        34  90 

RECAPITULATION. 

Total  receipts.  General  Fund $  1,598  10 

Total  receipts.  Special  Fund .. 34  90 

Total .... $  1,623  <» 

CONTRA. 

Disbursements  account,  General  Fund $  1,225  48 

Turned  oyer  to  Charles  L.  Spencer,  Treasurer 397  5a 

Total - - -..  $  1,623  00 


To  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  Colorado  : 

Receipts  and  disbursements  of  Charles  L.  Spencer, 
Treasurer,  from  February  24,  1885,  to  September  30,  1886, 
both  dates  inclusive : 

GENERAL  FUND. 

Received  from  W.  I   Jenkins,  Treasurer $        37262 

Received  from  Treasurer  of  State,  Current  Expense  fund- M 43*050  00 

Received  from  Treasurer  of  State,  Land  Income  Fund M 7.380  00 

Received  from  Dr.  Sewall,  fees,  Bragdon to  00 


Total  receipts ~ $  49,812  62 

CONTRA. 

Disbursed,  •*  per  vouchers M $  37,864  48 

Balance  cash  on  hand ~ -  ",948  14 

Total _...-....... $  49,8ia  62 
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SPECIAL  FUND. 

Received  from  W.  I.  Jenkins,  Treasurer $         *4  9° 

Received  from  Treasurer  of  State - *»»96*  oo 

Received  from  Dr  Sewall,  rebate  express  charges 3  95 

Total  receipts ~ %  ""&£>  8$ 

CONTRA. 

Disbursed,  as  per  vouchers %  20,711  6$ 

Balance  cash  on  hand *,a8s  » 

Total %  22,996  85 

RECAPITULATION. 

Total  receipts,  account  General  Fund «...  $  49,812  62 

Total  receipts,  account  Special  Fund 22,996  85 

Total  receipts '. $  74,809  47 

CONTRA. 

Disbursements,  account  General  Fund M I  37,864  48 

Disbursements,  account  Special  Fund .. 20,711  6$ 

Balance  cash  on  hand Mt»33  34 

Total $  73,?o9  47 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Chas.   L.   Spencer, 

Treasurer. 


November  5,  1886. 


Librarian's   Report. 


J.  A.  Sewall,  President: 

Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report 
of  the  Buckingham  Library: 

Number  of  volumes  registered  Sept.  30,  1886  .    .    .  2,499 

Number  of  volumes  unregistered 790 

Number  of  volumes  unbound 60 

Total 3,349 

Number  of  volumes  Sept.  30,  1884 1,796 
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INCREASE    FOR    TWO    YEAR8. 

Volumes  purchased 1,267 

By  pamphlets   received 60 

Presented  by  Mary  Rippon 3 

Presented  by  W.  J.  Waggener 2 

Presented  by  W.  F.  C.  Masson 1 

Presented  by  J.  W.  Bell 2 

Presented  by  J.  R.  Brackett 1 

Presented  by  L.  Huber,  M.  D.,  of  Pennsylvania  .   .  37 

From  the  U.  S.  Government  and  others 180 

i,553 

The  following  periodicals  are  purchased  for  the  reading 
room: 

North  American  Review., 

Contemporary  Review, 

Fortnightly  Review, 

Edinburgh  'Review, 

Quarterly  Review, 

British  Quarterly  Review, 

London  Quarterly, 

Westminster  Review, 

Blackwood's  Magazine, 

Nineteenth  Century, 

Atlantic  Monthly, 

Harper's  Monthly, 

Century, 

Nation, 

Rocky  Mountain  News, 

Education, 

New  Englander, 

Library  Journal, 

Fliegende  Blaetter, 

Deutsche  Rundschau, 

Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy., 

American  Journal  of  Philology, 

Zeitschrift  Internationale, 

Anglia, 

Englische  Studien, 

Latin  et  Graece, 

Nature, 

American  Naturalist, 

.American  Chemical  Journal, 
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Popular  Science  Monthly,  • 

Popular  Science  News, 

Bulletin  Torrey  Botanical  Club, 

Science, 

Electrical  Review, 

American  Journal  of  Mathematics, 

Nouvelles  Annales  de  Mathematiques, 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 

Journal  des  Economistes, 

Mind, 

Messenger  of  Mathematics, 

Journal  fuer  die  Reine  und  Angewandte  Mathematik, 

Youth's  Companion. 

The  following  have  been  presented  by  the  publishers : 

Citizen, 

Challenge, 

Co-operative  Index, 

Critic, 

Literary  News, 

Natural  Science  Bulletin, 

Teacher, 

Boulder  County  Herald. 

From  September,  1885,  to  February,  1886,  the  library 
was  open  two  hours  a  day.  Since  February,  1886,  it  has 
been  open  each  school  day  from  8:15  a.  m.  to  12:30.  Dur- 
ing these  hours  an  assistant  librarian  is  in  charge.  Besides 
the  care  of  the  circulation  of  the  books,  checking  and  cut- 
ting the  magazines  received,  and  keeping  the  room  in  order, 
the  assistants  have,  in  the  last  five  months,  registered  2,500 
volumes,  entries  averaging  eighteen  words  each,  written 
2,643  cards  for  the  charging  department,  and  printed  about 
2,200  cards  on  the  type-writer  for  an  alphabetical  index  to 
the  library;  140  volumes  have  been  prepared  for  the 
binder;  over  1,000  volumes  have  been  received,  labeled 
and  placed  upon  the  shelves;  all  the  books  in  the  library 
have  been  rearranged  upon  the  shelves,  and  each  volume 
marked  with  its  accession  number,  subject  number  and 
author  number;  printed  guides  have  been  placed  upon  the 
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-shelves,  and  every  volume  has  twice  been  compared  with 
the  accession  book  to  guard  against  loss.  For  this,  skilled 
labor  is  required.  The  following  students  have  assisted  in 
this  work:  E.  C.  Wolcott,  B.  A.;  F.  L.  Chase,  B.  A.;  W. 
R.  Wood;  Guy  V.  Thompson,  jt.  B.  Johnson,  Jennie  Sewall 
and  E.  C.  Mason.  All  have  been  students  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Philosophy  and  the  Arts ;  they  have  been  paid 
twenty-five  cents  an  hour. 

The  first  library  in  connection  with  the  University  was 
started  by  a  literary  society,  the  "Lyceum;"  the  few  vol- 
umes collected  afterwards  passed  into  the  University 
library,  which  was  founded  by  C.  G.  Buckingham,  of 
Boulder.  Mr.  Buckingham  gave  $  1,200,  May  2,  1879,  and 
continued  his  donations  till  March  31,  1 884,  giving  $2, 12 1.60 
in  all. 

The  students,  by  giving  a  series  of  five  entertainments, 
raised  money  to  buy  curtains  and  chairs;  Piatt  Rogers,  and 
other  citizens  of  Boulder,  furnished  a  carpet  for  the  library 
room;  four  walnut  book  cases  were  purchased  from  the 
Buckingham  fund;  the  regents  made  an  appropriation  for 
the  purchase  of  three  tables. 

Orders  have  been  drawn  on  the  university  funds  on 
account  of  the  library  as  follows: 


From  April  28, 1877,  to  April  30,  1880  ~ 

"From  September  30,  1880,  to  October  1,  1882  

From  September  30, 1882,  to  September  30,  1884  ... 

From  September  30, 1884,  to  September  30,  1886  .... 

Total . 


1 

IOO 

90 

333 

80 

»49 

00 

3,523  04 

% 

3, 106 

74 

•cotf- 

.01   + 
.05  % 


The  first  three  years,  less  than  one-third  of  one  per* 
•cent,  of  the  total  expenditures  of  the  University  went  to 
the  support  of  the  library;  for  two  years  ending  October 
i,  1882,  a  trifle  over  one  per  cent;  for  the  two  years  ending 
September,  1884,  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  one  per 
•cent.;  for  the  last  two  years,  five  and  one-half  per  cent. 

The  library  occupies  the  southwest  room  in  the  second 
•story  of  the  main  building.  The  following  is  a  fair  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  its  property : 
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Books  purchased  by  appropriation —  $2,500 

Books  purchased  by  Buckingham  fund — 2,000 

Books  presented 800 

Furniture -- 300 

Card  cases  and  library  supplies _— -       100 

Type  writer— 108 

Total $5,808 

The  subscriber  was  appointed  Librarian  in  June,  1885. 
He  has  given  an  hour  and  half  a  day  to  the  supervision 
of  the  work.  The  books  have  been  arranged  by  subjects, 
according  to  the  decimal  system  of  classification,  first  used 
by  Melvil  Dewey  in  the  library  of  Amherst  College,  and 
afterward  at  Columbia  College;  the  author  numbers  used 
are  those  invented  by  C.  A.  Cutter,  librarian  of  the  Boston 
Athenaeum.  The  catalogue  is  based  on  the  plan  of  the 
card  catalogue  of  Yale  College.  It  has  been  the  study  of 
the  Librarian  to  make  everything  the  library  contains  easily 
available  and  yet  to  employ  only  such  methods  as  are 
equally  applicable  to  a  library  of  half  a  million  volumes. 

It  is  a  low  view  that  limits  the  work  of  a  college  to 
learning  and  reciting  lessons  prescribed  by  a  course  of 
study.  The  successful  teacher  must  bring  to  his  class  a 
fund  of  collateral  and  historical  information;  and,  what  is 
more  important,  the  student  must  be  trained  to  acquire 
this  information  for  himself.  The  main  object  of  a  col- 
legiate education  is  the  formation  of  scholarly  habits  and 
the  ability  to  investigate  special  subjects.  The  graduate 
may  be  pardoned  the  ignorance  of  many  things,  but  if  he 
cannot  consult  a  library  correctly  and  rapidly,  he  has  little 
claim  to  be  called  a  scholar.  In  any  literature,  lectures 
and  the  study  of  manuals  are  particularly  barren,  unless 
.supplemented  by  a  good  library;  the  material  dealt  with 
in  these  studies  is  books;  and  without  the  books  them- 
selves, the  work  is  too  superficial  to  be  a  part  of  university 
training. 

The  books  of  the  Buckingham  library  have  been 
selected  with  great  care.  Excluding  public  documents, 
there  are  not  quite  2,500  volumes.  The  library  is  too 
small  for  extended  research  in  most  departments,  or  for  the 
proper  illustration  of  studies  in  belles-lettres.     In  no  way 
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can  a  true  university  spirit  be  fostered  at  less  expense  than 
by  a  permanent  appropriation  for  the  library. 


Recommendations. 


i.  That  an  annual  appropriation  be  made  for  the 
library.  Sixteen  hundred  dollars  a  year  seems  to  be  the 
least  amount  that  can  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the 
different  departments. 

For  assistants  and  supplies $    250 

For  binding 100      * 

For  periodicals 200 

Purchases  in  Latin  and  Greek 100 

Purchases  in  modern  languages 100 

Purchases  in  history  and  philosophy 100 

Purchases  in  science  and  mathematics 100 

Purchases  in  English  and  comparative  literature  .  200 

For  general  growth  of  the  library 450 

Total $1,600 

A  small  annual  appropriation  will  secure  a  better  selec- 
tion of  books  than  a  large  appropriation  at  irregular 
intervals.  There  is  also  a  constant  demand  for  annual 
additions,  as  new  volumes  of  books  appear,  completing  sets 
that  the  library  has  in  part. 

2.  That  the  Librarian  be  empowered  to  purchase 
books.  Of  course  each  professor  is  best  able  to  judge  of 
books  in  his  own  department;  but  only  one  person  can 
have  a  full  knowledge  of  what  there  is  in  the  library,  and 
avoid  the  purchase  of  duplicates.  Many  of  the  most  val- 
uable books  are  difficult  to  secure,  and  chance  opportunities 
for  their  purchase  must  be  seized  with  promptitude. 

3.  That  a  room  be  set  apart  for  public  documents,  and 
that  it  be  fitted  with  adjustable  shelving.  These  books  are 
the  unregistered  volumes  mentioned  in  the  first  paragraph 
of  this  report. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  Raymond  Brackktt, 

Librarian. 
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normal  school. 

The  only  direct  or  special  work  done  in  this  department 
has  been  by  a  course  of  lectures  on  methods  of  instruction. 
These  lectures  were  given  by  the  President  and  two  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty.  The  academic  studies  of  this  class 
have  been  the  same  as  provided  for  the  preparatory  classes. 


MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

The  majority  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  medical 
schools  now  in  existence  in  the  United  States  are  private 
enterprises,  established  and  conducted  for  pecuniary  profit 
It  therefore  follows  that  each  school,  desiring  all  the 
students  possible,  establishes  that  grade  of  qualifications 
which  most  conduces  to  its  own  interests. 

The  evils  which  result  from  the  underbidding,  and  the 
questionable  methods  adopted  to  draw  students  have  only 
within  a  few  years  attracted  the  attention  of  State  officials 
and  University  authorities,  so  that  comparatively  little  has 
been  accomplished  towards  a  remedy. 

The  State  Board  of  Illinois  has  doubtless  done  more  to 
advance  the  standard  of  medical  education  than  any  other 
organization,  and  mainly  through  its  efforts  and  the  exam- 
ples shown  by  a  few  of  the  older  schools,  we  find  twenty- 
four  colleges  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty,  requiring 
three  full  courses  of  lectures,  instead  of  two,  which  a  few 
years  ago  made  the  generally  adopted  standard. 

More  attention,  too,  is  directed  to  the  preliminary  edu- 
cation of  the  applicants,  an  examination  as  to  their  fitness  to 
enter  the  profession  now  being  required  by  the  best  schools. 
From  the  facts  before  stated,  the  efficient  Secretary  of  the 
Illinois  Board  of  Health,  draws  the  following  logical  con- 
clusions: First — "That  the  best  interests  of  the  public 
welfare  demand  the  highest  attainable  standard  of  educa- 
tional qualifications,  skill  and  ability,  as  well  as  of  profes- 
sional honor,  integrity  and  morality,  among  those  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  medicine."     Second — "That  it  is  the  duty 
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of  the  State  to  exercise  the  inherent  plenary  power  and 
authority  which  it  possesses,  for  the  protection  and  promo- 
tion of  the  public  welfare,  to  secure  such  standard." 

Progress. 


The  wealth  of  the  State  increased  from  1878  to  188;  a 
little  more  than  one  hundred  per  cent.,  the  population  in- 
creased about  eighty  per  cent.,  the  number  of  students  in 
attendance  at  the  University  increased  in  this  period  one 
hundred  per  cent,  while  the  schools  of  like  .grade,  author- 
ized to  confer  like  degrees,  increased  two  hundred  and 
sixty-six  per  cent.  Surely  the  State  is  well  supplied  with 
colleges  and  universities.  Moreover,  the  attendance  on  the 
University  has  not  only  increased  in  number,  but  the  rank 
of  the  students  is  higher.  In  1877-78,  all  the  students 
were  in  the  preparatory  school,  and  all  but  six,  in  the  first 
year  of  this  school.  In  1885,  twenty-eight  were  pursuing 
the  studies  of  the  college  courses,  while  only  forty-two 
were  of  the  entering,  or  first  year  class  of  the  preparatory 
school,  out  of  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-two. 


INSTRUCTION. 

I  believe  I  am  justified  in  most  heartily  commending 
the  character  of  the  instruction  given.  The  professors  in 
the  several  departments  have  labored  with  a  zeal  that  must 
produce  good  results.  While  it  is  not  claimed  that  the 
University  affords  all  the  facilities  of  older  and  better  en- 
dowed institutions,  yet  the  instruction  given  is  equal  to  the 
best.  And  our  graduates  will  compare  favorably  with  those 
of  any  institution  of  learning  in  the  country. 

It  is  a  credit  and  an  honor  to  the  State,  particularly  to 
the  efficient  professor  of  Latin,  that  to-day,  one  of  our 
early  graduates  holds  the  position  of  professor  of  Latin  in 
one  of  the  oldest  and  best  colleges  in  New  England. 

Surely,  something  has  been  done  to  maintain  a  high 
standard  of  attainment,  and  whatever  success  has  been 
achieved,  the  credit  belongs  to  the  hard-working,  faithful 
faculty. 
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In  June,  1886,  Paul  H.  Hanus,  professor  of  mathe- 
matics, tendered  his  resignation,  which  was  accepted  by  the 
Board  of  Regents.  Professor  Hanus  had  been  connected 
with  the  institution  about  six  years,  and  in  that  time  had 
demonstrated  his  ability  and  fidelity  as  an  instructor  of 
rare  merit.  Few  young  mathematicians  in  the  country  are 
his  equal,  none  his  superior.  When  he  left  us,  there  was  a 
vacancy  which  I  fear  cannot  soon  be  filled. 

Whatever  may  be  the  future  of  the  University,  I  am 
sure  something  has  been  done  for  the  cause  of  higher  edu- 
cation. A  few,  at  least,  of  the  youth  of  the  State  have  felt 
the  stimulating,  invigorating  influence  that  comes  of  learn- 
ing and  culture.  My  earnest  desire  and  hope  is,  that  the 
dark  and  discouraging  days  of  the  University  are  past,  and 
that  a  new  administration  may  bring  with  it  abundant  pros- 
perity and  success. 
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State  Agricultural  College. 


To  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Sir: 

In  accordance  with  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Colorado,  this  biennial  report  is  submitted,  in 
order  that  yourself  and  the  coming  Assembly  may  have  at 
command  the  facts  pertaining  to  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  as  one  of  the 
factors  in  our  State  system  of  general  education. 

This  college  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  whose  terms  of  office  expire  as  follows: 

STATE     BOARD    OF    AGRICULTURE. 

Term  expires 

Hon.  R.  A.  South  worth,  Denver 1893 

Hon.  G.  E.  Wyman,  Longmont 1893 

Hon.  B.  S.  Lagrange,  Greeley 1891 

Hon.  W.  F.  Watrous,  Fort  Collins 1891 

Hon.  J.  J.  Ryan,  Loveland 1889 

*Hon.  Henry  Foote,  Del  Norte 1889 

Hon.  David  Boyd,  Greeley 1887 

Hon.  Ozro  Brack ett,  Frankstown 1887 

His  Excellency,  Gov.  B.  H.  Eaton,  \  ^    ^«:«:^ 
President  C.  L  Ingersoll,  }  Ex  offic,°- 

OFFICERS. 

Hon.  David  Boyd President 

Hon.  W.  F.  Watrous Secretary 

Hon.  George  R.  Swallow  (ex  officio) Treasurer 

♦Deceased.     (Vacancy  to  be  filled  by  appointment,  1887.) 

The  present  faculty,  with  the  salary  paid  each,  is  as 
follows : 
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Faculty. 

Charles  L.  Ingersoll,M.  S President $  2,500 

Ainsworth  E.  Blount,  A.  M Agriculture 1,800 

*Charles  F.  Davis,  M.  S— Chemistry  and  Geology.-       1,400 

James  Cassidy Botany  and  Horticulture-       1,500 

James  W.  Lawrence Mechanics  and  Drawing-.       1,400 

fGeo.  C.  Faville,  B.  Sv  D.  V.  M-Veterinary  Science 

(State  Veterinarian.) 

Maj.  Vasa  E.  Stolbrand Mathematics  and  Military 

Science ±-.    1,400 

(Late  Lieutenant  U.  S.  Army.) 

Miss  E.  G.  Bell English     Literature    and 

Modern  Languages 1,100 

Elwood  Mead,  B.  S.,  C.  E — Physics  and  Engineering-  1,400 

Miss  Grace  Patton,  B.  S —Instructor 450 

•Resigned  September  1, 1886.    (Temporarily  carrying  the  work,  until  successor  aha!  be 

elected  and  installed  in  the  chair.) 
fSalary  paid  by  State  as  State  Veterinarian. 

As  was  remarked  by  me  in  a  previous  report,  the  sal- 
aries named  above,  except  those  of  President  and  Professor 
of  Agriculture,  are  small  and  entirely  out  of  proportion 
with  salaries  paid  in  most  places  for  the  same  quantity  and 
quality  of  work. 

No  more  self-denying  men  are  to  be  found,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  filling  a  chair,  when  it  becomes  vacant,  with  a 
really  good,  earnest  man,  is  one  not  easily  met,  when 
the  cost  of  living  in  Colorado  is  taken  into  consideration, 
and  is  a  serious  bar  to  good  progress. 


Finances. 

The  President  of  the  College,  having  nothing  to  do  offi- 
cially with  the  finances  of  the  College,  does  not  report  upon 
the  receipts  and  expenditures;  this  information  will  be 
found  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  who  has  this  work  in  charge.  To  his 
report  you  will,  therefore,  refer. 


COURSE    OF   STUDY. 


The  course  of  study  adopted  in  1882  has  remained  until 
at  the  meeting  held  June  9,  1886,  when  it  was  reduced  to 
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three  recitations  daily.  To  accommodate  this  new  order 
of  things,  the  Rhetoric  was  stricken  from  the  course,  other 
branches  were  given  less  time,  electives  were  given  in  the 
last  two  years  of  the  course,  thus  really  expanding,  and 
giving  three  general  courses  in  the  Junior  year,  viz:  Irri- 
gation Engineering,  Mechanics  and  Drawing,  and  Lan- 
guage, and  adding  to  these  Veterinary  Science  in  the  Senior 
year. 

The  Language  course  gives  one  year  of  French,  and 
two  years  of  German,  in  place  of  Agriculture,  Horticulture, 
and  Applied  Chemistry,  and  is  designed  primarily  for  the 
ypung  ladies,  although  no  student  is  debarred  from  it. 

All  courses  are  parallel  for  the  first  three  years.  The 
courses  at  that  point  converge,  and  each  has  two  studies  in 
common,  while  the  third  study  is  in  connection  with  the 
special  department,  which  has  the  elected  course. 

Irrigation  Engin  ing  comprises  the  study  of  Hydrau- 
lics, Agricultural  Chemistry,  Reservoirs,  Canal  Work,  Irri- 
gation Law,  and  Astronomy,  running  through  two  years. 

Mechanics  and  Drawing  comprise  one  exercise  daily  in 
Architectural  and  Machine  Drawing,  for  one  year,  and 
lectures  on  the  Steam  Engine,  Machinery,  and  Transmis- 
sion of  Power,  in  the  second  year. 

The  labor  in  the  elected  courses  is  in  consonance  with 
the  studies  taken  up  in  the  last  two  years.  In  the  first 
three  years,  the  time  is  nearly  equally  divided  between 
farm,  garden  and  shop,  laboratory  and  field  surveying. 

The  students  in  all  courses,  except  the  Mechanical,  are 
required  to  take  a  course  in  Misroscopy,  consisting  of  two 
exercises  each  week,  two  hours  each,  in  the  Senior  year, 
at  the  close  of  which  each  student  is  required  to  hand  in  a 
thesis  on  some  topic  embodying  the  work  of  the  year, 
some  of  which  work  shall  be  original  investigation  in  some 
special  line  chosen  by  such  student. 
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GRADUATES. 


The  total  number  of  graduates  to  date  of  this  report  is 
ten.  Of  this  number,  one,  and  a  graduate  of  Kansas  Agri- 
cultural College,  who  spent  a  year  of  post-graduate  work 
in  Veterinary  Science,  have  both  graduated  with  honor 
from  the  Veterinary  department  of  Iowa  College,  taking 
the  degree  of  D.  V.  M.  On  their  entrance  there,  the 
examination  and  work  of  our  college  was  accepted  without 
question.  The  present  Senior  class  numbers  four,  and  the 
lower  classes  are  much  larger,  so  that  we  are  limited  for 
room  for  proper  efficiency  in  our  work. 


ATTENDANCE. 

TBRM. 

1885. 

1886. 

1 

Males. 

j  Females. 

1 

total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

38 
»7 

42 

80 

37 
26 

3i 
»7 

68 

Second  (spring)  term 

[  - 

1    *° 

65 

53 

Third  (fall)  term 

40 

80 
3*5 

5i 

37 

_,3 

88 

Total 

105 

|          ISO 

114 

»7 

__- 

—  — 

- 

-_ 

_ 

Average  dally  attendance 

35 

!  - 

75 

!  38 

V 

69 

Total  enrollment  for  year.. 

60 

!   » 

"9 

67 

50 

"7 

Scarlet  fever  breaking  out  in  the  College  and  town, 
materially  reduced  the  attendance  for  two  terms,  and  threat- 
ened to  close  the  College,  as  it  did  close  the  city  schools 
for  several  weeks. 


History. 


1884.  November  10.  Prpfessor  Elwood  Mead  resigned.  Professor 
L.  G.  Carpenter  acceptably  filled  the  chair  until  January  1, 
1885,  by  appointment. 

1885.  January  1.  Vasa  E.  Stolbrand,  Lieutenant  U.  S.  Army,  elected 
to  the  chair  of  Mathematics  and  Military  Science. 

1885.    September   1.    Miss  Elizabeth  G.  Bell,  of  Chester,  N.  H, 
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elected  to  chair  of  English  Literature  and  Modern  Languages, 
which  was  created  at  that  time. 

1886.  January  1.  Professor  Elwood  Mead  was  re-elected  to  take 
charge  of  the  newly  created  department  of  Physics  and  Irri- 
gation Engineering. 

1885.  September  1.  Miss  Grace  Patton  was  elected  assistant  in 
Chemistry  for  one  year,  and 

1886.  September  1,  to  be  instructor  for  year  ending  June,  1887. 
Miss  Patton  is  the  second  of  our  graduates  who  has  thus 
been  honored  in  her  preparation  and  work. 

1886.  September  1.  Professor  Charles  F.Davis  resigned  the  chair 
of  Chemistry  and  Geology. 

The  changes  brought  about  by  the  enactment  of  the 
State  sanitary  and  veterinary  law,  and  the  appointment  of 
the  professor  of  Veterinary  Science,  State  Veterinarian,  in 
accordance  therewith,  has  worked  better  than  the  majority 
anticipated.  The  preference  has  always  been  given  to  the 
State  work  as  the  more  important  and  required  by  law. 
The  work  at  the  College  has  not  suffered,  as  there  has  been 
some  one  qualified  to  give  some  portion  of  the  instruction, 
so  that  classes  have  not  been  without  daily  instruction. 

The  only  failure  of  duty  has  been  the  presentation  of 
the  semi-annual  report  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
on  the  date  required  by  law. 

The  greater  work  has  been  accomplished — that  of  for- 
mulating and  putting  in  motion  the  machinery  of  inspec- 
tion upon  our  borders,  and  enlisting  the  active  sympathy  of 
stockmen  and  railroads  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  We, 
as  a  State,  may  congratulate  ourselves  on  freedom  from 
infectious  disease  among  our  animals  to  this  date,  when 
there  is  so  much  of  it  elsewhere. 

Slight  questions  having  risen  in  regard  to  the  discipline 
of  the  school,  the  whole  matter  was  set  right  by  resolution 
of  the  Board  of  trustees  endorsing  the  faculty,  and  placing 
the  discipline  in  their  hands,  where,  bylaw,  it  was  assigned. 
The  result  is  seen  at  once  in  the  better  order  and  progress 
of  the  school  this  year  just  begun  (1886-7).  and  in  the 
greater  earnestness  of  all  students  enrolled. 
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The  school  has,  during  t&e  two  years,  1885  and  1886, 
made  good  solid  growth,  though  it  has  often  been  pinched 
for  actual  necessaries  in  its  regular  work  and  advancement. 
No  single  person  has,  probably,  felt  this  more  than  the 
President,  whose  every  anxiety  has  been  that  no  false  step 
be  taken,  and  that  every  advantage  be  seized  upon  to  pro- 
mote the  best  interests  of  the  school — that  this  school, 
almost  the  youngest  of  its  class  in  the  United  States,  should 
not  wander  over  the  tortuous  road  traveled  by  older  insti- 
tutions, but  that,  profiting  by  their  failures,  we  might,  in  a 
few  years,  reach  that  perfection  of  work  only  attained  by 
them  in  many  years  of  labor. 

The  exhibits  made  by  our  college  at  the  New  .Orleans 
Exposition,  won  for  us  a  diploma  that  our  mechanical  work 
and  products  of  the  soil  were  seldom  equalled  and  never 
excelled.  The  work  done  by  our  students  in  Microscopy 
received  the  following  commendation  on  its  receipt  at 
Washington,  where  it  was  to  form  part  of  a  collective  ex- 
hibit from  various  colleges: 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  29,  1884. 

Professor  Charles  G.  Ingersoll, 

President  Colorado  Agricultural  College, 

Fort  Collins,  Colorado: 
My  Dear  Sir  : 

Your  letter  of  the  twenty-first  instant  is  received,  also  the  bound 
copy  of  Theses  in  Scientific  Work,  Microscopy,  with  plates.  I  have 
given  the  volume  all  the  examination  my  time  at  present  will  permit, 
and  am  greatly  delighted.  The  President  of  the  Maryland  Agricul- 
tural College  and  Hon.  J.  O.  Wilson,  a  most  excellent  judge  of  edu- 
cational matters,  and  Superintendent  of  Schools  here,  were  in  while 
I  was  looking  at  it,  and  were  surprised  and  delighted.  I  have  also 
shown  it  to  Secretary  Teller,  who  expresses  great  pleasure  at  results 
so  satisfactory.  It  will  now  be  forwarded  to  New  Orleans,  to  be  re- 
turned to  you  at  the  close  of  the  Exposition,  as  you  desire. 

Yours  respectfully, 

JOHN  EAT0N,  Commissioner. 

The  road  of  industrial  education  is  not  yet  well  defined 
and  marked,  but  enough  has  been  accomplished  in  Colo- 
rado to  cause  our  legislators  to  pause  and  seriously  reflect 
ere  they  lessen   the  efficiency  by  making  less  the  income 
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of  our  college,  or  causing  it  to  become  less  sure  than  to* 
day — to  consider  carefully  ere  they  talk  of  consolidating 
this  distinctive  school  with  any  other,  or  in  any  way  to 
interfere  with  or  disturb  its  work. 

Perhaps  I  cannot  better  close  this  report  than  in  the 
attempt  to  have  you  see  us  as  we  appear  in  our  work  to 
those  outside  our  State,  and  who  are  in  a  position  to  look 
upon  this  plan  and  its  working,  with  unbiased  minds. 

You  will  remember  that  prestige  is  in  favor  of  older  and 
well-established  institutions;  that  people  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
come  to  young  States  and  Territories,  somewhat  removed 
from  the  older  centers  of  civilization,  in  order  to  be  taught 
the  best  way  to  do  things  in  education,  or  in  the  arts;  hence 
it  is  with  a  pardonable  feeling  of  State  pride,  that  I  intro- 
duce the  following  testimony : 

In  March,  1885,  a  commission  from  Victoria,  Australia, 
composed  of  three  gentlemen,  visited  America,  for  the  pur- 
pose, primarily,  of  inspecting  and  reporting  upon  our  sys- 
tem of  irrigation ;  but,  secondarily,  to  examine  the  system 
of  education  practiced  in  the  various  Agricultural  Colleges 
of  the  United  States.  After  carefully  examing  several  col- 
leges, they  unanimously  reported  on  their  return  in  favor 
of  the  system  in  operation  in  "Colorado  Agricultural  Col- 
lege," and  inaugurated  at  the  reorganization  in  1882. 

This  endorsement  was  unlooked  for  and  unasked,  and 
was  the  more  highly  appreciated,  as  the  commission  came 
upon  us  without  a  moment's  warning,  and  saw  the  college 
as  it  is  in  every  day  work. 

In  March,  1886,  the  President  was  asked  to  present  the 
general  plan,  together  with  details  of  work  in  our  college 
to  k  commissioner  (Lieut.  Francis  Winslow,  U.  S.  Navy), 
appointed  by  Gov.  A.  M.  Scales,  of  the  State  of  North  Car- 
olina, to  investigate  and  report  upon  Industrial  Education, 
for  the  benefit  of  that  State,  which  proposes  to  establish  an 
"  Industrial  College." 

The  Colorado  plan  was  fully  presented,  and  on  June  15, 
1886,  after  looking  over  data  from  various  sources,  reply 
was  received  as  follows : 
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« 
Beaufort,  N.  C,  June  10, 1886. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Ingersoll,  M.  S., 

President  Colorado  Agricultural  College: 

Dear  Sir  :— Press  of  work  has  delayed  my  reply  to  yours  of  the 
twenty-eighth  instant  sooner,  and  indeed  I  must  beg  you  to  accept 
my  apologies  for  not  acknowledging  before  the  receipt  of  your  pre- 
vious letters  and  communications.  I  am  not  competent  to  express 
any  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  a  particular  plan— that  is,  an  opin- 
ion that  would  be  of  any  value.  I  am  interested,  as  every  one  must 
be,  in  the  industrial  training  of  our  rising  generation,  and  manual 
training  seems  especially  needful  in  newly-settled  parts  of  the  country 
like  your  State,  or  in  those  older  sections,  like  the  South,  where  the 
conditions  are,  in  practice,  very  similar.  It  has  struck  me,  as  well 
as  others,  that  you  in  Colorado  had  managed  to  accomplish  a  good 
deal  on  a  very  small  expenditure,  and  I  think  your  success  had  its 
influence  in  determining  the  authorities  of  this  State  to  institute  the 
industrial  system  of  education.  Upon  what  plan  the  school  will  be 
modeled  I  cannot  say.  The  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  State  will 
not  permit  a  very  elaborate  establishment.  I  presume  whatever 
action  is  taken  will  have  the  same  end  in  view  that  is  contemplated 
by  yourself— that  is,  the  making  of  good,  thrifty  citizens,  intelligent 
in  the  concerns  of  daily  life,  and  fitted  to  develop  along  some  par- 
ticular line  of  action  other  than  that  of  brain  work,  pure  and  simple. 
The  progress  of  the  age  demands  that  all  one's  faculties  should  be 
developed  while  plastic  and  capable  of  development,  and  the  value 
of  technical  education,  especially  practical  manual  education,  is 
shown  clearly  by  the  fact  that  pupils  of  industrial  and  technical 
schools  rarely  wait  long  f6V  places  or  employment.  As  a  graduate 
of  one  of  the  oldest  technical  schools  in  the  country,  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy,  I  can  testify  as  to  the  great  improvement 
wrought,  by  the  special  training  there  given,  in  the  whole  mass  of  the 
navy.  I  have  also  had  several  years'  experience  as  an  officer  and 
instructor  on  board  one  of  our  training  ships  for  seamen  apprentices. 
They  are  floating  technical  schools,  or,  better,  manual  training 
schools  for  common  seamen.  That  the  navy  should  be  greatly  ben- 
efitted by  the  introduction  of  these  especially  trained  youngsters  is 
not  surprising,  and  the  whole  service  will  testify  that  the  benefit  is 
great ;  but  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  the  large  percentage  of  boys  who 
leave  when  their  apprenticeship  expires  generally  do  very  well,  and 
are  in  demand  for  positions  on  shore  for  which  their  naval  training 
would  not,  presumably,  in  any  way  fit  them.  I  consider  this  to  be 
due  to  the  habit  of  following  intelligent  mental  action  by  equally 
intelligent  manual  action.  The  boy  is  not  only  quicker  of  mind,  but 
quicker  and  handier  with  his  body.    People  like  that  kind  of  a  boy, 
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and  he  has  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  place.    I  regret  that  my  study  of  • 
this  important  matter  has  necessarily  been  of  late  so  superficial  that 
my  opinion  is  of  little  value,  but  I  am  sure  that  no  better  work  than 
that  you  are  doing  can  be  instituted  in  your  section  of  the  country. 
Wishing  you  every  success,  I  am, 

Respectfully  yours, 

FRANCIS  WINSLOW, 

Lieut.  U.  S.  N. 
(Original  on  file.) 

Let  us  then  briefly  summarize  this  outside  testimony, 
and  see  the  results : 

The  Province  of  Victoria,  in  Australia,  has  gone  for- 
ward, and,  acting  under  the  report  received,  the  present 
Parliament  has  set  aside  150,000  acres  crown  lands  to 
endow  agricultural  education;  a  council  of  agriculture  has 
been  created  to  take  charge,  and  the  Colorado  plan  has 
been  adopted  almost  in  detail  for  the  central  college  of 
their  system. 

We  also  see  that  the  State  of  North  Carolina  is  well 
pleased  with  what  we  are  doing,  and  there  are  strong 
probabilities  of  her  endorsing  and  adopting  the  same 
system. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  conclusions 
have  been  reached  by  these  outside  and  widely  distant  par- 
ties only  after  careful  study  and  comparison  of  systems  and 
plans. 

And  now,  in  closing  this  report,  I  wish  again  to  empha- 
size the  thought  that  we  seem  to  be  on  the  right  track,  and 
if  we  are  in  error,  we  err  in  exceedingly  good  company — 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Melbourne,  Australia, 
and  an  excellent  officer  and  teacher  in  our  United  States 
Navy.  I,  therefore,  appeal  to  all  friends  of  education,  to 
all  who  have  State  pride,  to  assist  those  in  charge  of  this 
school  to  go  forward  with  the  work  so  well  begun  and 
from  which  we  are  already  gathering  the  first  fruits. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

Your. obedient  servant, 

G  L.  Ingersoll, 

President. 
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State  School  of  Mines. 

GOLDEN,  QOLORADO. 


December  i.  1886. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

of  the  State  of  Colorado: 

Sir: — I  have  the  honor,  in  compliance  with  law,  to  sub- 
mit the  following  biennial  report  of  the  condition  and 
management  of  the  State  School  of  Mines : 

The  financial  condition  of  the  institution  is  shown  by 
the  reports  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer,  submitted  here- 
with. They  show  that  the  outstanding  indebtedness  at 
date  of  last  report,  j56.005.14,  has  been  entirely  paid,  and 
that  the  cash  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer,  at  this 
time,  is  #1,526.42.  The  value  of  the  grounds,  buildings, 
apparatus  and  library  now  attached  to  the  school,  and  fully 
paid  for,  is  #50,717,  divided  as  shown  in  the  inventory. 

The  financial  standing  of  the  institution,  and  the  fact 
that  no  new  buildings  were  needed  during  the  past  two 
years,  has  enabled  the  board  of  trustees  to  carry  out  a 
design  entertained  for  some  time,  that  of  employing  the 
faculty  of  the  school  during  the  summer  vacation  months 
in  original  research  pertaining  to  the  mineral  resources  of 
the  State,  such  as  coal,  iron,  materials  for  manufacture  and 
the  precious  metals.  In  accordance  with  this  plan,  Prof. 
Chauvenet,  the  president  of  the  faculty,  commenced,  in 
June,  1885,  an  examination  of  the  iron  resources  of  south- 
ern Colorado,  the  result  of  which  was  printed  in  the  report 
of  the  school  to  the  Governor,  December  I,  1885.  The 
same  volume,  1,500  of  which  were  printed  for  distribution 
to  other  scientific  institutions,  and  for  general  use,  also  con- 
tained a  "  Review  of  the  Mining  Interests  of  the  San  Juan 
Region,"  by  Prof.  M.  C.  Ihlseng,  a  "Report  on  the  Oil 
Fields  of  Fremont  County,"  by  the  same  writer,  and  reports 
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on  the  Trinidad  and  Crested  Butte  coal  regions,  by  Prof. 
Arthur  .Lakes.  The  reports  of  Prof.  Ihlseng  and  Prof. 
Lakes  were  accompanied  by  complete  maps  and  diagrams 
illustrating  the  topics  in  hand.  The  field  work  for  1886 
includes  a  review  of  "  The  Iron  Prospects  of  Northern 
Colorado,"  by  Professor  Chauvenet,  made  at  the  special 
request  of  the  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Professor 
Ihlseng  continues  his  observations  on  mining  and  ore  treat- 
ment in  the  San  Juan  region,  and  Professor  Lakes  gives 
"  The  Geology  of  the  Aspen  District/'  accompanied  by 
maps  and  charts.  The  present  development  of  the  Eagle 
county  mines  is  described  by  Professor  George  C.  Tilden, 
who  passed  the  summer  months  in  that  part  of  the  State, 
and  Professor  Van  Diest,  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  reviews 
"  The  Mineral  Resources  of  Boulder  County."  The  papers 
mentioned  are  published  for  distribution  as  an  appendix  to 
this  report.  This  field  work  for  the  past  two  years,  in- 
cluding cost  of  engraving  and  printing,  has  entailed  an 
expenditure  of  some  #2,000,  a  sum  which  contrasts  more 
than  favorably  with  the  large*  amourtts  paid  out  in  other 
States  for  geological  surveys. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  board  has  made  persist- 
ent efforts  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  school  as  to  course 
of  instruction,  and  has  been  encouraged  in  this  direction 
by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  students  in  the  regular 
four-year  course,  from  eight  at  date  of  last  report  to  seven- 
teen at  the  present  time,  of  whom  nine  are  in  the  first  year, 
four  in  the  second,  three  in  the  third  and  one  in  the  fourth, 
two  having  graduated  in  the  full  course  in  June,  1885, 
with  the  degree  of  "  Engineer  of  Mines,"  and  eight  in  the 
special  assaying  course.  In  the  special  assay  course  there 
are  now  five  students,  and  four  in  the  preparatory  or  irreg- 
ular course,  preparing  to  take  places  in  the  regular  line  of 
study.  This  makes  the  present  total  attendance  forty-nine, 
ranging  in  age  from  seventeen  to  twenty-three  years, 
against  a  total  attendance  of  thirty-three  two  years  ago. 
The  present  attendance  is  classified  as  follows : 

Technical  Course 26 

Drawing 16 

High  School  Course 7 

Total 49 
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The  faculty  at  the  present  time  is  organized  as  follows: 

Regis  Chauvenet  (President),  Professor  of  Chem-  ■ 

istry  and  Assaying,  salary $3,000 

Arthur  Lakes,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Drawing, 

Curator  of  the  Museum 1,500 

Magnus  C.  Ihlseng,  E.  M.,  C.  E.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 

of  Engineering 1,800 

Paul  Meyer,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  .   .  1,200 

P.  H.  Van  Diest,  M.  E.,  Lecturer  on  Metallurgy  .  .  . 

George  C.  Tilden,  C.  E.,  Laboratory  Instructor  .  i.aoo 

Professor  Van  Diest  has  no  salary,  his  services  being 
needed  only  at  stated  times,  in  connection  with  the  graduat- 
ing class,  and  are  paid  for  as  rendered. 

The  Professor  in  Charge,  during  the  past  two  years,  in 
his  capacity  as  ex  officio  Commissioner  of  Mines — there 
being  no  commissioner  and  no  apparent  need  for  any — has 
made  a  number  of  expert  examinations  in  different  districts 
of  the  State,  at  the  request  of  Eastern  and  St.  Louis  capi- 
talists, the  good  effects  of  which  are  already  seen. 

Besides  the  iron  analyses  in  connection  with  Professor 
Chauvenet's  reports,  which  have  occupied  a  portion  of  the 
laboratory  for  several  weeks,  examinations  have  been  made 
during  the  past  two  years  of  mineral  waters,  tin  ores,  sup- 
posed nickel  ores,  and  other  materials  that  are  out  of  the 
general  run,  requiring  extensive  apparatus  for  their  proper 
determination. 


Receipts  and   expenditures. 


In  the  books  of  the  Secretary  of  the  State  School  of 
Mines,  the  following  receipts  are  shown  for  the  two  years 
beginning  December  1,  1884  (date  of  last  report  to  the 
General  Assembly),  and  ending  November  30,  1886: 

Receipts. 

To  warrants  drawn  on  State  Auditor $35»5«>  <» 

Receipts  from  students 1 ,991  03 

From  the  Everett  estate 598  7<> 

Total  receipts $38,089  73 

By  transfer  to  M.  Barth,  Treasurer 138,089  73 
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From  July  30,  .1884,  to  November  30,  1886,  the  follow- 
ing were  the  receipts; 

To  warrants  drawn  on  State  Auditor $  5.298  30 

Receipts  from  students —       286  70 

Total  receipts --$  5,585  00 

By  transfer  to  M.Barth,  Treasurer $  5,585  00 

Transfers  to  November  30,  1886 38,089  73 

Grand  total  of  transfers $43i*>74  73 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

The  books  of  the  Professor  in  Charge  show  the  follow- 
ing disbursements  for  the  twenty-three  .months  beginning 
December  1,  1884  (date  of  last  report  to  the  General  As- 
sembly), and  ending  October  31,  1886,  the  bills  for  Novem- 
ber, 1886,  being  omitted,  as  they  are  not  audited  and 
allowed  until  the  December  meeting,  which  is  held  subse- 
quent to  the  date  when  this  report  is  called  for  by  law : 

Buildings  and  grounds $     333  54 

Furniture  and  fittings 750  92 

Permanent  apparatus 83809 

Library 1,238  33 

Salaries ---   20,28495 

Repairs  -- 249  00 

Supplies,  chemicals,  etc 3,51/  83 

Fuel,  light  and  incidentals 2 923  62 

Printing,  advertising  and  stationery 2,044  53 

Interest,  insurance,  freight  and  express 3J57  00 

Total  paid  out $33,337  81 

Of  the  expenditures  noted  above,  those  designated  as 
"  Buildings  and  grounds,"  "Furniture  and  fittings,"  "Per- 
manent apparatus,"  and  "  Library,"  amounting  to  #3, 160.88, 
are  permanent  in  their  nature,  and  add  to  the  value  of  the 
inventory,  thus  reducing  the  actual  expenditures  of  the 
twenty-three  months  to  $30,176.93.  From  the  cost  of  sup- 
plies, etc.,  should  also  be  deducted  the  receipts  from 
students  (£1,991.03),  making  the  net  expenditures  equal 
$28,185.90. 

James  T.  Smith, 

Secretary. 
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THE    TREASURER'S    REPORT. 


Statement  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  School  of 
Mines,  of  receipts  and  payments  from  July  30,  1884.,  date 
of  assuming  office,  to  November  30,  1886: 

RECEIPTS. 

Dr. 

Received  from  State  Treasurer %  40,798  30 

Received  from  James  T.  Smith,  Secretary  .        2,227  73 
Received  from  Everett  Estate 598  70 

Total  receipts %  43,674  73 

PAID    OUT. 

Cr. 
By  Warrants  paid  between  July  30,  1884,  and 

December  1,  1886 $  42,148  31 

By  Cash  on  hand  . 1,526  42 

Total $  43.674  73 

Moritz  Barth, 

Treasurer. 

The  auditing  committee  met  at  the  School  of  Mines, 
December  2,  1 886,  and  checked  paid  warrants  to  the  value 
of  #42,148.31,  destroying  the  same.  It  was  found  that  the 
warrants  outstanding  November  30,  1886.  amounted  in 
value  to  #128,  which  should  be  taken  from  the  balance  in 
hands  of  Treasurer,  making  the  actual  cash  balance, 
#1,398.42.  The  indebtedness  reported  at  date  of  last  re- 
port (#6,005.14),  has  entirely  disappeared. 


INVENTORY    OCTOBER    31,   1886. 

Buildings  and  grounds  (estimated) $  30,000 

Fixtures $  5,590 

Furniture 3,880 

Tools  and  appliances 624 

10,094 
Library 2,702 

Mining  and  surveying  instruments  .   .    $     981 

Mechanical  instruments 145 

Physical  and  electrical  apparatus  .   .   .       2,550 
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Balances 965 

Chemical  apparatus 2,255 

Mineral  and  geological  collection  .  .   .       1,025 

7.921 

Total $    50,717 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Frederick  Steinhauer, 

President  Board  of  Trustees, 
James  T.  Smith,  Secretary. 


Institute  for  Mute  and  Blind. 


Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

Sir: — It  affords  me  pleasure,  in  compliance  with  the  law, 
to  hand  you  herewith  a  brief  statement  of  the  workings  of 
the  Institute  for  Mute  and  Blind  during  the  past  two  years, 
for  insertion  in  your  biennial  report. 

The  most  important  event  of  this  period  was  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  Institute  by  the  last  Legislature.  The 
defective  law  under  which  it  had  struggled  along  for  some 
years,  was  repealed,  and  another,  embodying  the  good 
points  of  laws  governing  similar  institutions  in  other  States, 
passed.  By  this  new  law,  every  department  of  the  school 
is  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Superintendent,  who  is 
vested  with  all  necessary  authority,  and  held  responsible 
both  for  his  acts  and  those  of  his  subordinates. 

Another  good  feature  of  the  law  is  the  provision  that 
the  board  shall  never  all  go  out  at  once,  and  leave  the 
Institute  in  the  hands  of  an  entirely  new  administration. 

The  attendance  has  steadily  increased,  until  there  are 
now  sixty-one  pupils — forty-two  deaf  mutes  and  nineteen 
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blind.  These  are  graded  in  four  classes  in  the  deaf  mute 
department  and  two  in  the  blind.  Special  classes  among 
the  deaf  mutes  are  taught  articulation  and  lip  reading, 
while  all  the  blind  who  are  capable  are  given  lessons  in 
vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  classes  should  be  small  in  an 
institution  of  this  size  and  character,  if  success  is  to  be 
reached,  and  it  is  our  ambition  to  do  all  for  the  mute  and 
the  blind  children  of  Colorado  that  is  possible. 

The  Institute  is  designed  to  be  a  home  to  the  children 
nine  months  of  each  year.  It  therefore  devolves  upon  us 
to  provide  not  only  for  their  mental  advancement,  but  for 
their  moral  training  as  well.  It  is  also  incumbent  upon  us 
to  lead  them  to  form  industrious  habits.  All  these  fields 
are  covered  by  our  arrangements,  and  we  confidently  hope 
that  when  these  defective  children  go  forth  into  the  "world's 
broad  field  of  battle,"  they  may  do  so  thoroughly  equipped 
for  the  struggle. 

The  salaries  of  the  officers  and  teachers  are  as  follows: 

Superintendent,  (resident) $1,500 

Matron  and  Articulation  Teacher,  (resident)  .   .   .  800 

First  Teacher,  D.  M.  Department,  (non-resident)  .  1,200 

Second  Teacher,  D.  M.  Department,  (resident)  .   .  500 

Third  Teacher,  D.  M.  Department,  (resident)  .   .  500 

Fourth  Teacher,  D.  M.  Department,  (resident)  .   .  225 

First  Teacher,  Blind  Department,  (resident)  .   .   .  600 

Music  Teacher,  (resident) 450 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  secretaries  of  school  dis- 
tricts are  becoming  more  careful  in  the  performance  of 
their  duty,  as  regards  reporting  the  mute  or  blind  children 
in  their  respective  sections;  still  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that, 
though  a  generous  State  has  made  the  Institute  entirely 
free  to  all  who  need  its  benefits,  there  are  many  whose 
parents  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  proffered  assistance 
and  retain  their  children  at  home. 

Some  do  this  because,  being  ignorant  themselves,  they 
do  not  appreciate  the  value  of  an  education.  Others  are 
poor,  and  need  the  assistance  of  their  children.     The  far 
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larger  part,  however,  are  those  who  are  sensible  of  the 
benefit  of  an  education  and  are  abundantly  able  to  provide 
well  both  for  themselves  and  their  children;  but  they  are 
overmastered  by  a  blind  and  selfish  love  for  their  unfortu- 
nate children,  and  cannot  bear  to  have  them  out  of  their 
presence,  even  though  to  keep  them  there  involve  them  in 
perpetual  helplessness  and  ignorance.  All  that  can  be 
done  in  the  case  of  such  parents  is  to  spread  all  necessary 
information  before  them,  and  leave  the  responsibility  where 
it  belongs. 

The  Institute  is  now  as  full  as  is  consistent  with  health, 
and  in  our  forthcoming  report  to  the  Governor  we  shall 
ask  for  another  building.  The  State  should  not  hesitate  to 
make  the  necessary  appropriation,  as  it  will  otherwise  soon 
be  our  duty,  in  justice  to  those  who  are  here,  to  refuse 
to  admit  others,  except  as  vacancies  occur.  If  the  State 
assumes  the  burden  of  caring  for  any  of  the  mute  or  blind 
children  within  its  borders,  it  should  see  to  it  that  all  have 
the  same  opportunity. 

Requesting  a  continuance  of  your  interest  in  the  Insti- 
tute, I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Yours,  respecfully, 

D.  C.  Dudley, 

Superintendent. 


State  Industrial  School 


The  printed  report  shows  the  school  in  a  prosperous 
condition,  but  the  institution  is  not  able  to  provide  for  all 
who  are  sent  to  it.  This  institution  should  have  a  hearty 
and  liberal  support  by  the  State.  The  printed  report  will 
be  transmitted  to  the  General  Assembly,  as  required  by  law. 
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TABLE1III. 


EXAMINATION   OF  TEACHERS. 


COUNTIES. 


Arapahoe 

Archuleta 

Bent 

Boulder 

Chaffee   

Clear  Creek  .. 

Conejos 

Costilla 

Custer 

Delta    

Dolores 

Douglas 

Eagle 

Elbert 

El  Paso 

Fremont  , 

Garfield 

Gilpin 

Grand 

Gunnison 

Hinsdale 

Huerfano.. 

Jefferson 

Lake .... 

La  Plata 

Larimer 

Las  Animas.. 

Mesa 

Montrose 

Ouray 

•Park 

Pitkin 

Pueblo 

Rio  Grande  .. 

Routt 

Saguache. 

San  Juan 

San  Miguel  .. 

Summit 

Weld 


1885. 

CEJITIFICATHS  GIVEN. 


First     I  Second      Third 
Grade.   '  Grade.      Grade. 


Total 80    143    116    287 


Is 


1886. 

CERTIFICATES  GIVEN. 


First 
Grade. 


73  225  9»4 


6   i 


Second 
Grade. 

Third 
Grade. 

•  1  4 

I1! 

Male. 
Female. 

4 
16 


74  281   61  237  880 


75 

5 


9i  3* 

31  « 

H  15 

5;  24 


50 
30 


4 
6 

45 
9 

10 

70 
35 

8 
16 

6 
«3 

7 
47 
«5 

5 
M 

4 

3 
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TABLE    III. 


COUNTIES. 


CENSUS— 1885. 


BBTWHSN  6  AND  16.  BSTWUN  16  AMD  21.  TOTAL  »«T.  6  AMD 


I    I   1 


Arapahoe ..... 

Archuleta 

Bent 

Boulder 

Chaffee 

Clear  Creek  . 

Conejos 

Costilla 

Custer 

Delta 

Dolores 

Douglas 

Eagle 

Elbert 

El  Paso  

Fremont 

Garfield 

Gilpin 

Grand 

Gunnison.  .... 

Hinsdale 

Huerfano. 

Jefferson 

Lake 

La    Plata 

Larimer 

Las  Animas  . 

Mesa 

Montrose*. .... 

Ouray 

Park 

Pitkin 

Pueblo 

Rio  Grande  . 

Routt 

Saguache 

San  Juan-  .... 
San  Miguel  .. 

Summit 

Weld 


Total 


3691 

163. 
784I 

3»aj 
431 
44o 
196 
964 
100 

36 
14» 

46 
102 
526 
386 

47 


32 

825 

»4 

500 
476 

405 

567 
75a 

90 
90 


9» 
57i 
»74 

3» 
«49 

7« 

23 

85 
706 


163s  • 

$ 

064 

45" 

604 

"8 

3^5 
xo8 

1031, 

>$\ 

■Si 

463 

75 

\X 
1002 

1387 

485 

1306 

'835 
331 

305 

335 

«479 
4» 

50 
393 
99 

i 

1469 


6438  13710  39379  28676  57955 


7530 

3" 
398 

873 
957 
44^ 
614 
173 


14545 

109 

574 

3»3> 

:* 

%\ 

S3l8 

370 

A?7 

659 

191 
,   416 

1083  »u4 

906.  1844 

65J  «6i 

800  1592 

5>  93 

47»1  935 

79,  »54 

980,  ton 

937,  »9» 

1355'  aSai 


4 

187, 


406 
1 107 
1605 
20a 
181 
171 
3*7 
306 

1467!  3946 
745 
97 
74i 
«*3 
95 
40s 
3834 


891 
>3i3 
3440 

433 


°3» 
43" 


334 
3S 

46 

•04 
1365 
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TABLE       HI-COKCtUDHD. 


COUNTIES. 


CENSUS— 1886. 


Arapahoe . 

Archuleta .. 

Bent - ...... 

Boulder 

Chaffee ~ —.... 

dear  Creek  

Conejos ... 

CostiUa 

Custer _.......... 

Delta ~~ 

Dolores ~ 

Douglas - 

Eagle 

Elbert 

El  Paso 

Fremont 

Garfield 

Gilpin 

Grand - 

Gunnison m 

Hinsdale. 

Huerfano. 

Jefferson ~ 

Lake 

La  Plata 

Larimer ~. 

Las  Animas  ...~~.. 

Mesa 

Montrose _«•.. 

Ouray 

Park ~- 

Pitkin 

Pueblo 

Rio  Grande 

Routt ~.. 

Saguache - 

San  Tuan - 

San  Miguel... ...... ~ 

Summit «.. 

Weld - 


BSTWB 

BN  6  AND  16 

B8TW1 

2 

HN  16  AND  21. 

TOTAL  BBT.  6 

AMD  21 

"5 

3B 

S 

O 

■s 

§ 

i 

0 

H 

• 

1 

I 

5494 

5947 
22 

xi44x 

1961 

1961 

39»« 

7455 

7908 

>53$3 

37 

59 

16 

6 

22 

53 

28 

81 

aio 

I2«3 

57© 

1585 

.808 

XT>5 

44  x 

88 

434 

ss 

JZ 

358 
20x9 

68* 
3«3 
1438 

533 

1109 

X89 

140 

3 

765 

673 

679 

675 

1354 

241 

>95 

920 

870 

J7S° 

7x0 

726 

>43© 

241 

210 

45« 

95» 

936 

>{£j 

37' 

366 

737 

130 

9* 

22  X 

501 

457 

958 

399 

44a 

841 

'5° 

129 

286 

558 

57« 

1129 

178 

177 

355 

84 

60 

M4 

26a 

237 

*8 

35 

21 

56 

21 

.9 

3° 

56 

3© 

249 

290 

539 

97 

81 

178 

346 

37« 

7X7 

xo8 

let 
840 

222 

286 

18 

56 

146 

133 

378 

J71 
843 

M 

4 

105 

3 

237 
1128 

205 
1x29 

443 
2257 

776 

tJ3 

>539 

237 

271 

1013 

1034 

3047 

106 

J* 

195 

55 

■ii 

96 

161 

130 

991 

6a5 
288* 

625 
21 

1250 
38 

17X 

12 

354 
30 

796 
99 

808 
39 

"a 

3« 

60c 

"3 

105 

218 

401 

4»7 

8x8 

u50 

56 

X05 

IX 

2 

«1 

61 

57 

xi8 

8x1 

709 

1520 

236 

SOS 

X047 

911 

1958 

809 

770 

»579 

261 

*?* 

455 

1070 

964 

3034 

1217 

959 

2176 

»77 

166 

343 

1394 

1125 

•5»9 

4«5 

1287 

7*5 

xxo 

97 

ao7 

535 

407 

93* 

930 

«336 

1780 
2623 

362 

♦J4 

367 

635 
8x1 

X202 
X780 

X123 
1654 

»4»5 
3434 

209 

»79 

3»« 

67 

43 

no 

»75 

223 

408 

263 

230 

493 

78 

5« 

129 

% 

281 

6»2 

xxo 

124 

••34 

56 

t 

.8 

162 

V» 

256 

281 

537 

86 

34« 

276 

70S 

t3S 

226 

476 

46 

50 

96 

296 

5Z2 

X139 

2205 

349 

35« 

701 

Mi5 

1 491 

2906 

328 

273 

601 

83 

64 

"47 

41* 

3S 

74* 

50 

50 

100 

»7 

•8 

35 

67 

X35 

264 

240 

504 

74 

62 

136 

* 

302 

v 

6a 

78 

140 

»4 

X? 

43 

97 

f!i 

24 

35 

49 

9 

«7 

33 

33 

66 

16a 

165 

3*7 

45 

56 

xox 

207 

321 

438 

1309 

1263 

2572 

47* 

395 

867 

1 781 

1658 

3439 

23024 

»3*97 

4622  X 

7670 

6907 

»4577 

30693 

30X05 

60798 
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TABLE    IV. 

ENROLLMENT  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


PUPILS— 1885. 


PntCKKTAGBSI 


COUNTIES 


1 8 

2-8 


S>JS 


11 

3 
55 


11 


Whole  No.  Enrolled 
in  Public  Schools. 


V 

3 

0 

56 


W5* 


Arapahoe 

Archuleta 

Bent 

Boulder.. 

Chaffee 

•Clear  Creek— 

Conejos- 

Costilla 

Custer 

Delta 

•Dolores 

Douglas 

Eagle 

Elbert 

El  Paso 

Fremont 

Garfield. 

Gilpin  

■Grand 

Gunnison 

Hinsdale 

Huerfano 

Jefferson  

Lake    

La  Plata 

Larimer 

'Las  An<mas  .. 

•Mesa -  . 

Montrose 

Ouray 

Park 

Pitkin 

Pueblo 

Rio  Grande... 

Routt 

Saguache  

San  luan  ~ 

San  Miguel-.. 

Summit.. 

Weld 


8713 


338 
H23 
545 
360 
188 


479 
68 


75 
880 
406 


704 


456 
145 

240 

49 « 
1026 

347 
685 
57S 
»55 
116 
i»5 
87 
275 
2027 
220 


948 


713 
109 

M' 
1381 
420 
886 
908 
«47 
395 
»75 
56 
51 1 
116 
221 

733 
1032 

57 

39* 

52 

213 

6 

1 104 

1038 

144 

254 

ic66 

1109 

*'7 

*26 

108 
354 


589 

209 

77 

360 


48 
185 
1150 


8626 

800 

4747 

60 

49 

78 

357 

22 

169 

'%, 

171 
75 

1276 
49« 

1205 

4» 

59a 

061 

*35 

590 

205 

4a 

»53 

792 

82 

4*9 

216 

27 

140 

48 

8 

3' 

45o 

61 

255 

>I5 

1 

59 

»54 

42 

r62 

1398 

215 

823 

»375 

61 

723 

*47 

*IO 

•3S 

'mo 

*46 

•37° 

*4* 

*IO 

*22 

614 

55 

3°9 

•45 

6 

80 

►1089 

*255 

•766 

1386 

«43 

766 

1117 

53 

i9i 

55« 

5o 

3*8 

1594 

»57 

900 

»5°9 

i78 

972 

1146 

26 

.48 

♦215 

•21 

»37 

190 

33 

»*3 

vs 

126 

226 

265 

10 

134 

2144 

272 

1250 

3«S 

44 

244 

•so 

•21 

39 

463 

54 

«58 

77 

3 

33 

4' 

7 

21 

♦2 IV 

*6S 

MS 

1890 

208 

1064 

}52o8 

3687 

19879 

4679 

3» 
210 
1228 
467 
«54 
506 

94 
445 
103 

25 
256 

57 
"34 
790 

715 

•22 

♦586 

*3c- 

36o 

7' 

•578 

7^3 

576 

273 

85 » 

7*5 

124 

99 
110 

215 

Mi 

13*6 

185 

38 

259 

47 

27 

152 

»°34 


9426 

109 

379 

25<H 

9°5 

1*46 

1096 

247 

«74 

243 

56 

5" 

1x6 

296 

1613 

1438 

57 

1156 

52 

669 

»5» 

«344 

1529 

»'7< 
601 
»75» 
1687 
•72 
236 

2»j 
44» 
275 
2616 
429 

77 
5>7 
80 
48 
297 
2098 


6307 

24 

»35 

620 
880 

H3 
181 

553 

»74 

33 

302 


1129 
818 

41 
710 

44 
4*9 

a94 

850 
1014 

9O0 

349 
1088 
919 
160 
111 
137 
3»5 
180 

•53»| 
263; 

55| 

342! 

58j 

s6 

187 

1418 


641 
100 
66 

"! 
62! 

7°; 

5»! 

27 
70 

65 

57 
77 
60 

7* 
76 
77 
35 
72 
56 
7» 
97 
66 
76 
46 
67 
72 
48 
62 
54 
6a 
69 
«3 
88 

57 
79 
69 
43 
49 
73 
74 


3* 


6a 
57 
64 
70 
49 
73 
63 
7' 
59 
59 

69 
56 
72 
61 
84 
64 
62 

63 

66 
82 
58 
62 
54 
59 
47 
61 
7t 
65 
58 
61 
7' 
66 
72 
54 
62 
67 


67 


♦  Estimated. 
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TABLE    IV-Co* 


ENROLLMENT  AND  ATTENDANCE, 


PUPILS— 18S6. 


COUNTIES. 


-  .  -£  .    -££ 

"2—"  "°JS  ■  *o— 
=  §    =2  "  5  • 


"2  -     "2  -  - 

=1  2      =1    Who'*  No.  Enroled   < 
§J£   >   £J      in  Public  Schools.       * 


J3     I     -.fi 


J* 


4&  5*1!* 


s 


6 


o 
H 


si 


•5  "sS ."? 

5J-K 

3  5   --H 


An] 


469      8425 


Bent  

Boulder 

Chaffee - 

Clear  Creek- 
Conejos  _  ..„ 

Costilla 

Coster. 

Deha 

Dolores 

Douglas 

Eagle _ 

Elbert 

El  Paso 

Fremou*.  ...... 

Garfield 

Gilpin 

Grand 

Gunnison 

Hinsdale    .... 

Huerfano 

Jefferson.  .... 

Lake 

La  Plata  .... 

Larimer 

Las  Animas  - 

Mesa 

Montrose . 

Onray 

Park 

Pitkin 

Pueblo 

Rio  Grande  . 

Routt     

Saguache  

San  Juan   ... 
San  Miguel  .. 

Summit 

Weld 


270 

«3      io7> 
15        601 

362 


1208 
386 

794 
103 


50 
*9 


597 
1036 

?h 
55        696 

56S 

—         177 

302 

"3 


462 
»575 

J*! 

«57 

105!. 


113 


89i 

979; 


945  9099 

53  4« 

«3S  3n7. 

1401  *3&4 


3« 

I99 

4'  7 
434 

379 
5« 

49  « 
107 

234 


184 
314 
119 
308 


278 
75 
27a 


39 
176 


91S 

"39; 
1027 

337' 

803. 
3i6 
47 
446 
104 
204 


515  iooi- 

1144  1468 

209  173 

412  1160 


3fi 

847 

196 

4*5 


*9 
608 
104 
709 
'375 
1121 

777! 


1074      1622 
»04?      149* 


5^5 
378 
205 
469 
44«' 
716   8221 


433 

55 

391 

104 

39  ■ 
201  • 


1472   3280 


740   4888 


5 
4i 
219 
64 
79 
1S8 
80 
77 
63 

4 
45 

3 
iS 

t 

36 
46 

7 


35 
203 
12S4 

499 

60S 

669 

2i5 

428 

•no 
26 

328 

5* 

160 

S90 

77o 
iid 
594 
»5 
3^9 


4 

47 

138 

4»4 

16, 

791 

*3© 

*45 

101 

506 

3 

965 
927 

*> 

209 

3« 

227 

27 

122 

39 

239 

at 

254 

183 

12IS 

41 

a73 

20 

40 

48 

216 

1 

48 

54    "M 

»79   «3°3 


*>5 
1219 
483 
610 
540 
«3» 
45* 
170 

»5 
263 

5* 
»4* 
909 
78o 

612 

21 

343 

61 
363 
745 

606 

37* 
860 
690 
152 

,89 
110 
269 
308 
11S9 
201 , 

35 
»3i 

57. 

,9i 

,3I' 
1256. 


9«39 

53 

408 

2503 

**» 
1218 

»215 

4*7 
8So 

3?9 
51 
49* 
107 
302 

>79* 
15  5** 
2og 
1206 

*6 
6\a 
108 

847 

1536 

1251 

S76 

1825 

,1617 

#>» 

410 

232 

508 

462 

2404 

474 

75 

439 

105 

39 
955 

•559 


7.08 
3* 
245 


«5 

5* 

17"*  67 

603  63 

680  64 

•»33  43 

5*3  77 

214  75 

•5  5-> 

314  OS 

09  j5 

1S8  68 

1064  TV 

910  75 

96  72 

759  75 

*>  53 

4<"  TV 

75  91 

4*7  4? 

99*  75 

95a  49 

401  94. 

1110  75 

839  47 

212  J* 

237  66 

138  70 


359 
309 


»753 

82 

7*'  1 

3*9 

63 

67  1 

4> 

ss 

S*  t 

s66 

68 

60  s 

53 

57 

5o,  a 

22 

59 

54  J 

H 

182 

59 

7*1  3 

"395 

74 

54|  3 

M 

Total. .......    965    22410    173x5    36999     3691,  20915    19775    40690,  26428     66     64 
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TABLE    V. 


NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS   IN  GRADED  AND  UNGRADED  SCHOOLS. 
AVERAGE  MONTHLY  SALARIES. 


AND 


COUNTIES. 


1885 


GRADED  SCHOOLS. 


UNGKADBD  SCHOOLS. 


Teachers. 


Salaries. 


Teachers. 

Sala 

• 

«• 

B 

V 

3 

O 

H 

S 

-a 

E 


Arapahoe 

Archuleta 

Bent 

Boulder 

Chaffee 

Clear  Creek .. 
Conejos  ........ 

Costilla 

Custer 

Delta 

Dolores 

Douglas 

Eagle 

Elbert -, 

El  Paso 

Fremont 

Garfield 

Gilpin 

Grand 

Gunnison 

Hinsdale 

Huerfano  

Jefferson  

Lake 

La  Plata 

Larimer 

Las  Animas .. 

Mesa    

Montrose 

Ouray -. 

Park 

Pilkin 

Pueblo 

Rio  Grande.... 

Routt 

Saguache 

San  Juan 

San  Miguel .... 

Summit 

Weld 


*53 


%  112  50 


%    66  ao      10 


100  00 
106  25 

8791 

150  00 

166  60 
87*57 

66  66 


65  00 

150  00 

06  00 

....y I 

'S3  5o 

100  00 
75  00 


13°  °°\ 
150  oo' 

78  92! 
125  00 


70  00 
104  00 

100  col 

103  33' 

»3*  45 
»43  33! 


75  < 


66< 

69  s 

70  c 
79  * 
75  c 

"59  ia 
5*  ! 


50  c 


66  t 


53  « 
72  (, 

68'e 


69  8 

80  0 
683 
63  4 
56  6 
80  o 
55  c 
75  5 
60  o 
88  7 
63  7 
75  o 


60  o 
81  9 


75  o 
56  7 


4 


Si  to 

60  00 

£Z 

7&    OD 

66  68 

;;  iS 

45  i» 

*J  ft 

90  00 
4*4* 

5i  i* 

51    <*J 

JO  00 

t»  00 

45  00 

50  ou 

48  t» 

75  * 
53  88 

45  TO 
40  5* 

64  50 

5<    <*> 

Ja  oa 

"  fill 

44   5fc 

5*  » 

?9  '"! 

57  w 
50  00 

47  4* 
4689 

5"  73 

5805 
45  00 
39  6$ 
47  5o 

58  oo 
4«  39 
53  33 
47  *S 

42  81 

43  *> 

41  6t» 
50  00 
50  00 
5«  48 
50  00 
4857 
1   jo 


£ 


S3  *» 
4*  00 

46  4« 

49  To 

50  «*> 
5a  00 

40  o> 

"48  98 
49  79 
y»  V 

47  5» 


80  otJ      70  00 

•  •    •_*         5J  6a 
4*  4*1       45  89 
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TABLE    V— Concludbo. 


NUMBER   OF  TEACHERS    IN   GRADED   AND  UNGRADED  SCHOOLS, 
AVERAGE  MONTHLY  SALARIES. 


AND 


COUNTIES. 


1886. 


GXADED  SCHOOLS. 


Teachers. 


!  -* 


Salaries. 


UMGKADBD  SCHOOLS. 

Teachers.  Salaries. 


g 

fa 


•3 

S 


Arapahoe 

Archuleta 

Bent 

Boulder 

Chaffee M 

Clear  Creek 

Conejos .... 

Costilla 

Custer - 

Delta 

Dolores 

Douglas 

Eagle 

Elbert 

El  Paso 

Fremont -  . 

Garfield 

Gilpin „ 

Grand 

Gunnison 

Hinsdale. ...... 

Huerfano 

Jefferson 

Lake 

La  Plata 

Larimer 

Las  Animas , 

Mesa 

Montrose ...... 

Ouray  

Park    

Pitkin  

Pueblo 

Rio  Grande 

Routt .......... 

Saguache 

San  luan ...... 

San  Miguel 

Summit 

Weld 


163 


184  $  »3*  39%    76  71' 


95  00 
109  50 

91  38 
156  00 

84  45 


83  33 


66  66 
28      103  50 
7i 


..'}. 


155  00 
94  37 


107  50 
187  50 

98  66 
125  00 

100  00 
85  00 

100  00 
77  SO 

150  00 

13*  40 

125  00 


70  00 


70  00 
99  9i 


68  75' 
66  ooj 
63  50 
76  25 
71  25 


53  70 


50  00 
66  42 
70  71 


72  92 


65  33 

40  09 


62  50 
81  25 
64  25 
62  50 
36  25 
76  00 
55  00 
75  00 
50  00 
97  *3 
71  3* 
75  00 


60  00 
80  oo1 


65  00 1 
62  60 


I 

»7 

I 

20 

'5 

»5 

3a 

7 

9 

10 

11 

61 

3» 

7 

8 

4-* 

A 

a! 


53  40  $ 
48  00 
55  00 

5009 


52  50 

8s  00 

53  m 
3f79 

46  50 
«3  33 
90  00 

50  75 

49  «* 

54  »* 

47  «> 
62  00 
60  00 
70  00 

££ 

Oo  OO 

50  00 
49  53 
45  6t 


6066 
49  $3 


43  OS 
So  00 
47  So 


53  33 
45  60 
60  00 
5'  58 


60  00 
50  09 


,68 

»  so 

50  «5 

4li* 
4684 

47  3* 

45  5o 
49  «> 
40  63 
4687 
90  00 
43  60 
58  75 

46  07 
40  00 
43  3« 
49  79 
53  So 
45  00 

48  43 


45  43 
40  79 
53  00 
$i  8$ 
4«  so 

44  77 
52  50 
50  54 

45  «<> 
44  40 


48  19 
44  «* 
So  00 

49  *o 


80  00 
52  60 
43  •* 
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TABLE    VI. 

DISTRICTS,  SCHOOL  HOUSES  AND  TUITION. 


COUNTIES. 


1885. 


No.  of  Days 
of  School, 


J3        *J2 

JjO    I    go 


SCHOOL  HOUSES. 


!  Av.  cost  per 

month  Cor 
I  each  pupil. 


i     I 


5  c 
6g 


1   .-8 
-I 


Arapahoe 

Archuleta  .... 

Bent 

Boulder 

Chaffee 

Clear  Creek  . 

Conejos 

Costilla 

Custer 

Delta 

Dolores 

Douglas 

Eagle 

Elbert 

El  Paso 

Fremont  

Garfield 

Gilpin 

Grand 

Gunnison  

Hinsdale 

Huerfano 

Jefferson 

Lake 

La  Plata 

Larimer 

Las  Animas.. 

Mesa 

Montrose 

Ouray 

Park 

Pitkin 

Pueblo  

Rio  Grande  .. 

Routt     

Saguache  .... 

San  Juan  

San  Miguel    . 

Summit 

Weld 


34 

i]., 
13 
47l 

2I| 
»4' 
16' 

13;.. 


7 
54 


184I 


178' 
160 
200: 
180. 


*53| 
156 


165 
x86[ 
180, 


i95 
160I 


I77! 

I52| 
175I 

160 

.35; 

200 1 

190 

1801.. 

1801 

z6o, 


;».. 


160 

185 


65 


124 

60 

106! 
120' 
100 

146 

9* 
69 
102 


"3' 

95 
6c>; 
101 


202 

79. 
124 


140 
120 

122 
I06' 
IOO 
125 
I04 
84 

77 
88 

'94 
no 

121 

144        . 
xiol     34 

80I 
no' 

80! 

9Xl       12 


Total  645'       171  j       108    525 


$  1 ,037, 100 
200 
i9.7«5 
69.345 
46,927 
21,600 
19,150 

1,829 
«,i35 

7.665 

a, 000 
»  3.665 

1,000 
10,640 
71,870 
44.04 « 


49,975 

600 

46,35o 

4,485 

8.050 

43.237 

141,290 

17,710 

46,770 

37,840 

x  2,600 

11,300 

11,200 

xx, 225 

5,198 

157,256 

17,7851 

*SO| 
>o.755l 
n.oool 

4iOOo! 

10,500 

115,632! 


8695 

40 

723 

2870 

»359 
X077 

733 

445 

93* 

«4 

So 

6x4 

42 

396 

1736 

»43* 


936 
150 
"55 
166 
400 

1805 

1670 
627 

»757 
650 
301 
2  75 
4*5 
54o 
160 

2x65 
522 1 

5°i 
404' 

xoo, 


40 

355! 

«539 


5620! 


535 

68 


17681 


290. 
501 


45: 
520 


»5. 

4i5l 


*io8 

1  85 

3  22 

2  43 

4  00 
*  94 
2  22 

2  65' 

2  89! 

2  96J 
2  rig  I 
266' 
2  66  i 

1  60 

2  oil 

X  77. 

5  431 

2  53 

I  56' 

3  02 

»  7?i 

1  10 

3  52" 

2  50 

in 
m 

7  00 

97 

2  59: 

4  39 
384: 
2  45! 

5  05 
2  91; 
2  78, 
*t6' 


$4  4* 

2  C* 

6  8l 

3  55 

7  29. 

*  9i 

IS 

3  72 

4  01 

:e 
js 

4  25 
2 10 
4  07 
276 
764 
363 

2    SO 


"*»9S 

1  21 

5  2* 

4  46 

8  95 

3o8 

6  27 

783 

7  75 

1  48 

476 

7  43 

5  55 

3  80 

606 

5  42 

406 

4»6 

i  2,052,100   38482    10660 
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TABLE    VI— CONCLUDED. 


DISTRICTS,  SCHOOL  HOUSES  AND  TUITION. 


COUNTIES. 


1886. 


No.  of  Days 
of  School. 


SCHOOL  HOUSES. 


Av.  cost  per 
month  for 
each  pupil. 


Arapahoe. 
Archuleta 


V20 
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TABLE    VII. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  FOR  1885. 


COUNTIES. 


RECEIPTS. 


H 


Arapahoe 

Archuleta 

Bent -.. 


Chaffee 

Clear  Creek.. 
Conejos ........ 

Costilla 

Custer 

Delta 

Dolores ~. 

Douglas 

Eagle 

Elbert 

El  Paso 

Fremont  ~ 

Garfield 

Gilpin 

Grand 

Gunnison. 

Hinsdale 

Huerfano-...  . 

Jefferson 

Lake 

La  Plata 

Larimer 

Las  Animas.. 

Mesa 

Montrose 

Ouray 

Park 

Pitkin 

Pueblo 

Rio  Grande .. 

Routt 

Saguache 

San  Juan  ..... 
San  Miguel .. 

Summit 

Weld 


$  65630  78 


1 


$»38345  OO 


9*49  SO 
51 18  90 
4396  19 
7367  10  ( 
5266  671 
1689  xx 
X897  30! 
847  70 
794  40 

res 

4845  60 

4407  33 

4369  5* 

«43  47 

634  45 

224  5»i 

448i  19 

478  57 

2544  43 

4454  61 

685  73 

231a  *7 

16809  61 1 

1946  64, 

3237  39, 

76^  791 

3«88  77. 

227  06) 

10527  43 

4018  68 

168  38 

3i73  65 

727  75 

1015  29 

1818  16 

1 2831  55 


3 
I 

si 


ft 

• 

-0 

•s 

•3 

33    . 

si 

If 

Oj* 

PC 

*3 


$142998  xo  $  68231  70 


8x81  94 
*5774  35 
996743 
6633  34 
7844  52 
2710  84 
548a  80 
2297  75 

59a  34 
4801  15 
688  22 
656095 
12444  23 
11036  71 
783  X2 
5599  o7 
X210  86 

7300  37 
2637  3* 
6190  05 
98x0  27 
6096  39 
7*48  3* 

17221  77 

10241  61 
2721  92 
1389  60 
1x72  45 
3878  36 
489  87 

25343  43 
2857  xo 
788  50 
3661  06 
2069  50 
947  24 
2841  74 

2640a  71 


3483 
15230 

49?4 
11797 

2848 
549 

'$ 

995 

X930 

643 

4001 

18784 

7389 

26 

12606 

285 

12505 

2098 
10542 
17618 

45oo 
10998 

4845 
1976 
2074 
6095 

25x6 

1737 
40999 

5394 
215 
3398 

689 

X045 

»9455 


$  13189  60    $  4»*395  tt 


44»3  07 

3164  ao 

15367  21 

434  »9 

377  89 


"407  55 

648    12 
1268    13 

32    50 

242    l8 


50   80 

3075  97 

265    12 

83O 

55  4* 

3«7»  25 

27  70 

7265 


1408  58 


1x82  29        6734  19 


15  oo 
4378  99 
X930  96 
ax  35 
5>52  94 
4224  57 

14846 
2984  72 

416  34 
xoaa  44 
1611  45 


X13  08 
2823  34 

646  74 
2603  51 

834  33 


31.4  81 


73*02  51 
3*43  24 


53 1    21 

*5©4  63 
1672  25 


Totals S2Q392X  99  $382766  xj  $380290  59  $i89X3«  98   $64353  14   $12*0464  87 


1138  18 
*  75 
839  »3 
300  00 
204  ax 
92  75 
901 x  19 


4>954  ! 


991693 
393«  4* 


36931 
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TABLE    VII-Concludbd. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  FOR  1885. 


COUNTIES. 


EXPENDITURES. 


Arapahoe 

Archuleta  ...__. 

Bent 

Boulder -. 

Chaffee 

Clear  Creek  ........ 

Conejos ~ 

Costilla 

Custer -.. 

Delta 

Dolores 

Do 


I* 


.  #142176  93 


2.52 

OfiQU. 


1 

■0 

1-3 

HI 

Elbert.. 

El  Paso 

Fremont  

Garfield 

Gilpin 

Grand 

Gunnison..... 

Hinsdale 

Huerfano...... 

Jefferson 

La  Plata"!.!*.; 

Larimer , 

Las  Animas . 

Mesa 

Montrose~.v. 

Ouray 

Park 

Pitkin 

Pueblo 

Rio  Grande . 

Routt 

Saguache  ... 

San  Juan. 

San  Miguel  . 

Summit 

Weld. 


165033  39    $83835  H    *i874»  7*    #  50*768  34  #119696  94 


*795  75 
»333«  &x 
12579  09 
14317  00 
7984  4* 
3028  ox! 

6774  84! 

3428  8a  I 

1 100  00 

5608  80 

945  X5 

5»44  55 

17153  00 

13400  59 

x3686  96 
540  00 
9030  81 
1535  00 
6630  37 

*53T5  97 
7483  00 
7995  37 

19970  81 

«35«5  »7 
3339  00 
3193  65 
3577  35 
5538  54 

1695  33 

39666  55 

6603  OO 

649  SO 

5«5  19 
X475  00 
690  00 

»793  67 
96789  96 


Totals |447i69  95 


X391  30 
44a8  94 
3x85  6s 

1182  65 
88s  08 
1283  xo 

678  33 

379  94 

♦I9!3 
X8385 

X796  73 

5788  5a 

3595  60 

1x6  75 

3718  20 
1383  95 
304  91 
358i  39 
'  6744  17 
1509  31 
5535  '9 
3537  »8 
x»88  55 
300  76' 
858  73 
X156  01 

85899 

83x75  03 

1831  65 

87  20 

«379  34 
1x58  40 
458  01 
943  00 
7544  26 


#161755  53 


1647  67 
6335  06 
1839  68 
63*4  3Q|- 

3331  40 J 
350  OO  . 

3J9  35| 
x66  40 


2523  66 

«37  48 

3040  03 

5889  X2 
3OI0  34 


I04  40 


6650  95 
31  80 

"48  75 
3045  7X 
743  »9 
36a  94 
5395  94 
1467  65 

3X33    54 

4590  69 
2X57  37 
86l    62 


»556  54 
1956  00 


2351  63 


361  CO 

628  25 

1x951  39 


#160797  98 


601  50 

2596  33 

899 


SOI  36 


*7  44 
81  88 


3346  15 
303  99 


«3©5  «3 
3757  31 


43664 
9339  40 


5335  57 
1 1 195  15 

3904  49 
7335  46 


16  71 
»43  79 


889  18 
86931  41 

1908  72 


206  20' 


739*  *3| 


10436  39 

36593  13 

176x3  381 

93679  73 

"589  73 

316099 

8394  73 

3355  3» 

»479  94 

1x938  44 

1470  47 
9081  31 
3<>*34  77 

'  38745  44 
3829  75 

26178  64 
26165  6x 
9867  53 
34736  43 
35755  46 
655009 
7101  81 
6737  «3 
7556  17 
3443  39 
140619  52 
12299  37 

9062  36 
3633  40 
(509  ox 
4363  93 
53677  74 


#163887  6o'  +#934736  83 


1039094 
536i  43 
5336  74 

18033  70 
6073  03 

3199  33 
1529  93 
576  14 

4358  60 

833  XI 
6335  3* 
7761  7« 
5313  39 

374  03 
3585  33 

I 131  90 

3458  5« 
389  33 
3764  34 
44x6  3X 
76638 
4937  57 
9X43  53 
110x3  68 
3846  90 
34x8  53 
17x730 
3464  38 
633  46 
9353  69 
4352  67 

437  4» 
4010  47 
464  16 
1898  73 
2939  01 
15695  27 


#385738  04 


•  Includes  #x,x  16.08  not  itemired. 
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TABLE    VIII. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  FOR  1886. 


RECEIPTS. 


COUNTIES. 


Arapahoe Ill 

Archuleta I 

Bent - 

Boulder ! 

Chaffee i 

Clear  Creek : 

Conejos 

Costilla  J 

Custer ~ I 

Delta ' 

Dolores  ' 

Douglas 1 

Eagle | 

Elbert ' 

El  Paso , 

Fremont ■ 

Garfield ! 

Gilpin ' 

Grand | 

Gunnison | 

Hinsdale | 

Huerfano 

Jefferson \ 

take- ! 

La  Plata ; 

Larimer 1 

Las  Animas 

Mesa 

Montrose 

Ouray ' 

Park I 

Pitkin I 

Pueblo I 

Rio  Grande | 

Routt 1 

Saguache { 

San  Juan  ' 

San  Miguel « 

Summit > 

Weld 


# 


fa1* 


as 


19626  94!^ii3x6x 
6099!        489 


10390  94 
5x96  29 
546i  35 
17*27  38 
6072  03 
2047  65 
1922  91 

595  62 

9*4  79 
4386  35 

833  « 
6153  86 
8381  78 
4740  56 

7«>a  33 
2756  67 
2706  82 
3000  14 

282  58 
29x2  10 
4401  34 

597  69 

4229  25 

7574  43 

xxo66  89 

2459  52! 
1831  24. 
1753  49 ' 

3530  ox , 

234  53, 
8038  89 ' 
4262  67; 

756  94 
3583  5il 

523  74, 
1833  oq, 
1553  86 
16250  99 


9558 
14499 
7062 

5384 
6115 
1803 
4305 
2800 

539 

4152 

550 

57*7 

1004 1 
9804 
1822 
4x87 
995 
447» 
2088 
5469 
9032 

16722 
7927 

16092 
9957 
2479 
1833 
864 
4063 
1625 

23998 
21x8 
968 
4309 
1594 
1060 
1448 

24559 


1x00719 
477 
109 
18865 
6586 
1 1 190 
342i 

2938 
"73 

548 
2068 

33I 
2956 

20544 
7808 
1248 

16058 

2X2 

9256 


42 
41 

54 
7i 
19 
13' 

99! 
63 
70. 
481 
04! 
5o , 
04 : 
34 : 
16 

641 

««; 
22     2525 

401  12294 


$3430606 


3371  53 
4640  32 

"43  78 
234  83 


765 
"83  44 
2  45 
X325  61 
220  00 
240  71 
22652  24 

2035  00 
289  85 


206  94 


4326 
3002 
14S64 
2994 
2784 
2637 
2136 
4428 
10457 
27x85 
6125 

57 
2960 


1377 
1307 


74 


300  03 

445  74 

21 

5S 

2596  49 

1519 

78 

284 

03 

2046 

62 

2448 

01 

31 

64 

$   5496  «> 


4989  OO 
716  43 
7009  67 
3094  »3 
Z32  00 
606  70 
147  40 


167  24 
239  55 


239  00 

2152  17 

191  26 

897  79 


90  35 


99, 

-   251- 
751  19118  62, 


727  < 
1502  : 


.33! 


x8x  75 

202  26 

158  34 
4x89  24 
3616  64 

138  82 
1540  06 

269  21 

3070  32 

2429  80 

6x562  X7 

"%& 

1265  68 J 

3°°4J 
1058  61 


365 
6756  01 J       7994  71 


$  423310  54 
1027  67 

23430  5o 

4819X  21 
2X070  56 
4094686 
18703   28 

4»2  *9 
9841  32 
5901  25 
2055  69 

X2IOO  29 

2174  86 
15067  84 
61858  96 
«45<>5  21 

5999  7* 
24x90  39 

3914  79 
17025  16 

2371  « 
12466  IX 

31691  13 

31908  39 
156x7  13 

4*86569 

2765683 

X0458  69 

93°2  21 

50239Q 

*5376  38 

14747  63 

122831  63 

X7487  61 

186789 

12118  95 

2i8x  34 

4024  00 

6563  40 

74680  oS 


Totals '$280865  27*346738  19^326755  749x41450  58  £12x199  02]  1x21700880 
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TABLE    VIII-Concludbd. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  FOR  x886. 


COUNTIES. 


Arapahoe 

Archuleta    

Bent 

Boulder 

Chaffee 

dear  Creek 

Conejos 

Costilla 

Custer .......... 

Delta 

Dolores 

Douglas 

Eagle 

Elbert 

El  Paso 

Fremont 

Garfield 

Gilpin 

Grand..... 

Gunnison 

Hinsdale 

Huerfano* .. 

Jefferson 

Lake 

La  Plata 

Larimer 

Las  Animas 

Mesa .. 

Montrose ... 

Ouray 

Park 

Pitkin 

Pueblo 

Rio  Grande 

Routt 

Saguache. 

San  Tuan 

San  Miguel- 

Summit 2833  6?  1 

Weld j     3°J7o  61I 


EXPENDITURES. 


h 


#157289 

A347 
6519 
26009 

iai34 

14856 

944a 

2263 

6188 

3061 

900 

6311 

1270 

5437 

21950 

13166 

1080 

14677 

590 

8479 

870 

6817 

16165 

9899 

8432 

21283 

14181 

3738 

3614 

3420 

6589 

5787 

36552 

6403 

1142 

5915 

1440 

735 

2833 


ill  i 


I 


37896  39  $ 
»57  74] 
1529  12 

4534  "> 
189896, 
3572  »2i 
2425  67 1 

754  «6  ... 
1273  4*! 

9«8  79! 

245  251 

57o  73! 

132  05I 

638  41 1 
6404  13 
2300  66! 

46660! 
2797  52 

no  05I.. 
4990  73 ' 

4*4  06 

732  04 
3559  09 
9290  58 
3150  17 
5511  10 
j 792  89 

960  96 
2111  52 

535  05 

1323  31 

6455  79 

19483  10 

3452  24 


498  67 
475  12 
576  27 
1745  05 1 
8491  66 


59840  41 
58  00 

7578  05 
7718  76 
1933  26 
16368  00 
673  63 


$  28185  81 


534  » 
815  79 
11  78 
565  4» 
M5  45 
1338  05 
20286  68 

737  96 
2151  61 
2030  69 


222  47 
890  00 
559  33 
1243  07 


ios  78 
3903  68 
1053  89 
2369  05 

54i  41 

728  04 
3525  »7 
1470  80 
4751  82 
1910  86 
49  58 

38893 


274  64 

1327  84 

14943  86 


224  29 
1217  07 

402  27 
"72  43 

654  00 


6l8    32 


802  84 
120  00 1 


556  071 

2656  45, 

91  2$ 

224  68' 
''387T1 

""37»"JH 

4213  63, 

70  03: 


3695  47 

35oi  35 

698  63 

& 

42  69 

154  90 

44953  06 

463  66 

Totals $497968  3o^M4345  36  1163047  80  $100261  n  $    905622  57  $31x386  23 


12x4  56 

361  60 
3204  24 


1 


283211  81  $140098  73 
15850 


x6jo? 

35969 
13196 
30x7 
8614 
4865 

8249 
1667 

74i3 

49197 
18861 

379' 
19729 

700 
14080 

i# 

25181 

19260 
11688 
34394 
20529 
7766 

6367 
4725 
xi  592 

137M 
105740 

12230 
1191 
8018 
1915 
1947 
5006 

56810 


364  33 
7579  90 
87x1  40 
470s  08 
4977  84 
5507  »8 
1374  83 
1227  35 

'$£ 

3850  3X 

507  36 

7654  ox 

12661  xa 

2208  65 
4460  50 
3214  74 
2944  •» 

196  96 
3984  76 
6509  70 
2648  28 
3928  70 
8471  60 
7«7  43 
2693  05 
3094  37 

398  21 
3783  72 
1033  19 
17090  93 
5*57  35 

676  16 
4100  92 

266  22 

2076  49 

656  89 

I7869  71 
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TABLE    IX. 

FINANCIAL  SUMMARIES. 


1885. 


Amount  on  hand  September  1.  1884  . 

From  General  Fund 

From  Special  Fund 

From  Building  Fund 

From  all  other  sources 


Total  receipts.. 


For  teachers'  wages 

For  current  expenses , 

For  sites,  buildings,  furniture,  etc 

For  temporary  loans  paid 

Expenditures  not  itemized , 


Total  expenditures 

Balance  in  hands  of  County  Treasurer,  August  31,  1885.. 
Totals ~ 


203,931  99 
382,760  17 
380,390  50 
189,13a  98 
64,353  »4 


$  1,930,464  87 


$  1,390,464  87 


$     447."6»  ts 
»«.TS5  3» 


$     «*S.73*e4 


$  1,330.464  87 


1886. 


Amount  on  hand  September  x,  1885  • 

From  General  Fund 

From  Special  Fund , 

From  Building  Fund  ....: 

From  all  other  sources 


Total  receipts.. 


380,865  97 
346,738  «9 
3«6.755  74 
"4«»450  58 
131,199  os 


$  1,8x7,008  80 


For  teachers'  wages , 

For  current  expenses  • 

For  sites,  buildings,  furniture,  etc  . 
For  temporary  loans  paid 


Total  expenditures 

Balance  in  hands  of  County  Treasurer,  August  31,  x886.. 
Totals 


%     497«*8je 
345! 


%    9«5.6ttS7 


5     3«.J85 13 

1  %  1,317,008  80  %  1,3x7,008  So 
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TABLE    X. 

APPORTIONMENT  OF  STATE  FUND. 


18*5 

70  cwrrs  m  CAI 

COUNTIES. 

0.  . 

4& 

1-   : 

"O.S 

52    1 

1886. 

*9j*0    CSNTS   PKR  CAMTA 
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1885-1886. 


State  Teachers'  Association. 


PRESIDENTS   ADDRESS, 

1H85. 

"Independence  of  Thought  and  Character." 

L.    S.    CORNELL. 


In  the  use  of  the  time  allotted  to  the  President  for  the 
opening  address,  it  seems  important  to  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  the  necessity  of  cultivating  in  the  youth  the  habit 
of  independent  thought  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  formation 
of  good  and  noble  character  and  useful  lives.  Among 
those  who  have  charge  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  train- 
ing of  the  youth  the  question  should  often  arise:  "What 
is  most  needed  for  the  child,  society,  and  the  government 
in  which  he  is  to  exercise  the  functions  of  citizenship?" 
It  is  evident  that  whatever  is  best  for  the  child  will  be  best 
for  the  society  and  government  of  which  he  is  a  factor. 

It  is  the  duty  of  those  who  have  the  direction  of  habits 
of  thought  and  life  largely  under  their  control  to  know  the 
qualities  that  constitute  the  valuable  and  noble  citizen. 

Duty  requires  those  who  give  shape  to  thought  and 
character  to  know  what  system  of  training  is  necessary  to 
develop  the  most  valuable  possibilities  of  the  child,  thereby 
preparing  him  to  be  a  desirable  member  of  society  and 
State.  To  do  this  well  requires  knowledge  of  the  child,  as 
well  as  a  knowledge  of  what  constitutes  the  basis  of  a  great 
and  permanent  people.     If  we  determine  what  is  desirable 
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for  the   individual,   we  shall  know   what  is   desirable  for 
society  and  the  State,  and  vice  versa. 

Especially  should  the  American  teacher  ask  what  is 
jnost  needed  to  insure  the  purity,  prosperity  and  safety  of 
the  American  people,  and  what  can  be  done  by  our  schools 
to  supply  that  need.  In  making  this  inquiry,  it  will  be 
-well  to  remember  that  the  glory  and  stability  of  a  nation 
do  not  depend  upon  the  wealth  of  its  citizens,  nor  upon 
the  rush  of  its  people  for  places  of  distinction  and  honor, 
but  that  the  life  of  a  nation  is  preserved  or  destroyed  by 
Jthe  thought  and  character  of  its  people. 


THE    RICH    INHERITANCE. 

Wealth  of  pure,  independent  thought  and  noble  char- 
acter is§  the  richest  inheritance  a  nation  can  possess.  To 
secure  these,  much  labor  is  required  on  the  part  of  those 
who  direct  the  thoughts  and  habits  of  childhood.  Edu- 
cators should  carefully  study  the  thought  and  character  of 
the  American  people,  and  note  the  condition  and  tenden- 
cies of  the  same.  By  doing  so  they  should  be  able  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  the  conditions  of  a  great  and  per- 
manent people  are  met.  It  does  not  answer  to  say  that 
teachers  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  habits  of 
thought  and  character  of  the  people.  It  is  fully  time  that 
'educators  realized  the  importance  of  the  school*  in  the 
formation  of  habits,  whether  mental  or  moral.  If  these 
two  factors  are  the  life  preservers  of  the  nation,  then  the 
schools  are  responsible  if  they  fail  to  do  their  part  in  pro- 
ducing them.  The  mental  and  moral  habits  of  life  are 
adopted  in  childhood,  and  the  direction  those  habits  as- 
sume depends  upon  the  training.  This  divides  the  responsi- 
bility between  the  home  and  the  school.  In  many  homes 
the  training  is  anything  but  desirable,  and  this  increases 
the  labor  and  responsibility  of  the  teacher. 

Educators  are  largely  responsible  for  the  mental  tastes 
and  habits  of  the  people,  therefore  responsible  for  the 
tendency  of  character,  also;  for  the  tendency  of  thought 
indicates  the  tendency  of  character.  It  has  been  said: 
"Tell  me  what  one  delights  to  read,  and  I  will  tell  you  his 
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-character."  Teach  a  child  to  think  right,  and  fix  the  habit, 
and  you  have,  in  a  large  measure,  taught  him  to  act  right. 
Right  thought,  however,  must  include  both  manner  and 
substance  of  thought.  As  a  person  thinks  in  his  heart,  so 
will  he  do.  Our  life  work  is  composed  of  the  execution 
of  thought,  good  or  bad.  The  ultimatum  of  education  is 
reached  when  the  child  is  taught  to  think  right  and  do 
right.  In  the  study  of  the  tendency  of  American  thought 
and  character,  do  we  find  them  all  that  is  desirable?  Is 
there  a  prevalence  of  pure  and  independent  thought,  joined 
with  strength  and  uprightness  of  character  ?  I  think  not. 
There  is  a  want  of  the  formation  of  independent  opinions 
on  the  part  of  the  people.  They  are  swayed  to  and  fro  by 
ranting  leaders.  In  a  country  like  ours,  such  a  condition 
is  dangerous.  The  people  are  wild  with  a  desire  for 
wealth,  position  and  display.  These  are  elements  of  weak- 
ness, and  will  lead  to  decay  and  death. 

The  tide  of  American  desire  must  be  turned  from  these 
things,  toward  the  essential  elements  of  permanency  and 
greatness,  nobleness  of  character  and  independent  thought. 
Restless  discontent  is  the  spirit  that  rules.  It  is  a  disease 
that  must  be  healed  by  a  return  to  sober  thought  and  sim- 
ple habits.  The  people  must  be.  made  to  feel  that  a  pure 
life,  crowned  with  noble  thought,  is  more  to  be  desired 
than  riches,  honor  or  display.  The  individual  must  be 
taught  to  form  opinions  for  himself,  and  act  accordingly. 


The  Welfare  of  the  Republic. 

That  which  is  most  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Republic  should  be  earnestly  sought  for  until  obtained,  and 
the  work  can  be  best  accomplished  by  a  judicious  training 
of  the  young.  The  saying,  that  intelligence  is  the  safe- 
guard of  the  Nation,  is  true  only  when  that  intelligence 
produces  independent  thought  and  action  ;  for  a  Nation's 
safety  cannot  be  divorced  from  the  character  of  the  people, 
whatever  their  intelligence  may  be.  As  character  is  the 
true  test  of  the  individual,  so  must  it  be  in  the  aggregation 
of  individuals. 

Thought  precedes  action.,  and  right  thought  precedes 
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right  action.  To  procure  that  which  is  needed,  the  mental 
training  must  be  such  as  to  set  the  habit  of  thought  in  the 
right  direction,  and  this  training  should  give  the  mind 
power  and  inclination  to  think  for  itself.  Without  inde- 
pendent thought  there  can  be  no  independent  action.  A 
few  years  ago,  L  read  of  a  man  who  was  trying  to  get  his 
cow  upon  the  top  of  his  house  that  she  might  eat  a  boun- 
tiful crop  of  grass  that  had  grown  upon  the  dirt  roof.  He 
was  rigging  up  some  kind  of  a  contrivance  for  elevating 
the  cow  to  the  desired  position,  when  one  of  his  neighbors, 
observing  his  purpose,  said:  "Why  don't  you  cut  the  grass 
and  throw  it  down  to  the  cow?"  "Oh,"  said  the  man.  "I 
hadn't  thought  of  that."  There  is  a  great  lack  of  inde- 
pendent thought  in  the  world,  and  always  has  been. 

The  first  object  of  education  should  be  the  develop- 
ment of  thoughtfulness,  and  this  should  begin  in  the  pri- 
mary department,  for  if  it  is  neglected  at  first  it  will  always 
be  apparent  in  the  work  that  follows.  A  teacher  in  the 
upper  grades  can  determine,  with  considerable  accuracy, 
what  the  primary  training  has  been.  The  power  and  incli- 
n  ation  to  exercise  independent  thought  should  be  developed 
in  the  child  from  the  first.  One  author  has  wisely  said: 
*  Mental  training  should  produce  mental  muscle,  and  not 
mental  fat."  Creative  or  productive  minds,  rather  than 
acquisitive,  should  be  the  object.  A  pupil  may  commit  to 
memory  all  the  facts  in  a  course  at  college,  but  if  he  has  not 
become  an  independent  thinker,  he  has  simply  acquired 
"metal  fat,"  and  not  "mental  muscle."  He  may  have  mental 
size,  but  no  mental  force.  He  may  have  a  large,  intellectual 
hand,  but  no  mental  grip.  Educated  in  this  way,  he  has  a 
warehouse  full  of  material  which  he  cannot  use.  A  man 
may  own  a  prodigious  lumber  yard,  and  not  be  able  to  erect  a 
single  building.  It  is  this  system  of  educating  the  mind 
that  has  caused  the  people  to  ask  for  a  more  practical  edu- 
cation; and  in  many  places,  manual  labor  has  been  intro- 
duced to  satisfy  this  demand.  When  you  have  taught  the 
child  to  exercise  his  own  thoughts,  and  connect  those 
thoughts  with  the  activities  of  real  life,  you  have  met  this 
want.  Without  this,  the  pupil  enters  real  life  as  a  machine, 
waiting  to  be  acted  upon — a  flat-car  on  the  track,  waiting 
to  be  attached  to  a  locomotive.  It  is  astonishing  to  observe 
the  number  of  flats  that  are  in  America,  to  day,  attached. 
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or  waiting  to  be  attached  to  some  leader.  It  is  for  you  to 
judge  what  the  training  has  had  to  do  with  this  state  of 
things.  The  child  educated  by  merely  committing  to 
memory  the  contents  of  the  text  books,  finds  himself  una- 
ble to  take  hold  of  life  in  a  practical  way. 

THE    MERE    CAMP-FOLLOWER. 

He  is  helpless  and  dependent,  a  mere  camp-follower. 
He  does  not  know  the  value  of  an  independent  thought; 
he  will  possess  no  independent  opinion  or  character,  but 
will  think  and  do  what  those  think  and  do  with  whom  he 
associates.  The  rule  with  this  class  is:  "  Do  as  others  do, 
for  you  had  as  well  be  out  of  the  world  as  out  of  fashion." 
This  tendency  indicates  the  training,  for  the  action  discloses 
the  mind.  Any  system  of  education  that  is  mechanical, 
and  has  for  its  object  the  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
has  this  tendency,  and  produces  helpless  imitators  who  are 
slaves  to  the  thoughts  and  opinions  of  others.  China  has 
neither  invented  nor  discovered  anything  for  the  last  500 
years.  Living,  progressive,  independent  thought  has  no 
existence  in  the  nation,  because  there  is  nothing  in  their 
system  of  education  to  inspire  creative  or  productive 
thought.  Education  there  consists  mostly  in  committing 
to  memory  records  of  ancient  Chinese  history  and  the 
dogmas  of  their  religious  system.  Such  a  system  of  edu- 
cation destroys  the  plasticity  of  the  mind,  and  leaves  it 
rigidly  fixed  in  slavery  to  the  past.  The  moral  qualities  of 
this  people  very  fully  and  justly  reflect  the  mental  condi- 
tion, for  thought  and  action  go  hand  in  hand.  Thought 
has  been  enslaved  in  all  ages.  Every  age  has  had  its  limit 
of  thought,  beyond  which  it  desired  no  one  to  go,  and  he 
who  dared  to  express  an  opinion  in  advance  of  the  age  met 
with  opposition  and  suffering. 

Each  age  has  endeavored  to  enslave  the  thought  of  the 
one  that  followed,  and  only  through  the  heroes  of  thought, 
who  dared  to  maintain  opinions  in  advance  of  the  times, 
has  the  world  progressed.  Conceptions  that  over-reach 
the  common  boundary  of  thought  are  startling  to  a  prosy, 
self-satisfied  people,  and  require  courage  on  the  part  of  the 
thinker,   for  opposition    is    aroused  in    proportion  to  the 
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importance  of  the  advance.  There  has  been  the  slavery  of 
conservatism  born  of  prejudice,  all  along  the  ages,  and 
our  own  country  is  not  free  from  it.  As  a  result,  the 
advance  of  science,  art,  philosophy  and  religion  has  been 
through  much  tribulation.  Slaves  to  the  opinion  of  the 
majority,  but  few  have  the  courage  to  advance.  Christ  suf- 
fered opposition  and  death  because  He  dated  to  teach  a 
system  of  religion  in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  He  lived. 
Socrates  must  die,  because  he  thought  in  advance  of  his 
time.  Galileo  suffered  on  the  rack  because  he  dared  to 
teach  that  "the  earth  moves."  Columbus  was  thought  be- 
side himself  when  preparing  to  sail  westward  in  search  of 
the  Indies.  Fulton  was  thought  foolish  and  visionary 
when  planning  the  navigation  of  the  Hudson  by  the  steam- 
boat. Morse  was  considered  wild  and  chimerical  when 
proposing  to  send  messages  from  city  to  city  by  means  of 
the  telegraph.  Patrick  Henry  must  be  greeted  with  the 
word  "treason,"  because  he  dared  to  make  a  speech  in 
favor  of  liberty  on  American  soil.  These,  with  many  others, 
"were  men  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy." 


THE    WORLD     MOVING    ONWARD. 


But,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  met  by  the  heroes 
of  thought,  the  world  has  moved  onward  in  science,  inven- 
tion, philosophy  and  religion.  As  age  has  succeeded  age, 
evolution  has  succeeded  evolution  in  the  realm  of  thought 
and  action,  and  to  day  the  world  has  a  higher  and  broader 
conception  of  life  and  its  relations  and  duties  than  in  the 
ages  gone.  The  highest  conception  that  a  little  boy  had  of 
power  was  his  father,  so  when  asked  who  made  the  world 
he  replied,  "  My  father."  As  he  grew  older  his  idea  of 
power  underwent  a  change.  So,  too,  the  little  boy  may 
think  his  father's  farm  forms  a  large  part  of  the  world. 
until  his  point  of  observation  has  been  elevated  and 
broadened. 

About  three  and  one-half  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era,  and  during  the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt,  there  was 
erected  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Nile,  the  Pharos  of  Alexandria.  It  was  350  feet  in 
height,  and  was  built  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  vessels 
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safely  into  harbor.  Its  light  could  be  seen  ioo  miles  at 
sea.  This  lighthouse  was  such  a  wonderful  production  for 
the  age  that  it  is  known  as  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of 
the  world.  This  structure  was  of  commercial  value  only, 
being  material  in  its  conception  and  design,  and  tends  to 
show  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  built.  Recently 
there  has  been  placed  on  Bedloe's  island,  in  New  York 
harbor,  a  work  of  art  which  represents,  "  Liberty  Enlight- 
ening the  World."  In  this  statue,  by  Bartholdi,  is  centered 
one  of  the  grandest  conceptions  of  human  thought,  and  is 
the  legitimate  product  of  the  series  of  evolutions  that  have 
grown  out  of  the  conflicts  and  experiences  of  the  ages  since 
the  fires  of  the  Pharos  guided  the  mariner  into  port.  The 
nations  of  to-day  are  radiating  the  light  from  fires  kindled 
by  a  higher  conception  of  man  and  his  necessities  than  was 
known  in  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies;  and  America  stands 
at  the  head,  for  upon  her  is  conferred  the  honor  of  being 
represented  by  the  statue  of  Liberty  enlightening  the 
world.  The  conception  of  Liberty,  as  represented  by  this 
statue,  should  mean  more  than  freedom  of  body.  It  should 
convey  the  idea  of  a  higher  order  of  liberty — the  emanci- 
pation of  the  mind.  If  the  conception  is  in  advance  of  the 
age,  the  people  must  be  brought  up  to  it  by  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  direct  and  encourage  mental  growth.  For  a 
long  time  the  world  has  been  making  vigorous  efforts  to 
abolish  human  slavery,  and  it  is  now  time  to  begin  in 
earnest  the  emancipation  of  thought  and  character  from  the 
mechanical  and  treadmill  conditions  in  which  we  find  them, 
into  the  realm  of  independence,  where  the  mind  may  act 
as  a  living  force  and  the  character  have  sufficient  strength 
to  stand  alone. 

MUST    BEGIN    WITH    THE    YOUTH. 

If  this  emancipation  is  to  take  place,  it  must  begin  with 
the  youth  in  those  places  were  habits  of  thought  and  char- 
acter are  trained.  If  a  people  of  independent  thought  and 
character  in  the  next  generation  is  desirable,  the  founda- 
tion must  be  laid  in  the  children  now.  It  must  be  thought 
no  crime  to  have  opinions  at  variance  with  those  com- 
monly accepted. 

It  is  not  the  intention  to  encourage  the  rejection  of  old 
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thought,  but  to  inspire  the  mind  to  think  for  itself,  whether 
the  subject  be  new  or  old.  We  need  a  people  who  will 
think  for  themselves,  and  form  opinions  upon  questions  of 
science,  art,  politics  and  religion. 

The  people  of  the  world  have  always  been  too  ready  to 
permit  a  few  to  do  their  thinking  on  these  great  subjects. 
The  teacher  and  pupil  who  are  content  to  let  the  text  book 
furnish  the  limit  of  thought  on  a  given  subject,  and  believe 
duty  performed  when  the  contents  are  committed,  are  under 
the  same  spirit  of  bondage.  It  does  not  meet  the  case  to 
say  that  the  thoughts  of  the  few  have  been  good.  The 
mere  memorizing  of  those  thoughts  does  not  produce  the 
quality  of  mind  needed.  Such  a  course  leaves  the  mind 
unproductive,  and  the  person  devoid  of  individual  thought 
or  character. 

The  teacher  who  enters  the  school  room  with  the  idea 
that  he  or  she  is  an  enormous  reservoir  of  knowledge,  and 
the  pupils  in  charge  are  but  so  many  empty  little  jugs  to 
be  filled  by  the  overflowing  abundance  of  the  teacher's 
wisdom,  has  no  place  in  the  schools  of  to-day. 

The  coming  system  of  education  is  the  one  that  shall 
induce  the  child  to  think  independently,  and  act  uprightly 
and  conscientiously.  - 

A  period  has  been  reached  in  the  educational  work, 
when  a  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  is  regarded  as  an 
essential  qualification  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  The  time 
has  arrived  when  the  child  is  regarded  as  possessing  mental 
and  moral  faculties,  the  same  as  other  people.  The  teacher 
now  needed  is  the  one  who  knows  something  of  the  order 
of  mental  development.  To  meet  this  demand,  the  teacher 
must  study  the  unfoldings  of  the  child-mind  in  the  order 
of  nature,  and  lead  it  out  into  the  realm  of  independent 
thought,  where  it  can  walk  alone.  That  training  which 
teaches  the  child  to  think  for  himself  is  the  only  true  or 
valuable  one. 

INDEPENDENT    THOUGHT. 


The  training  that  induces  the  child  to  exercise  one  inde- 
pendent thought  is  of  far  more  value  to  himself  and  the 
world  than  the  one  that  merely  induces  the  child  to  commit 
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volumes  of  existing  thoughts  to  memory.  The  mind  that 
simply  acquires  and  never  gives  is  of  but  little  value.  The 
impression  should  be  thoroughly  implanted  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  instruct  the  youth,  that  whatever  tends  to 
hold  the  mind  to  mechanical  conditions  and  fix  the  limit 
of  thought,  saying:  "Thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  far- 
ther," is  detrimental  to  the  world's  best  interests,  and  is  a 
slavery  that  destroys  the  growth  and  activity  of  the  intel- 
lect. The  work  of  lifting  society  above  the  shadows  of 
this  mental  bondage  must  be  done  by  the  leaders  of  thought 
and  action.  Teachers  should  enter  into  this  work  with 
hearts  of  courage  and  hopefulness,  for  the  reward  is  sure. 
I  know  of  nothing  better  with  which  to  close  this  address 
than  the  lines  of  Charles  Mackay : 

Men  of  thought  be  up  and  stiring  night  and  day; 
Sow  the  seed     withdraw  the  curtain— clear  the  way  ! 
Men  of  action  aid  and  cheer  them  as  yc  may  ! 

There's  a  fount  about  to  stream, 

There's  a  warmth  about  to  glow, 

Tj here's  a  flower  about  to  blow  . 
There's  a  midnight  blackness  changing  into  gray; 
Men  of  thought  and  men  of  action,  clear  the  way  ! 

Once  the  welcome  light  has  broken,  who  shall  >ay  : 
What  the  unimagincd  glories  of  the  day  ? 
What  the  evil  that  shall  perish  in  its  ray? 

Aid  the  dawning,  tongue  and  pen  ; 

Aid  it,  hopes  of  honest  men  , 

Aid  it,  paper  ;  aid  it,  type  ; 

Aid  it,  for  the  hour  is  ripe, 
And  our  earnest  must  not  slacken  into  play  ; 
Men  of  thought  and  men  of  action,  clear  the  way  \ 

\jO  •  a  cloud's  about  to  vanish  from  the  day  . 

And  a  bra/en  wrong  to  crumble  into  clay 

Lo  *  the  right's  about  to  conquer  ;  clear  the  wjy  ! 

With  the  right  shall  many  more 

Enter  smiling  at  the  door  ; 

With  the  giant  wrong  shall  fall 

Many  others,  great  and  small, 
That  for  ages  long  have  held  us  for  their  prey  ; 
Men  of  thought  and  men  of  action,  clear  the  w.iy  \ 
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WEST   DENVER. 


Fellazv  Teachers,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

On  looking  over  the  programme  of  the  present  meeting 
as  prepared  by  the  Executive  Committee,  I  am  much 
pleased  with  the  division  of  the  work  into  sections,  the 
many  new  topics  selected  for  consideration,  and  especially 
the  lectures  on  pedagogy.  I  believe  it  can  be  taken  as  a 
fair  measure  of  the  general  desire  to  get  a  better  insight 
into  the  principles  and  maxims  which  form  the  basis  of  our 
work  as  teachers. 

I  have  therefore  prepared  a  few  thoughts  suggested  by 
this  programme. 

We  have  often,  at  the  close  of  our  meetings,  heard  the 
remark,  "What  is  the  use  of  attending  these  conventions?" 
Year  after  year,  we  hear  the  same  subjects  treated  in  about 
the  same  way.  Very  few  new  and  original  thoughts  are 
offered.  Those  subjects  in  which  we  are  most  directly  in- 
terested are  rarely  touched,  and  if  they  are,  it  is  in  such  an 
unsatisfactory  way  that  it  affords  us  little  new  and  available 
knowledge.  The  men  who  have  the  largest  experience 
and  from  whose  lips  we  should  expect  words  of  wisdom 
and  advice,  sit  here  day  after  day  and  say  nothing.  Or,  if 
perchance  they  are  aroused  from  their  moody  silence,  they 
speak  with  such  exasperating  brevity,  or  in  such  a  vague, 
non-committal  manner,  that  it  forms  rather  a  conundrum 
than  a  means  of  information. 
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More  than  one  teacher  went  away  from  our  last  meeting 
with  the  feeling  that  he  had  not  received  an  adequate 
equivalent  for  the  expense  incurred  and  time  lost  by  his 
attendance. 

I  hope  that  the  meetings  which  we  are  to-day  inaugura- 
ting shall  not  merit  such  a  criticism.  That  they  shall  be 
characterized  by  such  a  breadth  and  variety  of  thought, 
shall  call  out  so  much  enthusiasm  that  everyone  shall  go 
away  with  a  conviction  that  his  attendance  has  been  the 
means  of  giving  him,  not  only  new  light,  but  also  inspired 
him  with  a  higher  and  nobler  view  of  his,  calling. 

If  we  look  over  the  columns  of  our  many  educational 
journals,  a  noticeable  feature  is  the  frequency  with  which 
we  meet  articles  on  industrial  education,  temperance,  teach- 
ing, spelling  reform,  kindergarten,  the  new  education  and 
popular  science.  If  we  read  the  review  notices,  the  large 
number  of  new  books  on  the  theory  and .  art  of  education 
and  educational  methods,  is  particularly  striking.  Now  and 
then,  a  work  on  pedagogy  is  beginning  to  appear.  The 
question,  Is  pedagogics  a  science?  seems  to  receive  in  this 
country,  the  same  positive  answer  which  it  has  received 
long  ago  in  Germany  and  France. 

Among  many  thoughtful  men  outside  of  the  profession, 
as  well  as  among  prominent  educators,  doubt  is  beginning 
to  arise  regarding  the  educational  values  of  the  subjects  we 
teach.  The  suggestion  that  we  stop  and  take  new  bearings 
is  one  which  should  receive  the  thoughtful  attention  of 
every  earnest  teacher. 

I  believe  that  this  tendency  to  look  with  distrust  upon 
historic  methods  and  views,  this  seeking  after  better 
methods,  this  testing  and  this  review,  in  order  to  see 
whether  we  have  varied  enough  to  keep  pace  with  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization — whether  we  have  resisted  the  law  of 
evolution  to  accommodate  ourselves  to  our  ever-changing 
environment  and  conditions  of  society — is  a  healthful  sign 
of  the  vigor  and  vitality  of  our  professional  body.  So 
strong  has  this  movement  become,  that  even  our  great 
universities,  which  are  monuments  to  conservatism,  have 
found  it  necessary  to  rearrange  and  modify  their  courses 
of  study  to  meet  this  new  demand.     This  movement  is  not 
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one  which  has  suddenly  sprung  up ;  it  is  the  result  of  a 
steady  growth,  whose  germ  began  many  years  ago. 

Many  of  the  questions  at  issue  will  no  doubt  receive  the 
consideration,  which  their  importance  deserves,  at  our 
present  session.  A  few  which  may  not  be  suggested,  but 
which  I  think  should  not  be  overlooked,  I  shall  venture  to 
notice. 

One  of  these,  is  the  subject  of  temperance  teaching  in 
our  public  schools.  In  a  number  of  our  States,  the  Leg- 
islatures have  passed  laws  reading  substantially  as  follows : 
"  Teachers,  shall  give  instructions  in  physiology  and  hygiene, 
with  special  reference  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks, 
stimulants  and  narcotics  upon  the  human  body."  As  soon 
as  one  or  two  States  had  added  this  requirement  to  the 
other  duties  of  the  teacher,  enterprising  publishers  stood 
ready  to  furnish  the  necessary  text  books  containing  this 
specialty.  '  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  text  books,  which  have 
been  gotten  up  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  to  be  defective, 
and  often  not  trustworthy.  Such  is  the  case  with  these 
text  books.  If  we  compare  them  with  standard  authors 
on  physiology,  we  are  very  forcibly  impressed  with  the 
general  conservative  statements  of  the  latter,  and  the  posi- 
tive specific  language  of  the  former.  Our  highest  authori- 
ties on  physiology  confine  themselves  strictly  to  the  physi- 
ological effects.  The  moral  effect  is  a  matter  belonging  in 
another  field.  Every  teacher  who  attempts  to  teach  the 
physiological  effects  of  alcohol,  should  get  his  information 
from  the  best  sources.  He  should  make  a  clear  distinction 
between  the  two  effects.  He  should  present  both  effects 
strictly  in  accordance  with  facts,  and  free  from  personal 
bias.  I  believe  fanaticism,  in  any  cause,  more  often  retards 
than  facilitates  a  reform  movement. 

The  evil  effects  of  intemperance  on  the  human  race  are  so 
obvious  that  no  sane  man  can  have  the  temerity  to  defend 
them.  The  question  with  us  should  be,  how  can  we  contrib- 
ute to  the  reform  ?  How  can  we  mould  the  character  and  sen- 
timent of  the  rising  generation  that  it  shall  be  as  much  a  part 
of  their  nature  to  abhor  and  avoid  alcoholic  stimulants  as  it 
is  to  shun  deadly  poison.  Temperance,  like  every  other 
social  reform,  in  order  to  be  permanent,  must  be  a  growth 
extending  through  generations.      I   believe  the  common 
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school  teacher  can  do  more  to  bring  about  the  solution  of 
this  problem  than  all  the  anti-license  laws  and  prohibition 
parties  combined.  The  firm,  strong,  consciously  determined 
"  I  will,"  carries  with  it  a  force  that  no  amount  of  coercive 
"You  shall"  can  hope  to  achieve. 

The  existence  in  our  country  of  an  association  having 
for  its  object  the  reformation  of  our  spelling,  is  known  to 
most  of  our  teachers.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  per- 
mitted to  listen  to  the  deliberations  and  discussions  of  this 
organization  at  their  eleventh  annual  session,  last  summei. 
It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  this  association  is  com- 
posed of  many  of  the  most  prominent  philologists  of  both 
England  and  America.  The  large  array  of  eminent  men 
who  support  this  movement  gives  to  it  a  character  which,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  not  appreciated  as  fully  as  its  object 
deserves. 

By  common  consent,  all  teachers  who  are  required  to 
teach  spelling  agree  that  the  orthography  of  the  English 
language  is  an  abomination.  Now,  it  would  seem  natural 
that  no  person  could  be  more  directly  interested  in  this 
movement  than  the  English  speaking  teacher.  Such,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  fact.  To  what  cause  this  apathy  among 
teachers,  to  whom  the  simplification  of  our  spelling  should 
be  a  matter  of  gratitude,  is  due,  it  is  hard  to  understand. 

Many  years  of  fruitless  effort  to  find  some  easy  way  of 
mastering  the  intricacies  of  English  orthography,  many 
failures  to  get  as  satisfactory  results  in  the  school  room,  as 
the  time  expended  would  warrant  one  to  expect,  has  pre- 
pared me  to  embrace  its  spirit.  The  assertion  has  been 
made  that,  if  all  the  teachers  in  the  United  States  would 
take  the  interest  in  this  matter  which  its  importance  de 
mands;  if  every  teacher  would  make  himself  thoroughly 
familiar  with  its  object,  its  aim  and  the  means  to  be  used, 
and  if  he  would  take  every  opportnnity  to  explain  and 
expound  to  the  intelligent  people  of  the  community  in 
which  he  lives  the  advantages  of  such  a  change,  reformed 
spelling  would  be  an  accomplished  fact  within  ten  years. 

Probably,  not  one  of  the  many  subjects  which  have 
sprung  up  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  years,  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  so   many  teachers,  as  the  so-called  New 
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Education.  It  is  a  matter  of  interest  for  us  to  know  what 
this  new  education  is.  How  does  it  differ  from  the  old? 
Does  it  possess  the  merit  which  some  of  its  enthusiastic 
supporters  claim  ?  What  new  principles  form  its  basis  ? 
In  one  of  our  journals,  which  may  be  called  the  organ  of 
its  chief  advocate,  we  get  a  kind  of  an  answer  to  our  queries. 

It  says :  The  new  education  is  distinguished  from  the 
old  by  the  spirit  it  breathes.  It  says:  Education  is  due  to 
man,  no  matter  what  his  occupation  in  life  is  to  be ;  no 
matter  what  the  color  of  his  skin;  no  matter  where  he 
lives.  As  God  is  no  respector  of  person,  neither  should 
education  be.  That  a  man  is  ignorant  is  enough ;  give 
him  education.  Here  we  have  the  whole  matter  in  a  nut 
shell.     It  is  not  necessary  to  offer  any  comment. 

In  the  days  of  Pestalozzi,  such  statements  might  have 
been  accepted  as  new,  but  in  our  age,  in  which  almost  every 
civilized  nation  has  a  system  of  schools,  free  to  every  man 
and  child,  we  must  respectfully  beg  leave  to  say  that  it  is 
not  new.  Have  we  nothing,  then,  which  justifies  this  name  ? 
If  the  question  is  asked,  what  new  truths  have  been  dis- 
covered, what  new  principles  formulated,  then  we  must  say 
that  the  new  education  has  no  foundation  in  fact.  There 
is  another  sense,  however,  in  which  this  term  is  used.  The 
last  decade  has  witnessed  among  all  our  best  teachers,  a 
renewed  spirit  of  inquiry  into  fundamental  principles. 
The  best  thoughts  and  aims  of  our  greatest  reformers  have 
been  gathered  up  and  arranged  in  a  more  available  form. 
What  was  once  the  property  of  the  few  is  now  the  property 
of  the  many. 

The  study  of  Psychology,  in  its  bearing  upon  education, 
is  receiving  marked  attention  everywhere.  Teachers  are 
beginning  to  learn  that  the  evolution  of  the  mental  faculties 
follows  a  natural  law.  That  this  law  cannot  be  ignored,  if 
we  expect  to  reach  the  best  results,  is  an  accepted  princi- 
ple of  our  age.  We  know  that  there  is  a  certain  sequence 
in  which  the  faculties  develop,  and  that  certain  kinds  of 
knowledge  are  acquired  more  readily  during  certain  stages 
of  this  development  than  at  any  other  time.  In  this  sense, 
then,  that  we  have  made  great  progress  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  principles  which  form  the  foundation  of  our  work, 
and  that  this  knowledge  is    more  generally  diffused,    we 
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may  say  that  we  have  a  new  education  compared  with  our 
method  s  and  views  fifty  years  ago. 

Finally,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  make  any  extended 
remarks,  or  encroach  upon  the  subjects  of  the  programme ; 
but  I  wish  to  express  the  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  the  profession  of  teaching  shall  receive  the  same 
recognition  that  is  accorded  to  law,  theology  and  medicine. 

We  know  that  our  art  is  based  upon  a  science,  whose 
foundation  rests  upon  well-established  principles.  It  is 
true  that  these  principles  have  not  yet  received  a  distinct 
enunciation,  have  not  been  formulated  into  a  well-defined 
system. 

It  is  also  true  that  we  are,  to  some  extent,  following 
empirical  laws,  but  the  same  is  true  of  ail  the  other  pro- 
fessions. Yet,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  accord  to  them  the 
dignity  of  such  a  name. 

May  not  the  parent  place  his  child  in  the  hands  of  a 
skillful,  conscientious  teacher,  with  as  much  confidence  in 
his  ability  to  develop  and  train  all  his  faculties,  as  he  does 
when  he  places  him  in  the  care  of  a  physician  for  the  heal- 
ing of  his  bodily  ailments. 

My  experience  and  observation  lead  me  to  believe  that 
there  is  no  profession  whose  members,  as  a  rule,  display  a 
greater  willingness  to  do  their  duty,  who  are  more  con- 
scientious and  painstaking  in  their  work,  who  try  harder 
to  meet  the  wishes  and  expectations  of  those  who  employ 
them,  than  the  American  public  school  teacher. 

The  teachers  assembled  here  to-day,  in  many  respects, 
have  reason  to  feel  gratified  that  their  lot  is  cast  in  a  State 
in  which  the  subject  of  education  receives  so  much  atten- 
tion and  appreciation.  For  where  do  we  find  more 
healthful,  commodious  and  conveniently  arranged  school 
buildings?  Where  do  we  find  a  people  who  are  more  will- 
ing to  pay  heavy  taxes  to  support  good  schools  than  in  our 
own  beautiful  Colorado? 

It  behooves  us  then,  as  teachers,  to  make  the  character 
of  our  work  commensurate  with  our  surroundings.  Let 
us  be  animated  by  a  spirit  of  firm  determination  to  reach 
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the  highest  degree  of  excellence  attainable.  A  teacher 
should  not  be  contented  with  the  thought  that  he  is  doing 
the  best  he  can  do.  He  should  ask  himself  the  question: 
Am  I  doing  the  best  that  can  be  done  by  any  teacher  ? 

Make  yourselves  more  and  more  masters  of  principles. 
Study  the  nature  of  the  being  confided  to  your  skill  in  all 
its  bearings.  Remember,  before  you  can  hope  to  harmon- 
ize your  methods  with  the  matter  you  teach,  it  is  necessary 
to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  the  faculties  of 
the  child  develop.  Remember  that  a  complete  education 
is  one  in  which  the  child  is  so  trained  that,  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge,  he  secures  such  a  mastery  over  all  his 
faculties  that  they  respond  instantly  to  his  will  whenever 
he  desires  to  use  them. 

One  more  point  needs  our  attention.  On  every  side  we 
hear  a  clamor  for  a  practical  education.  There  is  a  con 
stant  demand  to  clip  off  everything  that  is  not  of  direct 
utility  as  a  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood.  There  is  danger 
in  our  efforts  to  compromise  with  this  demand  that  we  lose 
sight  of  one  function  of  education — the  cultivation  of  the 
moral  faculties.  We  should  not  neglect  to  train  our  child- 
ren in  that  which  is  human.  We  should  not  forget  the 
culture  of  their  aesthetic  nature.  We  should  not  forget  to 
reach  the  feelings  and  the  soul. 
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